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REPORT 

OF 

THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 



U, S. DbPAETMBNT of AGRrCULTURB, 

Commissioner's Office, 
Washington, D. C, December 1st, IBBS, 

To the President ! 

I respectfully submit my fourth annual report as Oommissiouer of 
Agriculture. 

Seed-time and harvest have recorded again the intentions and 
fruitions of the agricultural year. A season of abundant if not ex- 
cessive moisture, as the previous one ms of deficient rain-fall and 
eonsuming heat, it has still been fruitful in a high degree. The soil 
has doubtless yielded its wealth the more generously from the fer- 
tilization drawn from its depth by the drought of the previous 
summer. Though the winter's severity touched the wheat crop in- 
juriously, the summer's favors came near to full reparation for the 
injury, while the spring-sown grain was less fortunate in its history. 
There is such variety of soil, climate, and product in our broad do- 
main that a blight in one section is a blessing in another; and in 
the satiie district a drought that parches the uplands may dry the 
bottoms, while rains that fertilize the hills may flood thevalleys* 
Thus compensations repair disasters, unless caused by want of thrift 
or lack of industry in the cultivator. A famine, the reality that 
affrights so mtoy countries, is a phantom in this of which the peo- 
ple have no present fear. 

The Department has continued its efforts to apply the latest results 
of scientific discovery to agricultural practice. Its aim is ever prac- 
tical, in the direction of economy and variety in production, through 
the union of science and experiment and the advance of rural edu- 
cation. 

I am pleased to record that the past year has been one of much 
greater activity in the Department than it has ever before experi- 
enced. The work of the new sections and branches organiaed in the 
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Department will prove of great value to the future agricultural op- 
erations of this country. The investigations made have excited 
popular interest, and the results ohtained have not only been helpful 
to the farming class, but some of them are significant in that they, 
in a measure, anticipate the still further development of the wonder- 
ful agricultural resources of the United States. 

AGRICUIiTUBAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS- 

The appropriation of $16,000 per annum to each of the States and 
Territories which have established agricultural colleges or agricult- 
ural departments of colleges, in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1887, has led, according to the latest accounts at 
hand, to the establishment of new stations, or the increased develop- 
ment of stations previously established under State authority, in 
thirty-seven States and one Territory. In several States two or more 
distinct stations are in operation ; in others the stations have several 
branches under one. management. Counting these latter as single 
stations the total number at present is forty-two, but counting the 
branch stations separately the total number would not be far from 
fifty. 

The first agricultural experiment station in the United States was 
established in Connecticut in the year 1875. The example was fol- 
lowed elsewhere until, in 1886, some seventeen of these institutions 
had been organized in as many States. This rapid growth of an 
enterprise for elevating agriculture by the aid of science, its espousal 
by the United States Government, its development to its present di- 
mensions in the short period of fourteen years, and, finally, the favor 
with which it is received by the public at large, are a striking illus- 
tration of the appreciation on the part of the American people of 
the wisdom and the usefulness of calling the highest science to the 
aid of the arts and industries of life. 

This enterprise in the United States is indeed only a part of a 
more general movement. In Europe experiment stations have been 
a prominent feature of agricultural progress during nearly forty 
years, and with constantly increasing number and effectiveness. 
At the moment that this is being written a request comes to the De- 
partment for documents pertaining to agriculture in the United 
States for the use of personB engaged in establishing experimental 
farms in a province in India still under the control of a native inde- 
pendent prince, who is using this instrumentality for the elevation 
of the agricultiure of his country. 

Most of the new stations are in actual operation/ Bulletins and 
reports have been published giving accounts of their organization 
and experimental and other work. The investigations cover a very 
wide range of topics of interest to the farmer. The stations have in 
nearly all cases manifested their wisdom in entering upon inquiries 
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especially adapted to the localities in whicli they are situated, without 
iieglecting subjects of more general interest. 

The present is an auspicious time for this undertaking. In the 
history of no nation before haye there been such a thirst for knowl- 
edge on the part of the great masses of the people, such high and just 
appreciation of its value, and such wide-reaching, successful, and 
popular schemes for self -education; never before has the great agri- 
cultural public been so willing and indeed so anxious to receive with 
respect and use with intelligence the information which science offers; 
never before has science had so much to give. The prospects then 
for this, the largest scientific enterprise in behalf of agriculture that 
any government has undertaken, are full of promise, notwithstanding 
some manifest dangers which lie in the way of its progress. 

These dangers are those due to the crudeness of such enterprises 
in their early stages, to the lack of experience, and to political and 
other complications. Crudeness will pass away and experience will 
come. The greatest danger, that of political interference and ma- 
nipulation, needs to be c^trefuUy guarded against. Whenever it 
is understood that anything but special fitness constitutes qualifica- 
tion for positions in the management or work of these institutions, 
deterioration in the workers and the work is sure. 

On the other hand, there is great cause for encouragement in the 
evident sincerity and earnestness of purpose with which the oflScers 
of the stations are in almost all cases performing their duties; in the 
character of the educational institutions in whose charge the stations 
have been placed; in the earnest watchfulness and hearty sympathy 
of the farmers of the country; in the interest and co-operation of the 
greatest authorities in science; and, finally, in the action of Congress 
by which provision is made for Government regulation and aid. 

In order to carry into effect the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1887, by which the experiment stations are established, and of acts 
supplementary thereto, the act approved July 18, 1888, entitled 
'*An act making an appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes," ap- 
propriates: 

Eive hundred and ninety-fivG thousand dollars ; ten thousand dollars of which 
sura shall be payable upon the order of the Commissioner of Agriculture to enable 
him to carry out the provisions of section three of said act of March second, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-seven, aad to compare, edit, and publish such of the re- 
sulfe of the experiments made under section two of said act by said experiment 
stations as he may deem necessary; and for these purposes the Commissioner of 
Agriculture is authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persoiis as 
he jnay deem necessary. 

Section 3 of the act of March 3, 1887, provides: 

That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and results 
in the work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner 
of A^culture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation of results 
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of investigation or experiments; to indicate, from time to time, such lines of inquiry 
as to him shall seem most important; and, in general, to furnish such advice tuid 
assistance aa will best promote the purposes of this act. It shall be the duty of 
each said station, annually, on or before the first day of February, to make to the 
governor of the State or Territory in which it is located a full and detailed report 
of its operations, including a statement of receipts and expenditures, a co-py of which 
report shall be sent to each of said stations, to the said Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Wliile^ in accordanco with its duty in the disposition of public 
funds, the Government reserves the right to regulate the research 
which it endows, and while this regulating power is expressed in the 
same legislation hy which the stations themselves are established, it 
should in my opinion be exercised mainly in the form of wise and 
sympathetic help. 

The Department of Agriculture can aid the experiment stations 
in their relations to each other, in their use of the results of ex- 
perimental research, and in their connection with the agricultural 
public. To be first among the stations the Department should be 
the servant of them all. It should exercise not dictatorship, but 
leadership. Its influence should be powerful in bringing the sta- 
tions together in co-ordinating their work ; in making the fruits of 
other research and experience, past and present, at home and abroad, 
available to them ; in prosecuting lines of pioneer research which 
will in a measure relieve the stations of a difficult but necessary 
task, and enable them to apply their energies more fully and suc- 
cessfully to the study of the questions which bear directly upon the 
practice of agriculture ; in collating) condensing, and distributing 
their results, and in helping to carry the practical outcome to the 
farmer in a form in which he will appreciate and use it. 

To carry out this work I have instituted an office of experiment 
stations as a special branch of this Department and appointed a di- 
rector at its head. The organization and functions of this office will 
naturally shape themselves to the needs of the enterprise as they 
arise. 

The most immediately pressing need seems to be that of a clear- 
ing-house and an exchange for the stations. The stations are widely 
separated; they need to know more about each other^s work; they 
need each other's help, especially that which comes from the inter- 
change of experience. Much is gained by the proper distribTition of 
work and by co-operation where that is feasible. As a clearing-house 
this office can fa,cilitate intercommunication beween the stations, col- 
late the results of their work, and facilitate its most advantageous 
co-ordination. It can serve as an exchange or distributing point for 
information in two ways, negotiating between the stations and the 
agricultural public on the one side and between the stations and the 
world of science on the other. 

One of the means by which tins Department can laediate betweaa 
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tlie stations and the agricultural public is tlie issuing of a series of 
farmers' bulletins, wMcb. should collate the results of station work 
bearing upon special topics, and the teachings of other research, and 
put the whole into a form so plain that the intelligent farmer will 
uliderstand it, so brief that he will read it through, and so practical 
that he will take it to heart. Thus while each station is distributing 
its own results to the farmer of its own State, this instrumentality 
will help to make the several stations serviceable to the agriculture 
of the whole country. 

As a mediator between the stations and the world of science, this 
branch of the Department should be in a condition to collate the re- 
sults of experimental research in this country and in Europe, and 
publish them in convenient form for the use of the station workers 
and others interested in the science of agriculture. The jjast forty 
years has been a period of great and increasing activity in agricult- 
ttral inquiry, especially in Europe. The mass of material accumu- 
lated is large and rapidly growing ; it is mostly in foreign languages, 
and in costly journals, publications of learned societies, monographs, 
and other books, which but few of our workers have, and which, 
leisure, but few could sufficiently utilize if they had 
them. Indexes of literature of given subjects and, especially, ab- 
stracts of esiperimental rese^^ 

One need is a journal for the stations, to contain accounts of their 
current research, abstracts of similar work in this and in other 
countries, and other matters of mutual interest. What is wanted is 
a pttblication, properly edited, adapted to our special conditions, ap^ 
jpearing regularly and giving the latest information, doing for workers 
in these lines what Die Landwirthschaf^^^ Versuchs-Stationen, 
the (/^nitaij-BZaii der Agrikulturchemie, and other publications do 
f Of the German stations; in short, a means to provide prompt and 
c6iistant intercom stations and bring them 

from outside the things they want to know. 

Ikfojm is also greatly needed in regard to past worlc and its 
results. This would be probably best brought to the stations in the 
fdim of monographs on special subjects. The object of these would 
be to show the actual extent to which certain more important sub- 
jects have already been investigated, the methods and results of work 
done, the specific questions which now most need investigation^ and 
the best means and methods of experimenting* The laws that under- 
lie the problems our stations have to work on, and many of the ques- 
tions themselves, are the same that have been studied for half a cen- 
tury. It is important to avoid going over old ground, to start where 
others have left off, and with the benefit of their experience. Such 
instrumentalities to tell our workers what has been done, and indi- 
cate what there is to do and how best to do it, and thus help them 
V to utilize work accomplished instead of doing it over again, would 
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be very useful. For preparing tliese publications means ought to be 
provided for securing the services of the ablest specialists in this 
country and in Europe. All this would cost no little labor, loarning, 
and money, but with the particularly pressing call for every possible 
assistance of this sort, the expense would bear no comparison to the 
usefulness; indeed/it is a question whether the stations can afford to 
be without it. 

The well-advised deliberations and action of the American Asso- 
ciation of AgriGultural Colleges and Experiment Stations were re- 
ferred to in my last report. It will be observed that the recommen- 
dations above made are entirely in accordance with those of the com- 
mittee on station work of that organization, the report of which was 
published by this Department last winter, and that the work which 
the Department has undertaken in connection with the experiment 
stations has been placed in charge of the chairman of that committee. 

In my last annual report I recommended the establishment of a 
central experiment station in connection with this Department. The 
work of the stations requires much study of methods of investigation 
and other pioneer work of research. This is as necessary to success- 
ful experimenting as the foundation is to the house. It involves the 
fullest knowledge of past experience, a great deal of the labor of 
specially trained experts, and often very costly appliances. This ab- 
stract research is very diffteult for the individual stations to under- 
take, and yet the lack of it is one of the serious obstacles to the practi- 
cal solution of the questions they have to deal with. The act of Con- 
gress requires the Commissioner of Agriculture to indicate from time 
to time such lines of inquiry as to him e.hall seem most important. 
To do this properly will require more or less research. Further- 
more, there are numerous questions which affect large areas, or 
the whole oottntry> in which co-operative work will be desirable, 
but which likewise require preliminary investigation for their proper 
planning. To relieve the stations of much costly and laborious 
scientific work and enable them to devote their energy the more 
completely to tlie tilings that are of practical interest to the farmer, 
and to enable the Department to give the advice and assistance which 
Congress calls for and the stations need, would be proper functions 
of a central station. If properly arranged it would also serve as a 
useful model and as a means of explaining to people interested in 
such matters, agriculturists, educators, men of science, legislators, 
and others who flock to Washington from all sections of the coun- 
try, and from other parts of the world as well, what an experiment 
station is and how its work is most successfully accomplished. 

The branch of the Department which connects it with the experi- 
ment stations should, I believe, develop such an institution. This 
would in no way take the place or do the work of the stations 
throughout the country, but would, on the other hand, be a most 
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helpful, economiGaJ; andj I am inclined to add, essential part of the 
Tpiiole organization. Its need lias already been felt and expressed 
by stations which, liave had the largest experience. Its growth 
should be gradual, its character and organization should be shaped 
by exigencies as they arise, but I believe that, in some form or other, 
it should be provided for in the near fixture. 

While the experiment stations are primarily for the benefit of ag- 
riculture, and through it for that of other national interests, their 
support comes as directly from the rest of the people as from the 
farmers. The cMef agricultural product is food, which all need. 
More than half of the earnings of the working people in this country, 
as in Europe, are and inevitably must be spent for food, and yet even 
the most intelligent know less about the relation existing between 
the nutritive value and the cost of their food than about the value 
as compared with the cost of their clothing, houses, fuel, or any of 
the other necessiaries of life. This lack of popular understanding of 
the pecuniary econoray of food, and of its physiological economy as 
well, results in great loss of money and injury to health. For im- 
provement the first requisite is information, that which comes only 
from research. Such research might be appropriately begun by this 
Department and, when the lines are well defined, advantageously 
carried out by the stations. The results of such inquiry would also 
have a most immediate and practical bearing upon the exclusively 
agricultural interests of the country, especially in the portions de- 
voted to meat production. Investigation has already been carried 
far enough to indicate that the laboring classes in Europe, are under- 
fed, and that what they most lack to give them the bodily strength 
and vigor which characterize our own working people is the nutri- 
ment which is supplied in the most concentrated form in the meats, 
including pork, which we produce in such large excess. One way 
to secure the removal of the onerous restrictions imposed by the gov- 
ernments of Europe upon the importation of American meats is to 
demonstrate the great disadvantage accruing to the masses of the 
ipeople from these restrictions. 

. I venture to suggest that inquiries in these directions are appro- 
priate for this Department and for the experiment stations as well ; 
that the initiative may properly be taken by the Department, and, 
when the lines are well defined by preliminary investigation, such 
stations as are in condition to do so may prosecute them with advan- 
tage. A small appropriation would do a most useful work. 

Thus far, of course, the work of the Department in connection with 
the stations is merely begun, in accordance with l^e policy of the 
Department to ally itself as closely as possible with these institutions, 
personal visits have been made to as many of the stations as time has 
permitted, A directory of stations and station ofl&cers and a cata- 
logue of publications are in prepaj^ are to be followed by 
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indexes of literature, and so rmich of the work above indicated as tte 
deraands of tlie future may require and the means provided allow. 
To carry out this part of the work of the Department for the next 
fiscal year I have asked for $15,000, believing it to be wise to make 
the request a moderate one, and smaller rather than larger than the 
demands would seem to justify. This sum will suffice only for the 
beginning of the large amount of work that is pressingly needed. ^ I 
have refrained from making any estimate of the whole amouiit which 
will be necessary to carry on the national stations during the next 
year, and for which an appropriation of $695,000 was made by Con- 
gress for the current fiscal year, deeming it advisable to await the 
development in station organization. 

The path to success in this experiment-station enterprise passes 
by the fountains of abstract science and by the farms and fire- 
sides of the American people. If the Department is to do its share 
of this great work it must be by unifying the efforts of the stations, 
by bringing the best science of the world to their aid, and by carry- 
ing their best products "not down to the farmer, but home to the 
farmer," whom they serve. For this it must have generous support. 
A great ship needs costly steering apparatus. Parsimony here is 
the worst possible economy. I trust that in due time means will be 
provided to enable the Department to secure, retain, and develop to 
their highest efficiency the ablest men in the different liiies of work 
and to insure all needed means for meeting the demand imposed upon 
it by so great an undertaking. If this call is for something greater 
than has ever elsewhere been done it is because of the magnitude of 
the experiment-'Station enterprise, the urgency of the demand, and 
the wisdom of generous supply. 

I append herewith a synopsis of the work performed by the sev- 
eral divisions of the Department, 

BUREAU OP ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The work for the eradication of contagious pleuro-pneumonia has 
been the most important of the duties devolving upon this Bureau 
during the year. The beginning of this work, less than four years 
ago, was under circumstances which were anything but encouraging. 
The plague had been permitted to propagate itself in -(^e Middle At- 
lantic States practically undisturbed for more than a quarter of a 
century. The dairies about some of our largest cities were hot-beds 
of contagion. The stock-yards of these cities had become infected 
and the disease was spread continually by calves and stock cattle 
going from these yards into country districts. Even the West was 
invaded and the great stock-producing States of Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kentucky were suffering from the prevalence of this malady. 

To meet this alarming condition we had an imperfect national law, 
an insufficient appropriatiouy and little, if any, provision for co-op- 
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eration on tlie part of tlie States. The law establishing the Bureau 
was, however, soon supplemented by temporary legislation in the 
appropriation bills, the amount appropriated was increased suffi- 
ciently to meet the emergency, and State co-operation has been 
secured in those States where the contagion existed. With the au- 
thority obtained in this manner, it was possible to undertake vigor- 
ous measures for the extermination of the plague. 

At the time the previous report was submitted the Western States 
had been about relieved from the presence of this malady, A force 
was still stationed at Chicago, however, and cases in the chronic 
stage were occasionally being found. With rigid supervision of 
the trade and the slaughter of all cattle in the infected district, the 
last traces soon disappeared, and on April 1 it was deemed safe to 
remove all quarantine restrictions and withdraw the force that had 
been operating there. 

During this time active measures had been carried on in Maryland, 
and many afEected and exposed cattle had been slaughtered, thereby 
freeing th,e coiintry districts from the trouble ; but the regulations 
made under the State laws were not sufficiently stringent for the in- 
fected city districts, and the results were not satisfactory. In No- 
vember, 1887, the State live-stock sanitary board was induced to 
make an order applying regulations adequate to the conditions in 
Baltimore County, This involved a large increase of the force sta- 
tioned there and in the various items of expense which were neces- 
sarily incurred, but the rapid progress made under the new plan is a 
sufficient justification for the change. 

There have been slaughtered in Maryland, from January 1 to 
November 30, 1888, 459 animals ajSected with pleuro-pneumonia, 
and 1,036 exposed animals. The result has been to promptly remove 
all traces of the disease wherever these have been discovered, and 
to wonderfully lessen the number of cases which have developed. 
During the month of October but three afEected herds were found 
in the State, and during November but two were' found. Unless for 
some unforeseen reason there is an extension of the disease, the time 
is not far distant when Maryland will be entirely free from its 
presence, 

A year ago there was some apprehension in regard to the existence 
of pleuro-pneumonia in Pennsylvania. After considerable corre- 
spondence a plan of co-operation was arranged, andin April the city 
of Philadelphia was placed under quarantine restrictions by the gov- 
ernor's order, and a sufficient force was stationed there by the Bureaii 
of Animal Industry to inspect all cattle within the quarantine limits, 
and to control the movement of such animals. The enforcement of 
these measures has shown that the malady did not exist to any great 
extent in that district. Only 63 affected and 131 exposed animals 
itave been slaughtered, and it is believed the State of Pennsylvania 
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is now free from tlie infection. The quarantine will be raised on De- 
cember 15, but a small force will be left to supervise the interstate 
commerce in cattle until the neighboring States are found to be safe. 

Since my last report a thorough quarantine has been established 
in Hudson County, N. J., by co-operation with the State board of 
health. This section of the State has long been known to be har- 
boring the pestilence, but never before were sufficiently stringent 
regulations enforced to control its ravages or discover all of its 
. hiding-places. As a result of the quarantine, affected herds have 
been discovered. and slaughtered, the stables and stock-yards have 
been kept disinfected, the incoming cattle have been inspected, and 
the disease has'gradually disappeared. Taking the whole State, there 
were 19 herds found diseased in September, 14 in October, and only 
2 in November, This result is very encouraging, and it is believed 
that but little more work remains to be done. It has been necessary 
to slaughter, since January 1, S02 diseased and 945 exposed ani- 
mals. 

In New York the infected district was much larger than in any 
of the other States and it was anticipated that by far the heaviest 
work would be found here. The active work was begun in the old 
infected district of the State about a year ago by placing stringent 
quarantine restrictions over five counties and inspecting, number- 
ing, and registering all cattle in that district. From January 1 to 
November 30, 1,576 affected cattle and 3,196 which had been exposed 
were purchased and slaughtered. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a decision of the court made it nec- 
essary to obtain additional legislation from the legislature, and also 
required new proclamations from the governor, the work was pressed 
forward in spite of all obstacles until the exhaustion of the appro- 
priation in May. This caused a cessation of active work for nearly 
two months, with only sufficient supervision to hold what had already 
been gained. Since the last appropriation was made there has been 
every effort to urge forward the work as rapidly as possible. Two 
counties, Westchester and Eichtnond, have recently been declared 
free from the contagion and the quarantine restrictions removed. 
Unfortunately a new outbreak has been discovered in Orange County, 
, which will increase the expenses, but which will not delay the period 
of the final eradication of the plague from the State. 

^The county of New York has been very nearly freed from this 
disease, but the continued traffic through this commercial center 
makes it necessary to enforce quarantine regulations until all other 
portions of the State have been relieved of it. It will require at 
least one more year to complete the eradication from the counties on 
Long Island. 

In general it may be said that the amount of work done has been 
greater than was anticipated, and the results are very gratify- 
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ing- The following figures, covering all the pleuro-pneumonia dis- 
tricts, show the magnitude of the task which the Bureau has had in 
hand : 

From January 1 to November 30 there were inspected 35,461 herds^ 
containing 304,698 head of cattle. Of these animals 183,257 were 
tagged with numhers and registered upon the books of the ofi&ce, and 
108,416 were examined more than once. 

During the same period 630 herds, containing 8,604 animals, were 
found affected with the disease, and the Bureau has purchased and 
slaughtered 2,649 diseased animals and 6,490 that had been exposed. 
The number of stock-yards, stables, and other premises disinfected 
reached the number of 1,876. There have also been 41,361 posUmor- 
few examinations made, which resulted in finding 3,380 carcasses 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 

In addition to the work for the eradication of pleuro-inieumonia, 
the Bureau has undertaken the control of glanders among horses in 
the District of Columbia. This work is done under authority of the 
District Commissioners in accordance with the act of Congress estab- 
lishing the Bureau. This disease exists to a considerable extent, and 
ffcom July 1 to December 7, 23 affected horses have been killed. 

The invesMgsitions of swine diseases have been continued, and have 
dohfirmed the results published in the reports of 1887, and, in addi- 
tion, have brought out more clearly the characteristics of the disease 
and the measures necessary for its prevention. There is no longer 
any doubt that the epizootics among swine may be divided into two 
very distinct diseases ; that both of these are widely disseminated and 
cause very serious losses. Bulletins are now in preparation in which 
a systematic account will be given of all the important facts con- 
nected with the origin, cause, and nature of these diseases, and the 
nlethods to be adopted for their prevention and treatment. 

An iiivestigation of the sheep and wool industry has just been 
completed, and a teport is now in preparation which is expected to 
place this subject clearly before those interested in this branch of 
agriculture. Much important information has been gathered which, 
ifc is believed, will have a good influence on sheep husbandry in gen- 
feral^ and will enable those engaged in it to see and correct the mis- 
takes which have heretofore been made. It is our aim to present 
those methods which have been found successful and profitable, iii 
order that they may be adopted by others who have hot been able 
to secure satisfactory results. 

•Many diseases have been investigated in different parts of the 
couhtry during the year, among the most important of these being 
an outbreak of anthrax in southern California. This disease, which 
has long created havoc in the southern Mississippi Valley, is now 
fOtn.d to be indigenous in California and probably in other parts of 
the country. The area involved is large and the losses very seriouSi 
^ ^(j88— 3^ • 
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The nature of tMs disease is now well understood^ and it is known 
that the micro-organism which causes it forms spores, and these re- 
tain their vitality in the soil for many years. On such soils the past- 
ure and hay are infected and produce the disease in the animals 
which feed upon them. 

Thus far no practical way of freeing much of the infected section 
from this contagion has been discovered, and the only method now 
known of preventing the disease is to vaccinate the animals accord- 
ing to the method discovered by Pasteur. Unfortunately the farm- 
ers of this country have no place to which they can apply for such 
vaccine. The Department could supply it if it had a suitable labora- 
tory in which it could be j^repared. As I have repeatedly stated, the 
laboratory now used by the Bureau of Animal Industry is located 
under the roof of the Department building, and is not a proper place 
to work with those forms of contagion which are dangerous to hu- 
man health. For this reason we have been unable to supply these 
wants, and we have also been unable to investigate other similar 
diseases of animals, such as tuberculosis, glanders, and actinomy- 
cosis, which are also d angerous to human health. 

There is consequently urgent need of a laboratory for this class of 
work There is very much that should be done for the elucidation of 
questions connected with the prevention and treatment of such dis- 
eases, which can not be undertaken until proper laboratory facili- 
ties are furnished. The need for such a laboratory is becoming more 
apparent every year, as numerous demands are made upon the De- 
partment to investigate diseases and to furnish such means as may be 
possible for their prevention. 

With the establishment of experiment stations in the different 
States there is a demand for persons qualified to make investigations 
of the diseases of animals, in particular the contagious diseases. At 
present the facilities for instruction in this country are very limited, 
and everyone finds before undertaking such work that it is necessary 
to spend considerable time studying in the laboratories of Europe 
before they feel competent to accept such a position* If a suitable 
laboratory was established at this Department the educational 'feat- 
ure might be made one of very great importance, and persons might 
spend a sufficient time working in it to acquire the methods used in 
this class of investigations, and in that way avoid the expenses inci-' 
dent to a visit to Europe. There are many now engaged in the ex- 
perimental work in the stations of the various States who would be 
glad to devote a few weeks each year to such laboratory practice, 
and it would undoiibtedly be of much value to them in the work 
which they are required to do. Probably offering such facilities 
would do more than almost any other measure that could be devised 
to advance the condition of veterinary sanitary science in this 
country. 
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Th© qt"^amntine of imported cattle, still administered by this 
BurfeaU; has been in successful operation during the year. Increased 
pribaiitioiig IiaV-e been adopted to prevent the introdution of conta- 
gions diseases, aiid it is believed that there is no longer any danger 
) of this in connection with the animals which pass through the quar- 
antine stations; Since the quarantine has been operated under the 
direetidn of this Department the introduction of the diseases usually 
class&id as contagious has been entirely prevented, 

DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 

The past year has been one of the busiest in the history of this 
di^isiofi, allhbugli 116 one preponderating investigation has been 
iSaipMsd on^ The main work has been as follows: 

4-dditi6nal investigations have been made upon the subject of the 
fi^llited Scale 62? Oottony Cushion-scale of California, and particularly 
in JfcM MtectiOn of remedies, and the gas treatment has been devel- 
oped to a pi-acM6al outcome by an agent stationed at Los Angeles* 
^^^^^ assistance of Mr. Iff. S. Crawford, of Adelaide, South 

Austr^^ this destructive pest has been 

^i^rti^G^ it. is as yet too early to say with what practical 

/ by a clause in the appro- 

;^rMAia^ bill from sending an agent to Australia for the purpose of 
gatli63Piag fufthfer information upon the subject of the Australian 
pamsites of tiiia Insect, but, fortunately, the State Bepartment has 
been able, through the Melbourne Exposition fund, to assist us in this 
dii*6dtion, and an agent of the division sailed in August with instrnc- 
' tibns to make a most carefnl exploration of the proper localities, to 
collect all ibe inlorlnatioh possible, and to make arrangements for 
and to SUj^erintend the shipping of live parasites to San Francisco, 
tjp to the pj*eaent time be has met with most gratifying success. / 
■ By careifu^^ 10,000 fluted scales, fully 

SO per cent, of wh^ and forwarded them 

b|^; stiftamer as a first shipment. This installment arrived in Los 
in November, the scales were colonized upon orange trees, 

one hundred living parasites had 
emei^ged- t^bus the experiment promises every success. 
/ considered himself quite ready to pub- 

Hsb tbe result of the Hop Louse investigation which, in my last re- 
pott, 1 announced had been practically finished last season. A few 
additional observations were considered necessary in order to render 
his r0|)ort perf ect, and these have been made the present season, and 
lib0 teport as a wbole will doubtless be published in my complete re- 
port fof 1888. Ho investigation has ever been undertaken by the 
division that has be6n brought to a more satisfactory conclusion tlian 

^ y^^ done to peaches and many of . tlie crops in 

Florida and Geor^a by th© wrkgf certain root-infesting Nematode 
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worms of the family AnguillilidaB has been very marked for tlie last 
two or three years; and as no other division of the Department 
seemed better fitted for the carrying on of the investigation, the en- 
tomologist has nndertaken it, and a report is now ready for publica- 
tion. 

The ravages of the Cotton and Boll worm upon the tomato crop 
in certain portions of the State of Mississippi formed the subject of 
a special petition on the part of one of the State societies to this De- 
partment, and the investigation of this subject has also been carried 
on ditring the season by this division. 

The ravages of the Rocky Mountain Locust or Western Grasshop- 
per in Minnesota were early called to the attention of theDepartment, 
but inasmuch as an assistant from the division of entomology had 
just been appointed to a State position at the experiment station 
at Saint Anthony's Park it was not considered necessary for the De- 
partment to interfere with his work, especially as the State authori- 
ties were exceptionally energetic in their endeavors to suppress the 
plague. An agent of the division, however, who has for many years 
paid special attention to this pest and the group of insects to which 
it belongs, was sent on a trip through the Northwest in order to 
ascertain the exact condition of affairs and in order to enable us to 
predict for the coming season. The conclusions which the entomol- 
ogist has hitherto drawn from similar observations have been uni- 
formly justified by subsequent experience, and as a result of this 
yearns Investigations he considers the outlook for the coming year to 
be most favorable. 

In addition to the above, further investigations have heen made 
upon the Buffalo Gnat in the Southwest ; upon insects injurious to 
cex*eal crops ; iipon insects injurious to live-stock in general ; and the 
work upon the bibliography of economic entomology has been con- 
tinued. 

The eorrespondmce upon the subject of insects has beeir exception- 
ally large, and over three thousand five hundred letters have been re- 
ceived and answered. The majority of these letters are accompanied 
by specimens, and the mounting and rearing of these specimens and 
the care and labor of making accurate notes of their habits is very 
great. 

Owing to the lack of specific appropriation it has been necessary 
to discontinue the apicultural experiment station. This is to be re- 
gretted, as the station has done good work and as it accomplished 
results of considerable benefit to this extensive and growing industry. 
... The division stands ready to resume this work at any time when 
Congress shall make appropriation for it. 

Tl^e publications of the division during the year have been more 
than ever called for, and represent a large variety of subjects intrusted 
to this importaint division. 
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^ The necessity for some speedy and regular means of publication 
in which might be printed notes, reports of the progress of inves- 
tigations, and short articles upon entomological subjects which 
are either too limited in scope or too disconnected to be used in the 
annual report or in the special bulletins of the division, originated 
a periodical bulletin, six numbers of which have been published, and 
the character of the numbers and favorable comments of the agri- 
cultural press, by farmers, and by workers in agri cultural entomology 
have borne out the pro£>hecy of the entomologist in the introductory 
number to the effect that so far as the interests of economic entomol- 
ogy are concerned we have instituted so far no reform that will be 
productive of more general good or will give more general satisfac- 
tion. The numbers up to the present time have consisted of two 
signatures each and have been plentifully illustrated, a projninent 
feature being extracts fo^ the correspondence of the division with 
farmers and others on the subject of injumous insects. 

SILK. 

; "For the past five years the Department of Agriculture has been 
ostrrying on a series of experiments with a view of testing the feasi- 
bility of profitable silk reeling in this country, thus promoting^ if 
successful, a market for American grown cocoons. For two'years 
these experiments were made at three different points, namely, San 
Francisco, Kew Orleans, and Philadelphia, with a view of estab- 
lishing filatures at those places. The result of having such experi- 
ments conducted at remote points was not encouraging, as has been 
.heretofore shown in the reports of this Department; Some three 
years ago there seemed to be a prospect of overcoming many of the 
MiifBculties which -had been encountered in the earlier attempts, 
through the use of the Serrell automatic silk-reeling machinery. 
Congress authorized me to establish a silk filature in immediate con- 
nection with the Department at Washington, where it could be 
directly superintended by the entomologist and Mr. Philip Walker. 
1^^ the Department an opportunity to thoroughly test the 

merits^ of the machinery referred to. 

te? At the time these later experiments were inaugurated I felt th^t 
two years* experimentation would enable me to definitely determine 
whether, with this improved machinery, the matter of labor could 
iofB sufficiently economized and minimized to make silk reeling prof- 
itable in the United States. Owing to the difficulty which usually 
arises of adjusting foreign-built machinery to our methods, of 
teacMiig labor to work in an entirely new field, so far as this country 
is concerned, of explaining to the thousands of cocoon growers from 
;^v^^ the Department purchased cocoons the precise necessities of 
the^ b^ secure the best results, and of many and 

various - vicissitudes and contingencies which it is not necessary to 
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refer to ia detail, tlie results of these two years of experiments were 
Jiot satisfaotory wlien considered from a commercial point of view. 
At this time the Depai-tment was infoi-med of certain improvements 
then heing perfected in the Serrell machine which again seemed to 
pyoinise well, and to meet some of the difacnlties which we had eri- 
Qountered, and in order to enable the Department to test the improved 
machine, Oongress again pi-ovided the requisite authority and money 
f or a oontinuation of these experiments. "With these I have intro- 
duced the improvements alluded to and in conjunction therewith 
have established certain choking stations at diifereut points in the 
West, or in the centers of silk culture, where the cocoons purchased 
by the Department might be more intelligently handled and choked 
before their shipment to the Department. 

Pending the investigations under these new conditions, the De- 
partment was authorized by Congress to make an exhibit at the late 
Cincinnati Exposition, The Department determined to transfer a 
portion of this machinery to Cincinnati to be there put in daily op- 
eration as a part of the Department's exhibit, fully cognizant that 
such a step would materially interfere with the profitable results of 
the year's work, which had already been jeopardized by the late- 
ness of the season when the appropriation became available; but 
aware also that the Exposition would be visited by thousands of 
those who either do or can raise cocoons, and that th,ere they might 
witness the operations of the machinery and through this illustra- 
tion as well as personal explanation learn those requirements which 
would be mutually beneficial. Owing to this fact and to the further 
fact that the improvements referred to have not fully met the difla- 
oulties which we have encountered, it would not be fair to this young 
industry to measure its probable future by what we have accomp- 
lished this year, We have devised certain improvements ourselves, 
and are now engaged in their development and trial. . And I have 
aaked for a fux-ther apin-opriatxon in order to determine whether the 
improvements made by the inventor, those made by ourselves, and 
those at present in the stage of conception here and elsewhere are to 
affect the main object of this experiment, and whether it is likely 
f ro^ the result achieved, and with the necessary encouragement, the 
TImted States is to add the silk industry to its oth^ resources and 
eutey the markets in competition with the silk-growing sections of 
the Old World. 

DIVISION OF OHBMISTEy. 

The investigations of the division of chemistry during the past 
year have continued in the general lines indicated in my last repoi«t. 
Extensive analyses have been made of the sorghum plant at Rio 
grande, N. J., Keimer, La,, Conway Springs, DQuglas9,and Sterling, 
KmB, The object of these mvestigations has )ma. twofold: First 
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to secure an accurate idea of tlae oonatitutiou of sorglium cane izi 
respect of its properties for sugar making; and, second, to develop 
the cane in the direction of improvement by seed selection and other 
means. These investigations have now been completed and edited, 
and are in the hands of the printer, and will appear as Bulletin No, 
20 of the chemical division, 

JiduUeraiion of foods. — The work in the adulteration of foods has 
been confined almost exclusively to the continuing of the investiga- 
tions of baking powders, tea, coffee, and chocolate, and of lard. The 
investigations of this last product have been very extensive and the 
work is now completed and will shortly appear as Part 4 of Bulletin 
Ko. 13, , 

In addition to the above general lines of investigation a large 
aiaount of miscellaneous work has been done, the greater part of 
which has been in the line marked out by the Association of Official 
\4gpicultural Chemists for the determination of the various constitu- 
ents in dairy products, cattle foods, and commercial fertilizers. The 
Wt)rk of the the above line has been published as Bui- 

Iffcijj Fo, ■ 19 oi the chemical division, 

-^Ehe^n^ f o? more commodious and healthful quarters for the 

oh^mists of the Department ^i each year, and an early pro- 

visiioii should be. made for a laboratory especially constructs for 
this kind of investigation, 

^ EXPERIMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

. The great drain upon the resources of the country on account of 
our expenditures for sugar has long directed the attention of eco- 
nomic agriculture to the possibility of producing at home all or a 
greater part of the sugar consumed. The necessity for this would 
not be so great did we procure our sugar from countries taking an 
eqLual' value of our own products ; but this, unfortunately, is not the 
case. The greater part of our sugar comes from Cuba and the adjacBnt 
islandSj and the balance of trade is overwhelmingly in their favor,^ 
The money which we pay for sugar, and which will soon reach 
1100,000,000 ajmually, is taken from our wealth, and we receive for 
$i no adequate return. Even the maohinery with which the sugar 
We e4t is made is supplied only in small part by American manu- 
facturers. The ponderous mills used in the tropical islands for 
crushing the cane and the systems of evaporating apparatus are 
chiefly built in England and France— countries which rely nearly ex- 
clusively on the sugar-beet to supply them with sweets. This con- 
dition of aifairs is worthy of grave consideration, and no greater 
'Service oould be rendered the agricultural and other industries of our 
COiiutry than by the establishment of an indigenous sugar industry, 
Th6 wisdom of foreign nations has been shown in similar direc- 
tions by the development of the beet-sugar industry. The sugar- 
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beet a fe-w years ago was a plant not notably ricb in sugar and afford- 
ing a juice wliicb was little amenable to treatment. Under the f oster- 
ing car© of the French, and German Go vernments, bowever, the sugar- 
. beet has become a plant but little inferior to the sugar-cane of the 
tropics as a producer of sugar. With the aid of State experiment 
stations and the help of State schools of instruction the production 
of beet-sugar has become a scientific procedure, reflecting alike 
credit on the governments which have fostered the industry and the 
men who have devoted their labor and ability to its development. 

In the United States the area which can possibly be devoted to the 
production of sugar cane is a limited one. Small portions of Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas only can hope to compete with the tropics in 
the production of cane sugar. It is believed, however, that by the 
adoption of the processes introduced by "the Department and the 
spread of a more scientific agriculture the quantity of cane sugar 
produced can be vastly increased. Since the Department first insti- 
tuted a regular chemical control of a sugar factory in Louisiana the 
production of cane richer in sugar has been secured, the method of 
manufacture rendered more effective and economical, and the inter- 
est of the planters enlisted in securing a more scientific method of 
manufacture. Not the least important result of the work of the De- 
partment in this direction has been the establishment of a State 
sugar experiment station in Louisiana, the result of the interest in 
scientific sugar-making awakened by the work of the Department. 

The quantity of sugar afforded by the maple forests of our country 
is necessarily limited, and it can not be considered as an important 
factor in the sugar problem from a commercial view. Doubtless the 
quantity of *the product can be greatly increased, but the increase at 
best can be but slow. Maple sugar will continue to be valuable for 
its quality rather than quantity. 

There are many parts of our country which are well adapted to the 
culture of the sugar-beet, and we may hope to see in the near future 
a veiy considerable development of .the industry. Already on the 
Pacific coast beet sugar has been made successfully for several years 
and an additional impetus has recently been given to the industry 
by a gentleman of well-known energy and great wealth. Not only 
m California, but also in Oregon and Washington Territory are 
found extensive localities where a beet rich in sugar can be grown 
On this side of the Rooky Mountains, northern Indiana, southern 
and western Michigan, northern Ohio, and New. York also present 
soil and climate favorable to the culture of the sugar-beet. It is not 
a^vain hope, therefore, which leads us to expect a considerable devel- 
opment of this valuable industry within the next few years. 

One of the most promising sources of sugar, however, for home 
consumption, is found in the sorghum plant. For many years the 
Department of Agriculture has given much attention to the investi- 
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gation of tlie sugar-producing qualities of the sorghum. These in- 
Testigations have been both of a scientific and technical nature. 
Many of them have resulted in most discouraging results; either the 
poor quality of the cane or the defective character of the machinery 
prevented the successful manufacture of sugar on an economical ba- 
sis, A few years ago, when the old process of extracting the juice 
by pressing between rollers was still in vogue, the sorghum-sugar 
industry was in a moribund condition. A great deal of private cap- 
ital had been invested in manufacturing enterprises, and these invest- 
ments all proved disastrous. 

The Department of Agriculture, however, was determined to save 
this industry if possible, and, with this idea in view, it was deter- 
mined to make a study of the process of diffusion as applied to the 
extraction of saccharine juices from sorghum cane. This process 
differs essentially from the old milling process. In diffusion, the 
canes are out into fine pieces (the finer the better) and subjected, in 
closed vessels, to successive charges of hot water. By this proc- 
ess— -for the details of which the bulletins of the Department, of the 
division of chemistry, can be consulted — ^the sugar of the cane is 
alteost Gdmpletely extracted in a condition favorable to epuration 
and condensation. During the past four years the Department has 
labored steadily, often under the most adverse circumstances, to 
perfect this process. 

The first year's work during my incumbency of ofiice was produc- 
tive of two vahtable results. The first of these was to show that the 
method of cutting the cane first employed was wholly impracticable. 
The second proved that the style of diffusion battery employed for 
the sugar-beet was inapplicable to sorghum cane. This result could 
only have been learned by actual trial, and it was a fortunate thing 
that so costly an experience should have been secured at public ex- 
pense rather than at the financial ruin of private individuals, with 
its, discouraging effects upon the industry at large. The second 
year's trial resulted in a complete removal of. the mechanical diflB- 
culties which had been encountered in the operation of the diffusion 
battery* The improvement, however, in the cutting apparatus was 
not sufficiently great to secure successful operation of that part of 
the maiohinery. 

At this juncture the ingenuity of a gentleman not connected with 
the Department at that time helped us out of our difficulty, and the 
machinery and apparatus devised by Mr. H. A. Hughes, of Rio 
Grande, N. J., and at once adopted by the Department, has, with 
some slight modifications, proved completely successful in cutting 
and cleaning the sorghum cane and fitting it for the diffusion bat- 
tery, ' The difficulties which the agents of the Department have in- 
curred in this work can scarcely be appreciated by those who are not 
acquainted with the details of the experiments. Every problem con- 
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neoted with tiie successful conduct of the work had to -be approached 
along unknown lines of observation, and as a consequence failure 
more often attended the results of the work than success. Not only 
was it necessary to contend with these chemical and mechanical difE- 
culties, but also the impatience of those wlio were interested in the 
sxiooass of the work, which was often manifested in such a way as to 
positively hinder the progress therein. 

Attempts were also made at this time to introduce the process of 
diffusion for the manufacture of sugar from sugar-cane. Guided 
by the experience obtained in the study of the sorghum problem, the 
experiments in the application of diffusion to sugar-cane proved 
speedily successful. During the season of 1887 the Department suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing, on a commercial scale, as high as 230 
pounds of sugar per ton of cane^ a quantity which seems almost 
marvelous when comi)ared with the average results obtained by mill- 
ing in Loxusiaua, As a result of this exj)erinient two large planta- 
tions, in the South^ one in Louisiana and one in Texas, have intro- 
duced the diffTision system to the exclusion of the mill. The increase 
in the output of sugar is so great, as compared with the additional 
expense of evaporation, as to indicate a speedy displacement, through- 
out the entire sugar region of the South, of the old process by the new. 

Not the least important of the points determined by the investiga- 
tions of the Department during the last few years is the limitation 
of the region in which it appears that sorghum can be grown as a 
sugar-produciaig plant; In the earlier investigations made in this 
line it was announced that sorghum could be successfully grown as a 
sugar-producing plant in any hxjality which woxxld produce, maize. 
It is true that sorglium will grow and mature in nearly all localities 
in which Indian ooi'ji will ripen. The past researches of the Depart- 
ment, -however, have emx)hasized the fact that not only the growth 
of the plant but the time required for its economical manufacture 
must be taken into consideration. In localities subject to severe and 
early frosts the season for the manufacture of sorghum sugar is so 
limited In extent as to make the successful manufacture of sugar al- 
most if not quite impossible. It seems, therefore, that sorghum- 
$Ugar factories should be established only in those portions of the 
country where it is reasonably certain that no severe freeze will oc- 
cur before the 1st of November. 

Aiiother important point in reg^trd to tlie sorghum^sugar industry 
is found in the fact that sorghum appears to flourish in regions too 
hot and dry for the succesvsful production of maize. The western 
aiid southern portions of Kansas seem to be peculiarly well-adapted 
to the growth of sorghum, and it will doubtless prove true that 
throughout the Indian Territory, portions of Texas, and in many 
other localities in the United States similar suitable soil and climatic 
conditions will be found. 
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Th^ area of land necessary to produce the whole of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States will probably not exceed four or five 
million acres. It is therefore seen that those Jocalitiea which are 
most fayorable to the production of sugar should be selected for this 
purpose. Important points in the production of sorghum for sugar 
have been developed by the experience of the past season in south- 
western Kansas, At Douglass and Conway Si-)rings, where the De 
partment had experiment stations, the hot, dry weather of July and 
August out short the crop of Indian corn, in some localities producing 
almost a complete failure thereof. The sorghum crop, however, 
grew and flourished throughout this dry season and the yeild was a . 
fair average. The importance of this fact to the semi-arid regions in 
the localities I have mentioned can not well be overestimated. 

The easy variability of the sorghum plant is also a point which 
has received a great deal of attention in the investigations carried 
on by the. Department. The fact that sorghum often shows a sugar- 
producing quality almost equal to that of sugar-cane has been pointed 
pijt .in our offi.oial bulletins. Its tendency also to yield a product 
Mia^^ SUpJT'.m^^ been equally the subject of study. All 
iii0-pr scientific agriculture go to show that in a plant of 

wide variations ii is possible to secure and transmit the good quali- 
ties of the plant in such a way as to produce- a variety which will 
retain, under proper conditions, the very best qualities of the natural 
variations. This being the case there is every reason to believe, as 
has so often been pointed out in the bulletins of the Department, 
that it is possible to develop a variety or varieties of sorghum 
which will tend to show a. max;imum content of crystalliiaable sugar 
and a minimum content of substances not sugar in the juice, It 
was in' the line of such investigation that the e3s:periment station 
at Sterling was established dui-ing the last season, where most valu- 
able work was done in determining the very points just mentioned. 

The further investigation of the problem of the production of our 
^^^^^^^ it seems to me should be continued in the following di- 

First, the establishment of a special experiment station in 
a suitable locality for the further study of the variations in the 
. : ;f the perpetuity of those qualities which 

ten%t% p^<>duce a plant best suited to the manufacture of Sugar. 
Such a ^ in order to secure proper results, should, be eistab- 
lished for a term of years, so that the problem might be subjected to 
a thorough investigation. 

Second. In order to avoid financial disasters in the conduct of the 
business a school should be established in which instruction could be 
' given in the proper method of raising and manufacturing sorghum, 
sugar-cane, and the sugar-beet. TWs combined scientific and tech- 
irf^al instruction would prepare a large number of persons for tak- 
ijig charge of sugar factories and operating them scientifically and 
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eGpnomically, The danger of tindertakiiig such a business as the 
manufacture of sugar without a thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions which underlie it has been illustrated a sufficient number of 
times in this country by the financial ruin of those who have put 
their money into sugar factories. It is believed that the Department 
of Agriculture could not do a more valuable work for the promo- 
tion of the sugar industry than in preparing suitable persons for the 
work indicated. 

During the past year I have been credibly informed that the sugar 
factory at Fort Scott, Kans., using largely the machinery erected by 
the Department, has succeeded in manufacturing sugar from sor- 
ghum at a profit. During the past manufacturing season, at the 
♦ request of the manager of the Fort Scott factory, I have permitted 
them to use the machinery belonging to the Department of Agri- 
culture without cost. This machinery consists of a di ff usion battery 
and a large number of pumps, engines, centrifugal machines, and 
other apparatus. I sincerely regret that, being accorded the use of 
this machinery by the courtesy of the Department, they should have 
refused to make known for the public benefit the practical results of 
their work* This action shows that it would be much better for 
public interests if all experiments conducted by the Department 
could be made wholly independent of any connection with private 
capital. If sugar can be manufactured profitably in this case it can 
be in every other where proper machinery is employed and skilled 
labor used. 

I have made this brief review of the condition of the sugar prob- 
lem with the hope of securing a still greater prosperity for the sugar 
industry of the United States with the ultimate object of producing 
at home all the sugar which we consume. 

ADULTKKATE0 FOOD, 

On assuming the duties of my office I was impressed with the ex- 
tent of food adulteration and the injury worked thereby to the agri- 
culturists of the country. In order to determine the nature of adul- 
terations used in food and the best methods of detecting them the 
chemist of the Department was directed to a make a thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject. The results of these investigations will 
be published as Bulletin 13 of the chemical division, three parts of 
which have already been issued from the press and the remainder of 
which is in an advanced state of preparation. 

Up to the present time the investigations of the Department have 
revealed the fact that the adulterations practiced are, for the greater 
part, innocent in efl:ect upon the health of the consumer. The sole 
objiect of adulteration seems to be to aif ord a cheaper article of food 
under the form and name of the genuine article. The fraud is there- 
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fore one of a financial nature, and happily few cases have been discov- 
ered of admixtures with food of siMfeances deleterious to iiealth. 

As an illustration of the character of adulteration I may cite the 
case of lard. Lard is certain parts of the fat of the hog separated 
by means of heat from the other tissues of the animal and purified 
by allowing to stand in a melted state until all sedentary matter has 
gathered at the bottom of the tank. Under the head of "refined 
lard," however, there is found in commerce a large quantity of a sub- 
stance sold as lard which is a mixture of pure lard with stearine and 
cotton oil in varying proportions. As far as our observations have 
extended this mixture known as refined lard is equally as digestible 
and wholesome as the pure article. It can also occupy with success 
the place of lard in many culinary operations. The cotton oil, how- 
ever, being much cheaper than pure lard, enables this product to be 
placed upon the market at a cost much less than that of pure lard. 
The only objection to its use,.theref ore, that can be urged is that it is 
sold under a wrong name and for an article which it is not, 

: I can see no possible objection to the manufacture of a mixed lard 
or coinpoundlard, the components of which are well known to the 
: i^ch with the composition 

df ^ a^^ which they are buying. There is. no doubt, however, 
that many persons who have purchased the so-called refined lards of 
commerce have done so with the understanding that they were ordi- 
nary lards which had been subjected to a process of refinement. It 
seems but just that the producers of pure lard should be protected 
from a competition of this kind. The investigations of the Depart- 
ment have shown the character of these adulterations and have es- 
tablished safe and certain methods for their detection. 

Other subjects investigated have been butter and milk, fermented 
drinks, spices and condiments, baking powders, sugar, honey, and 
molasses, and tea/ coffee, and chocolate. In many of these sub- 
stances extensive adulterations have been found, and in a short time 
the results of the work will be laid before the public. I need hardly 
einphasize again the importance of such work as this to the farming 
interests of the country and the difficulty of securing a proper con- 
. duct of it outside of the national Department of Agriculture. The 
the investigations requires painstaking and laborious 
laboratory work, which is of such an extensive nature as to be 
almost excluded from the work of the State experiment stations. 
It is work of this kind which seems to be the special province of in- 
vestigations carried on by the Department. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

; The statistical division of the Department has been subjected to 
extraordihary demands diiring t^ year. The ordinary work of 
Golleeting, collating, and recording the oflicial and other facts of agri- 



etilttir© tmnspMng in Ametiog. and tliroiigliout the -wo^ld has Ijeen 
actively dontinxted^ The dettiands of aBSooiationa and individuals 
fm 60-ordkftted data illnsttating the ivorld'B progresfi in agticulture 
has been t5'&nstant and eager. The work of writing the crop history 
of the year as it is made by the activity of farmers and the changes 
of the seaaong, thtiB forecasting intelligently the production that in 
to supply the wants of the TJnited States, and also of such part of 
World *' afe may need whatever surplus is at handj has been 
pushed with promptness and public appreciation. 

An exception as toappreoiation may be noted in the case of a class 
of speoulatprs who deprecate any action by the G-ovemment which 
shall ;serve to protect farmers against their selfish schemes, The 
great body of middlemen, however, a necessary and ttseftii class for 
economical distributioii of the products of the farm, are in full 
accord with the producers and consumers) the masses of the people, 
in desiring the most accurate and reliable information that can be ob- 
tained. It is gratifying that this branch of the service enjoys so 
fully the public confidence, at home and abroad, for reliability, ac- 
curacy, and promptness in crop reporting. 

The year 1888 has been one of medium agricultural production. 
The com. crop had extraordinary pi'omise until the time of earing, 
when it was injui^d somewhat upon the Atlantic coast by heavy 
storms of rain, (ind slightly from the same cause in the central belt 
of States. There was destruction by frost only on the northern 
border. The result is a crop of between 26 and ^7 bushels per acre, 
slightly abpve a medium yield, and not surpassed in quality in the 
last eight yearSr The aggregate will falUitt^ short of 3^000,000j0^^ 
bushels, and give a supply of 83 bushels per capita. Much of it 
is deftoient in quality, especially the late planted, and in the dis- 
t^iot^ of early frosts. The feeding value of com is greatly depre- 
ciated. 

"VVheftt, the cereal next to corn in Importance, htts been titie subject 
of much apprehension. Injury to winter wheat threatened a ttaarked 
reduction of the yield. A slow improvement ocourred, and later de* 
velopment gave a greater weight of grain than the previous appear- 
ance of the plant had indicated. Spring wheats on the cotttrary, 
stiiited vigtirdusly^^^^^^ the 
meAebroloi^cal v^ of the later season. The result was a 

ne^yjij^ average yield of wiiite^ and a small yield of the spring 
variety^ promising a record not much exceeding 400,000,000 
bushels of an average quality, reducing the effective product some- 
what below that figure. 
A large area in oats, with a moderate yield, assures a crop of un- 
r usual siae, which has so varied uses that its market value is always 
relMvely sustained, although used exdusively for doniestic con- 
SUmpiabn, Other grains a^^^ 
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of unusual magnitude, nearly 50 per cent, larger than that of last 
year, has "been harvested. 

The cotton area has been slightly increased. The crop is later in 
' development than that of 1887> and the ultimate yield is not likely 
to be as large as that of last year, which produced 7^000,000 bales, 
yet it promises a sufficiently near approximation to supplement amply 
the cotton supply of the world for the coming year. 

The supply of pasturage and hay "has been ample in nearly all 
paa'ts of the country, few localities having suffexed from drought in 
the growing season. The pasturage of the ranges in the great pub- 
lic land areas has been comparatively good, though severely injured 
by overorowding of immense herds in the recent years of speculation 
in range cattle. The reduction of carrying caiDacity of these public 
pastures is a serious temporary loss to meat production, and possibly 
a permanent impairment of the resources of the range. The indica- 
* tiona all point to a gradual reduction of the size of these herds, and 
possibly the ultimate extinction of the free-range system* 

The Statistician is engaged in the initiation of valuable work in 
iljusttating by graphic methods the local distribution of crop pro- 

in its volume. A small statistical 
ajbm the prominent features of the work of 

the division, and larger maps and charts will show the advance in 
production and its relative local volume. There has been a constant 
demand for such aids in the study of agricultural 'statistics, by in- 
stitutions of learning, public lecturers, and others, which could not 
be supplied from available resources until a small apj)ropriation for 
a beginning in graphic illustration could be made. The variety and 
volume of our production, and its phenomenal increase in limited 
periods of time, emphasize the utility and indeed the necessity of 
such aids. It is hoped and confidently expected that much may be 
; accomplished in this direction in the immediate future- 

BOTANICAL DIVISION. 

the Botanical Division has been proseou;ted satisfac- 
iorily during the past year. 

Tbe spirit of inquiry among farmers and agriculturists is increas- 
ing;^ It is felt that in a country with such great variations of climate 
th0re i?du^^ be a corresponding variety in the plants which are adapted 
to suecessful cultivation in different parts of the country. This is 
jm^rticularly the case with reference to grasses and forage plants. 
Information respecting these is being constantly sought, and to an- 
swer these inquiries is one of the main features of our work. For 
this purpose careful investigations are being made as to our native 
productions that we may understand our own resources, and inqui- 
ries are also made q»s tp any additional benefits we may obtain from 
tKa introduction of foreign grasses and forage plants. 
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Cliaiiges and improvements in this direction are necessarily of slow 
growth, and the result of careful and protracted experiments. The 
great majority of cultivators are not so circumstanced as to devote 
the time and expense needed for such experiments, and hence arises 
the necessity of Government aid in this direction. I have previously 
advocated the estahlishment of stations for experimentation as to 
new grasses and forage plants, especially in the arid portions of the 
country. It is a pleasure to Tecord the fact that a beginning has 
been made in this work. Among the recent appropriations to this 
Department was a moderate sum for the establishing of such sta- 
tions. 

It was determined that one of these stations should be located 
west of the one hundredth meridian. After a cai-eful investiga- 
tion a site was selected at Garden City, in southwestern Kansas, 
where a public-spirited citizen gave a free lease to the Government, 
for five years, of 160 acres of land on the high prairie 2 miles 
north of the city. This is so located that irrigation can be employed 
on such portions of the land as may be desirable. The object of 
the station is to make experiments with all kinds of grasses and 
forage plants which give promise of utility and of adaptation to 
the climatic conditions of the arid plains, and furnish a substitute for 
the scanty pasturage now existing. In order to secure the perma- 
nent settlement of this portion of the country it is highly important 
to ascertain what can be depended upon in the cultivation of the 
dry uplands where irrigation can not be applied. It is a question 
affecting the interests of thousands of settlers, and a matter of pub- 
lic interest generally. 

. I appointed Prof. J. A. Sewall, of Denver, as superintendent of 
the station, and, although late in the season, work was begun at once. 
Eighty acres were substantially fenced with barbed wire, 15 acres 
were plowed and prepared for seeding, a seed-house was erected, a 
portion was planted with sods of several kinds of grasses, an invoice 
of seeds has been procured from France, and a quantity of seeds of 
native grasses has been obtained in readiness for use at the proper 
time in the spring. The progress of those experiments will be watched 
with great interest, but definite results can not be expected without 
the allowance of a considerable period of time. 

Arrangements have also been made with the trustees of the Mis- * 
sissippi Agricultural College to prosecixte a course of experiments 
and trials with reference to the discovery of the best grasses for the 
climatic conditions of the South. These experiments will be com- 
menced immediately, and be continued, it is hoped, until definite 
and satisfactory results are obtained. 

It is gratifying to note also that a more liberal appropriation was 
granted for the improvement of the herbarium, and for acquiring a 
better acquaintance with the vegetation of the country, particularly 
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in new and little-known regions. It is very important, both from a 
practical and scientific point of view, that here at the seat of Gov- 
ernment means should be available for obtaining full information 
respecting the productions and resources of the country. 

It is certaih that our numerous agricultural colleges will have 
many occasions to seek such information, and our ability to be help- 
ful to them in this and other directions is the legitimate function of 
this division of the Department. I have to recommend, therefore, 
that liberal appropriations for the work of the division be continued. 

SECTION OF VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

During the past year the duties of this section have been prose- 
cuted with vigor ; the correspondence has been steadily increased, 
and this, together with the regular routine office work, has consumed 
a large part of the time of the divisional force. Early in the season 
a report on the experiments made in 1887 on the treatment of downy 
mildew and black-rot of the grape vine was published, and the de- 
mand for this publication fully attests the interest felt in this inves- 
tigation by those whom the work was intended to benefit. 

in addition to the foregoing, the section has published a circular 
on fungicides, or remedies for plant diseases, and a report setting 
forth the history and progress of black-rot of the grape in America. 
The circular was prepared chiefly for the use of directors of agricult- 
ural experiment stations, and to answer the queries of many cor- 
respondents. 

Papers on apple-scab, bitter-rot of apples, strawberry-leaf blight, 
beet rust, cotton-leaf blight, anthracnose of the bean, anthracnose of 
the raspberryj leaf -spot disease of the catalpa, black-spot on rose 
leaves, rose rust, powdery mildew of the gooseberry, smut and rust 
of Indian corn, etc., have becA published in the annual report of the 
section for 1888. A report on the potato blight and rot has been 
prepared and is ready for publication. Material is now being col- 
lected for a report on the powdery mildews of the United States, and 
a second and enlarged edition of Bulletin No. 3 on fungus diseases 
of the vine. 

During the greater part of the summer an agent has been at work 
m: Mo collecting specimens of the economic fungi of that re- 
gion. In this work particular attention has been given to the fungi 
oi grasses, and arrangements have been made for distributing these 
among the various agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

Throughout the season experiments in the treatment of mildew and 
black-rot have been conducted by special agents located inKew Jer- 
sey, Yirginia, Missouri, and Texas, and the material these have fur- 
nished will form the basis of a report soon to be published. 

Successful -f/reatment of blach-rot of grapes. — The experiments made 
under my directions at Vineland, N. J., and elsewhere during the 
r Aa88- 3 
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season have clearly demonstrated that "blaok-rot — ^the scourge of the 
vineyardist— may he prevented by the proper application of Bordeaux 
mixture or other preparations of sulphate of copper. 

While the. efficacy of these remedies can no longer be doubted, it 
must be borne in mind that to successfully combat this disease it is 
absolutely necessary to thoroughly understand the habits of the 
fungus which is the direct cause of it. Every grape-grower, there- 
fore, should first familiarize himself with the manner in which the 
fungus lives from year to year, how it gains access to the tissues of 
the leaves and fruit, and, once therein, produces rot. A course of 
treatment for this malady, which will be economical, practical, and 
efficacious, will be definitely indicated in a report now in prepara- 
tion. 

It is gratifying to aimounce that the importation of French spray- 
Ing pumps and bellows for applying the various preparations of sul- 
phate of copper has led to such a demand for these appliances, that 
a number of similar machines have been constructed here and are 
now on the market. Several of these are described in the report on 
the treatment of grape diseases, to which we have already referred. 

As the work of the section progresses the necessity for extended 
field observations and experiments becomes more and more evident. 
It is true that laboratory investigations must be carried on, but in 
addition work in the field is absolutely necessary to insure practical 
results. A station located where a large immber of economic plants 
could be cultivated, and in a region f av(n-able to the development of 
fungous diseases, would beof untold value in the prosecution of the 
section's work. Here tlie work, which must now be intrusted en- 
tirely to special agents, located a.t various places and often depending 
entirely on written directions, could be carried on under the personal 
supervision of an experitmced and competent director, and we could 
confidently expect that the practical results would be threefold what 
they are at present. 

Such a station is almost an absolute necessity for making inocula- 
tions and for experimenting on the value and time for applying 
fungicides. For tlie past two years the money and energy of the 
section have been especially devoted to experimenting on the fungi 
affecting the grape, but retiuests are coming from farmers and gar- 
deners all over the Union that we investigate the causes of, and try 
the effects of fungicides upon, other diseases. The root-rot and scab 
of the orange, the rust and bitter-rot of apples, the spot disease of 
the pea;r and quince, the strawberry i-ust and cotton blight, are but a 
few of the many diseases which are causing Immense losses yearly 
to the farming community, and justly claim our attention. To reach 
definite results in all these diseases through the work of special agents 
alone will require an unnecessary outlay of time and money. More- 
over, but few of the State experiment stations are at work in this 
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iiae, and it seems to devolve upon this Dt^partment to establish 
thorough and effective work in this most iiuportaut field. 

PetMih " Fc«oty6-."— All investigation of this obscure and destruc- 
tive malady was begfin in July, J.S87, by an agent of the socl^ion and 
has been prosecuted cojitinually to date. 

Very thorough examinations have been made in the orchanls of 
Michigan, Maryland, and Delaware, and the orchards in some other 
States have been visited for special purposes. The results of these 
iavestlgations have been embodied in a special report which is now 
ready for the printer. The disease is more widespread and destruc- 
tive than was supposed, and is gradually extending the area of its 
influence. Hundreds of orchards on the Atlantic coast are being 
destroyed, and the entire industry of peach-growing in the northern 
part of the Chesapeake and Delaware Peninsula bids fair to be swept 
away if the cause of the disease can not be discovered and some 
means devised for keeping it in check. 

An exhaustive microscopic and physiological study of the roots, 
trunks, branches, leaves, and fruit of both healthy and diseased 
trees, designed to throw light upon the nature of the malady, is now 
"lUttdBr way, and authority and means are requested to continue these 
and other investigations. 

DIVISION OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 

The work of this division consists largely in the care and keeping 
of the reservation under the control of the Department. . This reser- 
vation contains upwards of 35 acres, every foot of which requires 
cultivation or care, except such portions as are occupied by build- 
ings. The ornamentation of the grounds requires the yearly propa- 
gation of over 30,000 plants of various kinds. Merely ornamental 
plants are not propagated for general distribution, but only those 
which promise to be of economic, industrial, or Gommercial value. 
Of this latter class of plants there .is a yearly average of 90,000 prop- 
agated, culivated, prepared, and mailed to varidiis sections of the 
United States." 

Particular attention iSj at the present time, being given to the in- 
trodiiotion and propagation of the best varieties of the European 
olive. The cultivation of olive trees and the manufacture of their 
products have become industries of considerable importance on the 
Pacific coast, and it is fairly presumed that equal success will fol- 
low the introduction of this plant in the Southern States, where cli- 
matic conditions are favorable to its growth. 

The demand for semi-tropical and tropical plants of economic 
value for the most southern regions of the States is constantly in- 
creasing ; these demands are recognized and met, as far as practicable; 
hut; applications for seeds and plants of strictly tropical species are 
not ehdouraged, from the fact that the limits of their profitable cult- 
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ure are so restricted, tliat no results of commercial Importance can 
be hoped from their introduction ; at the same time it is duly recog- 
nized that carefully-conducted experimental tests are necessary to 
truly demonstrate the adaptability or otherwise of plants to climates 
or locations other than those of their native habitats, so that prac- 
tical tests continue to be made with plants whose prospective value 
warrants this experimentation. 

DIVISION OF ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY, 

Thawork of this division during the past year has been confined 
in the main to the collection and elaboration of material relating to 
the investigations mentioned in my last report. 

A year ago two bulletins were ready for the printer, one on the 
English Sparrow, the other on Bird Migration in the Mississippi 
Valley. The latter work has been issued in the form of a compact 
octavo volume of 313 pages, accompanied with a hypsometric map 
of the Mississippi Valley, showing the positions of the observation 
stations. The manuscript of the bulletin on the English SpaiTow 
is now in the hands of the Government Printer, and it is hoped that 
the bulletin will appear at an early date. 

Since the publication of my last preliminary report a carefully 
conducted series of experiments in poisoning noxious birds was 
made by one of the assistant {^riuthologists, and the results were incor- 
porated in the annual report of the division for 1887. In the same re- 
port appeared the results of a critical examination of the stomachs of 
more than one thousand hawks and owls, tabulated by the same assist- 
ant. The work in this direction has been contini^ed during the past 
year, and another assistant has spent much time in the examination 
of the stomachs of crows. The results of all these examinations, 
together with copious notes on the food-habits of the species con- 
cerned, will appear in two special bulletins already in an advanced 
stage of preparation. 

In imdertaking to identify the stomach contents of fruit-eating and 
seed-eating birds it became evident at once that no substantial prog- 
ress could be made without a reference collection of seeds, berries, 
and the pits of fruits. Such a carpological collection does not exist 
either in the Department of Agriculture or the U. S. National Mu- 
seurti; therefoi'e it has been necessary for members of the division 
to collect this indispensable material in order to carry on the work of 
identifying the stomach contents of crows, blackbirds, and many 
other species. 

Considerable progress has been made in arranging for publication 
the large amount of material in hand relating to the depredations of 
blackbirds, but this work, as well as that relating to the rice-bird or 
bobolink, is held back temporarily for lack of sufficient competent 
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field observation and experiment to complete the investigations and 
determine tlie economic status of the species. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the work of the year has 
been the collection and arrangement of material for one or more 
bulletins on the Pocket Gophers and Ground Squirrels of the United 
States— a work of surpassing importance to the agriculturists of the 
Mississippi Valley, and, indeed, the whole of the western two-thirds 
of the continent, though the magnitude of the losses occasioned by 
these animals and the imperative demand for a remedy are almost 
unknown and entirely unappreciated in the Eastern States, During 
the past summer an energetic field agent has devoted much time to 
this work in Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, and Utah; and the or- 
nithologist of the Department visited parts of Montana, Washington 
Territory, Oregon, and California in order to study personally the 
different phases of the problem there presented, as well as the reme- 
dial measures employed by the farmers of the region. 

The attempt to remedy the gopher evil by the award of bounties 
has proved as useless as in the case of the rabbit plague and spar- 
row scourge; and the persistency with which this method is resorted 
to shows the necessity for a compilation of bounty laws and their 
results, at least in the United States. Such a compilation was begun 
two years ago in connection with the sparrow investigation, and has 
been continued since, the scope of the work being enlarged to CQver 
all legislation directly affecting undomesticated birds and mammals* 

The importation of exotic species was spoken of in my annual re- 
port for 1886. During the past year the division has collected con- 
siderable information relating to this subject, particularly to the 
colonization of Asiatic pheasants in the Pacific coast region. This 
information will appear in the report of the division for 1888. 

The subject of the geographical distribution and migration of birds 
and mammals has received some attention during the year, but not a 
tithe of the consideration that its importance demands. The large 
and steadily increasing influx of material bearing on ^is and other 
subjects pertaining to the work of the division renders it impossible 
tp ^ve due consideration to any one branch of investigation inthout 
neglecting others. 

Scores of thousands of small birds are killed each year by striking 
the light-houses along the coasts and lakes of the XTiuted States and 
Canada, and the keepers of these lights are requited to ^ansmrfc to 
this division full accounts of tHe phenomena accompanying such 
catastrophes, together with specimens (heads and wings) of the birds 
killed. The material thu^ contributed is suflBLcient in itself to require 
the services of an assistant during the .entire year, and ^en to this 
is added the equally valuable reports of many hundred voluntary 
inland observers throughout the United States and Canada, it Wilt 
be seen that little can be accomplished with the present force of the 
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division, now almost exclusively occupied in tlie more purely eco- 
nomic phaseis of tlie work, 

A not unimportant incidental feature of the roxttine work of tlie 
division consists in the identification of specimens of birds and 
mammals sent to the Department for this purj>ose. The nnmber of 
specimeiis thus sent exceeded a thousand during the past year and 
is constantly increasing. It is hardly neceBsary to add that great 
good is done by thus diffusing among the people an accurate knowl- 
edge of the birds and mammals with which they are surrounded. 

The literg^ture of economic ornithology and mammalogy is both 
voluminoris and scattered, and a coinpetent person might profitably 
spend his entire time in collecting titles and references which would 
make this literature available. 

Meanwhile general interest in the practical work of the division 
increases, and a very large item of office work is that w^hich relates 
to the regular correspondence of the day. Upwai^ds of two thousanci 
six hundred letters have been written during the year, in addition 
to several thousand circular letters wliich have been sent out, and 
this is but one of several items which unite to give the rcmtine office 
woi-k of the division an importance disproportionate to its working 
foi*ce. 

SEED DIVISION. 

The work'reqiiired in the inanagement of the seed division is l>e- 
comingmore diversified and exacting than in former years. Tlie 
questions referred to the division for answer, either in full or in brief , 
seem to keep pace with the ever-increasing number of letters em- 
bodying not only tlie results of experience with seeds received by 
the writers, but on otlier matters tiiat seem to be more closely allied 
to . the work of the seed division than to that of any other. 

The gradually increasingnunibei- of reports recei ved involves much 
additional labor to collate experiences, condense and classify them, 
with the view of getting as much i)racticfil inf orniation in as limited 
a space as possible* The work of securing reports from practical 
f ar:mers^ and their heHxty cooperation, is becoming each season an 
easier task. This is to be accpraited for largely ,p»; the g^o*^ fitat 
the intrinsic value of tiie seed sent out has been measurably inci'eased 
since the practice of testing tlxeir^erniinating qual^es has become 
an important aiid indispensable i>art of the regular work of the 
division. • 

The reijuirements of the organic law creating the Department of 
Agmculture are, that it sliall acquire and diffuse among the people 
of the United States u^ subjects connected with 

agriculture, and procure, propagate and distribute among the peo- 
I^le new and valnable sae^ls aai^ and that the purchase and 

distribution oi seed shall be confined, to such seeds as- are ''rare and 
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uncGmmon to the country,'' or such as can be rnade more profit- 
able by frequent changes from one part of our country to another." 
Undoubtedly the primary object of the seed distribution is to give 
increased value to production, to ascertain tlxe best geographical dis- 
tribution of varieties, and to more rapidly introduce these into 
localities to which they are best adapted. A gratifying degree of 
progress has been made in the efforts to comply with the spirit of 
this law. 

The method of testing the germinating qualities of seeds before 
payment is laade f or them has been continued, and is found indis- 
pensable as a means of protecting the Department from sending out 
worthless and inf erior seeds. 

Nothing can be more injurious to the agricultural interests of the 
nation than the wide disseminatidn of imperfect seed, and that 
which is untrue to name, either by professional seedsmen or by the 
Agricultural Department. 

The Department seeds are now mainly distributed through the 
following cliattnd^ to constituents of members of Congress; 

seeoiid^ to regular statistical correspondents; third, to experiment 
stations and agricultural societies; fourth, to experinaent farmers; 
and, fifth, to miscellaneous applicants. In all cases^ so far as it is 
possible, such seeds are selected and sent out as are known to be 
suited to the respective localities. 

/ It has been made a rule of the division to send only such varieties 
of seeds as are asked for by those who desire them for experimental 
purposes, and are willing to make such reports as will enable the 
division to determine with considerable accuracy their value in the 
special localities where they may have been distributed. 

At no time in the recent history of the Department have there 
been so many inquiries for seeds, especially forage and grass S6eds> 
as have been referred to the division during the past year. These 
inquiries have arisen from a pressing need for such varieties as will 
thrive where the native grasses have failed, or where, from lack of* 
moisture during the sammer months, it is difficult or impossible to 
raise the ordinary grasses or forage plants. The effort made by the 
division to secure and distribute these seeds has been measurably 
snecessful, judging from the number of very satisfactory reports 
thaitareeoiistantly being received. Tlie producing of Florida-grown 
Teosinte seed, raised from seed sent out by the Department the pre- 
vious year, has proved to be a step in the right direction. . 

The methods of distribution have been materially modified both'in 
the increased number of varieties sent to constituents of memhers of/ 
Congress and in the manner of sending them, not only materially 
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point of destmation. The system of lettering alphabetically the dif- 
ferent varieties of grain, grasses, tobacco, cotton, and forage plants, 
adopted in August, 1885, whereby the varieties best adapted to special 
localities are designated for the guidance of the mailing clerk, has 
proved to be of great value in complying with the existing law rela- 
tive to the proper distribution of seeds. 

The syistem of apportioning the seeds has been perfected during 
the year by which members of Congress in ITlorida, southern Cali- 
fornia, or other sections lying in the same isothermal belt, receive 
only such seeds as are adapted to the climate, while members in the 
northern belt, instead of getting the same seed, receive its equiva- 
lent in varieties only adapted to a northern climate. 

If the operations of the division are to be continued, then its most 
manifest and urgent need, in order that its influence for the promo- 
tion of advanced agriculture may bo enhanced and its fullest value 
realized, is that of suitable experiment grounds, where imported or 
contributed seeds, or presumably new varieties, can be tested, and 
their identity or their propor nomenclature established, so that it 
moiy be definitely ascertained whether they are worthy of further 
propagation and distribution. 

Notwithstanding ail the improvements that have been introduced, 
however, the Commissioner is of the opinion that the experiment 
stations of the various States could carry on the work of testing 
and distributing seeds with more advantage to the agriculturists of 
the country than can possibly be effected by the seed division of this 
Department, The director of each station knows, or should know, 
the wants of each State a,nd Tenutory. He is familiar with its 
climate and soil and knows what products it is adapted to raise. He 
is better qualified to judge of the class of seeds needed in his sec- 
tion than any one can be who is stationed at the capital of the 
nation. Hence I renew my recommendation of last year to so 
change the law as to transfer the distribution of seeds to the experi- 
ment stations of the various States and Territories. 

FORESTRY mVISION. 

It is quite certain that there is hardly any division in the Depart- 
ment the work of which is more capable of expansion than the one 
charged with the forestry interests of the country. 

For some ten years now it has become a matter of routine report 
to call attention to the needs of this part of our resourcjes; to the im- 
portance of our forest areas in their natural and climatic aspect; to 
the necessity of forest management and forest planting* It seems 
that we are slow to respond to the warnings and admonitions and 
the signs of danger, because the danger is not immediate, and there- 
fore is difficult to realize. Yet our neglect in paying proper atten- 
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tion to this subject now mil certamly be felt by our nation in later 
years, as a similar neglect has been felt by other nations. 

Having arrived at a stage where the natural wood crop in certain 
directions shows signs of exhaustion, the mere question of material 
supply becomes of national importancG, The basis for an industry, 
such as that of lumber production and of, wood- working establish- 
ments-, which consumes an annual raw product the value of which 
may safely be placed at over one billion dollars, is certainly worthy 
of vigorous efforts to maintain in continuity. Still more is the in- 
terest of the community bound up in the forestry problem, where 
the forest by its position assumes similar functions, and ought to 
receive the same consideration from th.e community as those species 
of property which, like air, water, roads, etc., are administered with 
a view to common welfare. For whatever the theories, opinions, 
and beliefs of scientific authorities may be as to the futility of for- 
est climatic influences, our farmers have felt them, as well as those 
in other parts of the globe. We may consider the influence of for- 
est areas upon the distribution of waterflow and upon climatic con- 
ditions as weir established beyond dispute as is their material value* 

Whilewe have gained a general idea of these facts, we are lacking 
sufla^cient data to estimate the position which the remaining natural 
forest crops and forest areas in our country maintain with regard to 
our requirements. Investigations in this direction would properly 
have formed the work of the division in its earlier stages, in order 
to create a basis for further action on the part of the Government. 
Yet the multifarious directions into which the activity of the divis- 
ion was called, and insufficient funds have hitherto prevented such 
systematic work. 

With the recognition of the restrictions which are imposed upon 
it by the limited appropriation at my command for this line of re- 
search, the work of the division is gradually assuming definite shape 
iii such scientific investigations as may eventually serve for a rational 
basis of pracidcal f orest management; abandoning, for the present, 
work iii many directions that it would be desirable and profitable 
to prosecute, if expansion and limitation were dictated by proper 
economy. 

The demand for different and more extended work on the part of 
the division will be in vain until the means for stich work are 
granted. Practical work might be considered the protection and 
proper administration of our Q-overnment timber lands, the value 
and superlative importance of whieh still reniain to be considered 
by Congress. The plantiiig to forest of miUtary reservations in 
the Western plains would not only be a proper and practical dispo- 
sition of this national property, and would render it more valuable, 
but at the same time would serve as a school to the settlers in those 
regions as experimental grounds in forestry, and, besides, open 
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anotlier useful and i)ractical field of activity for the division by 
furnisMng plant material for distribution. 

Distribution of plant material, which other natioiiB practice with 
the most desirable results, and which, under a well elaborated plan 
devised by the division last year, promised to be a valuable part of the 
work of the division, had to be abandoned this year entirely because 
the sending of small packages of seed, to which a small part of the 
appropriation might have been devoted, could hardly be considered 
of practical value as an encouragement to forestiy. 

Our need in forestry is not, as it is in agriculture, to introduce 
new kinds so much as it is to fm-nish in sufficient quantity and 
quality material of well proved species to our pioneers in th e treeless 
sections of the country. 

Experimentation in forestry, sucli as might be carried on in con- 
nection with the planting of large areas as proposed, and which 
could be made of great service to tlie fomst planters of the West, is 
also precluded by the deficiency of working funds* 

While the ivcived and value of reliable knowledge in regard to 
forest supplies, forest consumption, and forest renewal is not to be 
ujiderestimated, statistical inquiries have for the most part been 
abandoned by the division, because the partial returns which alone 
can resiilt from the metliods of collecting statistics at the disposition 
of the division can not bring us any nearer to positive knowledge 
beyond tlie general fact that our forest suj^plies are being decimated 
by fire iwid ax at a rate exceeding that of natural reproduction, 
wliich we lmve known for some time* 

A valuable report on the Forest Conditions of the Bocky Mount- 
ain Region has ^been issued dming tlie year as Bulletin No. % It 
gains special importance from the fact that most of the timber land 
belonging to the National Governm.ent is located in that region, and 
tliat the need aiid methods of reform in its disposal and manage- 
ment are presented in the rejiort with rational argument and in an 
uuequivocat maimer. 

The annual report of the forosti'y divisioax was issued as a separ 
rate publication on account of its special interest. It has received 
the highest commend^ition in tliis cxmntry find abroad, and contains 
much intbrmation ill i-egard to the ax^t of forestry which must be 
welcome to the forest planter. It also bears testimony to the propo- 
sition that devotion to the scientific investigations upon which the 
practice is to be built may be considered the proper limitation of the 
sphere of a forestry division without forests and without adequate 
funds- / . 

The in veafeigations which have principally occupied the division this 
yeax^ lie in two directions— -biological studies, which will allow us t6 
judge of the difiierent methods by which the crop of various timbers 
should be grown^ and technological investigations, which will ao- 



quaint us witli the nature of the crop and the conditions whicR in- 
fluence its quality. 

These ktttei" in-\restigafcions, wliich )mve already yielded interesting 
results, are perhaps among the more fruitful ; and it is strange that 
their close relatidn to forestry and their pertinency should 3xave been 
overlooked. 

The properties upon which the use of wood in the jirts is based 
should be we!H kxioym td the f orest-grower if he wishes to produce a 
crop of given quality useful for definite purposes. But, as a matter 
of fact, our ignorance in this direction is most astonishing and has 
been fruitful in fostering a wasteful use of our natural forest, while* 
the same ignorance misleads, even the forest-planter of to-day in 
choosing the timber he plants and the locality t6 which he adapts it. 

As usual, a considerable missionary work has. fallen to the divis- 
ion. The calls for the representation of thQ facts, concerning forestry 
at public meetings are constantly increasing; and I have, as far as 
practicable, detailed the chief of the division to attend such meet- 
ings and by personal contact and impression widen among our peo- 
ple the conception of the meaning of this economical science, a 
knowledge and appreciation of which are growing more and more 
liecessary from year to year. 

The work of this division for the current year has been lai'gely in 
the line of microscopical investigation of adulterations of food-stuffs, 
principally of the condiments of commerce, which will be illustrated 
in the f orfchcoming report of the division hy means of microphoto- 
graphs and colored drawings, showing the cellular structure of the 
berries, roots, etc. , and their pulverizations, and, for purposes of com- 
parison, a series of photographs and drawings showing the structural 
forms of the principal adulterants used. 

Examinations have been made from time to time, as occasion de- 
manded, of other food-stuffs, partiotdarly of butter and of lard, as 
provided for by act of Congress. 

Correspondence relating to mushrooms has increased, and numer- 
ous i^cimens have been sent to ihe division for identification as to 
edibility. i 

A series of experiments with oils*and fats |ias had an especially 
interesting result in what the microscopist describes as the incidental 
discovery of the fluorescance, under a given treatment, of certain 
oils and fats, and a banning of a classification of them, under the 
head of fluorescent and non-fliuoreseent^ introducing a new and im- 
IK>rtant feature in the detection of their adulterations. 

The work on textile fibers and textile fabrics continues ; such re- 
sults as have been already reached will be set forth with illustrations. 
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A large increase lias been made in the collection of fibers, both, of 
domestic aad foreign growth, 

^Following the instructions to that effect, an exhibit was prepared 
by this diTisioix ajid forwarded to the Exposition at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This exhibit consisted of about three hundred plates relating 
to microscopy and the work of the division. 

DIVISION OF POMOLOGY. 

The results of anotlier year's work of this division add new en- 
couragement to the hopes entertained when I established this divis- 
ion a little over two years ago, and to which I have horetofore given 
expression. The fruit-growers of the entire country have entered . 
into hearty co-oi>eration with it, and by correspondence and in per- 
son have expressed their siatisf action with its working plans. 

TROl'ICAti AND SEMI-TROPICAL FJRUITS. 

The cultivation of tropical and semi-tropical fruits in the United 
States is yet in its infancy in this country, and the importance of 
making a thorougli investigation of the facts regarding their culture 
so far as exparim'ents have been inade, and placing such information 
in the hands of those interested in this subject, has caused me to 
have a special report prepared during the year, and issued as Bulle- 
tin No. 1, which has been widely distributed. It is hoped that the 
culture of these, and many kinds of fruits now unknown or but 
poorly understood by the majority of our people who live where 
they may be grown, may be thereby materially advanced. Notably 
among these is the lemon, which succeeds admirably in the warmer 
portions of California and Florida. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, $3,835,147 were paid to foreign countries for this fruit 
alone, and this in the face of the fact that we have sufficient territory 
suitable to produce all that our markets demand. - 

Seedling varieties of superior excellence or American origin and 
the best of those grown in Europe are bemg placed in the hands of 
intelligent experimenters for encouraging the indus- 

try. The same is in some sense true regarding the pine-apple, the 
guava, the banana, and many otherti^ical fruits, a^ are 
receiving the most careful attention by this division, 

HARDY BTaiOTs'm OT^ 

That portio2i of the country lying west of the Great Lakes east of 
the Rocky fountains and north of the forty-second parallel are in 
especial need of varieties of fruits which will withstand the pecul- 
iarly severe winter climate which renders many of the older varie- 
ties worthless there. The same is fanie of the extren^ 
tion of the New England States. 
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In the year 1860 this Department hegan the importation of varie- 
ties from Russia to meet this requirement. As many of these varie- 
ties have been bearing for several years, a special agent was ap- 
pointed to visit the Forthern States, and carefully examine into the 
merits of such fruits as he could find, and prepare a report. This 
report is embodied in Bulletin No. 2 of this division. 

Investigations and experiments are to be continued by the division, 
and all possible assistance rendered to the fruit-growers of these 
regions. 

OUR WILIJ FRUITS. 

There is perhaps no country outside the tropics having so great a 
, wealth of natural fruits as our own. To properly investigate them in 
their natural habitats, and induce experimentation and development 
with them in the garden, orchard, and vineyard, is within the prov- 
ince of the pomological division. Something has already been done 
in this direction^ and plans have been made and are being executed, 
which it is expected will result in increased scientific knowledge of 
these fruits and in their improvement under cultivation. 

Work is now well advanced on a monograph of the wild grapes, 
ai>d within the coming year a monograph of this genus will be ready 
for publication, which will be of unusual interest to scientists and 
practical vineyardists. It will be accompanied with complete typ- 
ical illustrations in colors, showing every species of grape native in 
the United States. 

FRUITS EXAMINED AND NAJklBD. 

During the last year there have been received by the pomologist 
493 packages of fruits, containing in the aggregate fully 10,000 speci- 
mens. Every State and Territory except Wyoming and Nevada has 
been represented thereby, and many have been received from for- 
eign countries. All have been studied and compared and accurate 
records kept. A large number were sent to be named, which the 
division has been able to do in nearly every case. . 

CLBiaCAL A8SISTAK0B. 

' The increasing necessity for an assistant and additional clerical 
force in this division is very ui^gent, and it is hoped that Congress 
may provide for the same* ^ o : 

NEW LABOBATORY. 

I renew the recommendations made in my reports of last year and 
of the year before, that provision be made for the erection on the 
grounds of this Department of a suitable building for laboratory pur- 
poses. The underlying reasons are of the most commanding and 
urgent chamcter. 

The present buildings originally designed for the offices of the 
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pui-ely administrative and clerical branches of the Department of 
Agriculture, has, with the lapse of time, and in consequence of 
added functions imposed by Congress, been partially surrendered 
for uses to which it is in no respect adapted. The discomfort arising 
from, the proximity of a chemical laboratory in the basement and an 
animal dissecting room in the garret is least among the arguments 
which present themselves in behalf of a new and proper building. 
The noxious odors incident to the chemical analyses, or of post- 
mortem diagnoses of animal diseases, imperil human health and 
perhaps human life. The conveniences and even the simple requi- 
sites of light, ventilation, and equable temperature, so essential to 
some of the delicate operations of scientists and expei-ts, are con- 
spicuously lacking in the pre.-^ent quarters of the bureaus of chem- 
istry and animal industry. Some fields of investigation which 
promise important economic results can hardly be entered upon 
under the present circumstances, while not infrequently the work of 
weeks of careful study is lost by reason of changes of temperature 
against which it is impossible to guard. Indeed, until greater secur- 
ity is aiforded we are deterred from making any experiments with 
suph diseases as anthrax, glanders, antinomycosis, and others trans- 
missible to man. Basement rooms are needed with cement or 
asphalt floors for keeping small animals for experimental purposes; 
rooms are needed for tlie burning of dangerous material from dis- 
eased animals, for the testiiig of disinfectants, for the storing of 
pathological material designed to illustrate phases of disease, and to 
instruct those who come to the Department for information. 

No less important is it that the Division of Entomology be accom- 
modated with more desirable work-rooms. The functions of this 
laranoh of the Deparament, tlwmgh less obnoxious and repulsive than 
some of those mentioned in connectitm with the others, are essen- 
tially related to- the laboratory. The correspondence and the clerical 
and literary work of this division are carried on in two rooms of the 
second floor of this building, and in space temporarily partitioned 
off from the main library. Experiments in silk-culture are conducted 
in inconvenient quarters in tlio wooden annex; while much of the 
valuable material, to which reference is constantly necessary, is 
stored in the vastly overcrowded rooms of the National Museum. 
There is no room in which to rear and study live insects, an impor- 
tant branch of modern entomology, and none worthy the name in 
which to experiment with remedies and insecticides. 

Que of the most pressing needs of the division is an exhibition-room, 
in which to set forth the facts in regard to injurious insects^ to dis- 
play appliances and insecticides needed in subduing them' and to 
store for ready comparison and study the accumulation of specimens 
and works of reference which are at the command of the entomolo- 
gist and his assistants, but now only partially available. 
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The Bureau of Animal Industry and the divisions of Chemistry and 
Entomology, in the creation and for the support of which Congress 
has in other respects provided liberally, have won for themselves a 
high standing in the scientific world, and it would be a measure of 
economy now to provide them with the quarters which are absolutely 
essential to their further development and increased usefulness. 

I earnestly beg the attention of Congress to this state of aJffairs, 

PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

A wise and well-regulated system of public roads and highways 
throughout the United States is daily becoming a greater necessity 
for the material* development of the resources of this country, and 
merits the earnest attention of Congress, The common roads of the 
country are the veins and arteries through which flow the agricult- 
ural productions and the commercial supplies, which are the life- 
blood of the nation, to those great ducts of travel and transportation— 
the raiboads of the country. 

While puir railway system has become the most perfect in the 
world, the common roads of the United States have been neglected 
and are inferior to those of any other civilized country in the world. 
They are deficient in every necessary qualification that is an attribute 
to a good road ; in direction, in slope, in shape and service, and, most 
of all, in want of repair. These deficiencies have resxilted not only 
f rojn an ignorance of the true principles of road-making, but also 
from the varied systems of road-building in force in the several States 
of the Union, due to defective legislation. The principle upon which 
the several States have based much of their road legislation is known 
as the ''road-tax" system of personal service and commutation, # 
which is unsound as a principle, unjust in its operations, wasteful in 
its practice, and unsatisfactory in its results. It is a relic of feudal- 
ism borrowed from the *' statute labor" of England, and its evil re- 
sults are to-day apparent in the neglected and ill-conditioned com- 
most roads of the country, 

ii is a question of vast importance to the welfare of this nation 
that these arteries of agricultural and commercial life should receive 
the attention that their importance deserves, and that an effort 
should be made to remedy the defects now existing and establish a 
system that could be made uniform and efficient in all the States of 
the Union* 

Bv the improvement of these common roads every branch of our 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industries would be 
, materially benefited. Every article brought to market would be 
diminished in price i the number of horses necessary as a motive 
power would be reduced, and by these and other retrenchments mill- 
ions of dollars would be annually saved to the public. The expense 
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of repairing roads and tlie wear and tear of veMoles and horses would 
be essentially diminislied, and the thousands of acres of land the 
products of which are now wasted in feeding unnecessary animals in 
order to carry on this character of transportation would be devoted 
to the production of food for the inhabitants of the country. In fact, 
the public and private advantages which would result from effecting 
this great object in the improvement of our highways are incalcula- 
ble, not only to the agricultural community as a class, but to the 
whole population as a nation. The Government itself would be bene- 
fited in a reduction of the charge incumbent upon the transportation 
of its mails where these roads are used as post-roads. 

An investigation pertinent to this subject has been inaugurated 
by the dean of the engineering department of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tenn. He has collected a large amount of data 
bearing upon the various systems ,of highway administration, col- 
lection of statistics, showing the amounts expended for new roads in 
each locality, maintenance and repairs of existing roads, length of 
roads, and the amount of travel on them. This amount of material 
already collected has been tendered to this Department, *if the work 
would be continued by it and prosecuted to an end. Having no fund 
available for such an investigation, I have been unable to accept 
this information upon the terms proposed. I would recommend to 
Oongress that it would be advisable to provide for this investigation 
to be made so that the outlines of a system could be prepared Ayhich 
would be feasible under our present forms and policies of both gen- 
eral and State government and taxation, to establish a uniform con- 
dition of public highways. 

* ■ 

PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Congress having accepted on the i>art of this Government the in- 
vitation of the French Republic to take part in an International 
Exposition to be held in Paris in 1889, authorized the Gommissioner 
of Agriculture by joint resolution approved May 10, 1888, to collect 
and prepare suitable specimens of the agricultural productions of 
the several States and Territories of the Union for exhibition at said 
exposition. 

A special division has been organized in this Department for this 
purpose an.d a number of special agents have been appointed to col- 
lect suitable specimens for exhibition. The work incident to the 
preparation of this exhibit is progressing as rapidly as possible and 
every effort will be niado to prepare a creditable ^ representation of 
our agricultural in'oductions and which enter so largely into our ex- 
ports; but the fact that the appropriations for the purpose were made 
so late is not only to be deplored but will materially affect the exhi- 
bition itself. 
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GORRBSPONDBNCE. 

With each successive year the correspondence of the Departiiient 
is largely increased, and the variety of subjects on which inf ormation 
is asked more and more diversified, embracing a range far beyond 
any thing contemplated by its organic act. Such letters as are de- 
manded in arranging the details for the various expositions at home 
.and abroad placed under my charge by Congress, the manifold in- 
quiries relative to the establishment of experiment stations in the 
different States, the accruing and daily augmenting necessities re- 
quired in placing the new divisions of Pomology, Ornithology, and 
Vegetable Pathology, etc., in a condition of usefulness, the informa- 
tion required by proposed emigrants not only as to Territories but 
also as to newly admitted States, the voluminous details of the recent 
experiments in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum, and similar 
leading matters, combined with the ordinary inquiries as to new devel- 
opments in agricultural machinery, seeds, cereals, etc., have involved 
an amount of correspondence, which can hardly be inferred from 
this brief allusion. But the results attained have amply compensated 
for the increased labor, as evinced by the ' universal approbation 
shown in the replies of inquirers, as well as by the fact of the wide 
distribution of new and. important facts which are constantly coming 
to my notice tending to the promotion of the agricultural interests 
of the country. 

NEW DIRECTORY. 

One of the most useful and widely called for reports ever pub- 
lished by the Department was a document issued some years ago 
setting forth the name and post-oface address of the principal offi- 
cers of each national, State, county, and local agricultural organiza- 
tion or society in the United States, 

As the document is now an old one its value has become impaired 
to a considerable extent, and consequently during the year I have as- 
signed clerks to the duty of collecting as rapidly as possible the 
necessary data and information to enable us to correct and edit this 
volume and publish a new directory of the organizations referred to, 
with a list of their respective officers, brought vdowm£ to the year 
1889. 

DOCUMENT ROOM. 

The following Is a statement showing the number and kinds of 
documents received at and distributed from the folding-room of the 
Department. The Annual Eeport of the Department for 1887 has 
been printed during the cuiTent year by order of Congress, 400,000 
copiesinnumber, of which 370,000 are held for distribution by Sena- 
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tors andmemborsof the House of Representatives, and 30,000 copies 
assigned to this Department* Other reports have been as follows: 

DIVISIOJ^ OP BTATISTICa— NEW SERIES. 

No. of copies. 

No. 48» Report upon the numbers and value of farm animals and on freight 

rates of transportation companiesy January and February, 1888. , 18,000 
No. 49, Rei)ort on distribution and consumption of com and wheat md on 

freight rates of transportation companies, March, 1888. . , . . . . . 18, 000 
No. 50. Report of the condition of winter grain and the condition of farm 
animals and on the freight rates of transportation companies, 



Apijl,1888.. : 18,000 

No. 51. Report of tlie condition of winter grain, tlie progress of cotton 

planting, and wages of farm labor. May, 1888 18, 000 

No, 53. Report of acreage of wheat and cotton and condition of cereal 
crops, with freight rates of transportation companies^ June, 

1888 18,000 

No. 58. Report of the area of corn, potatoen, and tobacco, and condition of 
growing crops, and on freigltt rates of transportation compa- 
nies, July, 1888 .> , 18, 000 

No, 54. Report on the condition of growing crops, and on freight rateg of 

transportation companies, August, 1888 18,000 

No, 55. Report on eoiiditi<ni of crops in America and Europe, and on 

freight rates of transportation companies, September, 1888. . . 19^000 
No* 56. Report on condition of crops, yield of grain per acre, and on 

freight rates of transportation companies, October, 1888 18, 000 

No, 57. Rei)ort on yield of crops per acre, and on freight vatas of transport 

tation companies, No v( ?iriber, 1B88 , ;\ . 18, 000 

No. 58. Report on the crops of the year and on freight rates of transpor- 
tation companies, December, 1888 18, 000 

BOTANICAL 1>IVISI0N. 

Bulletin No. 5. Report on the experiments made in 1887 in the treatment 

of the downy mildew and black-rot of the grape-vine 5,000 

Bulletin No, 6. Rejioi-t on the grasses of the arid districts 10, 000 

Report of Botanist. ; . . . , 500 

Circular No. 5. Pungioides or remedies for plant disease. 5, 000 

Bulletin No. 7. Report on black-rot of grapes 10. OOQ 

OHBMIOAL mtlSION. 

BuHetin No. 17, Experunents in the manufacture of sugar at Fort Scott, 

Kaas., RioOrande, N. J.,eto 10,000 

Bulletin No. 18, Sugaor-producing plants . . , . . . , 10, OOQ 

Bulletin No. 19. Methods of analysis of commercial fertilizers, etc . 8, 000 

Bulletin No. 17. The Chinch Bug, April 19 . , 5, 000 

Reprint of Bulletin No, 9/ The Mulberry Silk-Worm, April 80 8, 000 

Catalogue of Exhib^ at New Orleans, May SI. , , 1,000 

Reprint of Bulletin No. 10, Our shade trees aaid their defoliators, July 13. . 3, 000 

Author's edition to animal report, July 37 ...... , 1, 600 

Reprint of BuUetin No. 9. The Mulberry Silk-^Worm, October 39.. , . 5,000 
Bulletin No. 19. An eniuneration of the published synopsis, catsilogue of 

North American insects, October % , . . • 5, 000 
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Insect Life : No. of copies. 

Volume I, No. 1, July 28 5, 000 

Volume I, No. 2, August 24 , _ _ , 5^ 000 

Volume I, No. 3, October 3, _ _ 5,000 

Volume I, No. 4, October 23. ........ , , 5^ OOO 

Volume I, No. 5, November 33 , , 5, 000 

Volume ly No. 6* 5, 000 

FORESTRY DIVISION, 

JBulletin No. 2. Report on the forest condition of the Rocky Mountains, 

September 29.. 5,000 

Annual report of the division of forestry, August 80 5, 000 

CiTcular— increasing the durability of tinlb^^r. _ _ 5^ 000 

Circular to Seedmen, on new forage plants / _ . 1 ^ oOO 

BUREAU OF AKIMAI. INDUSTRY. 

Girculars for Bureau of Animal Industry . _ , . , _ , . , 25^ 000 

, ORNITHOLOGIST DIVISION, 

Author's edition, Septeii9;ber 17 , 1^ 50q 

POMOIiOaiCAL DIVISION. 

Re]X)rt of Pomologist^ September 17 , 500 

Letters of Ctomimssioner <)f in response to Senate resolution of 

Deeper 7, 1887. . . . ..... . . , . . ; . . . . 1,000 

MSCELLANiEOUS WOB 

Jackets folded. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ gO qqq 

Envelopes made, 10 by 14 , 

Franks written.... i,!!! ^! !!!!! ISO^OOO 

Number of letters written 800 

4^885 packages of envelopes and 2,700 quires of paper mailed to corre- 
spondents 7 585 

In conchision, I desire to piablicly express my thanks to tlie officers, 
employes, and ten thousand correspondents of the Department, for 
their hearty co-operation in the work of the Department, for their 
conscientious devotion to duty, for their loyalty to the interests of 
the present administration of the Department, and in general for 
the assistance which they have at all times rendered ; and, finally, 
I commend to the consideration of Congress the needs, both present 
and fnture, of a department which, if properly recognized, will he- 
come an institntion in the public service whose importance and 
value can not be overestimated. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ^ 

Norman J. CoLMAN, 
Commissioner of AgricvUure. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

.V - 

Sir: I have the honor to present herewith my annnal report for 
the year 1888. In this report I have carried out the policy outlined 
in the Introduction to my report for the year 1887, of limiting it to 
artioles of general inters to the whoio country and of puhlishmg in 
special bulMins articles relating to more restricted or local indus- 
tries. 

In pursuance of this policy the leading article in this report treats 
of the Plum Curculio, an insect upon which nothing complete has 
been published by the Department, from the fact that 1 had, previous 
to my connection therewith, published several extended articles upon 
it. During the past two years there has been much demand for a gen- 
. eral article upon this destructive fruit pest. Much interest has also 
been excited by the publication of certain articles on the cause of im- 
munity of wild plums, and an important era in the warfare against 
this insect has oeen marked by the recent adoption of arsenical 
sprays as a preventive of in jury. Experiments have been carried on 
during the past two years by agents of this Division which disprove 
the former theory and which confirm the partial efficacy of a proper 
spraying with Paris green or London purple. . The results are sum- 
marized in the article. 

The article upon the Hop^ Plant-louse is a summary of the results 
arrived at in the investigation. The details of the investigation, to- 
gether with the reports of agents and some further particulars of the 
experiments with remedies I have reserved for a special bulletin for 
circulation among hop-growersw as the paper is too long for the lim- 
ited space allotted to the annual report. 

Since the publication of my report for 1886 a great deal of inter- 
esting material has been brought together which is supplementary 
io the article on the Fluted or Cottony Cushion-scale of California. 
This matter should be published soon, and inasmuch as the original 
article appeared in an anmial report and as the discussion of remedies 
is applicable to other scale-insects as well, and particularly as the 
discussion of some of the i^rinciples involved in the study of this 
pest are of broad interest, I have brought together these supplement- 
ary facts in an article in this report. As suggested in the Iiitroduc- 
tion to my report for 1887, the Department has been able, through 
the State Department, to send an agent, Mr. Koebele, tp Australia, 
for the purpose of studying and collecting for importation iixto Cali- 
fornia the parasites of this pest in its native home. The results of 
this mission are up to the present time most encouraging; Over 
12>033 living parasites have been successfully transported, to Los 
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AngeleSj Oal, , arid are at present confined to infested orange trees 
under the obser-vation of Mr. Coqnillett, I expect two wore large 
shipments and Mr. Eoebele will himself return with the last, giving 
it the most careful personal supervision. 

Further experiments with remedies for this scale-insect are detailed 
in a report by Mr. Goquillett which is published under the head of 
Reports of Agents. He considers mainly sxLm)lementaryexrp 
with the gas treatment and with one of Mr. Koebele^s resin com- 
pounds. 1 have elsewhei^e declared my opinion that the present state 
of discouragement among citrus-growers of California is not entirely 
justified, since past experience has shown that by a thorough use of 
the kerosene-resin washes young groves can be kept free from this 
scale at a reasonable expense. 

A report upon the work in silk-culture is included, from Mr. Philip 
Walker. In reference to these experiments and to the general sub- 
ject of silk-culture in the United States I find no reason to modify 
the conclusions which have been repeatedly expressed in my pre- 
vious rej^orts. The arguments made some five years ago before the 
then Tariff Committee in the House of Representatives, which re- 
sulted in the recommendation of a duty on the raw silk by the said 
committee, have the same force to-day that they had then. The duty 
was stricken off in the Senate by arguments which w;ere humorously 
in conflict with each other. 

For the past five years the Department has been carrying on, un- 
der my direction, a series of experiments with a view of testing the 
feasibility of profitable silk-reeling and of thus establishing a home 
market for cocoons. For two years these experiments were made at 
three different points, viss : San Francisco, New Orleistns, and Phila- 
delphia, with a view of establishing filatures at such points. The 
result, as may be seen by previous reports, was not satisfactory. 
There seemed to be, however, from the promise which the Serrell 
automatic reeliuj^ macliinery then gave, some prospect of overcoming 
many of the difficulties which had been encountered in the earlier 
attempts, and three years ago Congress autliorized you to establish 
a silk filature in connection with the D^artmeni atn^ashington, 
where it could be directly superintended by myself and Mr. Walker, 
and to thoroughly test the Serrell automatic machinery, I felt that 
two years^ experimentation would enable me to give a definite an- 
swer to the question as to whether with this machinery the question 
of labor could be sufliciently minimized to make silk-reeling profita- 
ble in the United States. 

Owing to various vicissitudes and contingencies which it is not 
necessary to refer to in detail, and particidarly from #Le^ f^^ 
experimental work, under Departmental restrictions, is more expen- 
sive than it would be in private hands, the results of these two years^ 
experimentation were not entirely satisfactory, though they indicated 
very clearly that the silk could not be reeled at a profit. Some im- 
provements were at that time being perfected in France in the der 
tails of the Serrell automatic machinery which seemed again, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker, who personally investigated tGieiin,^^ 
well, and to justify the continuation of the experiments ; and Congress 
a^pj^ojoriated the thiM time for this purpose and also to provide for 
the establishment of some choking stations at different points in the 
West or in the centers of silk-culture, where the ooc^ons MgM be 
intelligently handled and choked under supervisioii. 

Owing to the lateness of the season when the appropriation be- 
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came available ; to the fact that the Division was reqnii^ed to make 
an exhibit at the Cincinnati Exposition ; and, lastly, to the fact that 
Mr. Philip Walker has found difficulty with the later improvements 
in the machinery received from France, the work the present year 
has not progressed to such an extent as to justify a final conclusion. 
Some patentable improvements have been made which may over- 
come some of the chief difficulties hitherto encountered ; but I am 
free to confess that I have little hope of final favorable result so far 
as the main object of the experimentation is concerned. In short, I 
do not believe that, with whatever discoveries or improvements we 
may make, it will ever be profitable to reel silk in this country with- 
out some protection against the cheaper labor of foreign countries, 
and this means that the experiments so far made confirm the argu- 
ments which I have always urged as to the necessity of such protec- 
tion for the establishment of silk-culture in America. 

There is no question as to our ability to produce the cocoon and, as 
I have urged, we have many advantages over the Old World in this 
respect; but the five gears' experimentation with Congressional aid 
has simpler served to give an artificial impetus to silk-raising which 
would again fall back to its former condition upon the withdrawal 
of such aid. No one could be more enthusiastic or more interested 
in his efforts to successfully solve the problem than Mr. Philip Walker, 
who has had direct charge of the filature here at Washin^on; and, 
after careful calculation, he has estimated that a specific duty of $1 
per pound upon the reeled or so-called raw silk would render the 
reeling ;prpfitable in this country. Without such duty I fear that 
the continued experimentation with the Serrell reel will be of very 
little avaiL For it must hot be forgotten that whatever improve- 
ments accrue from our own experimentation here will be just as 
valuable abroad, unless they are protected by patent for the benefit 
of the American Government. 

Without considering in any way the question of protection in the 
abstract it has always seemed to me plam that if tlie policy of the 
Government is protection there should be no exception or discrimina- 
tion made in this particular case. 

The investigations of the Division during the year have been sum- 
marized in your annual report to the President. They consist, in 
brief i of an investigation of the free-living Nematode worms of the 
family Anguillulidae which infest the roots of Peach and other crops 
in Florida ; an investigation of the damage done by the Boll Worm of 
Cotton to the tomato crop in cei-tain of the Gulf States ; an investi- 
gation of the condition of affairs in the Northwest regarding the prob- 
abilities of an invasion of the Rocky Mountain Loctist ; me further 
investigation of insects in jurious to cereal crops ; of the Buffalo Gnat 
of the Southwest; of certain -Lnjurious insects in Missouri, and of 
insects injurious to live-stock, 

^ The agent who has been engaged upon the first of these investiga- 
tions has submitted his report, which will be published in a separate 
bulletin. The report upon the second is here published/ There- 
suite of Mr. Bruner's trip to the Northwest have been summarized in 
the Sejytember number of the periodical bulletin^ and I may here 
repeat in brief that, so far as his examination of the condition of 
affairs warrants an croinion, the outlook for 1889 is most favorable. 
Early in the season the destructive locusts did great damage in Min- 
nesota and excited fears of more widespread injury another year; but 
this report of Mr. Bruner's and the excellent work done in Minnesota 
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by a former assistant in the Division, Mr. Otto Lugger, have re- 
lieved us from all such anticipations of extended damage. 

The publications of the Division during the year represent, to 
some extent, the work done, and have been as follows : 

Bulletin Fo. 17. The Chinch Bug. A general summary of its 
history, habits, enemies, and of the remedies to be used against it. 
t This bulletin was called forth by the fact that the season of 18S7 
was marked by very extensive Chinch Bug damage over a large por- 
tion of the West and Northwest, as well as some of our Southern 
Atlantic States. It was issued early in the spring and^ distributed 
generally over the infested region, affording farmers information 
' upon which to base their operations during the present season* 

Bulletin No. 9. The Mulberry Silk-worm. Seventh edition. 
\- The call for this manual of instructions has been so great that six 
editions have been exhausted. 

Bulletin No. 18. The Life and Entomological Work of the late 
Townend Glover, first Entomologist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The work done by Mr. Glover during his long term of service for 
the Department was of such a character as to merit this attention. 
In the bulletin the characteristics of the man, his methods of work, 
and tlio results accomplished are treated, and a bibliography of his 
entomological writings is appended. 

Catalogue of the Exhibit of Economic Entomology at the New 
Orleans Exposition. Second edition. 

The shape in which this catalogue Vvns published in 1885 was -such 
that it afforded at a glance tlie principal references to the literature 
of our most prominent injurious insects, together with an indication 
of their natural enemies and the remedies io be used against them. 
Its arrangement was such as to render it an excellent medium for, 
labeling collections in ec^ononnc entomology, and for conveying 
succinct information. As a result there has been a constant call for 
it from entomologists and agriculturists, and a new edition became 
necessarjr. 

Bulletin No. 10, Our Shade Trees and their Jusect Defoliators. 
Second revised edition. 

^ The call for this bulletin has been very large iiideed, and in the 
light of the experience of the seavsonof 1887, certain facts were added 
and the second edition was published to meet the demand. 

Bulletin No. 19. Enumeration of the published Synopses, Cata- 
logues, and Lists of North A inorican Insects, together with oth er Inf or- 
raation intended to assist the Student of North American Entomol- 
ogy, 

Hardly any question is nioi'o often asked of the entomologist than 
liow can books bo obtained which will enable one to identify insects? 
This bulletin was published in part to answer this question, and also 
to furnish information as to the best works ui)on economic entomol- 
ogy and upon general entomology, and how to obtain them. It has 
been, very well received, and is probably as useful a bulletin as has 
been pul)lished by the Department for some time. 

Periodical Bulletin, Insect Life. Nos. 1 to 7. 

The necessity for some si)eedy and regiilar means of publication, 
in which might bo printed short articles, notes, reports of the prog- 
ress ot investigations, and short articles npon entomological subjects 
which are either too limited in scope or too disconnected to be used 
in the annual report or in special bulletins of the Division resulted in 
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tMs Periodical Bulletin. The manner in which it has heen received 
and the favorable comments of the agricultural Dress, of farmers' 
and of workers in agricultural entomology, have borue out my 
prophecy in the introductory number to the effect that so far as the 
interests of economic entomology are concerned we have instituted no 
reforftithat will be productive of more general good or that will give 
more general satisfaction. The numbers up to the present time htive 
consisted of two signatures each and have been plentifully illustrated, 
a prominent feature being extracts from the correspondence of the 
Division with farmers and others on the subiect of injurious insects. 

The Divisional force remains substantially as it was a year ago, 
though the demand which the recently established experiment sta- 
tions have made for experienced entomologists, and the more liberal 
salaries which many of them are able to pay, as compared with De- 
partment salaries, have drawn from the Division two of my effective 
assistants— Mr. Otto Lugger, vv^ho has accepted a position at the Min- 
nesota station, and Mr. William B. Alwood, who has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Virginia station. Their places have been filled by Mr 
T;der Townsend, of Michigan, and Mr. C. L. Marlatt, of Kansas. 

The preparation of the exhibit of the agricultural products of the 
country for the Paris Exposition of 1889. which you have charged me 
with as your representative, has necessarily occupied much of my time 
since last September ; and as the President has seen fit to appoint me 
as one of the assistant commissioners to that Exposition I shall neces- 
sarily be away from the office for some months during the coming 
summer. But the divisional force is so- organized and plans for the 
futurfe so made that the work of the Division will not suffer, but will 
go on under the intelligent management of my first assistant, Mr. 
Howard, with whom I shall be in constant correspoadence during 
my absence. 

Respectfully submitted, January 31, 1889. 

C. V. Riley, 
' EnUymdlogisi. 

Hon. FOBMAN J. COLMAN, 

Commissioner. 



MISCELLANEOUS INSECTS. 
THE PLUM CURCULIO. 

{Conotrachelus nenuphar ^ Herbst.) 

Order Coleoptujia; family Curoulionidj£. 
By C. V. Riley and L. O. Howaed. 
[Platesland XIL] 

INTROBUCTORY. 

in^thie last annual report considerable space was devoted to the re- 
consideration of two of onr injurious insects of first importance wliich 
had been attracting mncli attention^ but concerning which there had 
been no comprehensive account published by the Division. In the 
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same way we this year review once more, for the purpose of placmg 
it in readily accessible shape, the habits and life-history of the well- 
known pest whose name appears at the head of this article, Sinco 
the publication of the entomologieal reports of Missouri, although 
the newspaper literature has been very extensive, no on^ compre- 
hensive article of much detail has been published, so that we pro- 
pose here to give, without much circumlocution, the exact facts 
ascertained, and to devote some little space to the treatment of reme- 
dies. 

GEOGRAPHICAL mSTRIBUTION. 

* The genus Oonotrachelus is almost exclusively American. Of 
somethmg over a hundred species which have been described, all are 
either from North America, Mexico, Central America, the West In- 
dies, or South America, with the exception of C. helferi, said to come 
. from East India, G. hirstifdis and C. hispidiis, which were described 
from the island of Lifu (South Pacific), and C. tagax, supposed to 
come from Oaffraria. There is some doubt as to the correct generic 
reference of the first three species, and the locality of the last has been 
questioned^ North America alone contains twenty-eight species. 
The Plum Ourculio proper (O. nemtphar) is confined, so far as we can 
learn, to thelJnitedBtates, and was first described in 1797 by Herbst, 
and was redescribed by Fabricius and Dejean under different names. 
It was treated as an insect pest at least as eaiiy as 1746, and there is 
no doubt whatsoever that it is an iixdigenous species, feeding in this 
country upon wild stone fruits from time immemoriah It seems cer- 
tain, moreover, that from the very fii'st it has not been confined to 
any one section of the country but has existed wherever wild plums 
grew. It seems tolerably certain also that the insect has increased 
enormously in parts where cxilti vated varieties have been introduced, 
and its comparative scarcity where only wild fruits grew years ago 
has frequently given rise to the idea that it was actually introduced 
with the cultivated varieties ; whereas it furnishes simply another 
case of the preference of an indigenous insect for introduced and cul- 
tivated plants congeneric with, or allied to, its original food plant, 
with instances of which every studemt of economic entomology is so 
familiar, We need only mention the case of the, Colorado Potato- 
beetle to furnish at once a striking example. 

At present the Plum Curculio is known from Canada to Morida 
and west to the Rocky Mountains as a stone-fruit destroyer. It has 
not been found as yet", m far as we know, in California or elsewhere 
oijthe Pacific coast, and such collectors as Mr. James Behr ens. Dr. 
J. J. Rivers, and our agents, Mr. D. W. Coquillett and Mr. Albert 
Koebele, have never collected it west of the Rocky Mountains* Its 
appearance on the Western sl<>j>o, liowover, is probably X)nly a ques- 
tion of time, when the intervening country becomes more thickly set- 
tled, although it is interesting to note that twenty-two years ago Mr. 
Walsh commented upon the non-occurrence of the' pest m Calirornia, 
buf did not predict its eventualintroduction, because of the different 
chaoracter of the fauna and flora of the Pacific coast. While there 
has always been some danger of the introduction of the pest into 
northern California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, we think 
that the f nut-growers of southern California have little to fear, as 
we have observed that long dry spells usually destroy t^ie pupa in 
the ground. We therefore doubt whether it could successfully bridge 
over the long dry seasons which are there so prevalent* 
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FOOD PLANTS. 

The Pliim Curculio has brought about an almost entire abandon- 
ment of plum culture in many seetions of the country within the 
last twenty years- but it is by no means confined .to this fruit It 
breeds in great numbers in cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines 
and other_ stone fruits, including the Persimmon, and also infests 
many jarieties of apples, crabs, and haws. It prefers, however 
smooth^skinned fruits. It is also a common inliabitant of the fungus 
growth of Plum and Cherry known as "Black Knot" (inowrigMia 
moroosa), from which it was first reared by Peck in 1818. 

It was at one time thought that this species bred in green butter- 
nuts and walnuts, making the same crescent-shaped mark in the outer 
skm of the nuts. Bitch noticed the insect upon Butternut, and re- 
corded the fact that specimens so found were larger than the plum- 
fed indiyiduals. Walsh afterward bred the beetles from these nuts 
and sent speeimens to LeConte, who considered them as belonging 
to a. phytophagic variety of the plum species, differing only in size. 
Walsh later pointed out a constant colorational difference, and Le- 
ponte subseQuently established a distinct species COonoiraehehis iua- 
Zawd^s) for the nut-bred form. 

HABITS AN© NATURAL HISTORY. 

The_Egg and tM Process of Ovijjosition.—Tlie egg of the Plum 
C\mjulio IS oval, of a pearl-white color, and large enough to be seen 
with the naked eye. Careful measurements indicate that the aver- 
age length IS about l""". It is laid in green fruit soon after the blos- 
soms fall. The number of eggs laid by a single female has been va- 
riously stated. Riley, in 1868, estimated from fifty to one hundred 
which are laid at the average rate of five to ten per day. Prof, a! 
J. Cook, in writing to the New York Weekly Tribune of June 9, 
1880, says, "I know by dissection that a single female may contain 
thirty eggs." Dissections made for us during the season of 1887, by 
Mr. _Alwood, showed that early in May only one or two fully devel- 
oped eggs could be found ; many immature ova, however, could be 
seen.^ Late in May, however, from four to ten mature eggs were 
found m each female examined. No account of the actual number 
pt eggs m an ovarv at any one time was made, but from what we 
know of the rate of development Riley's estimate, based on dissection 
and observation, is unq^uestionably correct. • . 

The process of depositing a single egg requires about five minutes. 
Ihe description of the process published by Riley may be repeated • 

Having taken a strong hold on the fruit the female makes a minute 
cut with the jaws, which are at the end of her snout, iuSt through 
the skin of the fruit, and then runs the snout under the akin to the 
depth of one-sixteenth of an inch, and moves it back and forth lintil 
the cavity is large enough to receive the egg it is to retain. She next 
changes her position, and drops an egg into the mouth of the cut: 
then, veering round again, she pushes it by means of her snout to 
theend of the passage, and afterward cuts the crescent in front of the 
hole so as to undermine the egg and leave it in a sort of flap ; her 
object apparently being to deaden this flap so as to prevent the grow- 
ing^fruit from crushing the egg, though Dr. Hull informs me that 
he has repeatedly removed the insect as soon as the egg was deposited 
and before the flap was made, and the egg hatched and the young 
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I>eiietrated the fruit in every instance/^ Many snbseqnent observa- 
tions both under cover and m the field, made for us by Mr, Alwood^ 
Gonlirin the above. When he was able to time the operation, how- 
ever, it required a longer period than that mentioned by Kiley. The 
first cutting of the cylindrical hole occupied five minutes, the deposit- 
ing of the em thirty seconds, and the packing in of the egg and the 
cutting of tiie crescent slit from six to eight minutes longer. The 
time occupied varies, howe ver, with the temperature and the vitality 
of the individuah In cutting the crescent the snout is swung to one 
side as far as the joint between the head and pro-thorax will permit, 
and is inserted into the fruit at an angle of a'bout 45 degrees and di- 
rected backward under the body. The cut is continued around the 
egg-punetureas a center asfar.as the head will turn, and as far as the 
snout will conveniently reach. The resulting slit is therefore an arc 
of a circle. The object of the cutting of the crescent slit was first 
suggested by Mr. Franklin 0. Hill, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, in the 
Practical Entom.6logist, Vol. II, p. 115 (September, 1867). After de- 
scribing the operation, Mr. Hill says: *'Can her object be to wilt 
the piece around the egg and prevent the growing fruit from crush- 
ing it ?" Walsh and others immediately accepted this explanation, 
which is undoubtedly the correct one. Previous writers, including 
Walsh himself, followed Harris, who expresses himself on this point 
as follows : " The beetle first makes a small crescent-shaped incision, 
with its snout^ in the skin of the plum, and then, turning round, in- 
serts an egg in the wound,'' The eggs will hatch in from three to 
ten days, depending upon the weather, and, as the period of oviposi- 
tion frequently extends over two months, a confusion of stages arises. 

From Riley^s observations it seems quite certain that many of the 
eggs which are deposited after the 1st of July fail to hatch, or the 
young larv89 die soon after hatching, owing in all probability to the 
riper and more juicy condition of tlie fruit at that season. A num- 
ber of eggs may be deposited in a single whether by the same 
female or not has not been determined. From one to a dozen of the 
crescent marks are often seen upon a single plum/ while a single 
apple may carry a greater number. 

The X/cx'ri;a.'--The larva of the Plum Curculio is white and footless, 
and furnished with a horny head (Plate I, fig. 1). It works its way 
immediately after hatching in stone fruit to the^it and there grows 
to full size, eating the pulp around the stone. The le^a attains its 
full growth in from three to five weeks, when itisafejujtlO"^"^^ 
in lengthy rather stoiit, and of a glistening whitish color. The head 
is light brown and there is a pale lino along each side of the body. 
There is a row of small black bristles below the side lines and on the 
second segment a less distinct row, of bristles above ; also a few pale 
hairs near the anal end of the body. The fruit thus infested falls 
prematurely in a large majority of cases with plums, apricots, and 
peaches. Cherries, however,^ do not fall, but remain upon the tree. 
Oneor two varieties, particularly the English Morello, are said, how- 
ever, to mature and drop. In cherries seldom more than one larva 
is found in a single fruit, but several are often found in a single plum, 
peach, or apple. Barely are as many larvoo found in the fruit b§ there 
are punctures under the skin, and many eggs therefore fail to hatch. 

Alter the fruit has fallen to the ground tlie larvae may still remain 
within it for some time, but as soon as they are lull grown they 
issue aiid eiiter the ground to pupate. Larvss issuing from cherries 
drpi) to the ground lor the same purpose. ' They seldom burrow to a 
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greater doptlrtL ail i<yr 5 indies, and at the end of the Burrow they 
construct a sinall oval cell within whid^ 

i\ipa.^The puj>a is illustrated at Plate I, %s. 2 and 3. It is white 
at first, becoming yellowish as it grows older. It remains in this con- 
dition froni three to six weeks. 

2he Adult — The beetle is familiar to most fruit-growers and is 
besides so well shown at Plate I, figs. 4, 5, and 6, that a detailed de- 
seription is unnecessary. While the females lay their eggs chiefly 
during day-time the insect is essentially nocturnal, flying t'reely dur- 
ing^ the warmer nights and only seeking shelter when the nights are 
cold. 

There has been much discussion upon the point as to how much 
the insect feeds in the adult state, as the question is important from 
a remedial stand-point. There is no longer any question about the 
matter, however, for Eiley records the fact that the adult gnaws not 
only the fruit but also the young twigs and even the buds and leaves 
for food, both in the spring and in the late summer. The holes in 
the young plums made by feeding are irregular, and need never be 
mistaKen tor the marks made by oviposition. Fig. 8 of Plate I 
will indicate the size and shai)8 of som« of these food scars. The 
normal feeding spot is, however, not so large as the largest ones 
there indicated and is usually circular. This taking of food by the 
adultsJs mainly noticeable in the spring, as the fruit and vegetation 
IS at that time smaller and younger and the beetles after their winter 
fast may be presumed to be hungrier. Some further observations 
upon the feedihg habit in autumn have only recently been recorded 
byi^rof. J. H. Comstock, who proved that tliis Curculio is responsible 
for at least some of the numerous circular pits seen in apples in late 
summer and early fall, and has recorded his obsefvations in tlie 
American Naturalist for November, 1888, pp. 1035 and 1036, under 
the caption ** Serious injury to apples by the Plum Curculio." We 
quote irom his ajcticle as follows : 

. poring the larfer part of the past summer my attention was attracted to a serious 
injury done to the fruit in an apple orchard through which I passed dailv. A larp-o 
proportion of the apples in a comer of the orchard had been eaten into by somethinc 
which made sniallpits from one-eighth to one-fourtli inch in diameter, and of about 
the same depth. On one tree nearly every apple had been attacked, and in many 
cases there were ten or twelve holes in a single apple. The injury was so serious as 
to render f nut on this part of the orchard unmarketable. 

The holes in the apples were first discovered during the latfcei- part of August. At 
that time many of them were partially grown over, while others wdre fresh, indi- 
cating that the pest had been at work for a considerable time and was still active. 
As the injury to the apples resembles somewhat that caused by a cHmbing cut-worm 
that sometimes infests apples of western New York, I at first searched for cater- 
pillars, and gave Jittle thought to the plura curculios that I frequently found hiding 
in the pits in the apples. But, after finding a considerable number of the insects in 
these pits, it occurred to me that they might be the cause of the mischief. Several 
perfect aoples were then selected and placed in breeding cages, in each of which 
were confined several curculios. The question was soon settled. "Within twenty- 
four hours the beetles had begun to eat mto the apples. They made small holes at 
first, but these were soon enlarged so aa to form pits of the size indicated above. 

The substance of this note was reprinted in Bulletin 3 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Cornell University, together with ad- 
vance quotations fi^om a then unpublished note by Mr. G/^/ W 
entoimiiogist t^ Ohio AgricuHural Sxp^imen^ in whicli 

Mr, Weed states that he was surprised^o n^ the aVidity with Avliich 
an adult Curculio ate a large green plum wheii confined with it in a 
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breeding jar in June. He also states that lie has been informed by- 
Professor Forbes that he has found that the adult Ourculio eats 
fteely of the substance of the leaves. All these late observations con- 
firm and recall similar experience by the senior author J^ears ago in 
Missouri. 

Number of Broods and HihernaUon.—^iho'\A these two points there 
has been much confusion among the earlier writers on this insect. 
Dr. Harris and previous writers believed that the winter was passed 
in the larva state under ground. Dr. E. Sanborn, in 1849> stated that 
in his opinion the insect hibernates in the beetle state above ground. 
Dr. Fitcn concluded that the in sect was two-brooded, the second brood 
wintering in the larva state in the twigs of pear tree>s, while Dr, Trim- 
ble, in his Insect Enemies of Fruit and Fruit Trees/' concluded that 
it was single-brooded and hibernated in the beetle form above ground. 
Dr. Trimble^s conclusions, which subsequent observations and ex;per- 
iments have proved to be correct, were acceptedby Mar authori 
prominent among whom were Walsh and JRiley. The latter, how- 
ever, in 1867, published an anonymous article in the Prairie Farmer 
for July of that year, over the signature of "V," in wdiich he con- 
cluded from the early appearance of adults near Cobden that the in- 
sect was> exceptionally, two-brooded, or that it was more frequently 
two-brooded in the region of Cobden. This coniinunication Mr. 
Walsh quoted as corroborative of his revised oijinion, and iii his first 
report as acting State entomologist of Illinois, submitted in 1867, en- 
tered into an extended argument to prove that the insect is two- 
brooded^ based almost entirely upon the fact that from a lot of plums 
placed by Mm in breeding jars tlic adults issued steadily from July 
19 to August 4, and that there was thou a period from August 5 to 
August 33, inclusive, during which no beetles appeared, although on 
Aiigust 35 they commenced appearing again ana continued to do so 
daily until September 14. His inference) was that the beetles of the 
latter series were the offspring of those of the former. The flaw in 
his argument comes from the fact that the beetles of the two series 
were.ii'om two distinct lots of plums, collected at different times, the 
first series issuing from plums collected June 34 to 37, from both wild 
and tame trees, while the pluins from which the second smes issued 
were not collected until Juij^ 37 imd were exclusively from wild trees. 

Dr. E. S. Hull, in 1868, from his owji personal experience corrob- 
orated the views announced by Dr. Trimble, and in the same year 
Riley, in his First Report on the Insects of Missouri, accepted these 
conclusions in large part, with the reservation, however, tnat a cer- 
tain portion of the insects might pass th e winter under groimd both 
in the larva and pupa states at a deptli frequently of from 3 to 3 feet. 
{Walsh had previously accepted the hypothesis of the hibernation 
in the adult state only,) In nis Third Keport, however, Riley fully 
corroborates Dr. Trimolc's conclusions. He conducted extensive 
and careful experiments which settled the question of the insect's 
single-broodedness, and lie satisfied himself that it invariably passes 
the winter as a beetle under all sorts of shelter in the woods, gener- 
ally, however, near the surface of the groimd. Indeed, he states 
that it often makes for itself a liole in the groimd, seldom, how- 
ever, deep enough to more than cover its own body, 
, The principal reasons for the misconoejDtionas to number of broods 
are found in the -fact that an allied species {Conotrachelus craiaegi) 
hibernates in the ground in the larva state and that many adults of 
nenuphar issue from stung fruit remarkably early in the season and 
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remain alive until the following spring before ovipositing. Riley, 
in his Third Report, mentions individuals which issued from the first 
peaches the latter part of June and which he had alive at the time 
of writing (December 2). He also in this report called attention to 
the fact that the adult insects often make a peculiar creaking noise 
by rubbing the tip of the abdomen up and down against the wing^ 
covers. 

NATURAL ENEMIES- 

Birds.— Mi\ Trimble was probably the first to record the fact that 
the Baltimore Oriole will feed upon this insect, and subsequent ob- 
servation has confirmed it* Poultry of all kinds will devour the 
OuTCulio and serve to protect from mjury trees growing in ground 
which they frequent. 

Fredaeeons Insects.— The following predaceous insects have been 
observed to f eed iiijon the Curculio in one or the other of its stages : 
The Pennsylvania Soldier-beetle {Chauliogiiatlius pennsylvanicm) 
in its larva state is one of the most effectual destroyers of the Cur- 
culio larva within the fruit, whether while this hangs on the trees or 
after it has fallen to the ground. One of the Golden-eyed Lace-wing 
Flies {Chrysopcf) and two Ground-beetles known as Aspidiglossa sub- 
angulata and Marpahis pennsylvanic^^^ have also been observed to 
feed upon the larva. [See Plate XII, figs. 1 to 5.1 

True Parasites. — The first known parasite of the Plum Curculio 
was the Braconid {Sigalphus cwircvMoniSy Fitch) described originally 
in 1861, from specimens bred from Black-knot by Mr. D. W. Beedle, 
of St. Catherine, Canada West. Fitch considered this insect to 
be parasitic upon the Curculio, but there was no i>ositive proof 
until 1871, when Riley reared a large number from Curculio larvae. 
Fitch's conclusion had meanwhile been contradicted by other en- 
tomologists, and principally by Mr. Walsh, who, in his report %»s 
acting . State entomologist of Illinois, endeavored to show that the 
Sigalphus was parasitic instead upon the larva3 of the little Plum 
Moth, Bemasia prunivora. Riley s observations upon this parasite 
were very complete* He half filled large ;jarswith pure eartn finely 
sifted, so that no living animal was left in it. Into these jars he 
placed from day to day Curculio larvse as they issued from peaches, 
and in due time the parasitic flies began to issue from the ground 
along with the perfect Cur culios. He learned to distinguish the 
parasitized indiTiduals, and was enabled to watch the parasitic larvae 
reduce its victim until nothing was left. After the Curculio larva 
is destroyed the parasitic larva incloses itself in a tough yellowish 
cocoon and assumes the piipa state, emerging with the adult Curcu- 
Uos, During 1871 Riley states that three-fourths of the moi*e early- 
developed Cui'culio larvsB were destroyed by this parasite m the vi- 
cinity of Saint Louis. In that season he reared and distributed a 
large number of these parasites in different i)arts of Missouri, This 
was the same season that Dr. Le Baron experimented in transporting 
the Ai)helinus parasitic on the Oyster-shell Bark-louse of the Apple, 
and the two are the first experiments of the kind recorded as far as 
we know. Walsh bred what he considered to be this same parasite 
from the Plum Moth, and indeed the genus Sigalphus is not one in 
which we notice any striking uniformity of habit. The species which 
have been reared; in Europe attack indiscriminately Tineid moths 
and bark or wood boring beetles, so far as observed. 

The second parasite was originally described by Riley in 1871 as 
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Porizon conotracheli, and reared from cocoons sent to Mm by Dr. 
Trimble- The species is now placed in the genus Thersilochus, a 
genus which is closely allied to Porizon and distinguished by cona- 
paratively unimportant characters. This insect works in very much 
the same way as the one first mentioned, but instead of issuing as an 
adult the same season it remains in its tougher and somewhat darker 
cocoon through the fall and winter, issuing only the following spring. 
This parasite seems to be nearly as abundant in certain sections of 
the country as the Sigalphus, and probably both are of some assistance 
to fruit-growers. The habits of other species of the genus Thersilo- 
chus do not seem to be known, but its close ally, Porizon, is well 
known as parasitic upon beetle larvee in Europe. One species has 
also been reared from Rose grills ; but here it may also be parasitic 
upon some inquilinous beetle. Strange as it may seem, we have re- 
cently received specimens of the Thersilochus, which were sent to us 
as new and destructive enemies to plums. They were captured in 
the act of laying their eggs in the fruit, and the correspondent asked 
us whether they they were not the parents of the white worms so 
often found in plums and cherries! For figures of these two para- 
sites see Plate XII, figs, 6 to 8. 

REMEDIES. 

For nearly a hundred years the agricultural and horticultural pa- 
pers of this country have been flooded with articles uj)on the Plum 
OurcuHo and particularly upon remedies for its injuries, and very- 
little progress nas been made in this direction for many years until 
quite recently. In 1807 Dr. Jamos Tilton, of Wilmington, Del, pre- 
sented a paper to the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricult- 
ure, in wnioh he cited many of the best-known remedies Which have 
since been elaborated and worked over and improved upon to some 
extent. This paper really contains the germ of all that is now known 
concerning the remedies for this iiiBect. For no other insect, per- 
haps, have so many fallacious and even ludicrous remedies been pro- 
posea, and it is diMcult to see why this shouklbe thecase, as the life- 
history of the insect was known with some degree of certainty as 
early as the date we have mentioned, 

' Preventives. — Under this head we may mention the use of bands 
around the trunk of the tree; smudges of gas-tar and other sub- 
stances ; the placing of strongly odoriferous substances in the tree, 
such as coal-tar, camphor, ethers, carbolic acid, etc. ; and the dust- 
ing or spraying of the leaves and fruits with repellents, such as 
lime, soot, ashes, salt and water, etc. ; the planting of tretes over 
water-courses or small ponds ; the use of pavements under the trees ; 
heavy manuring under the trees j and, finally, the planting of plum 
trees among other fruits. None of these methods are of much avail 
as preventives, although some of them may be of sliglit effect as di- 
rect remedies. 

The practice of using bands of wool, cotton, or some adhesive is, 
in the niain, the result of the supi)osition that the female curculio 
can not fly. This is of course entirely erroneous, yet it is an error 
which is continually occurring in print. 

Adhesives painted on the bark of the tree and kept fresh will 
catch an occasional curculio, but many of the substances recom- 
mended for this purpose are absolutely dangerous ^ to the life of the 
ti*ee, and the wool bands are in reality a convenience for the beetles,, 
as they will . use them to some extent for shelter during cold nights. 
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The application of ill-smelling substances to the plant and the use 
of smudges are based on the idea that the insect will be deterred 
from oviposition by the odors. Both experiment and our own obser- 
vation have shown that coal-tar and other malodorants do not repel 
in this case/ and it is extremely doubtful if enough good was ever 
accomplished by their use to pay for the trouble and expense. Mr. 
Lintner, as recently as 1883, in his paper on the " New Principle in 
Protection from Insect Attack/' devotes considerable space to this 
idea. This paper in tlie medii is devoted to proving what is gener- 
ally admitted, that insects possess a sense of smelly while he cites no 
actual experience or observations in support of the practical value 
of repellents. Theoretically, this remedy seems valuable, and unques- 
tionably there have been instances in which immunity fi*om the Cur- 
culio seemed to havQ been produced by repellents ; but in all cases 
which have come^to our knowledge careful inquiry developed other 
causes. 

With regard to the dusting of lime saturated .with carbolic acid 
upon the trees, a remedjr which has been recommended in more than 
one article upon the subject, we may state that we have had it thor- 
oughly tested by Mr. Alwood, without beneficial effects. A heavy 
lime-wash has been shown to be to some extent a protection, but its 
application with sufficient care to be a good preventive would really 
amount to coating every plum with the wash* 

The planting of trees over water resulted from the idea that the 
instinct of the female beetle would deter her from lading her eggs in 
situations where her offspring would be likely to perish, but this idea 
has proved to be fallacious in practice, as the beetles will oviposit as 
freetv in plums iji such situations as in any other. This, however, 
as a direct remedy is unquestionably of some avail, as the stung fruit 
dropping in the water causes the death of the contained larvae in 
perhaps the great majority of them, and where no other fruit occurs 
m the immediate vicinity much good may result to the particular 
trees. It is pr^^ctised to the present day by Admiral Ammen, of 
Ammendale, Md., near Washington. 

Dr. Tilton, in the paper previously mentioned, suggests the use of 

?avements under plum ti^ees, without, however, giving his reasons, 
'he same idea was proposed fifty years later and created a great deal 
df discussion, and a particular kind of pavement was invented by 
the Hon. James Matthews, and his invention was investigated by a 
committee from the New York Agricultural Society, and by the 
editor of the Country Gentleman^ with a view of securing for the 
inventor a recompense for the remedy should it prove successful. 
Nothing, however, came of it and the whole matter was dropped. 
Mr. N. Xiongworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote a great deal at this 
time in support of this remedy, and his idea was that the *^safety of 
the pavement arose from the instinct of the insect. It will rarely 
deposit its eggs over a paveinent, as the jroung, when they fall from 
the tree, can not secure winter quarters in the earth. The mother 
feels too strong an interest in the children to subject them to such a 
fate." The idea arose undoubtedly from the fact that such pave- 
ments occur naturally only where they are continually walked over, 
and the comparative immunity of such trees is due as much to dis- 
turbance and motions of pedestrians, which the Curculio avoids, as 
to the fact that the trees are not restocked from insects which have 
bred Tipon them. 
AG 88 5 
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The protection of what are called garden phims from injury hy 
interspersing them with native plums has received consideraMe notice 
lately, and ohiefly through Mr, D. B. Wier, formerly of Lacon, III, a 
well-known fruit-grower and writer. Mr. Wier argues this matter 
at considerable length in Bulletin 14 of this D vision, and has since, 
in his private communications, sent us considerable confirmatory 
testimony from other fruit-growers. Adverse testimony;, however, 
is not wanting, as will be shown later. Mr. Wier's experience, how- 
ever, is so extensive, and his facilities for observation are so great, 
that it is only to be regretted thait neither in this bulletin nor else- 
where has he published exact data upon which a clear, exact, scien- 
tific statement can be based. Fallacies in his argument are pointed 
out by Riley in the introduction to the bulletin mentioned and in 
foot-notes. We consider Mr, Wier's thesis as unproven, and simply 
mention it here in its proper place, as it receives fuller treatment at 
the end of the article. 

Direct Eemedies.^'Undev this head we shall discuss all measures 
for entrapping or capturing, by jarring as well as poisoning, the 

Sarent insect and all measures designed to destroy the larv^. The 
irect remedies have all been summed up by Riley in his Missouri 
Reports, The one advance which has been made since their publica- 
tion is, perhaps, the appli<5ation of arsenical poisons to the tree, with 
the idea of killing the beetle while feeding. This w considered at 
the end of the other remedies. 

2Vaj3>mn,9.— Trapping the beetles when they first appear in the 
spring oy clearing all miscellaneous rubbish from under the trees 
and placing chips, bits of boards, or anything easily handled which 
will afford them shelter^ has been quite extensively practiced. This 
was at one time proclaimed by Mr. Ransom, of Saint Joseph, Mo,, 
and others, as the groat remedy which was surely to exterminate the 
Curcixlio* It is mentioned ixxKiley^s reports as v^* the Ransom chip- 
trap process.'' The earliest recorded mention of this remedy noted 
by Kiley is in Moore's Bivral Neiu Yorker for January 28, 18135, in a 
communication from. Mrs, H. Wier, of Johnsonville, N. Y. Riley 
visited Mr* Ransom at Saint Joseph for the purpose of examining 
more closely into this Otirculio remedy and found that, while with 
unusual perseverance and great care in setting his traps Mr. Ransom 
captured a great number of- Curculios, yet at the same time, even 
under his trees, a number of stung and fallen fruit indicated ^'too 

Plainly that there is no hope of extermination by the chip plan alone." 
'he successful use of this remedy is governed almost entirely by the 
temperature. So long as the nights are cool a certain proportion of 
the beetles will find their waj^ under the traps, but as the nights grow 
warmer the number will dwindle greatly. Under this head we may 
quote a little table iirepared by J>r. E. S, Hull, of Alton, 111., and 
snowing the results of the chip-trap process in comparison with the 
jarring method to be treated in the next section, the *^Curoulio 
cateher" invented by himself being used for the jarring :* 

When we arrived at home from our Michigan trip, Curculios had been at work ia 
out grounds about tweiity;-live days. We were, on that account, at least that num- 
ber of diiyB too late to fairly test the value of Mr, Ransom's dlBcovery for this lati- 
tude*: But that we might know with respect to ite merits iu our warmer climate, 
as a means of exterminatiiig or capturing such Curculios as yetremaiued ia the 
CMfchairdi or those which came iu from the forest or surrounding orchards^ we at 
<ttice seleeted five of our largest Noctmlne trees in ft-uit. 
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The trees we selected were those most exposed to insects eoming in fromofcher 
points. /Hie necessary preparation of the ground was made, by removing all i-ub- 
bish under which the insects could secrete themselves, and by perfectly levelin «>• 
and smoothing the earth under the trees, anx3 especially around the^tem of the trees', 
so as to leat^ no lumps of earth, or cracks, or crevices under or in which a Gtirculio 
could secrete itself. This done, we surrounded the stem or trunk of each taree with 
corn-cobs, pieces of bark, etc., placing these so the edges next to the trees should 
touch the trunks, and pressed them down ^^ntly into the earth so as to leave only 
small openings under th^m into which the msects could enter. 

Now for resists : 

May 29. CurcuBos taken under trap ... . . . ; : 0 

39, On Ourculio catcher ^ ! 63 

81* Taken under traps ,^ [ . ; ^ o 

81. On Cui'culio catcher ...'!!'•.!!!.!? 88 

81. Cloudy and rainy a little, " ^ 

81. Under traps, Plum Curculio 2 

8t. Under tra^s, Apple Curculio, 8 

81. On Curculio catcher «... , 41 

June 1. Taken under traps, Apple Curculio 3 

1. Hum Curoulios, on Cfurcttiio catcher . . ! 58 

1. .On two eorn-cobs, laid together in forks of tree 1 

; 2. Taken under traps, Hum Curculio , 1 

2. Apple 4 

2; On Curculio catcher , 109 

The catcher was run about 7 o'clock each morning, and the traps were examined 
at 5, at noon, and again between 6 and 7 each evening. 

Jarrw9f.--Ja trees to catch the beetles is one of the oldest 

direct remedies ^^^]^ It is founded upon the haMt which, the 
beetles have when alarmed, of folding their legs and dropping from 
the tree as if dead. In the article hy Dr. Tilton^ pre vionsiy referred 
to/ is a statement of the manner in which this remedy was first dis- 
covered, and as the article seems to have been nnfamiliar to later 
writers we consider it worth repeating. ^^Besides, iiie Qnrculio is 
very tirdd, and when frightened by the cattle riibbing against the 
tree or otherwise, their manner is to fold themselves tupin a little ball 
and fall to the ground, where they may be trampled and devoured 
by the stock, pottltry, etc, CoL T. Forest, of Germantown, having 
a fine plum tree near his pump, tied a rope from the tree to his pump 
handle, so that the tree was gently agitated every time there was oc- 
casion to pump Water. The consequence was that the fruit of this 
tree was preserved in the greatest perfection/* This indicates that 
the jarring remedy was known at least prior to 1807, and it has con- 
tinued untE the present tiirialio be the best remedies known* 
In 1833 Mr/ David a statement in the Genesee 
Farmer (Yioh l^^ June 7, 1832) describing the capture 
of Gurculips by sha^^ t3ie trees a^d catching them on^heets kept 
exclusively for the piirpose as practiced." Three days 
afterwards hB j>ublished that jarring the tree was 
the mor^ eSSxJaeiou^ in the CkiMvaior for August, 1861, he ffives in 
detail his nai^hod of procedure, statii^ adopted the plaa 
of striking a short stump of thB sarwed-off limb with an ax. He ad- 
vises iJiat tho stnking be d iit ttie cool of the morning. Dr. 1. 
P. Trimble, in his Insect Enemies of Fruit and Fruit Trees, '^.pub- 
lished in 1865, gives a lengthy accoimt of his experiences, and says 
that the only safe and effective method is jarring. He used a large 
sheet spread open by a large stick at each end and with a slit of half 
its length. He jarred each limb separately with apadded mop-stoek, 
pT. E. 8. Hull, of Alton, 111:, in 1868 and 1869, brought the jarring 
inethod intK> popular notice by a patented device for jarring the trees 
and catching the beetles. This was a great hopper-like Qanva4 
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raiiged on a long-liandled wlieelbarro w. The canvas was slit in front 
to admit the boc^ of the tree, and the hopper had a heavy piece of 
timber over the wheel, which was to butt against the tree. This de- 
vice was rude but rather successful, and from it several others wer6 
developed, the most successful of which are, perhaps, the ones made 
by S. M. Ward, of Benton Harbor, Mich., and a very similar one by 
the Brown Brothers, large plum-growers, near Norwalk, OMo. They 
differed from Dv, Huirs apparatus in being mounted upon two wheels. 
The hopper of the Brown machine is of canvas, and they both have 
boxes at the bottom into which the Curculios roll when they are jar- 
red down. This box is opened and closed at pleasure by a lever, and 
is certainly an improvement on the plan of mashing the beetles after 
jarring each tree, as the box can be removed and the beetles crushed 
by wholesale when necessary. In the Ohio Farmer for February 17, 
1875, it is stated that one man jarred 1,400 trees in eight hours with 
the Brown machine, and that three men jarred 3,000 trees twice a 
day. Mr. Ward used a mallet for striking the tree and the Browns 
used a long stick with a crook which was hooked over the long limbs 
and quickly jerked. 

The addition of two wheels to the machine was undoubtedly an 
improveftnent, and the jarring of the trees with a mallet or crooked 
cane, of course, can be more successfully done than with a bumping 
arrangement upon the barrow. 

The early method of using a sheet spread upon the ground, men- 
tioned, by Mr. Thomas in 1831, is, with slight modifications, in use 
to-day, and some of the best growers desire nothing better than a 
muslin canvas carried by hand and a mallet to jar the trees. 

The simplest possible canvas is made by cutting strips of ordinary 
heavy muslin 8 or 10 feet long or according to size of tree, and sew- 
ing together four, six, or more widths as may be needed, leaving the 
central seam open to the middle of the canvas. This is easily drawn 
around the tree and answers every purpose. It will stay in place 
better if a light rod or bar is fastened along two sides.. But the form 
of caiivas which Mr. J. J. Thomas considers best suited for this pur- 
pose is a piece of heavy muslin sufficiently large for one side of a 
tree, along the longer edges of which are fastened light rods, and at 
the middle a cross-bar a little shorter than the width of the muslin. 
This permits a slight sag in the cloth which facilitates capturing the 
beetles as they will thus roll together. This is carried on one arm 
by means of the cross-bar above mentioned, and the tree is jarred by 
the use of ii mallet carried in the other hand. With this canvas but 
half of the tree is jarred at a time, and passing up the other side of 
the row the work is remeated. 

There can be no doubt but practical use has demonstrated that the 
jarring method is the most effective way yet proposed for destroying 
these insects. As to the form of apparatus used, it is simply a ques- 
tion of the amount of work to be performed and the desires of the 
operator. The old-fashioned method of jarring onto canvas spread on 
the ground is quite objectionable because it is slower, and the canvas 
soon becomes wet and soiled if the groimd is dam^, which it very 
often is. For rapid work with two men, we conld suggest no better 
cheap apparatus than two f ranaes such as Mr. Thomas uses, and then 
have the two men take opposite sides of a row and jar both sides 
simultaneously. We think that the results would be better in this 
way than where one side is jarred at a time, as by the latter method 
doubtless some must escape. 
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A very great improvement on this canvas wonld be some eonven- 
ient pocket or receptacle at the center, holdhig several quarts, into 
which the beetles could be brushed and confined until a large num- 
ber had been caught; then all could be crushed on sGme hard, 
smooth surface, with a saving of time and in a manner more pleasant 
than the use of thumb and finger. 

Jarring with a mallet is a very successful method of bringing down 
the beetles if properly done. The two methods most common are to 
saw off a limb (or two limbs if the tree is large) at convenient 
points for striking with a mallet, or to insert a small iron pin, three- 
eighths to one-half an inch in diameter, into the body up near the 
limbs or into a couple of the larger limbs where the trees are large. 
These should be about 3 inches long and inserted half their length. 
If a limb is sawed off it should be cut about li or 2 inches from the 
body, and the edges jarred off so as to leave a conical surface to strike 
upon. Either of these methods can be employed with little or no in- 
jury to the tree. The time of jarring is a matter of some impor- 
tance, though in large orchards it is sometimes carried on all day* 
We believe that where orchards can be gone over in an hour or so it 
should be done both morning and evening. 

It is quite uncertain whether more Curculios will be caught at one 
time or another, b^ut at these times they will lie more quietly on the 
canvas than in the middle of the day and jarring but once a day cer- 
tainly gives the beetles a pretty good chance to oviposit in a large 
percentage of the fruit. 

The destruction of the larvae in fallen fruit before they have escaped 
into the ground is a most important part of any rational system of 
dealing with this pest and caniDest be done by gathering aind feeding all 
fallen fruit to the hogs, or better still, allowing them to gather it 
themselves, where this can be done without injury to other crops* 
The larvsB usually have not escaped from the cherries when they are 
gathered (these seldom ever fall when infested)^ but plums and apples 
will in the majority of cases fall before the larvse have escaped, we 
have before mentioned the fondness which poultry have for the Our- 
culio in all its stages, and it should be here again stated that experi- 
ence has shown that where plum trees grow in a poultry yar^ or 
where the plum orchard can be inclosed by a picket fencB and poul- 
try be allowed to run loose, the crop of fruit will almost invariably 
be a good one. Mr, P. B. Follansbee, of Andover, Mass., is said to 
have the largest nursery in that vicinity, and to have always a crop 
of perfect plums, through following this method. Other correspond- 
ents indorse this plan, and we notice a pa3?ticularly enthusiastic 
indorsement of it from Adams Rockwood, oi Worcester County, 
Mass., in Farm and Home for September 1, 1381 

Smaying with arsenical Jfia?it*re5,— Testimony as to the efficacy 
of this remedy is variable, but theoretically it is a sound one, iand such 
experiments as have been made indicate that it will pay to spray 
trees for this purpose. It is difficult to properly credit the first sug- 
gestion of this remedy, but it is certainly not go recent an idea as is 

Generally supposed. In 1871 it was recomniehded by Mr. G. M* 
mith, of Berlin, Wis., to the Saint Joseph ^Mich.) Horticultural 
Society, and from that time on has been occasionally suggested in 
newspapers. Both entomologists and the mor^ prominent horticult- 
urists, however, were for a long time inclined to discredit its efficacy* 
Mr, J. Luther Bowers, of Hemdon, Va., informs us in conversation 
that in the summer of 1880, while he was living in Clarke County, 
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Va., he sprayed his-plTim trees with Paris green in the proportion of 
1 tablespoonf ul of the green to 5 gallons of water, using for the 
spraying a Whitman fountain pump. He sprayed soon after the 
petals fell and again in a week or ten days. The result was the most 
perfect crop of plums he had ever grown. He removed to California 
at the dose of the season but did not repeat his experiment, and for 
thftt reason the remedy did not gain circulation at that time. From 
1884 on the use of arsenicals for the Curculio assumed a more impor- 
tant aspect. Mr. William Creed, of Rochester, in the August (1884) 
number of Tixrdys Fruit Recorder^ gave in general the results of a 
favorable experience with Paris green against this insect, and in the 
November (1885) issue of the same journal recorded the complete suc- 
cess of the remedy. Riley, in an address delivered before the Missis- 
sippi Valley Horticultural Society, in the early spring of 1885, at l^ew 
Orleans, in giving his experience as to the feeding habits of the beetle, 
urged experimentation with the arsenicals in this direction as p}'omis- 
ing fair results, though in the very nature of the case not as satis- 
factory as in the case of the Codling Moth. During the summer of 
the same year Professor Forbes began a series of experiments in 
Illinois. In the article upon the Codling Moth, published in our an- 
nual report for 1887, Mr. Howard has given in fiQl Professor Forbes's 
table in which the effects of Paris green and London purple upon the 
Plum and Apple Curculios are given in connection with their eifect 
upon the Coaling Moth. It must be remembered, however, that his 
experiments were made entirely upon apples. He shows that after 
spraying with Paris green in the proportions indicated in the other 
article, 37*3 percent, of the poisoned lot had been infested by the 
Curculios, a^id 5L3 per cent, of those not sprayed. With London 
purple his experiments show that 39 per cent, or the sprayed apples 
contained Curculios and 48 per cent of those unsprayed. His con- 
clusion is : ^^If we must judge from results thus far reached, these 
various applications are of too slight effect upon the Apple and Plum 
Curculios to make them worthy of use against these insects, Paris 
green diminishing Curculio blemishes less than one-half, London 
purple about one-hfth, and lime not far from one-fourth." 

We undertook some experiments through Mr, Alwood during the 
season of 1887. They were not begun until after the Curculios had 
begun to work. The following extracts from his notes will indicate 
the results: 

Paris Ohreen Spray.Soon after the beetles appeared I became fully convinced that 
they ate a consmerable amount of food and decided to try poisoning them. Three 
trees of green Gage variety were treated May IStli and V!m with Paaris green ata 
rate of 1 pound to 50 gallons of water in very fine spray. 

Some blue damsons were being used for other experiments, but I regretted, after 
seeing the results on the gages, that I did not treat some of the damsons with poison^ 
^Frequent observations sliowed that the fruit on the treated trees was not being 3tung 
so badly as the others. Much of the time a beetle could scarcely be found on them. 
The first spraying did not seem to iniure the foliage, but shortly after second treat- 
li^ent it showed decided injury. I think this is accounted for by the cumulative 
effects of the poison. Both times the treatment was thorough, and coming so close 
together,' was almost like a double-strength application. The foliage was badly 
bm^ned and fully 50 per cent* fell off. The trees were set very full of fruit and much 
of this withered and fell. However, fully one-half of a crop was matured. There 
was o?ie other tree in the orclmrd of this variety, and it matured more fruit than 
the other varieties, but not one-half as much as those which had been so thoroughly 
treated with poison. This tree was set in spring, as full as they were. It seems 
possible from this note that the gages are not so much injured by Curculio as other 
varieties. However, this is not at all certain. I am confident the curculios eat 
enough to make it possible to poison some of them, but the benefit to be derived 
from such is as yet unsettled. 
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TTm^mmi wm t^ncter aZosa.— May 28, placed twenty beet^^^ on a 

branch of plum tree under bell glass, and ^myed thorougWy with P^ti^^ 1 
pound to 50 gallons water. Two hours later several had fallen off and lay on their 
backs at bottom of glass. Eighteen hours, fourteen out •£ twenty are dead and all 
disabled, Thirty hours, three yet aUve^ 

M^j 35, put twx> lots^ of Ghxrc^ios un<^ one treated, the other not 

After twelve Ixours seven dead of lot treated, five alive. Other lot all right, all eat- 
ing and ovip<^iting. Twenty-four hours, ail dead in lot treated, have scarcely eaiien 
at all. Others alive^nd have cut and scarred the fruit badly; 

On May 25 I notieeda muxiber of beetlesfeediiig on tenderwate^ 
around baae of tarunfc of trees. They would gnaw along the side of a stwrout for the 
di^nce of me-haif to 1 inch. Many sprouts bent over from being thus vireakened. 
This was noticed until Curculios disappeared. The young fruit had become so tough 
they seemed to prefer the twigs. Soon after the beetles appeared on the plum or- 
rfiard they were also found in cherry orchard in great numbers, ovipositing rapidly. 
On May 17 two rows, seventeen trees each, were treated, the first with IParis green, 1 
pound to 50 gallons water , and the second with standard kerosene emulsion diluted 
fifteen times. The row treated with Park^een seemed to be much freer from in- 
jurr than those untreated. I intended to count the product of whole trees, thus 
gettmgat some facts in the case, but at picking time I found it impossible to deter- 
mine accurately all infested ones without opening them. This I undertook to do 
withthree trees only, one from each treatment and one check tree, but the labor 
necessary to do this was so great that I could not accomplish it before the fruit 
would spoil, and was compelled to give it up after counting several thousand cherries. 
So far as counted the tree treated with Pitris green showed not quite 16 per cent, in- 
jured— an untreated tree 18 per cent. 

In December, 1887, we received from Professor Cook the following 
statement, which is printed in the Department reports of the Michi- 
gan Agricnltiiral College : . 

Paris green in the proportion of 1 tablespoonful to 6 gallons of water was very 
thoroughly sprayed upon four plum toees Mav 18. The petals had all fallen, but 
the dried caljrxes still clung to the frait. On August 20 the trees were visited, 
when It was found that the two treated teees of the Wild Goose variety had dropped 
all their fruit, as had the untreated trees of the same kind. Another treated tree of 
a yellow variety was loaded with plums, of which only 15 per cent, were stung, and 
those not badly. The fourth tree treated was a i>urple variety, and had not less than 
75 per cent, of its fruit badly stung, ■ 

^This experiment was worthless, as there is no record of check trees 
of the same variety, although the experiment upon the yellow va- 
riety looks well. 

In Bulletin No. 4 (second series), Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Columbus, July, 1888, Mr. C. M. W eed records certain ex- 
periments upon Cherry which seem to have been made with sufficient 
care and from which results of decided value were obtained. His 
summary shows that on eight sprayed trees 280 infested cherries 
were found out of 8,000 counted, while on seven check trees (unsprayed) 
1,086 infested cherries were found out of 7,600 counted, giving a per- 
centage of benefit resulting from the spraying of 76,8. In other 
words, 76.8 per cent, of the fruit on the sprayed trees which was 
liable to Curculio damage was saved by the treatment with the poison. 
Ihe poison used was London purple, one-half pound to 50 gallons of 
water, and was applied with a Mxon barrel machine and Climax 
no23zle. The trees were thoroughly wet at each application, and no 
injury to the foliage was done except in the case of two trees on which 
the liquid was forced in a solid stream. We reproduce Mr. Weed's 
summary and conclusions : 

(X) These experiments were undertaken to learn what effect the application of 
London purple and lime to cherries, soon after the fruit forms, would have in prevent- 
ing the mjuries of the Plum Curculio, or in other words, in l^sening the number 
of wormy cherries, 

(2) For the carrying on of the experiment a lialf-acre orchard of bearing trees 
was set aside, and a part of it treated while the rest was left ad a check. 
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(3) London purple %vas applied in a water spray, mixed in the proportion of one- 
half pound to 50 gallons water. 

(4) Lime was applied in a water spray, mixed in the proportion of 4 quarts to 50 
gallons, until the leaves were whitened. 

(5) The cherries were critically examined when nearlv ripe, and the exact num- 
ber of specimens in jui-ed by the Curculio recorded. In tljis way 23,500 chenies were 
individually cut open and recorded. 

(6) From eight trees sprayed thi-ice witli London purjDle 8,000 cherries were ex- 
amined, of which 280, or 3.5 per cent., were wormy, while from seven companion 
trees not ti-eated 7,500 were examined, of which 1,08(>, or 14,5 per cent., were wormy. 
This represents a saving of ii, or 75.8 per cent, of the fruit liable to injury. 

(7) From two trees sprayed four times with London purple 2,000 cherries were 
examined, of which 69, or 8.^ per cent., were wormy, 

(8) Two quarts of cherries from each of these lots were chemically examined at 
the time of ripening by Prof. EL A. Weber and showed no trace of arsenic in any 
form. 

(9) Five trees sprayed four times with Hme yielded 465 wormy chen-ies out of 5,000 
examined, while five check trees yielded 778 womiy cherries from 5,000 examined. 
The percentage of the former was 9.8 while that of the latter was 15.6, which gives 
a percentage of benefit from the treatment of 40.-8. 

These experiments seem to me to show, so far the results of a single season's work 
with a single variety of cherry can bo relied uixm : 

(1) That three-fourths of the clierries liable to injury by the Plum Curculio can 
be saved by two or three applications of London pmple m a water spray (in the pro- 
portion 1 ounce to 5 gallons water) made 6(x)n after the blossoms fall. 

(2) That if an interval of a month occurs between the last application and the 
ripening of the fruit, no danger to health need be apprehended from its use. As a 
precautionary measure, Ixowever, I would advise in all cases, and especially when 
there are few rains during this interval, that the fruit be thoroughly washed before 
it is used. 

(3) That lime is not so certain in its preventive effect as London purple, saving in 
these experiments only 40 per cent, of the fruit liable to injury. 

Some careful oxperimeiits were made for n.s upon pMms by Prof, 
Herbert Osborn, our Iowa agent, chiriiig the past season. ^ He lias 
transmitted a reix)rt of the results, from which we quotej 

The trees obtained for the purpose, and which wore the most available in loca- 
tion and surrounding8 of any In the vicinity, were located in a small orchard of cher- 
ries, plums, etc., on the college grounds. They were distributed in three rows, but 
for the purpose of the experiment were numbered consecutively for each variety, as 
follows : DeSoto, five trees ; Wolf, three trees ; Maquoketa, three trees ; Speer,four 
trees, and RollingHtone, six trees; in all, twenty-one trees, of which eleven were 
sprayed and ten left as checks. They were so situated that they had apparently 
about equal exposm'e to attack, though some, near tiie ends of rows, mignt have 
been subject to the first viBits of the insects, and central ones possibly less exposed. 

The trees were moderately small or medium in size, all young, and have been in 
bearing but a very few years. The Do Soto were all small, 7 or 9 feet in height, 
nearly equal in sisse* 1, 2, and 3 almost of same size, 4 slightly smaller, and 5 small- 
est. All were set very full, and all produced, for their size, very heavy crops of 
fruit* The Wolf trees were' larger, 1 and 2 quite good-sized trees, 8 smaller ; all 
set very full, and more plums rij^ened than the trees could well support. The Ma- 
quoketa trees were all large, of nearly equal size, 3 smallest ; all set very light and 
maturing but very few plums. The Speer trees were about equal in size, but set 
scarcely any plums, and after the first gathering of some half dozen plums none 
were taken under these trees, and it has seemed best to omit them entirely from the 
record. The Rollingstone trees were of medium size, about 10 to 12 feet high, with 
heavy tops^ and blossomed very full, but set only a yery few plums, nearly all of 
which fell before maturity. 

The spraying was done with London purple, after the formula recommended in 
your instructions, namely, one-half pound purple to 100 gallons of water, with the 
addition of a small amount of soapsuds. The Cyclone nozzle was used, and each 
tree was sprayed so as to cover every part as thoroughly as possible, the spraying 
being contmued till the leaves began to drip. The fli*st spraying was on June 1, * 
when the plums were of the size of small peas, most of theni still retaining the 
withered oalp:, and before any signs of injury from CfurcuUos had been noticed. 
No heavy rams followed this spraying fora number of days; as the^e was a pros- 
pect of rain about eight days from first spraying, the second spraying was deferred 
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till the nth, when the trees were giyen a second application, the proportions of 
poison and the^ method of spraying being the same as for the first. 

The first indications of Curculios were noted June 4, when a very few plums were 
een with the characteristic punctures of the insect, one only bearing the crescent 
mark. On the 5fch several plums were found gouged, but no Curculios as yet to 
be found. On the 6th I obtained one Curculio {Conotrachelus nenuphar) and one 
Qonger (Anthonomus smteUari$^ Leo.) by jarring a tree not sprayed, ^ The Chiroulio 
was inclosed in a jar with a twig of plums from a sprayed tree and the following 
day had punctured and marked one of the plums, but no eggs were to be found. 
On the 8tn the puncturing had been continued and one egg was found. The Cur- 
culio was still active, and during the afternoon was transferred to a jar with a twig 
from a tree not sprayed. On the 9th it had continued puncturing plums and was 
still active ajid continued so for some days, making a number'of crescent marks and 
punctures, but no more eggs were found. On the 14th it was given another sprayed 
twig and kept upon it for two or three days, but it lived afterward till the 21st. 
Another Curculio was captured (June 12) on a sprayed tree eating the surface of a 
plum, and was confined upon unsprayed plums. It remained active till the S3d of 
June, A Gouger collected June 12 from tree not sprayed was confined on sprayed 
plums. After it had made numerous punctures in these plums it was kept on plums 
not sprayed and lived till June 26. Another Gouger, collected June 14 on trees not 
sprayed, was kept for a time on sprayed plums, afterward on plums not poisoned, and 
lived many days longer than the others, but was dead on my return from a short 
absence in the early part of July. 

While these observations are not very positive they show, if anything, that the 
insects are able to continue their work for some days after having fed upon poisoned 
fruit. It is, of course, difficult to tell at what time they have secured a sufficient 
amount of poison to prove fatal. The Gougers will evidently procure less of the sur- 
face of the plum, where the poison rests, than the Curculio, especially when the latter 
is gouging out the crescent marks. 

But few examples were found to experiment with in this direction, as Curculios 
were at all times scarce, and to have shaken the trees to obtain specimens would 
manifestly have vitiated the results of comparison to determine the efficacy of the 
spraying. Pimctures upon the plums were very few up till the 15th to 20th, after 
which they were for a tame more noticeable. 

As soon as plums began to fall after the Curculios had commenced their work I 

fathered them every few days, opened and examined each plum, recorded the num- 
er fallen under each tree, the number punctured, and the number conteining 
larvsB or positive evidence of the ^owth of a larva. For tibie specimens gathered 
in early August, however, it was impossible in many of the plums to distinguish 
mere punctures of Curculios from other injm-ies, smce a large proportion of these 
were attacked by a rot which obliterated such evidence, though it did not prevent 
detection of larvae or their work. The record for fruit simply punctured, l)ut not 
containing larvae, is therefore given for only the fallen fruit previous to August 1, 
and for the ripened fruit collected in early September, and is stated simply m per- 
centages. All possible care was taken in collecting and exarning the plums, all 
being gathered, opened, and examined by myself, and the record I believe to be as 
nearly free from source of en-or as possible in afield experiment. Of the ripened 
fruit on the DeSoto and Wolf trees, all the fruit on certain branches was examined, 
representing for the DeSoto about half of all on the tree at the time, and for the 
Wolf about one-third of all. 

* I have given, in the following tables, the record for each ti*ee, giving number of 
plums from each tree, number of larvae, per cent* infested with iSrvse, and also the 
per cent, of plums from each tree examined that were punctured or gouged by Cur- 
culio or Gouger. 
DeSoto plum, five trees, 2,638 plmns examined. 

Trees numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5. 1, 3, and 5 sprayed ; 2 and 4.1eft as checks. 



Tree No. 


Plums examined. • 


No. 


Contained 


Per cent. 
Infested. 


Per cent, 
stnng. 


1 




m 

164 


11 


6.87 
0.71 


J26.ll 
43.24 


2 


Ripe, or nearly so....... 


8, 


Before ripe 


484 


88 


6.86 


88.15 


3U 
150 


86 
10 


11,66 
6.66 


87.80 
58.95 






461 


46 


9.98 


44.28 
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Tree No. 



Hums oxamined. 



Before ripe. 

Ripe, or nearly so. 



Whole number , 



Before ripe 

Ripe, or neai'lyso. 



Whole number. 



Before ripe. 

Ripe, or nearly ro. 



Whole number. 



1,8, and 5 Before ripe.. 

Ripe, or nearly so . 



Whole number . 



2 lU3d 4.. 



Before ripe 

Ripe, or nearly so. 



Whole number , 



No, 


Contained 
larvsB. 


Per cent, 
infested. 


Per cent, 
stung. 


S91 

iiy 


15 


5,15 
14,28 


18.91 
53.05 




32 


7.80 


30.74 


508 
S79 




5^ 


26.67 
77.44 


7oi 




6.73 


46.50 


293 
277 


9 

A 

y 


BM 


26.50 
63.07 


1,675 


18 






909 
581 


46 

Of 


5.05 
6.86 


6.44 


1,490 


83 


5.57 


38.55 


429 


04 
35 


7.81 
8.18 


30.28 
68.71 


*~1^2F 


99 


7.93 


45.71 



There is here a perceptible result in favor of the sprayed trees, showing in both 
the amount of damage by puncturing, and in the number infested with larvsB ; in 
the latter case, the sprayed trees showing 80 per cent, less of larvte than the checKS, 

Wolf plum, three trees, 4,068 plums examined. 

Trees numbered 1, 2, and 3. 1 and 8 sprayed, 2 loft as check. 



Tree No. 



Plums examined. 



lands... 



Before ripe 

Ripe, or nearly »o; 

Whole number 

Before ripe 

RlpOfOm^rlyso.. 

Whole number 

Bef oi*e ripe 

Ripe, or nearly so.. 

Whole number 

Bef 01*6 ripe 

Ripe, or nearly 80.. 

Whole number 



No. 


Contained 
larv6o. 


Per cent, 
infested. 


Per cent, 
stung. 


1,310 
301 


68 
11 


5.19 
8.65 


34.28 
17.96 


1,611 


79 


4.00 


30.82 


1,177' 
228 


" m 

10 


4.38 


36.11 
22.61 


1,405 


115 


8.18 


88.^ 


886" 
BOO 


6 


1.77 


j».28 
14.55 


1,046 


33 


8.15 


21.78 


i,m) 

661 


95 
17 


4.75 
2.57 


30.97 
16,20 


«,657 


112 


4.21 


S7.i6 



In this case the effect of spraying is much more ixn-ceptible m the less number of 
larvm than in the reduction of punctures, for while nearly as many plums were 
stung on sprayed a^s unspraye<i trees, only a little more than half as many were found 
to contain larvttj, the spraying preventing 48.55 per cent, of tbe damage that 
would have been expecttid on the trees sprayed if attacked in same proportion as the 
check. 



Ma^uoketa plum, three treeK, 164 plums examined 
'ftrees numbered 1, 2, and 3. No. S spra; 



sprayed, 1 and 3 left as checks. 



Tree No. 



5 

}«id3. 



Plums examined. 



Before ripe . 



No. 


Contained 
larvaB. 


Per cent, 
infested. 


Per cent, 
stung. 


64 


15 


27.77 


76.31 


41 


20 


48.97 


90.32 


69 


33 


47,97 


93.75 


123 


48 


39.02' 


86.04 
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The result hereis favorable to the checks, which must of course be accidental. The 
number of plums examiued was too few to make the results in any case of much 
value. 

EoUingstone plum, six trees, 103 plums examined. 

Trees numbered 1, 3, 8^ 4, 5, and 6. Nos. 1, 3, and 8 sprayed ; Nos. S, 4, and 6 

checks. 



Tree No. 


Plums examined. 


No. 


Coatalaed 
larvae. 


Per cent. 
iDfested. 


Per cent, 
stung. 






4 


1 


25 


50 






6 


3 


60 


80 

88.33 






9 


6 


67 






9 


a 


67 


100 
88 






37 
39 




54 






28 


59 


60,87 


2, 4, and 6 




50 


sr 


54 


82.85 




58 


82 


60 


67.74 



• These show a greater amount of puncturing but a less number of laxvse for the 
sprayed trees, and are thus in a slight degree favorable to the spraying as destruc- 
tive to the Curculio, but the number of plums examined is too smaU to give the 
record much if any value, and both this and the preceding table are given rather 
as showing the extent to which larvse develop in these varieties than as furnishing 
piositive evidence either for or against the efficacy of spraying. 

Opmbining the entire count of all varieties, and we have for the sprayed trees a 
final of 33,48 per cent, punctured or stung, and 5.71 per cent containing laarvea, 
figainst a final of 41^86 per cent; stuiig $iid 10.39 per cent, containing larvae for the 
bneck trees. ; 

\ The proportion of plums injured in this orchard was evidently so small that there 
would oe no profit in spraying, though it can not be said but that Ourculios were 
killed on the poisoned trees that otherwise would have laid eggs upon both sprayed 
and check trees and thus have produced great damage. It is possible, also, that a 
stronger solution of London purple would have produced more decided results. 
The foliage was not injured in the least, and I think a solution one^half stronger 
might have been used, at least for the second spraying, without injury. It might 
also be worth while to spray three times, at intervals of six dam 

Heebeet Osborn. 

Mr. Edwin Yenowine, of Edwardsville, Ind., reported to our agent, 
Mr. Webster, the result of spraying^ his plum trees with Paris green 
in the proportion of half a poimd of the green to a barrel of water 
last season. He had the most perfect success, but gives few details. 
One Wild Gl-oose tree standing m his yard on grass was treated and 
the fruit was perfect. Two others of the same variety standing in a 
chicken-yard were not sprayed and the fruit was all stung." Two 
other trees resembling tne Blue Gage, which stood in his yard and 
the fruit of which had always before been stung, were sprayed with 
the Paris green mixture and bore a heavy crop. 

We learn from the Prairie Farmer of August 11, 1888, that Profes- 
sor Forbes has been experimenting ftirther in this direction during 
the past season on Peach, Plum, and Cherry, and that he has found 
it practicable to destroy the Curculios with 1 pound of London pur- 
ple to 100 gallons of water. One to 60 injured the foliage and 1 to 
300 did not kill the Curculio. The details of his experiments are not 
yet published so far as we are aware, but he doubtless has the best 
grounds u;pon which to base so broad a statement. 

The testimony which we have so far given is all^^^^ a 
neater or less (iegree to the use of the arsenical sprays against the 
Cfurculio* The remedy has had to make its way to popular favor 
against great odds, and so many persons have taken part in placing 
it before the public that it is useless to attempt to give any one indi- 
vidual particular credit. The successful use of arsenical mixtures 
against the Canker Worm and the Codling Moth has done away with 
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a great part of wliatever fear of the poisonous nature of tliese sub- 
stances existed, and the objectors to its use have been for the most 

, part those who were more or less familiar with the habits Of the in- 
sect and who decried the use of this remedy as inconsistent with what 
they knew of these habits. There have been, however, unsuccessful 

, experiments, and these have doubtless had their effect in deterring 
other experimenters. For example, the Coimtry Gentlemcm for De- 
cember 2, 1886, contained the following paragraph : 

Paris Green for Ctlrculio.—The various reports which have been made from the 
® of the present year lead to the conclusion that ai-senic in any f orm is 

• I • 1 ^'^^ • against the Curculio. The insect works inside the fruit, and the egg 
la iaid beyond the reach of the poison, or at best the spraying affects only a pai't of 
them. A report^ naado by G. W. Trowbridge to the Ohio Horticultural Society on 
tins subject 13 a fair sample of many others. He stated that he had experimented 
tor two years. The first year he tried Paris gi-een, the next London purple; in one 
instant^ with two applications and in the otlier with three as soon as the blossoms 
were otr. ^ No effect was produced on the Gureulio, but the poison was perfectly 
effectual in the jGodling Moth. I>i"eBident Ohiner did not think arsenic would affect 
the Mirculio. O. W. Aldrich had tried London pui-ple, a heaped teaspoonful to 3 
gallons of water, at a cost of a quarter of a cent a ti-ee. 

r 9^" }Jif ^hfl? remedy is on© which is a desirable addition to our 
list, although it will never become so great a success as the applica- 
tion of these poisons for the Codling Moth, and for two reasons: (1) 
i he egff is4eposited and the beetle gnaws preferably upon the smooth 
cheek .of the fruit, where the poison does not so readily adhere, and 
from winch it is more easily washed off; (2) the larva, eating directly 
Irom the flap, does not come in contact with the poison ai3 does the 
larva of the Codling Moth. 

THH SUPPOSBSD IMMUNITY OF WILD PLUMS AND ME. WIBR'S THE- 
ORY AS TO ITS CAUSE. 

As already stated in the section on " proventives," Mr. D. B. "Wier, 
formerly of jLaoon, 111., now of California, a well known fruit-grower 
and writer, has claimed in different publications, and particularly in 
B^lletm No. 14 of this Division, that the cultivated species of native 
plums, such as Americana, Chickasa, etc., and their varieties, Rol- 
Imgstone, Miner, Newman, Wild Goose, and others, are Curculio 
proof, the assumption being that the larvae are not able to develop 
m these fruits. Ho states that but ono egg in each two br three thou- 
sand deposited ever comes to maturity; and further, that tl^ 
strongly attracted to these varieties in preference to all other fruit. 

The conclusion he drawsis that to cultivate these varieties in abun- 
dance would exterminate the Curculio. 

In the introduction to Bulletin U and in occasional foot-notes in the 
same bulletin we have expressed our dissent both from Mr Wier's 
premases.^na from the statements upon which he bases his conclu- 
sions. Without giving exact details, however, he claims that his 
statements are based upon experiment, and we have not been able to 
i-epeat them, except in a general way and to a certain degree theo- 
retically. Our own past experience has been that wild plums are 
quite generally affected by Conohaolielus mnuphar and that the in- 
sect readily dpelops in them. Plums generally^.either cultivated or 
wild, are_^pref erred by the insect to peaches and otlier rough-skinned 
fruit, and we may say that it is also true that a certain percentage 
(sometimes qmte a large one) of the larvae perish in a,fl kinds of 
fruit. 

In Hie absffiace of definite experiment and accurate accoimt to sup- 
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port our views we have endeavored during the past season to have 
observations made by certain of our agents and by several persons 
whom we Imew to be at the same time accurate observers and more 
or less extensive growers of plums. Unfortunately for our purpose, 
the reports from these individuals have not all been received, but 
* from those which have arrived there is a perfect concensus of facts 
and conclusions which subvert Mr. Wier- s theory. We quote from 
a few of these replies : 

Mr, F. Lionberger, of New Florence^, Mo., writes under date of 
July 17, as follows. 

In answer to yotir inquiry of June 22 as to whether or not the larva of the Cur- 
cuKo is able to develop m the cultivated species ot Prunus amerieana mACJm 
I will have to report that upon a very careful examination I find that at least 50 
per cent, of the eggs deposited in my Wild Goose plum have hatched and ruined the 
fruit I have carefully examined the fruit and have based my calculations on the 
specimens in which I found the larv03 or where it had been feeding. Upon the wild 
plums I have examined, I found the average to be slightly less, I have also m>ade 
examinations in other orchards and found the average about the same. 

Mr. G. C. Brackett, secretary of Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
writes under date of July 7, 1888: 

* * * My own experience and observations will not sustain Mr. Wier's decla- 
rations in the least, as I have been a close observer of this class of fruit for years 
in Iowa where the woods abound with them ; also in the thickets skirting the water 
courses of this State, and some seasons have witnessed the total destruction of a 
heavy crop of fruit by the insect in question. In cultivated plantations of the Wild 
Goose, Miner, and several other sorts of the Chickasa family, both on my own farm 
and others wMoh 1 have had the privilege of visiting in this State, I have not dis- 
covered any .material exemption in varieties, and all varieties have suffered as much 
as the Lombard Washington and that class, * * * 

Prof. Herbert Ostorn, of Ames, Iowa, whose report upon experi- 
ments with arsenical poisons we have printed in full in earlier pages, 
and whoso careful tables indicating the varieties of plums experi- 
mented upon and subsequently examined may be found in the same 
connection, writes concerning the Wier theory as follows : 

f With regard to the development of the Curculio larvas in wild plums or varieties 
recently derived from -wild forms, the tables already given will furnish some light, 
since for those reported as contaiiiing larves the e^gs had in all instances hatched, 
and in nearly all cases the larvas were well on their way to full development, or, in 
some cases, fully grown or even escaped from the plum, their presence being indi- 
cated by the condition of the pulp. The infested plums were placed in breeding 
jars, but since they had all been cut open and could not be given exactly natural 
conditions, it could not be expected that they would mature as perfectly as under 
normal conditions. Moreover, some of them produced the common Curculio para- 
site, SigcUj^Jms mrculionis. Nevertheless, a number of adult Curculios were bred 
from each of the varieties, at least three of which are closely related to wild plums. 
On June 25 1 visited the timber in the vicin^^ 

ting open numerous examples of the fruit and finding in very many cases well-de- 
veloped larvae. It seems to me, therefore, tliat there can be no reason to doubt that 
both Curculio and Gouger will develop readily in all the varieties of wild plum, al- 
though, of course, many plunis will be stung that will not mature the insect, doubt- 
less much of the puncturing being simply for food and no egg being laid. 

The most elaborate experiments which we have had made are thvose 
of our agent, Mr. F. M. Wehster, of LafayettQ, Ind., and these we 
print in full at the end of this article. They do not, unfortunately, 
have a very definite bearing on the question at issue, for nearly all 
the varieties with which he experimented are of native stock. So 
far as they iiidicate comparisons difference 
in favor of wild stock. 

After this consideration of the facts it will be unnecessary for us 
to make further comments, . 
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^^^^^^^^^^W?§i^E^^MF. GURCULIO (Conotrachelm n&m- 

phar) FROM PLUMS AND OTHER FRUITS. 

By F. M. Webster. ' 

lar^^^Snmfnf^Ji te.f''^'^^^^^^ ^^om various, sources. A 

^ge eonsigament of plums and nectarines was sentmeby Mr. E Yenowine of 

Afinelot of 447 plums, of seven varieties, was sent me on June 30 by Mr 0 M 

KitS^^^U* ^ P^^*^®,^** not Macijm© until two weeks after. The fruit was 
rl. ® '^1*®^ and mouldy, but in the box in which it was consigned I found 

fhAJSSr''^?''??'"^^^^ Thedec^posedstSe^f 
Sam^ bS^^'IoI^?^^^ the average number of Junctu^S^S 

sS J*HV^%^f*'*'8 stated that n^^^ of the plumsonliis trees w^e 

^l ftt,1?>r^ Mr T^'^f^'' would be less than five puncturesper ea^jh plum. 
yJds sS-ef ^ '""^ gi-owing within m area of less than 50 

1 S;^fe^«fr^^'^^ conmosed of young trees, and these frui^^ 
I used nearly all of the punctured, fallen fruit, in these investigations. These ex- 
periments wei^ made by biirying ordinary 8.inch drain tile veriMfiy^n tiieSth 

1^1r!Wu^i^^^^ ThetilewaaffliJ^hSo 

sod where it was used; aiid over th^ton 
of the tile^prdmarr wire fly screen was drawn, and held in place bWr<to baS fi£ 

WitWnSonS^rarto^f^ 

^^i^S^l^'S^'''^ specimens wS?lSd! Sa 

^^S^ ^^' examination was made by waflhing all of the 

eartix contained m these1;iles, tlu-ough screen suffioientlyflne to retain eite Se 
ad|at, lap», or pupae.^ Grass ot mid in tile was allowed to grow up Son oSde 
^enwten^M. f:--June 18. Ten Kollingstone plums. frS uKsftySard 
Sd,War examination August 28. foufK wefe 

^li^^**^^ ^ ^'Tr'¥^ 15. Twentyitobinson plums, from TJniv^y orchard 
placed on sod. ^^Result of exaDiination on August is, two adults, botlS ' 
^Jmenmnt No. 8.-^uno 10. Ten Wild Goofleplums, fronvSkaSdof 1^ Beok- 
ad&t; d£. ' ' ^^"^ ex^inationoSS^28,^ne 

^r; ^--^J^®^^- . Twenty Wild plums, from same orchard as No. 8, 
p]^ed on sod.^ E^ult«f extoiiiuition on Augurt »b i o. o, 

/pf 6.^J^me 19. Twenty-one wild plums, from orchard of Mr. Anef 
I^F|yett0, Iad,, place<i on sod. I^esult of examiUion on August l8,noGurcS 

^rS^T^'i^u P' JTwenty-on© wild plums, fromsame orchard as No 5 

on hapd,|)are ground^^ Result of examinalion on August isJotie S dead 

a« No- ^..placed <>n^sod. Result of examination on August 38, one adult, dead 

moment m.Q^^n.m^ 

as^.7, placed on ^ia:d, b^ exanfeiaticm t)?j^t 0o 

.J^^^^^^f^' S.-June 20. Fourteen Siberfan Crab apples, from same orchard 
as No, 8,_ placed on sod. Result of examination ott Augusf kf no beetleT ^^'"^^^ 

4>ple«. from samlorchardas 
^o.»> placed on^sod Result of examination on August 39, eight adulte aU alive 

fo&^Sl £>ad°^^ 'Result of examination on August 23, eight adults wete 

^erw^mN^.m-Jxms 33. Jhirty Robinson plums, from same tree as No. 
IS, placed on bare, hai-d gi-ound. Result of examination on August 23, eleven adults 
were founa, au dead. 

Experiment m. 14;-June 22. Twenty Robinson phims, from same tree as No. 
Id, placed on sod. Result of examuiation on August 29, twelve adults all Hfia*? 

^fimfrnmm^ Thirty-tlve GoK BeiLtJ^SiSSr&om uSv^. 

eity orchard, placed on sod. Result of earaminatioa on August 29, no beetlw, 
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Eocperiment No. 16. — June 25. Seven Kansas sand plums, from E. Yenowiue, 
Edwardsville, Ind., placed on sod, Eesult of ^sEamination on Auj^st 29, no Gur- 
oulio. 

17.— June 25. Six Wild Goose plums, from same locality as No. 
Result of examination on August 29, no Curculio. 
llxperimtnt No. 18. — Jxme 25, Nme Chiokasaw plums, from same locality as No. 
17,j)iaced on sod. Besult of examltia*ion on Au^^ 80, one adult; liying. 

19.— June 25. Five Blue Gage plums, from same locality as No. 
Result of examination on August SO, two adults, dead. 

.Eleven nectarines on sod. Result of ^ 



Experiment No. 
16, placed on sod. 



Experiment No, 
18,jplaced on sod. 

Experiment No. 20.— Jvaie 25. 
on August 30j no Curculio. 

Eooperiment No. 21.— June 26. Six De Soto plums, from University orchard, on 
sod. Result of exanaination on August 30j^ no Curculio. 

Experiment No. 22.— July 5. Twenty-eight wild plums, from Aper's^ same trees 
as No. 4, placed on sod. Result of examkmtion on August 80, no Ourculio, 



Experiment No, 23.— July 5. Thirty-two Wild Goose plums from Aper*s, same 
tree as No. 6, placed on sod. Result of examination on August SOytwo living adxtlte. 

Experiment No, 24. — July 5, Twenty-one Siberian Crab apples, from Aper 
tree as No. 9, placed on sod. Result of examination on August 80, nothing. 

Experiment No. 25. — July 5. Ten late cherries, from Aper*s, placed on socl. Re- 
sult of examination on August 80, nothings 

Experiment JVb, 26.-— July 5, Thirty-two jBeedHng apples, from Aper-s, same tree 
as Nos. 10 and 11, placed on sod. Result ol examination^ oh Augiast 80, nothing. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whole number Of plums used in experiments (not including those sent by Mr. 
Hobbs), three hundred and eighty-eight ; number of Curcuho reared, forty-six, or 
one to each eight-^tenths of twenty-three plums. 

Of the three principal varieties used, the wild plum gave one Curcuho to every 
forty-five. The wild goose one to every thirty-one and one-half. The Robinson 
nearly one to every three. The cherri^ gave no adults m ten. The crab-apples 
none in thtrty*flve. The nectarines none in eleven. The seedling apples oiie to 
four and eight-elevenths. 

Unfortunately, the idea of counting the punctures in the fruits before placing 
the latter in the tile did not occur to me until too late ; but I am satisfied that the 
average would not be above two punctures per plum» 

With a view of learning something of the fatality to the eggs and young latvse, 
we examined a large number of plums, the results of such examinations being 
tabulated below. I have there assumed that each crescent-shaped mark on the fruit 
represented one egg, although it is doubtful if this is correct. It is, however, safe 
to say that there would not be more than one egg in each cavity. If there was a 
chamber connected with a puncture, this was considered proof of the ecfg having 
hatched. - 

Of the fruit eacamined and the results given below, lot 1 was from same tree as 
the fruit used in experiment No. 1. Lot 2 from same tree as fruit used in experi-* 
ment No. 15. Lots 3 and 9 from same tree as experiments 2, 7, 8, 12, ' 18, and 14. 
Lot 4 was from same source as fruit u^d in experiments 4, 5, 6; and 23. Lot 8 was 
from same tree aa fruit used in experimen^^^ 



o 



D&td of ex- 
amination. 



Variefcy of ttnit. 



Picked or fAllen. 



July 8 
July 6 
July 6 
July 6 
July<J 
July 6 
July 7 
Julyr 
July 7 



BollingiStond.... 
Golden Beauty . 

Robinson 

Wild.... 

Wild Goose 

...do 

Bpeer 

DeSoto 

Eobinson 



Picked,.. 
....do,.., 
Fallen . . . 
Picked... 
Fallen*.. 
Picked* , 
....do .... 
..-.do.... 
....dot... 



9 
10 
15 
14 
S5 
15 
4 
5 
15 



25 
13 
33 
16 
48 
21 
9 
.14 



11 

8 

8^ 
5 
6 
3 
6 



11- 25 
W3 

12- 83 
8-16 

82-43 

5- 21 

6- 9 
8-14 
6-22 



3-11 
2-5 

2-8- 



2-5 
0-6 
2-8 



Total. 



112 



196 



44 



83-106 



44-83 



*Froin same tree. 



t From same tree as No. 8. 
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THE ELUTED SCALE. 

(Icerya pitrchasi, Maskell.) 

Order Homoptbra ; family Coccidje. 

[Plates vm, IX, X, and XI.] 

Considerable interesting matter concerning this insect has accu- 
mnlated since the publication of onr extended article upon it in the 
annual report of this Department for 1886. We have published a 
number of shorter articles since, some of them fugiti-v^e in their 
nature, and it is our purpose in this report to brin^ our investiga- 
tion of this species up to date. All facts which we give will be sup- 
Ijlementarjr to the 1886 report unless otherwise stated, the report for 
1887 containing, aside from a few words in the Introduction, only 
reports from Messrs. Coquillett and Koebele on the subject of renie 
dies. In the nxeantime additional experimenting, particularly with 
gases, has been carried on, other food-plants have been found, new 
facts, bearing upon geographical distribution and the original habitat 
of the species have come to light, a luimber of new natural enemies, 
principally parasites, have been discovered, and most interesting re- 
sults have been reached by the study of the Australian natural ene- 
mies of the pest and by their introduction into California. 

THE ORIGINAL HOME OF ICERYA PURCHASI, AND ITS VALIDITY AS 

A SPECIES. 

The discussion of the original home of the pest can not well be 
separated from a discussion of its identity or non-identity with Icerya 
sacoJiari, the type of the genus, and which wo may incidentally re- 
mark is synonymous with Westwood's 7>or/J/^€?5ia seychellarum^ as 
will be shown ^ later. We shall therefore consider both questions 
under this section. 

In our 1886 report the conclusions at whicli we arrived respecting 
these two points were that the species is a native of Australia, ana 
that it is distinct from the sugar-cane species of Mauritius. Soon 
after the publication of this report, however, other facts came to our 
notice which led to some niodification of opinion upon both points. 
In originally deciding upon the non-identity of pw^cnasi and sacc^ia/ri 
we relied almost entirelv upon the fact that Maskell, in 1883, had spec- 
imens of 'both species before hiin for comparrison. A letter which 
Mr. Maskell wrote to Mr. Klee in April, 1887, and which was pub- 
lished in tlie Pacific liural Press for May 7, 1887, brought up anew 
the question of the accuracy of his determination, and it seemed to 
us from the information which we then possessed that the two species 
-might after all be identical, and that in consequence the original nome 
may have been Mauritius or the island of Bourbon (Reunion), On 
this hypothesis it seemed that the species might owe its Gomparatively 
wide aistribution to importation with sugar, being conveyed particu- 
larly upon the draining canes placed in hogsheads packed for exporta- 
tion. Our reasons for this partial conclusion we published at length in 
the Pacific BiiTCiL Press for Juno ll, 1887, and subsequently reprinted 
the article in Bulletin 15 of this Division, pages 27-33 (issued Au- 
gust 18, 1887), mentioning them also at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science held at Manchester in 
August, 1887. 

During the summer of 1887 and the winter of 1887—^88, by corre- 
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spondence and personal investigations in Europe, we were able to 
throw new liglit upon both o[nestions. These results we summed xm 
in an article published in the Pacific Rural Press for May 1% 1888 
from which we quote at some length : ' ' 

, My search for the original habitat of Icerya purchasi has led to much interesting 
correspondence with naturalists in different countries, and a number of side veins 
have been struck and followed up with important results. At the time of my com- 
munication to the Paeifx Bivrdl Press of June 11, 1887 (reprinted in Bulletin 15 of the 
Division of Entomology), I was rather inclined to the opinion that purchasi misfht 
be a synonym of sacchari, and that the original home of the species would turn out 
to be the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. The correspondence there pu?3lished 
with Messrs. Tcimen of Cape Town. Crawford of Adelaide, Kirk of Wellington and 
Baron von Mueller of Melbourne developed nothing to alter tliis impression but 
rather confirmed it ; and I was particularly anxious to get some exact information 
from the islands in the Indian Ocean * * I have arrived at a definite conclu- 
sion contrsixy to the surmise of last June with regard to the identity of these two in- 
sects, and this conclusion was formed first from a study of Signoret's types in Paris 
and subsequently by a bit of roundabout correspondence which is of sufficient in- 
terest to be treated at some length. I was very sorry to find, when in Paris last 
October, that my old friend, Dr. Signoret, was extremely sick and unable to give any 
attention to affairs, and, as he was at his country place, I had pome difficulty in mak- 
ing an examination of his types ; but, finally, through the courtesy of M* Fairmaire, 
I succeeded in making a study of them, and, although tho specimens were for the 
most ipart pmned and dried and in poor condition for comparison, yet enough per- 
fect material remained to make me quite positive that sacchari was distinct from 
purcJum. In the meantime, during my visit to Europe, anotlier specimen of the old 
original lot sent bv Dr. leery, of Mauritius, to Signoret in Paris, in 1874, or there- 
abouts, and which was^the one sent by Signoret to Maskell m New Zealand in 
1878, w^ received from Mr. Maskell and immediately forwarded across the Atlantic 

brought back to Washington, where it now remains, 
probably the most traveled insect in any collection. This specimen also was in noor 
condition. ^ 

My second verification of tho conclusion of non-identity was arrived at as follows • 
Mr, J. Horne, director of the Botanic Gardens at Port Louis, Mauritius, replying to 
my communication asking for particulai^s and specimens concerning the *^ou 
blanc ' in Mauritius, informed me that the insect was there also known as the Pou 
anglais, and was supposed to have been described by an English entomologist manv 
years ago as DortJmia se^ycMlai^m. Reference to all accessible works failed to 
give me a clew to any such species of Dormsia, and application was made to Mr. 
J. W. Douglas, of England, who has monographed the genus, for information con- 
cerning the use of this name. Tlirough his kindness I learned that the insect wa^ 
briefly described by Westwood m the Gardeners' Ohromcle for December 22, 1855 
On consulfang this article I found the insect figured both from a dorsal and ventrai 
aspect, with also an enlarged representation of the antenna of the female. I saw at 
a glance that the insect was the same as tliafc described by Signoret as loerva sae- 
fiari, and that it was no Doritesta. The Pou blanc" is therefore Icerya sevcheh 
larum (Westwood). The specific name wai5 given to this insect by Westwood from 
the fact that the msect was received upon the leaf of a palm from the Seychelles 

* "^Hf^^*^ .^Sf. in roundahout way almost at home. Learning 

from Mauntiug that Col. Nicholas Pike, United States consul at that island many 
years ago, had, while m Mauritius, paid some attonti(}n to this inSeot, I wrote to 
Colonel Pike, who at present resides in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was much gratified 
upon reoeiying a long and mtereating communication from him. Among other 
facts he stated that some twenty years since he deposited >vith a lot of other natural 
history objects a few specimens of the '« Pou blanc " with Prof . Louis Agassiz at 
Cambridge. I then wrote_to Dr. Hagen, who was at once able to place his hand 
upon the specimens mmfcioned by Colonel Pike, and who most courteously for- 
warded three of them, all m admirable preservaticn, as they had been saved in alco- 
hol. These correspond with Signoret's description, and mth Signoret's and Maakell's 
specimens, and with liV estwood's figures and description. 

,We are still, it will be observed, without positive and absolute knowledge as to 
, the original habifeit of Icerya pt^chasi outside of Australia, so that I am rather 
confirmed m my first conclusion that it is an Australian species, though I sh&ll not 
be surprised if, m the course of the next few months, specimens turn up from Mau-' 
ritius. ihere is apossibihty that both the insects occur in that island, but all things 
considered, it is much more likely that purchasi was introduced from AustrajSIb 
AG 88 6 ■ 
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the Cape of Good Hope, to New Zealand, and to California. The reasons which lead 
to ihem conoluaions are as follows ; 

Mrst. We do not know that purchasi occurs in Mauritius, Reunion> or any of th^ 
neighboring islands, while we do know that it occurs in several parts of Australia* 

Second, The insect made its fii*st appearance in South Africa, New Zealand, and 
California upon plants that are )3eculiarly and distinctively Atistralian. 

Third* Although it may seGui paradoxical, the very fact that the species does not 

0. ppear to be very abmidant or in jurious in South Australia is rather an argument 
f03f tiian against its being an indig(?ne there. Any one who has studied the liistory 
of insect outbreaks Avill ai)preciate this point. * * * 

The figures and specimens of Icerya sacchari {seycliellarum) wliicll 
we have been able to examine and critically compare with. L pv/r- 
chasi are, then, as follows : 

1. Signoret's figures in Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1875, series 5, Vol. V> 

PL 8, Figs. 3, 2a, 2h (adult and enlarged antenna of adiilt and 
young). 

2. Signoret's type specimens, examined by us in Paris, and of which 

we brought to Washington four females, with eggs and young. 
8* Another ot Signoret'S type specimens, received by him from Dr, 
leery in 1874 (?) and sunt by Signoret to Maskefi in .1878* This 
was sent us by Maskell in 1887. 
4* Westwood's figure of Dorihesia seychcikmmi, hiGardeners' Ghron- 
icUy December 32, 1855, p. 83(i (shows adult from above and be- 
low, enlarged, and Utatural size on leaf ; also antenna of same 
still more enlarged). 
6, Three adult l:omaies, from a iiumber collected on sugar-cane by 
Col. Mcholas Pike in Maxiritius, and deposited by him some 
twenty years ago with Professor Agassiz, at Cambridge; sent 
to us by Dr. IL A. Hagon, at Colonel Pike's suggestion. 
6. A large number of females (twenty or more), maiiily adults, sent 
US' by Mr, D. Morris, of the Royal Kew Gardens, to whom they 
were sent from Rodrigues during the winter of 1887-^88. 
, It will thus appear that we had abundant opportunity to decide 
the question satisfactorily, and there can no longer be any doubt 
that IdeJn/a purcJiasi, Maskell, is a perf ectly^ valid species. The points 
of difference it will be imneoessary to detail, as this conclusion coin-* 
cides with that stated in our 18SG report. Some words, however, 
may be devoted to the insects montioried under No. 6. We had no- 
ticed on s6V"eral occasions during the last year or two newspaper ac- 
counts of the damage done to various trees in Maiiritius, and partic- 
ularly to the forests, by what was called the White Scale insect/^ 
We suspected that this might bo 7. pur chasi, and entered into cor* 
respond^ence with gentlemen in Maurititis and with the authorities 
of the Royal Kew Gardens. Mr. D. Morris, of the Kew Gardens, 
flnally succeeded in obtaining specimens and a report from which he 
briefed the facts for us that 'the damage was done at RodrigueSj a 
Bmall island some 330 miles east-northeast of Mauritius, and that 
iriaijiy trees were attacked. " The leaves, branches, and trunks are 
yMt$ with insects. They are chiefiy found on the leaves along the 
iaidrib, but also largely on-the young branches and ,on the trunks of 
young trees. Their size varies much; some are no larger than a 
poppy seed, and others are as large as a French kidney bean split in 
two.' ■ Mr. Morris also quotes for us, from the Report on the Forest 
and Crown Lands of Rodrigues, for the year 1886, the following/ 
which evidently refers to the same insect : Many trees which were 
already in a bad condition, owing to the prevalence of the Coche- 
niXle or Pou Blanc have died since. It was expected that some good 
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would oome of the terrible effects of the cyclone of the 16th of April, 
1886, * * * but the insects are now as numerous as ever." 

The fine specimens (in alcohol) sent us by Mr. Morris show that the 
Bodrigues Pou Blanc is undoubtedly L saccharic and this determina- 
tion is very interesting as indicating, in connection with the other 
facts, that the species is as polyphagous and destructive as J. purchasi, 

The fact that this destructive specieB turns out to be sacchari and 
; not purchasi adds one more slight proof to our conclusion that the 
origmal home of the latter is Australia, for the evidence is still nega- 
tive as to the existence of purcho^i in any of the islands of the In- 
dian Ocean, whereas we had inferred from the newspaper accounts 
that the Rodrigues insect might prove to be purchasi. The experi- 
ence of Mr. Koebele in Australia in his studies of the parasites of 
the Muted Scale is also confirmatory, as he finds the insect widely 
spread over the country, but in almost all cases ^ comparatively 
harmless owing to the numerous natural enemies which it has there. 

From all of the facts gathered up to thepresent time we are there- 
fore still inclined to the belief that the Biuted Scale belongs to the 
Australian fauna. 

ADDITIONAL FACTS ON GEOGtRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 
ilBST AjPEABANOE IN Oape Colony.— In our 1886 article we led 
to the inference that the Muted Scale made its first appearance at 
the GapiB in 1873, from our quotation from the rejport of tne Govern- 
ment commission published in 1877, We have smce found the fol- 
lowing in the Oardener$\C7ironicU for March 21, 1874, which would 
seem to nlace the date a trifle earlier. 

^*Pro£ Thiselton Dyer exhibited a specimen of an Acacia with a 
curious white balaniform exudation of insect origin." In explana* 
tion of it, he read the following extract from a letter from Mr. James 
McGribbon to Dr. Hooker, dated January 6, 1874 : 

I have taken leave to inclose in the box, along with the seeds,^ a small box of in- 
sects, which 1 will ask yon to be good enongh to give me some information anent. 
This pest has only made an appearance within the last two years, and appeared first 
i on a specimen of Acacia melaiioxylon. It spreads with wonderful rapidity. Species 
of Aca-cia of Australian types are its preference ; indeed, the insect is not found on 
any native plant. OoccolobaB platycladon mA Pittosporum tdbira are covered with 
it. ' How shall I get rid of it ? Perhaps some of your learned in these matters would 
assist me. It is quite a new infliction to the Cape* 

Professor Westwood stated that the insect upon the Acacia was 
quite new to him, aud was closely allied to the Cionops cataphr actus ^ 
a rather rare British insect, allied, to the Coccidse; the specimens were 
females J which had emitted amass of waxy matter striated in ridges ; 
the waxen mass was in many places covered with minute larrsB, 
differing in form from the ordinary larvae' of the Ooccid^/^ 

In California.^ — In considering the infested districts of Oalifornia 
we have included Anaheim, on the authority of the late Matthew 
Cooke* Mr. Cooke's words regarding this locality were as follows : 
'^Anaheim, No, 8 on map, 27 miles south by east of Los Angeles. 
Local," We have recently learned from Mr. F. Gr. Ryan^ of Anaheim 
(December 36, 1888), that at the present time this statement is un- 
warranted. He writes us in these words : 

I am now much interested in keeping that pest (Icerya) out of this district* * 
^ * Icerya does not now exist in Anaheim or the sun'ounding country to my knowl- 
edge. I have had two cases reported, but one was not authentic, d,nd the other oc- 
curred within six months and received some vigorous treatment at my hands. 

In Australia.— We anticipate some exact facts as to the distribu- 
tion of the pest m Australia as one of the results of sending Mr. 
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Koebele to tliat part of the world, but they liave not yet come to 
hand and will he separately published. 

. In Mexico.— At the time of writing our last letter we were not 
aware of the existence of Icerya in Mexico. In January, 1888, liow- 
ever, we learned from Mr. Koebele that he had received a number of 
specimens which had been sent to Mr. Klee, by a German gentleman 
named Wolleb, from Herniosillo. Mr. Koebele wrote for further spec- 
imens and received about thirty from Mr. Wolleb, with the informa- 
tion that some three years ago they were very abundant on the trees 
in the public square at Hermosillo. The year following they en- 
tirely disappeared. In 1887 they re-appeared, and at the time of writ- 
ing they were numerous again. 

In New Zealand.— We learn both by correspondence with Mr. 
R. Allen Wight, of Paeroa, Thames, Auckland, New Zealand, and 
from his articles in the New Zealand Farmer^ over the the pseudonym 
of Komata,'-' that of late the Icerya has been decreasing in these isl- 
ands. ^ At Newmai/ket the insect has entirely disappeared; at Auck- 
land it is stated to have been on the decrease for eighteen mouths 
prior to October, 1888. A correspondent at Hawke's'Bay informed 
him ^ that wliile the scale used to be very bad in that district upon 
acacias, roses, apples, English gooseberries, furze, lemon, and orange 
trees, the^ decrease is at present most marked. From Napier and Nel- 
son practically the same state of affairs is reported. In the great 
orange-growing district of New Zealand, Wliangerei, we are informed 
by Mr. Wight that the fruit-growers are a most energetic rac^ ; that 
they have established a vigilance committee ; and that three separate 
times the Icerya has made its appearance only to be thoroughly 
stamped out. Upon one occasion, at least, the tree upon which the 
insect was found was cut down and destroyed, root andbranch, by fire. 

Altogether the outlook from this part of the globe is not discourag- 
ing, although Mr. Wight justly bemoans the indifference of the lo- 
cal government. Ho has been unable, through correspondence, to as- 
certain the cause of the decrease, but feels sure it must be because 
of the work of certain as yet undiscovered parasites. 

additional food plants. 

In California.— As supplementary to the lists of food plants 
given in our 1886 report, we may iiuiicate the following, on all of 
which have been found adult females of the Fluted Scale with egg- 
masses, indicating that they had actually sustained themselves and 
flourished at the expense of the plant. Moreover, none of them were 
growing immediately under infested trees. All are presented on the 
authority of Mr. Ooquillett : 



Pittosporum tobira, many scales. 
Myosporum sp. , very many. 
, Anona cheirinioya, many. 
Rpsinariixus oificinalis, few. 
Prosopis sp., very many. 
Tamarix gallica, few. 
Plumbagjo capensis, few. 
Teooma jasminoides, few. 
Cassia grandifiora, few. 
Spiraea sp., many. 
Qiadlolus sp., few. 
Popxiius dilatata, few. 
Humulus, many, 
Rubus (Raspberry), fow. 
Oarya (Pecan), very many. 



Salvia f ulgens, few. 
Baccharis viminalis, very many. 
Nepetasp., jnany. 
Solidago califomica, many. 
Chrysopsis villosus,, few. 
Sonchus oleraceus, fewp 
Plantago sp. , few. 
Ainarantlnis retroflexus, many. 
Ambrosia psilcHstacliya, many. 
Bidens pilosa, few, ^ 
Xtmthitim sp., few. 
Solanum douglasii, many. 
Polygonum persicaria, manv. 
Qpercns douglasii, few. 
Ficus macrophyUa, very mimy. 
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NATURAL ENEMIES. 



In CAiiiFORmA.—Predaceous Insects, — The principal additional 
notes on tlie California predaceons insect enemies of the Flnted Scale 
which we haye to present are specific determinations of the three 
species of true bugs mentioned upon page 487 of our 1886 report by 
generic names only;, Mr. Uhler has kindly given these insects fur- 
ther study, and writes us that the Piezostethus s-p. is Router's Piez- 
ostetJius calif ornicus (Plate X, fig. 4), which ranges from Michigan to 
the lower jpart of California. The Lyctocoris is Lyctocorisjitchii 
(Plate X, ng, 5), also of Renter/ a synonym of the old L. campestris 
of Fabricius, a species which occurs in tne United States from New 
York to Texas, and is also found in Western Asia and New Zealand. 
The third species, referred to in our former report as 5eo5tx5 sp., is 
now determined by Mr. Uhler as Eremocoris irojp^cu6^ Distant (Plate 
X, fig. 6), previously found only in Central America. 

In 1887 Mr. Koebele sent us sj)ecimens of a Chrysopa^ of which he 
had observed the larvaB preying industriously upon the adult females 
of Icerya and their egg-sacks. We are unable to determine this 



bridge, the authority upon the order to which it belongs, he informs 
us that he i^ not prepared either to determine or to describe it, as 
since the disheartening loss of his collection of Hemerobiidae many 
years ago he has done no work upon this particular genus. This in- 
sect, from Mr. Koebele's account, seems to be an important enemy 
of the Fluted Scale. It is, however, unfortunately very subject to 
the attacks of parasites. Mr. Koebele has reared from its cocoons two 
speciesof Ohalcid parasites, one a species of Pteromalus, and the other 
a species of Perilampus, He has also reared from the cocoons ah 
Ichneumonid of the genus Hemiteles, which will probably prove to be 
a secondary parasite, preying upon the Perilampus. Mr, Coquillett 
has also reared the Pteromalus and the Perilampus, and, in addition, 
a Tetrastichtis, which is undoubtedly a secondary parasite. More- 
over, he has also found that Isodromus icerycB, described in the 1886 
report as a parasite of the Fluted Scale, is a parasite of this Chry- 
sopa, and this observation will be further considered under the head 
of the parasites of the Icerya. 

We briefly referred on page 487 to the occurrence of a mite at Los 
Angeles which destroys the scales. We have since received speci- 
mens, and have ^iven it some study. We have found two species 
among the material sent us. One is a Gamasus, near exilis, Berlese, ^ 
and the other is a species of Scirus, a genus the species of which re- 
semble Gamasus in habits. 

The common Lady-bird of the Cactus {Chilocorus cact% Linn.), a 
common enemy of the larger scale insects in California, has been on . 
several occasions observed to feed on the Fluted Scale in that State, 
and is unquestionably an important enemy of the scale. It is figured 
in all stages at Plate XI, fig, 1. 

True Parasites.— In our 1886 report we recorded but one parasite 
of the Fluted Scale, viz, J5od!romw.9 Howard. This was reared 

from adult females of Icerya received November 10, 1886, from Los 
Angeles. Observations have since been made, however, which show 
that this parasite also infests the cocoons of theChrysopa previously 
mentioned, and render doubtful even the seeminglypositive observa- 
tions upon which we reGorded it as an Icerya parasite. Mr. GoquH- 
lett writes concerning it as follows : *'I have never bred this species 



Golden-eyed Lace-wing fly, and 




consulting Dr. Hagen, of Cam- 
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from the Icerya, but have obtained four specimens from cocoons of 
a lace-winged fly (Chrysopa) • two of these issued August 5, and two 
October 18, 1888; The two latter issued from a single cocoon spun 
by a Chrysopa larva September 23* They made their exit through 
an irregular holer in one end of the cocoon. After they had issued I 
examined the interior of the cocoon and found only the shriveled 
remains of the Chrysopa larva and the cast-off skins of the parasites. 
There were no traces or parasites of the Chrysopa^ and I believe that 
it attacks the Icerya only when there is a scarcity of its usual prey," 
Mr, Ooquiilett is probably correct in this conclusion, as we have since 
found that another species of this same genus Isodromus attacks the 
cocoons of a Chrysopa which occurs on the grounds of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 

In an ax-ticle entitled Some Recent Entomological Matters of In- 
ternational Concern," published in the ISrovomber (1888) number of 
Insect Life (Vol. I, No. 5), we have given a list of the parasites found 
to attack Icerya in California up "to that date. They were, aside 
from the Isodromus just mentioned^ Coccophagits n. sp., Eniedon n, 
sp,, Alaptus icerycerii. sp., Thoron n. sp., and Goniozus n. sp. Since 
then we have found it necessary to add to the list a new species of 
the genus Encyrt us, and a closer study of the facts has led us to omit 
the Goniozus, as it seems probable that it is not a parasite of Icerya, 
but of the predaceous Lepidopteron {Blasiohasis iceryceella) described 
in our last report. The other species may be known as Entedon 
ooquilleUii Kiley (Plate X, fig, 1), Alaptus ieeryiz Riley (Plate XII, 
fig. 3), OoGOophagus calif ornicus Howard (Plate XI, fig. 3), Thoron 
opact(^ Howard (Plate 'X, fig. 3), and Enoyrtus duhius Howard 

g Plate XI, fig. 1), and will be described in the columns of Insect 

In South AwBlOA^—FredaceouH Insects, — The most important of 
the insect enemies of the Fluted Scale in South Africa appears to be 
the little Lady-bird beetle mentioned in our 1886 report as RodoUa 
ioery(B. It was originally sent to Miss Ormerod, in England, by Mr. 
St D, Bairstow, of Port ISlizabeth, Cape Colony, and Miss Ormerod 
has kindly sent us a specimen, from which our figure was drawn. 
In a pamphlet entitled Notes on the Australian Bug (Icerya pur- 
chasi) in South Africa," publiHhod by Miss Ormerod in 1887, the 
author quotes quite a glowing account of the work of this insect 
from a letter from Mr, Bairstow. She also in this paper prints the 
original description of the species/ of which Mr. (), E, Janson is the 
author. Both as larva and adult this lady-bird is an active feeder 
upon the eggs, young, and full-grown females of Icerya. Mr, Trimen, 
ot the South African Museiim, has also received accounts of the ben- 
eficial work of this beetle from a correspondent, Sir Thomas Scan- 
Ian, of Cradock. 

Principally from the account of this beetle given by Miss Ormerod 
ia hw pamphlet, the New Zealand people made a successful effort 
last year and introduced living specimens into New Zealand. There 
is »ow at Nelson, as we are informed by Mr. Wight, a colony of 
160 or more, and all are thriving exceedingly well. The beetle itself 
is about 5"'*" long and of a dull black color, with a single red si3ot at 
the base of the win^y-c^overs. The underside of the body and the legs 
are red-brown, while the whole upper surface appears somewhat 
dusty or powdered, fromtlie dense short pubescence with which it 
is oovered. Figure 8, Plate X, will enable its recognition. 
; Another beetle which appears to be almost an equally important 
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enemy of tlie Icerya is inentioned by Mr- Trimen in an article in the 
Cape Argus (Cape Town, South Africa), of December 38, 1887. 

It was'brought to his notice by Mr, George liex, of Knysna. This 
is one of the Soldier-beetles, and was determined by Mr. Peringuey 
Bi>& TelephoTU8 eircumdakis. It is described as a narrow, elongate in- 
sect with, thread-like antennsD and rather long, slender legs ; the head 
and front joint of the thorax are small in proporti6n to the rest of 
the body; it is of a soft consistency thronghont, and the long, narrow 
wing-covers are very thin; the color above is dnll gray, 'sometimes 
with a dark-gray stripe down the middle of each wing cover ; the 
head is blackish and the under side of the body is dark gray. It 
measures from 6 to 9""" in length. According to Mr, Eex, this beetle 
was first noticed at Knysna during 1885, and attacked the Icerya on 
some orange trees with ' such effect that they soon cleared them. Dur- 
ing 1887 the beetles were much more numerous and nearly cleared 
the scales from some acacias which a month before were literally 
covered with the pest. The larva of the beetle was not noticed, and 
when the beetles themselves seemed to bo engaged in the work of 
destruction, their method of work was to tear open the white scales 
and devour the eggs. 

In New ZBAiuANB.—Predaceoiis Insects. — Beyond the speoimena of 
Bodolia ioeryce- introduced into New Zealand we have no definite in- 
formation concerning the insect enemies of the F'luted Scale in that 
colony. Mr, Wight has industriously corresijonded with a number 
of gentlemen, who have informed him that the sac was being destroyed 
in their respective localities by certain insects, but so far we can learn 
of no authoritative specimens having been received and determined 
up to the present time. Concerning the introduction of the Rodolia, 
we quote a detailed acj:;oiTnt from the Otago Witness of February 3, 
1888, since reprinted in Insect Life for February, 1889 : 

An interesting experiment is being conducted at Nelson in the way of acclimatiza- 
tion. It appears that some of the fineBt trees in and about Nelson have been de- 
stroyed by the V^abble Blighty or AustraUan Bug. Mr. Tinline, while at Cape Town, 
read there a pamphlet by Miss Oi-merod, tJie entomologist, entitled Notes on the 
Australian Bug* (J. piirchasi) in South Aftica," which stated that the grubg of a oocci- 
neliid, or lady-bird, have been observed by Mr. Bairstow to do much good by destroy- 
ing the young AuEstralian bugti just at hatching time within the sac of th^ female. 
Of these Mr Bairstow says; * 

* ' The Coccinella is by far our best friend. It is proving a perfect godsend in de- 
stroying the perfect young in nidus of the female * bug.' Tlie larva buries itself in 
the gravid female and completely destroys her progeny, the dead carcasB falling to 
the ground ; and it eats the 'bug' not only when it (the Coccinella) is young, but 
when it has developed to beetlti" condition," Mr. Tinline accoi^dingly wrote too, 
friend "in Cape Town, asking him to ]n'ocvire some of the ladv-birds, which he did, and 
owe Hundred and twenty of the little teetles were caught, put into a bottle with a 

good supply of the bugs" to feed upon, and shipi>ed on board of the TongarirQ, 
\n arrival in New Zealand (passage twenty to twenty-two days, steamer) it was found 
that by far the larger number of them were alive and healthy, A few were given 
to Mr. Maskell in weiUington, and the remainder brought on to Nelson. Mr, Mas- 
ketr^ advioe was to select some small shrub infested with the blight, cover it caye- 
f xiily \yith muslin, and then turn the lady-birds into this cage. A young lemon tr<io , 
to which the bug is paying great attention, was selected in Mr, Sharp's garden for 
the purpose, and there the little colony of lady-birds is to all appearances thriving. 

In Mexico. — Predaceous Insects. — Among tlie Hermosillo speci- 
mens of Icerya mentioned in a previons paragra/ph, Mr. Koebele f ouiid 
a number of puparia of a small fly wMch, when forwarded to Wash- 
ington, provod to be tbose of a species of Pliora, Although the flies 
of this genus are normally scavengers, and seldom if ever to be con- 
sidered as true parasites, there seems to be little doubt that this 
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Mexican species is of assistance in reducing tlie numbers of tlie 
Fluted Scale; Mr, Koebele secured from Her3iiosillo a lot of about 
fifty female scales with egg-masses. Althougli some of the scales 
were still living and remained alive in his possession for some time^ 
not a single young, hatched from the whole lot. Empty puparia of 
the Phora were found in all of them, five within a single egg-mass. 
Specimens which he sent to us at Washington show that the egg-sac 
is perfectly empty, and that the body of the mother scale was partly 
devoured. Later, thirty more adult females of Icerya were received 
f rom Hermosillo. All except six were living, while the dead ones 
had eggs as well as young in their egg-sacs. Twelve puparia of the 
Phora were found among them. Tlu) adult flies were bred and fed 
for- some tim^ upon slices of apple, but Mr. I^oebele was unable to 
induce them to oviposit, although he kept the adults alive for nearly 
a month, 

Mr. Koebele also received in his last lot of Hermosillo specimens an 
adult Lady-bird, which, from his description, seems to have been a 
small specimen of Ghilocorus cacti. Upon opening the box Mr. 
Koebele saw it seize a newly hatched scale and devour it; then it ate 
a large scale, and finished up with a Phora puparium. 

In Austbalia. — Predaceous Insects. — We have received from 
Australia two insects which prey upon Icerya, both of which are 
voracious and do good work, and both of Avhich have been imported 
to this country. The first of these is a Chrysopa, very similar to the 
one found in California. It will be left unnamed and undescribed 
for the same reason mentioned imder the head of the California 
Natural Enemies. The second is a Lady-bird, which is shown at 
fig. 7, Plate X. It is about 3.5 or 3""" in length, slightly longer than 
broad, with the wing-covers of a dull-red color with black spots, 
as shown in the figure. The thorax is black, and the whole dorsal 
surface is covered with wliite pubescence. The underside of the 
insect is also reddish, and the legs are black with a reddish tinge 
toward tij^s. We must leave its determination to future correspond- 
ence with European specialists. 

True Parasites.— The only true parasite of the Fluted Scale yet 
found in Australia is the now well-known Lestophonus icerycB will- 
iston, first discovered by Mr. Crawford, of Adelaide, and by him sent 
in small numbers to this country. It is a small two- winged fly, a 
little over 1"*"^ long and of a deep shining blue and green color. The 
fly lays her eggs upon the body of the scale-insect. The larvse live 
within the bod5^ of their host, a large number in one female Icerya, 
and upon reaching full growth issue through small holes. As many 
as eleven of the flies have been seen to emerge from one female Icerya. 
The insect was first noticed by Mr. Crawford in 1886. He was study- 
ing a colony of Icerya in his garden, and every individual was de- 
stroyed by this parasite. He sent specimens to Miss Ormerod in 
December, 1886, and wrote to us about it in February, 1887. Miss 
Ormerod forwarded some of the specimens received by her to us, but 
they were badly damaged, and it was not until the early summer of 
1888 that we received perfect specimens fit for description, although 
Mr. Crawford had meantime written us several letters an^ had sent 
drawings, and other specimens. The complete description of the in- 
sect, with the figure which we have reproduced upon Plate XI, fig. 2, 
were first published in Insect Life for July, 1888 (Vol. I, ISTo. 1, p. 
21). ; The genus is a new one, and the insect belongs to the subf amity 
OscinincB^ other species of which are enemies to the grain-grower. 
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Tbe Lestopliomis is not confined, however, to Icerya, Mr, Craw- 
ford reared the same parasite from a large, undescribed ■ Coccid of 
the genus Monophloebus, which has since been described by Mr. 
Maskell, in honor of its discoverer, as llonophlcebits crawfordi. 
This large bark-louse supports a j^reater number of para^sites than 
does the Icerya, and in one specimen seventeen holes have been 
counted from which the Lestopnoni emerged, 

THE IMPORTATION OF PARASITES AND PREDACEOUS INSECTS IPROM 

AUSTRALIA. 

In our 1886 report it will be remembered that we laid some stress 
uponihe benefit which might be derived from the importation of 
parasites from Australia to California, basing our argument upon 
the fact that the two most destructive scales in California were 
evidently of Australian origin. We stated that there was no way 
in which the Department could more advantageously expend $1,000 
than by sending an agent to Australia to study the parasites of the 
species there, and to secure them and transport them to the Pacific 
coast. This statement was repeated with some elaboration in our 
address before the Calif ornia State Board of Horticulture, at Eiver- 
side, in April, 1887 (see Bulletin 15 of this Division, p. 25). In 
February, as before stated, we received word from Mr Orav/ford, of 
Adelaide, of the important Dipterous parasite, and mentioned its 
occurrence in our article in the Pacific Mural Press of June 11, 1887, 
on the Of igin of Icerya. 

We were absent in Europe during the summer of 1887, and during 
that time specimens were received at Washington from Mr. Craw- 
ford ; and Mr. Howard, in obedience to our expressed wish, wrote 
requesting him to endeavor to send living specimens to Mr. Ooquil- 
lett, in Los Angeles, in order to attempt to acclimate the species. 
Meantime, and subsequent to our reprint of Mr. Crawford's letter in 
the Pacific Bural Press of Jime 11, as we have smce learned, Mr. 
Klee, of California, also wrote to Mr. Crawford for specimens. In 
resp onse to these requests Mr. Crawford very generously devoted 
considerable time and trouble to the matter, and was able to secure 
through his personal efforts a number of infested specimens of both 
Icerya and Monophloebus, which were forwarded to Messrs. Coquil- 
lett and Klee. The specimens which came to Mr. Klee were by him 
turned over to our other California agent, Mr. Koebele, and both 
Mr. Coquillett and Mr. Koebele endeavored to isolate the infested 
Australian scales under covered orange trees infested with Icerya, 
In both cases a few specimens of the Lestophonus issued xmder cover, 
but so far as we have been able to learn no evidence of oviposition 
or propagation by these confined individuals has been observed. 

It was evident that experiments upon so small a scale as this would 
have by no means the same chance for success that an importation 
conducted u|)on a very much larger scale would have, and we en- 
deavored to find some means of securing the funds for the purpose 
of sending an agent to Australia. A clause in the bill appropriating 
for the Department of Agriculture prohibited the payment of trav- 
eling expenses outside of the United States, and it seemed for a time 
as though there could be no method of bringing about the desired 
results except by popular subscription among the orange-growers of 
California, and such a movement was in fact started. Meantime res- 
olutions were passed by various organizations of horticulturists in 
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Galifornia requesting the California representatives in Congress to 
endeavor to secure legislation here which would enable the sending 
of an agent at Government expense, and a strong effort was indeed 
made in this direction, principally by the Hon. C. N. Felton, These 
efforts were, however, unsuccessful both as to securing a specific ap- 
propriation for this purpose and as to the removal of the restricting 
clause respecting foreign travel in the appropriation bill of this De- 
partment. Fortunately, however, througli the kindness of the Secre- 
tary of State, we were at last enabled to bring about the desired 
result through the fund appropriated by Congress for the represen- 
tation of this country at the Melbourne Exposition. This fund was 
placed at the disposal of the Secretary of State, and the exigency of 
this parasite expedition was brought to his attention and his consent 
was obtained to the sending of an agent particularly for the purpose 
of studying and collecting the parasites of Icerya. Accordingly Mr. 
Albert Koebele, who had for some time been stationed in California, 
and who was thoroughly familiar with all the phases of the investi- 
gation of the Fluted Scale, received full instructions and sailed on 
the steamer of August 20 for Australia. 

It is almost too early to express any definite opinion as to the re- 
sults of Mr. Koebele's mission. That he has been most industrious, 
and that he has been successful beyond our hopes in collecting scale- 
insects infested by the Lestophonus, may be stated without reserve. 
The parasites received have Ibeen carefully handled by Mr. Coquil- 
lett— -many of them reared and liberated. Tliey are at work and 
multiplying, and the outlook at present is most favorable. 

We fully expect to learn of the increase and rapid spread of this 
new introduction as well as of some of the other predaceous species 
which have been introduced, and to find that in a comparatively few 
years the orange groves of southern California will be kept measur- 
ably freed of the pernicious Fluted Scale without so great an effort 
on the part of the growers or so great expense in destroying it. 
That nature will, with the new conditions induced by these impor- 
tations, come to the relief of the fruit-grower and that this interest- 
' ing experiment will result in the ultimate saving of untold millions 
to the people of the Pacific coast is our sincere belief which we hope 
to live to see verified. Not that we expect the leery a to be ever 
entirely exterminated ; but it will be kept \inder subjection so as to 
be comparatively harmless, as it is in its native country. 

Mr. KoebeWs first letter describing his efforts we quote in full : 

So far my work hatj been much more siicceasful than I exj)ected. I not only 
found the dfptGrous pai'asite within Icerya in large numbers, but also three preda- 
ceous larvaa feeding upon the eggs of Icerya. One of these is a Chrysopa larva, 
which I firflt discoverod in numbers, it having almost destroyed all the eggs of the 
iiifested Icerya at Mftnnani, 38 miles up the Murray River from Murray Bridge Sta- 
tion, South Australia ; the others are larvsB of a small (Jocoinella. I have collected 
and sent with this steamer, Maripom, probably 10,000 Iceryae, of which at least 50 
per cent, are infested with the dipterous larvae and pupa^. Dr. Schomburg, director 
of the Botanical Gardens of Adelaide, kindly furnished me with a Wardian case, in 
which I placed three young orange trees and nine of Pittosporum, securely packed 
down. The Iceryee were placed in this on sticks of orange placed in earth, bo the 
sroialler,^ h^ insects can easily crawl ujp on the fresh plants, and tlae flies 

that hatch en route may ho able to go on breeduig. Beside these, I send a large lot 
in tin; and wooden boxes, chiefly taken off of- twigs ; these latter I have placed in 
ice-box, so that none will be able to liatch during the voyage. As it looks now--for 
aJl are on steamer already— the latter experiment will be the best to follow. Not- 
withstanding the care and labor I have spent in getting this case here in such con- 
dition, I fear that the packages will suffer greatly through the handling of the 
steamer hands. *However it may be, I assure you that succeao will attend your 
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effort, and I expect to land several thousands of flies in pupa Btate with every 
steanaer landing at San Fraaoisco. 

In regard to the case with plants, this is a bulky thfing, weighing 240 pounds, while 
the same number of scales packed in boxes would make only a few pounds. 

The most diflSlenlt matter is to get IcerysQ in such large numlbers. As yet I have 
found them only in private gardens, but I know of sufficient for another sending. 

Oil coming on here I also discovered the flies within Iceryse in Victoria, and am 
certain that they will be found all over Australia, or wherever Icerya is present. 

They are not only parasitic upon Monophloebus and Icerya, but, I am almost cer- 
tain, also, upon Daotylopius. I found many empty puparia within dried-up Dac- 
tylopius, and also have several fresh ones at Adelaide. 

Will remain in New South Wales for about a week or so and make a careful ex- 
amination of the ground, then proceed to Victoria in search of Icerya, but will be 
in Adelaide in time to make up a larger shipment. 

This shipment was received by Mr. Coquillett, at Los Angeles, in 
the hest or conditions, A tent had been placed around an orange 
tree in anticipation of the arrival of the parasites. The boxes were 
taken inside the tent and opened. Within a few days 60 specimens 
of Lestophoniis has issued. In the Wardian case pf living plants 
were found living Ohrysox^a adnlts/and two species of Coccinellid 
larvsB, and also many eggs and cocoons of Chrysopa. The Coccinel- 
lid la^rvsB were found crawling outside the case, from which they had 
emerged through cracks in the putty. When transferred to the orange 
tree they attacked the first Icerya they caught. The arrangement for 
propagating the parasites is showai at Plate VIII. The tree under 
the tent is with Icerya, and the parasites, on issu- 

ing^ fi^^d the conditions almost perfectly normal, * 

The December steamer from Australia brought Mr. Koebele's sec- 
ond lot of Australian parasites of the Cottony Cushion-scale. Mr, 
Koebele had informed us by letter that he had forwarded in this lot 
at least 13,000 healthy living parasites, mostly in the pupa state, and 
we had every hope that they would arrive in as good shape as the 
first lot. We were much disappointed, therefore, to learn from Mr. 
Coquiliett that the shipment reached him in very poor condition on 
December 9, three days after the publication of a letter from Mr, 
Koebele to Mr. Klee which came on the same steamer. Mr. Klee 
had some difficultv in getting the boxes from the custom-house, and 
wrote Mr. Coquiliett that ^^when he got them the boxes were all 
broken up and had evidently been repacked since Koebele packed 
them for shipment. " When Mr* Coqumett received them there were 
eight tin and two wooden boxes- "ail of the tin boxes were mashed 
flat and their contents were very moldy. There was in them only one 
living Lestophonus and one of its parasites, one Coccinellid beetle, 
Gild a Ohrysopa larva. One of the wooden boxes had also been 
broken open. Mr. Klee, writing later, explained that the ice in the 
i6e-house, in which the boxes were confined, had fallen upon the 
packages and smashed some or most of them. It was several days 
before he could obtain them from the steamer, and the contents of 
those boxes which were partly open were covered with mold. ' He 
r©mcked and forwarded them as soon as he could. 

The accident of the falling ice it was, perhaps, impossible to avoid, 
although carelessness on the part of tlxe steamer hands might have 
been at the bottom of it. The delay on the part of the custom-house 
authorities, however;^ was no accident, and we at once took steps to pre- 
vent its recurrence. The Secretary of the Treasury very courteously 
issued an order to the collector of the port at San Francisco to allow 
future packages to enter free of duties and charges, and to^forward, 
thetb. unox>ened and without unnecessary delay to Mr.^Coquillett. 
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January 34 another small consignment was received at Los Angeles 
from Mr. Koebele. These were not brought over on ice, and the 
contents of the boxes were in good condition, not being moldy* 
There were about 50 liYing Lestophonus iceryce, 30 adults and 18 
pupsB of the red and black Coccinellid previously described, and 38 
adults and 20 larvae of another species of Lady-bird. 

On January 24 caref ul examination of the Fluted Scales under the 
experimental tent showed one female Icerya, whose body was notice- 
ably swollen, as if infested by Lestophonus larvae. As only two 
months had elapsed since the first introduction of the Lestophonus 
into the tent, it was then too soon for any of the larvae issuing from 
eggs laid by females under the tent to have completed their trans- 
formations. The finding of this single female is a very encouraging 
sign. 

A secondary Parasite found,— We were much disappointed, al- 
though not surprised, tolearn from Mr. Koebele's December letter 
that he had discovered a parasite of the Lestophonus. It was rather 
to be expected that the i^rimary Dipterous j)arasite would have its 
enemies, but it was none the less a discouraging thing to learn that 
there really was one. Mr. Koebele sent a series of pinned specimens 
to us direct from Australia, and Mr. Coquillett also forwarded a 
series which he secured from Mr. Koebele's second sending of the 
primary parasites. This secondary parasite is a very strange form, 
and is illustrated at Plate IX, fig. 2. It is a new and remarkable 
genus of the peculiar Ohalcid subfamily Masminee/aiid we shall de- 
scribe it in a near number of Ik sect Life under the name EuryiscMa 
lesioplioni^ by which name it may now be called. Mr, Coquillett 
was on his guard against this p^irasite, and has up to the present 
time exercised such care tliat not one has escaped. 

REMEDIES. 

The conclusions at which wo arrived in our 1886 report are, in the 
main, the opinions which we hold to-day relative to the. remedies for 
Icerya. We still have the same distrust of strong caustic remedies, 
and still hold to our conclusions respecting the value of the washes, 
of which the kerosone-soap emulsion is the base. In our report for 
1887 we published an account of somo additional experiments by Mr. 
Koebele, in which the principal feature is to the effect that the ad- 
dition of arsenious acid in one form or another to kerosene emulsi- 
fied with resin compound is of value, as we prophesied in otir River- 
side address in April, 1887. Mr. Coquillett, under instructions from 
this ojB&ce, has conducted most careful and extensive experiments with 
the gas treatment; and in our report for last year some twenty pages 
are devoted to his report. Wo also in that report figure three styles 
of tents which are used in Calif ornia for inclosing trees and con- 
fining the gas used. 

During tlie summer of 1888 he conducted further experiments in 
this direction, and has summarized in lus rej)ort for the season, which 
will be found under the head of " Reports from Agents," not only 
his own experiments, but those of others, and has given us a good 
insight into the ju'esent status of the gas treatment. It seems to be 
coming into more general use, and is giving fairly good satisfaction. 
A company has been organized for the i)urpose of operating the Cul- 
ver fumigator, figured upon Plato IV of the 1887 report, and several 
private individuals are rigging up fumigatorsof their own planning. 
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Tlie making of one of these tents is^ however, a very expensive thing, 
and the application of gas itself is also costly. In fact, we sec no 
reason for revising the opinion which we have already published in 
the December number of Insect Life, that thorough and persistent 
work with any one of a half dozen of the kerosene and resin com- 
pounds will prove more satisfactory and less expensive than the fum- 
igating process, especially on young trees or where they are taken 
in time. The experiments made by Mr. Koebele in 1886 and 1887 
demonstrated the efficacy of certain of these washes to our entire 
satisfaction, and we fail to understand the general discouragement 
among many of the orange-growers, except u;^on the ground that 
our previous utterances have not attracted their attention, or upon 
the ground that such experiments as they have made have not been 
thorough, or have been made under disadvantages. 

It may be well in this connection to state that we have been in- 
formed from California correspondents that the Oulver-Keach Fum- 
igating Company is claiming the patent right not only to their fum- 
igating tent and apparatus, but to the process bt fumigation. We 
are informed by the Patent Office that no such patent has been issued 
to this company, and that the so-called Hatch patent having expired 
no patent can be issued for this process. 



THE HOP PLANT-LOUSE. 

(Fhorodon humuli Schrank.) 
Order Homoptera ; family Aphidid^. 
[Plates II, III, IV, and vn.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

During the summer of 1883 we were first able to pay some atten- 
tion personally to the subiect of insects afi:ecting the Hop^ and in the 
summer of that year we also had an agent, Mr, J. B. Smith, visit the 
hop yards in the neighborhood of Herkimer, Waterville, and Coopers- 
town, ISr. Y. The results of his investigations were published in Bul- 
letin No* 4 of this Division, and his report deals chiefly with hop in- 
sects other than the Phorodon, althoiigh this species received some 
attention. Mr. Smith was, however, unable to add any authoritative 
facts on some of the more interesting points yet in dispute, especially 
that of hibernation and migration. 

The testimony on this point was, owing to the limitation of time 
which he could give to the matter, for the most part at second hand, 
i. e., from the more reliable hop-growers whom he could consult, and 
his conclusions drawn therefrom, as subsequent evidence proved, 
were misleading. The fact, however, that ho wasamable to definitely 
ascertain the winter habitat of the species in endeavors to find it in 
hop yards is all confirmatory of the facts subsequently proved, as will 
herein appear. ^ ^ 

During the summer of 1886 this insect was enormously prevalent 
through all the hop-growing regions of New York and Wisconsin. 
The damage was very great, and prices of hops of the previous year 
doubled and trebled. American hops were purchased in England 
and reshipped to America. We were absent m Europe at the time, 
but immediately upon our return to this country we commenced an 
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invoBtdgation, wMoli wasi actively carried on through the Beasoii of 
1887 and resumed again iii the spring of 1888, restilting in the accu- 
rate establishment beyond all doubt of the facts in the life history of 
this insect which had previously been in dispute, as also of other 
species which affect the crop. We shall publish in a special bulletin 
the detailed results of the investigation, and present here, in summa^ 
nmd fonxiy the facts relating to tnelife history of theHo^) Phorodon 
only. We have added to this summary a report by one of our assist- 
antSj Mr. W. B. Alwood, on remedies io be used against the insect 
and based on the experiments which We had planned, and which he 
had in charge, during the summer of 1887 at Richfield Springs. 

These experiments, summarized by Mr. Alwood, were made only in 
the summer upon the hop jilant ; while, as will appear from our ac- 
count of the life round of the insect, it can be atki^cked under mor^ 
favorable conditions and with preventive results at another season 
and in another place. 

REVIEW OlP tuft LiTliJRATtjRlS. 

One of the earliest, if not the earliest, recorded writings on the Hop 
Aphis is an article by J. Ct. Orth (1762), entitled ^'Betrachtimgon 
"iiber die Ketten im" Kraute und die kleinen Inseliten, welche den 
Hopfen verderben.^' We have not seen the article in question, but 
give it on the authority of Hagen (Bil)li()tli. Ent., p. 22). 

The earliest scientific description of Aphis {Pliorodon) humuli oc- 
curs in the Fauna Boica, by Franz voii Paula Schrank, 1801, Vol, II, 
p. 110, where the following charactorizat ion is given: 

Whitish-green, iinicolofouB; two lifctlo liormi at the anterior end; antennoB at base 
with a tooth . 
Aphis humuli. 

Habitat : On the underside of the*, hop leaves. 
Note.— The honey-tubfjs nearly luiraliel, a little inwardly inclined. 
This iB the mihlew of the hoj); in fiicfc an indication that the plant is diseased, 
but not the cause of the di«t\'iHo. * 

iCirby and Spenco, in tlieir Introduction to Entomology, fotirth 
edition J 1832, vol. I, p. refer to lilie presence of the Hop Aphis in 
South iDngland in 186^', and rnon? particularly to the very great num- 
bers of Coccinella speoie^>, the larva of which preys on the insect in 
question. 

^An article bv Rov. Hope (Trans. Eni Soc-, London, 18B5) 

diecussing methods of pro venting the ravage of the Hop-rfy, de- 
serves mention only to })oiiit out tlie singular batch of errors which 
it contains. Among othorH, lie supposed that the flies or embryos 
passed the winter on the polos^ and hence advised the use of new 
poles, or the charring of old ones or dipping them in corrosive sub- 
limatOj eta 

In 18433 J. H. Ka]tonbacli(MbnographiederFamiliender Pflan2Son- 
lause, jpp. 37), describes the wingless and winged forms of A.phis 
humuU^ and he states that the species appears to be rare on other 
food plants, but that he lias found it on the Sloe (Pyvus .spinosa). 

* Sopf^xi B. , ili^O* WdRHliohtgrtliij einf arbig; Kwey Hornertshen m\ VonkMide; 
die MhlhSrjim* am Grunde mit einom Zahne. . 
Aphis Humult* 

Wohnort : An <ler tT?it(^rf5oite Hopf onbl&tter. 
udiim*— DIq SaftftpitKen fj^st pdtnllcl^ ein wenig Gint^ilrti=t fjeneigt. 
Dies Ist det M(?hltliiiu den Hopfen^; in der That eine Ameij^e^ dms def StOok 
Kraalc soy, &besr nicht diet U^aiaGhe der Krankheit. 
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Francis Walked, in the ZoologiBt ot 1846, Vol. IV^ 1461, gives a 
very good descrij^fcion of young and -v^riiiged females, making no men- 
tioti, li0"W-eyer> ot the frontal tubercles. He states tliat tlie aphides 
are most abundant in hot seasons, and recommends a change of soil 
and "burning of poles every jrear. 

Iti th6 Annals and Magassme of Naturar History for 1848, Vol. I, 
second series, pp, 373 and 373, Mr. Walker published a very interest- 
ing article entitled Remarks on the Migrations of Aphids," which 
.seems to have been very generally overlooked of late. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Walker makes the statement for the first time that the 
Hop Plant-louse lives permanently and aboriginally on the Sloe, 
and the hop grounds now j)rovide it with a plentiful provision in the 
summer." He goes on to say that its abundance upon the Hop is de- 
pendent upon the proximity of the Sloe to the hop yards> and that 
mvestigations should be made on the abundance of the sloes in the 
vicinity of hop yards and the length of flight of the Hop-louse, in 
order that in time all sloes may be removed sufficiently far from the 
hop yards to confine the lice to the former plant* 

attention at that time, as is 
shown by the mention made of it in Mr. William Spence's address as 
ptesident of the Entomological Society of London, delivered Jan- 
uary 22, 184:9/and printed in part in the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History for Ai3ril, 1849. Mr. Spence spoke of Mr* Walker'^ 
observations in a eulogistic manner, and anticipated the entire free- 
dom of the hop yards from this insect as a result of the discovery, 
stating that it is only necessary to destroy all the sloe trees in tne 
neighDorhoodof a hop yard. 

Eoth Mr. Walker's communication and Mr. Spencers address were 
known to Dr. F. Plomley, who, probably as a result of these com*, 
munications, made cex^tain original obsei*vations which are reported 
in a lecture On Blights, Aphids, etc., including thd Hop-fly and itfi 
Enemies,'^ delivered before the Weald of Kent Farmers* Club, July 
4, 1849. This lecture was printed in the Maidstone Journal of July, 
1849, and we have recently been able to secure, through the kindness 
of Mr. Richard Cook, a manuscript copy of this rare article. Dr. 
Plomley corroborated Mr. Walker^s observations and actually trans- 
fei'red Aphids from the Sloe to the Hop and predicted the time of their 
appearance upon the hop vines. He objected to Mr. Spence's con- 
cmsions, however, on account of a lack of knowledge as to the e:^- 
tent of the flight of the Aphids, imagining that they might fly very 

feat distances. He also supposes that other species of Pruniis al- 
d to the Sloe might supply winter quarters. An extract from this 
lecture is published in Morton's Cyclopedia of Agi^iculture; l855, in 
. ^n article oh the Hop, by J. M. Paine, and from this source Fitch 
(1866) obtained his knowledge of Plomley's observations* 

In 1857, C* K Koch describes and figures some of the forms and 
records the migration of the Hop Aphis as follows : '' Found in the 
last days of May on the young shoots and oft the underside of the 
leaves of Pmnus domesUcay insititia^ and spinosa j migmte^ in 
June to the underside of the leaves of the wild and cultivated hops," 
Mitral N^ew Yorker oi OotobeT 10, 1863, on the authority of 
Mr. Walsh (Practical Entomologist, II, p. 41), contains the statement 
that the Hop Aphis made its first appearance in Oneida and Madi- 
son Counties, Ifew York, in the year 1863. ^ , 

Dr. Asa Fitch, in his Tenth Report, Insects of New York, 1864, 
discusses the Hop Aphis at some length, quotmg its life history from 
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Paine^s article in Morton's Cyclopedia, He states that the lice made 
their appearance suddenly two years previous [1862 (?)L* explains 
the honey dew, mentions natural enemies, recommends crushing 
by hand, syringing with soap-suds, and fumigating with tobacco 
smoke. He, however, makes no mention of any migration. 

In the Country Gentlem(m of August 3, 1865, Pitch reproduces 
Plomley^s statements, already given, and observes that the ^pM^^ 
prvm-malioleh has been proved to be identical with humuli, and in- 
clines to accept the migration theory, (Cf. Lintner, in First Ee- 
port New York State Entomologist.) 

In the Country Gentleman of A]pril37, of the same year (again on 
the authority of Lintner), Fitch, m an article on the Hop Aphis, 
states that the species was first observed in America two years be- 
fore (1863). 

A number of newspaper articles of minor importance appeared in 
the two or three years f ollowing, republishing rernodies and old ac- 
counts of habits, but adding no now facts to the life history. 

F. Walker, in the Zoologist (London), second seiies, 1868, gives a 
translation of Passerini^s systematic arrangement of Aphidse, and on 
page 1063 gives the table of Phorgdon, including Ph. humuli. In 
the note to this species, Mr. Walker says that its history is still in- 
complete it migrates from the sloe to the hop and dwells there 
awhile and is called the Hop-fly, and then returns to the sloe. 

Buckton, 1876, Monograph of the British Aphides, Vol. I, p. 73, 
reproduces without comment Walker's statement regarding the mi- 
gration of Ph. humuU, and quotes Walker as authority for the 
identity ot Ph. huvndi with Aphis (Phorodon) mahaleh. He gives 
Passermi's dissenting opinion, liowovei;, and inclines to believe that 
the latter species is only a varietj^ of the former. The apterous 
viviparous jfemale and the winged viviparous female of Ph. humvliy 
var. maJialeh are described on pages 168, 169. 

Cyrus Thomas, Bull. No. 2, 111. State Laboratory of Nat. Hist, 
1878, p. 9, gives a diagnosis of the genus Phorodon, and simply 
catalogues PK himiuli with Ph. pru7ii'mahaleb as a. synonym, add- 
ing, *^ the well-known and injurious Aphis of the Hop vine ; the cause 
of the* Blight/" 

Again, in his Third Report on the Insects of Illinois (8th in series 
1879), Thomas gives a description (i). 69) of P7i. humuli {quoting 
from others its'life history and ha oit)^ and on page 72 describes 
Ph. humuli -vav. mahaleh and refers to it as being common in May 
and June on the Sloe. In the description of both forms nothing 
whatever is said of the migration of the Hop-louse. 

In l881 (-4?^.. i^^^ j)p. 819, 820) we discussed Lichtenstein's com- 

munication on the migration of Aphids from one plant to another, 
and spoke in this connection of PK humuli. 

; J. Lichtenstein, remarking on Buckton's British Aphides in the 
Entomologist's Mmithly Magazine, Sept., 1883, pp. 79, 81, expresses 
his astonishment that' Buckton did not try to follow P7k mmuli 
from the Plum to the Hop, and states that he has succeeded him- 
self in transplanting the species from the Plum to the Hop. Phoro- 
don mahaleh he considers to be merely a different stage of develop- 
ment of Pfe; 7mwt^R 

Oneof the most elaborate articles published on the subject, and 
one of the first to view it from an economic side, was that given by 

~ * Probably 1863, as the report was not published till 1865. 
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Miss Ormerod in her roport for the year 1885 (London, 1885), Miss 
Ormerod, in this article, which is printed upon pages 43 to 56 of said 
report, reviews the literature and devotes much space to the consid- 
eration of remedies, and concludes that the insect hibernates at the 
roots of the Hop, as well as upon Damson and Sloe, and that the 
summer attack originates both from wingless females, which go up 
from the ground, and from winged females, which fly in from the 
other trees. Upon this belief she bases certain remedial measures in 
the way of treating the ground about the Hop plants in the late fall 
for the destruction of those individuals which hibernate upon the 
roots; and her article no doubt largely contributed to the very gen- 
eral wrong impression. Miss Ormerod^s conclusions were not founded 

" upon her observation of Phorodon hibernating in this location, but 
were founded upon hearsay. We have thus commented on her con- 
clusions in a paper read at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Manchester, September 3, 1887: 
"So far as her own careful observations are concerned they fully 
accord with the facts here sot forth- but on the authority of others, 
and , especially on the evidence of Mr. 0. Whitehead, who reported 
finding young lice and large viviparous females on hop shoots as 
early as March 29, and that of Mr. A- Ward, who experimented with 
surface dressings near Hereford, Miss Ormerod concludes that attack 
on the Hop begins in spring from wingless females which come up 
from the hop hills, and, as a corollary, that dressings to prevent such 
ascent are strongly to be recommencted; It is quite within the range 
of possibility, and what is known of aphid life, that where the win- 
ters are mild, with scarcely any frost, this Phorodon may continue 
on the Hop from one year to another in the parthenogenetic condition. 
If such is ever the case in England you have a somewhat different 
set of facts to deal with here from what we have in America, But 
for the reasons already stated in abstract, from many other detailed 
observations which it would be tedious to record here, as well as 
from the ease with which erroiieous conclusions are arrived at in en- 
tomological matters of this kind where not checked and proved by 
the most competent and careful study, I shall be inclined to believe 
that the facts in England are essentially the same as I have found 
them in America, until convincing and trustworthy evidence to the 

V contrary be forthcoming. Mr. Whitehead may have had another 
species under observation, and Mr/Ward^s surface dressings may 
have acted by repelling the winged female migrating from Frunus 
in the same way tliat buckwheat sown among the hops is believed to 
do with us.^^ 

The next year (1886) Mr. Charles Whitehead published a report on 
insects injurious to Hop plants (London, 1885), under the Agricultural 
Def>artment of the Privy Council Office. This is a pamphlet of some 
thirty pages, and his conclusion respecting hibernation is that *'the 
Aphid deposits its eggs in the ground hard by the hop plants or upon 
the short pieces of bine that are left upon the Hop stock and upon the 
bines that are subsequently carried away for litter.'* 

Immediately upon our return from Europe in the fall of 1886 we 
visited the Hop yards around Richfield Springs and published a note 
in the Bichfield Springs Mercury for September 20 announcing the 
discovery of the winter eggs on the Plum and giving a brief account 
of our ideas as to the life historjr of the pest. A number of news- 
piaper articles were published during the winter, as wag natural from 

v : AG 88-^— 7 
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tie great danmge done ia the summer of 1886, and some dissent from 
pur views w 

Dt; J, Ai Lintner, in tlie Coimtnj Gentlemmi for May 19, 1887, 
^^nnottjieed the discovery of an Aphid at the roots of the Hop vine 
in OSiieida County. He determined it as belongmg to the Khizo- 
Md^, Btated that it was not impossible that this insect might 
develop into the Hop-louse, and that in his opinion the existence of 
a muter generation was not incompatible with the hiber- 

nation of a portion of the brood in the egg state on tlie Plum trees. 

In the Waterville Times and Bejlex iov ^mie. 17, 1887, v/e gave an 
account of the settling of the Hop yards by the lice from Plums and 
discussed Mr. Lintner^s article siiowiug that the insect found upon 
the r6ots was a Pemphiginid, probably of the geniis Schizoneura, 
and that it was impossible for this insect to develop into a Phorodon. 
This article was a lengthy one and attracted considerable attention, 
and our views as to the hibernation upon Plum and the migration 
to and from Hop were attacked by several writers, notably E. P. 
Powell, in Unml Neiv Yorh(^\ iiml a writer signing sin) ply the 
initials J. F./' in the Ooiiniry Gentleman. The latter writer, in an 
article published August 18, 1887, quotes extensively from Mr. Smith's 
report in Bulletin 4, previously referred to, in support of his view 
that the lice hibernate at the roots of the Hop, and this natxirally called 
forth an article from Mr. Smith, which was published in ilxe Coimtry 
Gentleman two weeks later, in which he denied special knowledge 
of the subject and state<l that his conclnsiims were based upon hear- 
say. He also expressixl Iris agrotymeut with, our later conclusions. 

At the meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science hold in New York in. August, 1887, we read a paper giving 
the results of our investigations up to that tiniCj carrying the life 
history of the insect down to tluj ninth gen(>rntion. This paper was 
px'inted in full in the Proceedings <)f tlui Society, 

September 2, 1887, we read a paper before the Britisli Association 
for tSie Advancement of Science, at Manc^hester, England, in whioh 
we covered much the same ground. In the (?ftrfi!^n•f^r^s*'CV?ro7^•^c^e 
for October ^2, 1887, we gave an account of the concluding observa- 
tions of the season as made hy us in the Hop yards in the vicinity of. 
Maidstone, England, and reviewed the entire life liistory of the in- 
sect, suggeating remedies and call] ng attention to the previous differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the relationshij) between the Hop Phorodon 
and the form upon Prxmus, 

November 17, 1887, Mr, Howard, in an extended article in the 
Country GenUeman, recorded, at our instance, the facts obtained by 
our assistants in the hop fields of cejitral New York subsequent to 
August 1, conipleting the life rcmnd in America and quoting from 
letti&rs received from us the results of our parallel observations in 
England. 

In March, 1888, we road a pap<ii* before the Philosophical Society 
of "WashingtoTv eiititled *'Some Recent Entomological Matters of 
International Concern/* in which we also gave a summary of the re- 
sults of the investigation. This paper wixs published with illustra- 
tions in Insect Life for November, 1888. In addition, we read in 
Axtgust, 1888, before the Society for tlie Promotion of Agricultural 
Science at the Cleveland (Ohio) meeting, a paper entitled ''Further 
Notes upon the Hop Plant-louse/' which supplemented that read at 
the 1887 meeting in New Yoi:^ and which is published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for 1888, pages 55 to 69/ 
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It is evident, from tMs review of tiie iitoratiire, tlia,t wMle the fact 
i3ie migration was iiisisted upon as early as 1848 (altlioiigh tlie 
ms^l details of tiie obsei'vMons ma.de by Walker are iiowliere given), 
5^-0 fact wa,s considered as subject to strong doubt/aiid was dk- 
^^sed as an open q^uestion by all writers subsequent to tbe paper of 
E;<!kAl tef erred to above* The only accurate records of obser vatkms 
jpwMxsbied up to tbe time of our own are those briefly mentioiied by 
pr. Plomley ill his lecture, and these have seldoro. been referred to 
since. It was in this position of disputation and great doubt as to 
tfese actual facts that we began our investigation. We were xm- 
f miliar with Dr. Plomley's rare lecture until last suntmer, affeer our 
investigation had been entirely completed; ^nd while we must con- 
iross th^t this writer arrived at a very accurate view of the facts, so 
im as his observations went, the extended aSid full observations 
which we have carried on were none the less necessary to Bettle^ not 
only the one great mooted jpoint of mode of hibernation, but also to 
set i<>rth upon incontrovertible facts, based on careful observation^ 
^ lull life cycle of the species. . 

taim SISTORY. 

Of the summaries which we have already published and which 
«re meiitione preceding review of the liWature^ th^at printed 

in jjsrSBCT Life is well adapted to our present purpose, and we here 
f^priiit it with slight change r 

li^vefot some years a qtiestion that has been moated aaaioiig 

^atoMK^gists, ias also aiitong hop-growers, viz, the mode of hibernation oi the spe* 
mesB] tot while some of the earliest writ^'s ixpon aphidology have believed, and 
ievetn stated, t^at tiiere Avas a form of this insect that occurred in autumn on the 
p^actspn in Eur<qDe, the jstatement has been as confidently controverted and ihe fact 
^te5ai6d by some m authorities in tlie fainily* Hoj)-growers as a class 

liave genets^^ tlie idea. Yet, from my own experience with other 

toedies of the fiamily and with their singular life history and migrations from one 
paat to ajaotl'ier, l had for some time felt convinced that Phorodon hvmnti also 
^last have some other winter resting place than the hop vine, and after very cai-ef ul 
tei insistent investigation, in which I have had the co-operation of several of my 
i38$^ti^t&, the qu^tion has been fully and thoroughly settled. 

the facts in the life history of this insect, therefore, may be summed up as fol- 
ipy7%\ Hibernating at the present season of the year, the little glossy, black, ovoid 
^^^ of ttie i^ecies are found attached to tlte terminal twigs, and especially iii the 
IS^re o^c le^ crevices around the buds, of different vaiicties am spe^ii^es 

5>t Ptumxs, both wild and cultivated. BVom this winter-egg there hatches a stem- 
motlier (Plate II, Fig. S), which is characterised by being somewhat stouter^ with 
gjhorter legs arid honey tubes than in the individuals of any other generation. 
Itoee jpat^ generations are ptroduced upon Pmnus, the third burning 

^iate ll) Fig. 4). This last is what my late friend Lichtenstein calteA the 
m <H' migrant, and it instinctively flies to the hop plant, which is en^lSif^ely 
*.^J^rom attack duriag the devel<:^ment of the thr^e generations tii>6n 3?ten, A 
Utobet t)ai£thenogenetic generations are produced upon the Soto until in au*iiMli , 
iia&tf W the month of September winged females areaga^ii^ l>ri3- 

d^ii^M^ This rnth.^ piipife^a of Lichtenstein or i-etum migrant, aMshe in^tiiacUvBiy 
li^t^ Plum; Here she at once settles and in the course of % few days, 

according as the weather permits, produces some three or mote young. These are 
ne'ver to become winged and are true sexual females (Hate IV, Slgs. 4 and 5). 
Sol^wfea* ia*er, Oil the Hop, the trae winged male (Plate IV> Figs. Saaid 8), thetmiy 
Mifet^ the ^;<^hoie seri^, is developed, and these ttialies also congregat?e upoti me 
iy on taie leaves of which towaa-d the end of the season they may be found 
' With the -wingl^ females, which stock the twigs with the 'vcdntet-isggs 
ill Pig. 1, and Hate IV, Fig. 6), Such, briefly, is the life hiaftoty. Twelve 
^.^^Jbtioiis nmy be produced dtiring the yeai^, but ttoe is great irregularity in the 
^vetot^Qient of ttie^^ aiwi i^tttrn nuterant f rom the Hop is pro- 

iftat^ at the end of the season whether ftrom individuals of the fourth or fifth 
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generation^ or of the twelfth. As I have remarked elsewhere* ''each partheno- 
genetic female is capable of producing on an average one hundred young (the 
stein-inother probably being more prolific), at the rate of one to six, or an average 
of three per day j under favorable conditions. Each generation begins to breed 
about the eighth day after birth, so that the issue from a single individual easily 
runs up, in the course of the summer, to trillions. The number of leaves (seven 
hundred hills, each with two poles and two vines) to an acre of hops, as grown 
in the United States, will not, on the average, much exceed a million before the 
period of blooming or burning ; so that the issue from a single stem-mother may, 
under favoring circumstances, blight hundreds of acres in the course of two or 
three months. 

" While meteorological conditions may materially aifect the increase and power 
for injury of the species, these are far more truly predetermined and influenced by 
its natural enemies, many of which have been studied and will be described. 

"The slight colorational difEerences, as also the structural differences, including 
the variation in the tubercles or cornicles on head and basal joints of antennae, 
whether upon Plum or Hop, are peculiarities of brood and have no specific impor- 
tance whatevei*. 

** The exact knowledge thus gained simplifies the protection of the hop plant from 
Phorodon attack. Preventive measures should (consist in destroying the insect on 
Plum in early spring where the cultivation of this fruit is desired, and the extermi- 
nation of the wild trees in the woods wherever the hop interest is paramount ; also 
in avoiding the introduction of the pest into now hop countries in the egg state upon 
plum cuttings or cions. Direct treatment is simphtied by the fact that the careful 
grower is independent of slovenly neighbors, infection from one hop yard to another 
not taking place. 

" The bearing of these facts will probably best be brought home by the statement 
that hitherto hop-growers have been groping in the dark and working to prevent 
injury by applications to the soih In fact, the EnA'lish hop-growers have been led 
by their very best authorities to waste their energies in this direction. The impor- 
tance of the matter will appear when I state that the hop crop, which *is quite an im- 
portant one in some parts of this country, and especially important in some parts of 
Europe, annually suffers from the ravages of tins, its worst insect enemy, and some 
years is rendered a total faihire by^ it. Further, that some parts of this country, as 
the Pacific coast, are yet free from it and that Ik )p-growei*s there by l>eing forewarned 
may prevent its introduction from the East or from Europe, as there is very little 
doubt in my mind but that the insect has Ix^en introduced from one country to 
another in the egg state upon Plum scions, as it may easily be transported from place 
to place in this manner. I liad the pleasure during- Sentember and the early part of 
last October to finish up the investigation and follow out the closing scenes in the 
life history of this species in the county of Kent, England, while some of my assist- 
ants were doing the same thing in Herkimer County, N. Y. , and the facts independ- 
ently obtained correspond in a remarkable manner, thus confirming and strengthen- 
ing the conclusion which I have indicated to you," 

The round of tho insect's life is tlius perfectly plain, and tlie prin- 
cipal facts ascertained during the year 1887 and tlio spring of 1888 
are thus briefly snmmarized in onr communication to the Society for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science, already alluded to : 

1. The insects begin getting wings in autumn irrespective of generation. These 
winged females may either come from tlio fifth generation of tho year or as high 
as the thiftcxmth, tliirteon generations liaving been folk)wed dm-ing the year 1887. 

2. The males uniformly appear after the females and after the hop crop is har- 
vested.; Hence it becomes extremely important to destroy by fire or by thorough 
drenching with a strong kerosene emulsion all tlie hop vine?; a.^' soon as possible after 
the crop is harvested- This would cut off the larger bulk of the males so that there 
w^ould he little or no impregnation of tho sexual females, which are for the most 
part at that time already on the Plum. 

Another interesting fact is worthy of record here; it is the small proportion of 
eggs which survive the winter. In the fields and orchards where my observations 
were made in England some trees were literally covered with egg-s, and I brought a 
number of tliem with ane to this country. The same was true of the plum trees in 
New York wliich were under observation by my assistants. Some of them were 
literally covered with winfe^r eggs. I watched them carefully not only by means of 
those brought with me from England, but of others brought from New York in the 
late fall or early winte r, and still other spi?cimens repeatedly received during the 

* Paper re&d before the British Association, Manchester, September 2, 1887. 
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winter from. Richfield Springs. As the hatching period approached I was quite 
Bui-prised to find how many of the eggs shriveled up and perished, I also made it a 
point to be on the spot as soon as vegetation began at Richfield Springs and found 
there, in a state of nature, the same mortality among the eggs. The large majority of 
them that had escaped natural enemies had perished by shrinking and shriveling. 
Again, the stem-mothers which hatched on Plum last spring, though they were few 
compared with the number of eggs that had been provided, were for the most part 
lost through storms or the working of natural enemies,^ so Ihsi a very small propor- 
tion succeeded in developing. A number of additionaf interesting detail^ of an en- 
tomological character have been obtained since tlje last meeting of the society, but 
they will be brought together in a forthcoming bulletin from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The whole record has been rendered the more diiiicult by virtue of the occur- 
rence of a very closely allied species {Pliorodon mahaleb) which, though hatching 
at the same time as, and very similar to, hiimuli, does not migi-ate to the Hop, but 
goes to various other plants of no importance in cultivation. 

We have shoTra upon Plates II, III, and IV the principal stages of 
the insect in its different generations, and particular description in 
this connection is not necessary, 

REMEDIES. 

"We have indicated in a passage quoted above from our British 
Association paper that the discoveries just recorded greatly sim- 
plify the matter of remedies. Three im;portant facts are patent : (1) 
it will pay to make a preventive application of some one of the mixt- 
ures mentioned further on, with apparatus there described, to all 
plum trees in the neighborhood of hop yards, either (a) in the spring 
before the appearance of the first winged generation and its conse- 
quent migration to Hop, or (6) in the Fall' after hop-picking and after 
the lice have once more returned to the Plum and are making their 

E reparations for the laying of winter-eggs. The latter time will, per- 
aps, be preferable, for the reason that in the Fall the plum trees 
will be less susceptible to the action of the washes and a stronger 
solution can be applied without damage to the trees. (3) All wild 
plum trees in the woods through a hop-growing country should be 
destroyed. ^ (3) The Hop vines should be either burned or thoroughly 
drenched with kerosene emulsion as soon after the crop is harvested 
asnossible. 

if these measures are carefully followed comparative exemption 
from lice may confidently be expected. 

As to actual summer field work where these precautions have been 
neglected and where the- lice have abundantly infested a given field, 
we here present a report of a series of experiments made, tinder direc- 
tion, by Mr. Alwood, at Richfield Sprmgs, Y. , during the sum- 
niar of 1887, and from which it will be seen that it is possible at a 
comparatively slight cost to sj)ray the yard with a mixture which 
i ;W^ 

1^ be noticed that of all the dijfferent substances experimented 
With none gave more satisfaction than properly prepared kerosene 
emulsions or fish-oil soa.j)s, and that when properly used they are 
entirely satisfactory. This is very much what we anticipated would 

: be the^^ Of a number of other substances experimented with 

: by:M such as ^'Australian Garden Wash,^' Larvaline," 

■ ; ^^ Bnhach^' and other brands of Pyrethrum, '^Vick's Insect Powder," 
Slilphuretted Lime-water, and Sulphide of Potassium, no detailed 

; rg^ the simple reason that they proved impractical 

oi^ la^^ scale, and the details of the experiments are omitted for 



the sake of brevity. With, i-egaa^d to spraying nozzles the Kiley or 
Cyclone nozzle, with properly adjusted outlet, has every advaiilage 
for use at the proper season,. 'z^'. 6.,, early in. the sunmier wheii the 
insects have just begun to spread and before the vines aa*e too tall 
or wheA a, good deal of under-spraying is necessai-y ; while later in 
th^ season when the vines have reached the top of the poles and 
more force and more direct spray iipward are necessary, sozue more 
direct eud-diacharge nozzle like the Climax, giving greater force 
and volurae than can ordinaarily be given by the Cyclone noaszle, is 
better. 



REPORT ON EXPERIMENTS WITH REMEDIES AGAINST THE HOP- 
LOUSE. 



By W. B. Alwood^ Assi&ktant. 



LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Sir: The following general account of my observations and experiments relating 
to the Hop Aphis, conducted under your direction, and in part with your personal 
gwperkitencJence in the field, is. hereby sujbmitted, acconipanieil by st^veral papers 
which give ia full detail the resjiltsaof experiments, with, inseotieides -uiiil appfiances 
for liiem. I wish to sta^e that the Division, is under great obligations, to M>. 

Springer Goes, who was at the time acting as temporary agent, for the falthitil and 
intelligent assistance he r^^ndered during the work : also to Mr. ]\laiiin Goi-s, on 
who€» pjremi^s most of my observations and experiment^ were made, are due the 
smee^re^t tha^l?:s of this Divisioii. Nothing could have exceeded the cordiahty and 
SQod will ^owHt toward the work oi th& XHvisioaa during its eetiire progi^ess. With- 
out single exception all siiowei's with whom I came in contact were uniformly 
oouft^us and willing to aia the Pivision in its work. 
Very lespeotfully, 

?i;of. C. V. Riley, 

S. Entomologists 

1NS12CTIC1I>KS. 

No attemi>t was made to classify and use^emedies according to their known or 
supposed action, but such substances as were considered possible remedies, so far as 
they could be obtained, were used and the results are here given. 

A practical remedy for the Hop-louse or for any injurious insect must answer to 
the following requirements : (1) It must be cheap ; (2) it must he harmless to the 
plant ; (3) it must be effective as a destroying agent. In tliis special case it is nec- 
essary to add, another ^ciiication,. via, the liquid must spread well over the leaf 
when sprayed. Ho wever deadly a remedy may be, unless it will spi^ead over the leaf 
it is not possible to make it reach all the lice, hence its effectiveness is lost. Soapy 
mixtures and emulsions meet this requirement better than anything else I have 
tried. Cheapness of a. remedy is a. point of prime importance, and together witla the 
facilities for applying largely determines its usefulness. The matter of' machinery 
aiwJ methods of application is specially considered further along in this paper. 

I shall endeavor to give an idea of the average cost of the different remedies, that 
all may intelligently consider the resulta obtained. 

For convenience I will give the following facts as a basis of calculation r There 
ar^ about 700 hills of hops per acre, and where sprayed when the vines are about 
half grown 1 pint will spray a, hill when applied with proper machinery. This 
would make an estimate of about 100 gallons of liquid per acre. However, this is 
only given as an estimate to furnish a basis for calculation when considermg. the 
cost of spraying a yard. The actual cost must always depend on circumstances. 
Th6 test& with the various substances are not given in full, with dates, etc. , as. this 
only tends to confusion where so many aubstances are used, but the resjjlts^ with 
each substance are condensed into oiie account. 

The experiments were conducteil continuously for a l>eriod of seven weeks* 
Every suWtaaice which gave any proiuise of being a practical remedy was re^ 
peatedly used until I was satisiied as. to its value. 
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The trials were on a small ficale, using only a portion of one plant in each test. 
i4ciu|ds were applied with n bellows atomizer, and the few powders used were ap- 
plied with powder hellowa., 

POTASH. 

Saturated sofution made by boiling and then allowing to cool. This was used 
strong as foliage would bear (diluted four times), but was of no consequence as a 
ir^iftedy. It spread poorly. Some few were killed, but not enough to make it 
worthy of trial by farmers. At this strength it contained much moxe potash thapa 
gome of the most eflectiYe soap solutions, 

SODA. 

Qauatio soda solution preptu'cd as tlie last was less effective. Diluted one time it 
was not injurious to the foliage. Evidently it is not practical to Uvse alkalies simply 
in solution, but, as succeeding tests will show, soai)s are effective when diluted so 
that cue pound of condeni^ed lye is distributed throiigh 100 gallons of water. These 
solutiims do not sjmwl nearly as well as soaj>-suds. 

PARIS GREEN, 

This was sprayed upon the Hco in strength of 1 pound to 50 gallons of water. 
Like all liquids of this kind it woxild not spread. Some few lice were killed where 
immorj^l^d iiiiior divms of liquid, but not many. This mixture was also used with 
Wfi\o^^ fcmt addrH:! :ai>t"ivliag to their efficacy. 

J^ris gwm. i)ecause of its well-known caustic action; hwyeYea:, it is ap- 

jpeiiwtly valueless in this oase* 

ROS3S TOBACCO SOAP, 

This was sent to the I)c>j:>Arfcjaent by tlie Rose Manufacturing Company, 17 South 
William street, New York City. The company give as the ingredients of the soap 
extract of tobacco i>>duced to paste in viteno and then mixed with soap made from 
ootton-seed and fish oils and sodium sulphide. In wholesale lots it can be bought 
feyr IS cents to otMits pt>r jxmrul, depending on whether put up in large or small 
tins, Jt is usually offered in the market in half-poxmd tins. As an insecticide prep- 
aration it is not poisonous or unpleasant to handle. 

A suds of this was made, using 1 ounce of the soap to 2 quarts of water and kept 
ii> iars for the tests. 

At this strength it killed effectually, but was a little slow, requiring twenfcy juin- 
utesfor f «H i"teult» It spreads well, but not equal to the best soaps mentioned below. 

Diluted 1 ounce to 4 quai'ts of water it killed quite effot^tualty, but v-as not sure 
when dikited more than this. At this rate it requires at least 6'].K)un(ls to spray an 
a^ore^ When used in full strength given above the hops were not injured 

KOSE TOBACCO EXTRACT. 

Furnished by the same company. Pi'incipal ingredient, extract of tobacco men- 
tioned above. The moat noticeable difference is a much stronger odor of tobacco. 
It was used at the same time and in the same strengths as tlie last. It does not spread 
quite so freely as the soap, but kills the lice more efrectually. The odor of tobacco 
is^ stroiig tiiat if used on maturing burs it would doubtless injuire theiy qiaaEty. 
I do not consider this a practical remedy to use bj^ itself for field woapk, but, Ikw» 
made just at the olose of oinr woark, think it very valikable to mix with 

TOBACCO nJSCOCTiOi^r NO. 

Tfeis! was made for the work in the foilowiixg mauiner : 

One potm4 of Leon Hirsh's Crystal potash lye was dissolved in 1 gsillon ot mii 
water, tmd when brought to a boil 3 pounds of waste from cigar factory were adited. 
jg^tjm the tobacco had Deeu thoroughly steeped in the hoiliivg lye for a few minutes 
M^ y^hoh was. set awa^ to a closed vessel to cool. "When Cix>l the Kq^uid was. 
strained 6ft. In order to get anything like the original gallon of liquor it requires 
canside^abie pressure. This extract was used in different dilutions from, five? td 
thirty to 
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It would not spread well though strong with alkali, and was not a success. Di- 
luted five times it was yet too sti'ong for the foliage. Diluted ten times it could be 
used with safety and killed eflt'ectually when Uce were thoroughly wet, but it col- 
lects in drops too much for good work. One gallon of the liquor, as made, was 
worth 60 cents, 

TOBACCO DECOCTION NO. 2. 

This was made as follows : One ix>und of tobacco waste was boiled in 1 gallon of 
water for three hours, filling up to 1 gallon when done. 

This was used pure and diluted up to four times. It spread poorly. 

Pure, it killed all lice perfectly, but was too strong for the foliage. Diluted four 
times, it yet kills fairly well, but can not be made to reach all the lice because it 
will not spread. The liquor at this strength added to soap-suds (made from soap 
No, 1, to be described further on in this report) gave good results. The combined 
mixture was as follows : Tobacco extract diluted four times, 1 part ; soap-suds (1 
ounce soap to 2 quarts water), 2 parts ; water, 4 parts. 

This mixture gave excellent results, killing almost perfectly. Mixed in the above 
proportions, considering each part to be 1 gallon, the total mixture, 7 gallons, is 
worth about ii}^ cents. 

This is dearer than a mixture should be for general use, although 00 cents to $1 
per acre is not an excessive cost for material, and this mixture would not exceed tliat 
cost if properly used. 

KEROSENE EMULSION. 

This was made for the work after the formulas frequently published hy the 
Division of Entomology. The quantities used for one mixing were oil, 8 pints ; 
water, 4 pints ; soap, | pound. Soap No. 1 of my own manufacture was used. 
This gave an excellent emulsion. It was used in various strengths. At ten dilu- 
tions, the foliage was immediately blackened and the vine destroyed. At twenty 
dilutions, the injury to the foliage was scarcely })erceptible, yet where vines were 
thoroughly drenched the indications were that it did slight in3ury. At twenty-five 
dilutions it seemed to be jjerfectly safe. 

As a destructive agent tor the lice it was quite effective when diluted thirty times. 
Sometimes a few would not be destroyed, but where thoroughly drenched it wa*a 
reasonably sure. This strength killed leaf -hoppers and lady^birds (Coccinellidae) as 
readily as lice. Above thirty dilutions it was not sure. Even at this strength it 
left a considerable odor of kerosene on the vines, but this disappeared in a day or so 
and no injury was apparent to smell or sight. This liquid at twenty-five to thirty 
dilutions spreads quite well, hardly equal to best soaps, but if finely atomized an- 
swers all purposes. From my tests I am of the opinion tliat it is a practical remedj^ 
at these y strengths. If any change in proportions of ingredients used is made, it 
should be in the soap. This may be doubled and would probably add a little to the 
eflBioiency. 

A common ^rade of kerosene which is good enough for this work can be bought 
in most localities for 8 cents per gallon by the baiTcl, and the.soap used can be made 
for 1 cent per pound. This M^ould make the batch given above cost 8J cents, and 
dihited witli 35 gallons of water to one of emulsion would make 88^ gallons of wash. 
At. this rate 100 gallons woiild cost 20 cents, certainly a very reasonable price. 

PAKAFHNE EMULSION (?). 

This was made from a formula in Miss E. A. Qrmgrod's report (1886) on the Hop- 
louse in England. 

The word paraffine oil is used, and whether meaning commercial paraflfine or 
kerosene is not at all certain, Paraffine is not an oil, but a solid tallowy residue 
left in the distillation of petroleum oils, Tlie formula ffiven in her report is, soap, 
12 pounds ; paraffine, i gallon ; water, 100 gallons. The paraffine and soap were 
melted and heated to boiling with jmrt of the water, and then added to the balance 
of the water and all thoroughly churned with a force pump. It made a good suds, 
but upon cooling the paraffine arose to the surface in small tallowy masses coated 
with particles of soap. It was in no sense an emulsion. This was made from my 
best soap, and was a fairly successful wash ; but as the effect was solely due to the 
soap, and 09 this will be mentioned further on, it is tmneceasary to speak further of 
it here. 

A like preparation was made using kerosene instead of paraffine. It was thor- 
oughly churned for fifteen minutes, and for a while it was thought the oil would not 
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separate, but after two hours it came to the top. The amount of kerosene in such 
a mixture is hardly worth notice, being about four-fifths of 1 per cent. The amount 
in the diluted emulsion previously given is between 3 and 8 per cent. 

QUASSIA EXTRACT. 

This was made as f ollows : To 1 pound of quassia chips, 2 gallons of water were 
addend and allowed to soak for four days, then boiled thoroughly for two hours, and 
filled up to the two ^allonsr 

Applied pure, it killed the lice effectually where they were reached, but it will not 
spread. The importance of the wash spreading well can not be overestimated. 
This wash, like many others, seems to collect away fi'om the lice, and only those 
under the drops are effectually destroyed. Diluted once it was still quite ed'ective, 
but could not be used with any thoroughness. I do not consider this a practical 
remedy when used alone. The cost of quassia chips is 7 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

QUASSIA AND SOAP NO. 1, 

This was made after a formula given in Miss Ormerod's repoi't, which is as fol- 
lows; Quassia, 6 pounds; soap, 3 pounds ; water, 100 gallons. The quassia was 
prepared as the extract previously mentioned^ and the soap was my No. 1. 

This wash killed quite effectively ; it was about equal to best soap-suds. This re- 
sult must be in part attributed to the quassia, as the least amount of soap per 100 
^llons of water we found effective was 6 pounds, and this only under most tavorable 
circumstances. The wash would not bear weakening. Quassia at 7 cents per pound 
a.nd soap at 1 cent, the wash would be wortli 45 cents per 100 gallons. At the vil- 
lage store I had to pay 10 cents per pound for quassia, which adds considerably to 
cost of the mixture as actually used. 

QUASSIA ANP SOAP NO. 2. 

A mixture also made from Miss Ormerod's rej^ort. The formula was as follows : 
One pound soap, 1 pound of quassia, 33 gallons of water. In tliis the quassia helped 
the wash in effectiveness, as the suds without it was weaker tlian would kill. It 
tv^aat quite effective as a wash,, equaling the best soaps. It would not stand further 
dilution. 

The actual cost of the 33 gallons w^as about 11 cents, or 50 cents per hundred gal- 
lons. Quassia has long been known as a remedy, but from faulty methods of appli- 
cation and other' points as noted under ** Extracts " of same, its use has not been at- 
tended with best practical results. With soap mixtures it seems a valuable ingre- 
dient of the wash. 

PISH-OIL AND LARD SOAPS. 

A number of these were made, some of which were successful and others not. The 
object in view was an effective remedy at least possible cost. ^ 

Soap No, 1. 

Formula: Loen Hii-sh's Crystal potash lye, 1 pound; fish oil, 3 pints; soft water, 3 
gall6ns. The lye was dissolved in the water, and when brought to a boil the oil was 
added. The batch should be cooked usually about two hours. It oan^ be easily told 
when it is done by cooling a small portion in a cup. When done, if filled up to 
make the evaporation by boiling there will be about 25 pounds in the batch as 

given above. _ , , , , , ^ , i ji • 

This mixture made an excellent soap. When cold it could be cut and handlea m 
cakes. Throughout the work itwas the standard of comparison of all other washes. 

The flsli oil was an excellent article and cost 33 cents per gallon in New York Chty. 
The lye also was of good quaUty and cost a fraction over 9 cents per pound. This 
batch of 35 pounds tlms cost S3 cents, or about 1 cent per pound. In all my work 
the washes were made entirely of soft water unless otherwise stated. 

Standard suds of this and all other soaps was 1 pound to 4 gallons of water. 

At this strength it did not injure the vines, spread well, and killed perfectly. 

After standing several days this strength of suds became a thick, mucilagmous 
Biassandoouldnot be sprayed without further dilution. h/» ^ i* 

The suds was used at different strengths up to 1 pound of soap to 16 gallons of 
water. 
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At tixis tetter atreiigth it sp-ead fakly well, but was weak m aetiaa; and repeated 
t^^ts showed ttiat it was hardly safe for general use. However^ if tests were ye- 
sprayed before becot^ung perfectly dry, it iuvariably killed. 

One pound of the soap to 8 gallons of water was found to be a uniformly safe 
and satisfactor}'' wash, altliough'after standing some time the suds would lose its 
efficacy. We became thoroughly convinced tliat soaps should be made and used 
fresh, and that suds should not be used after standiug longer than three days. At 
one pound to 8 gall€>i]ki^, 100 gallons of this suck costs IS cents, certainly a very rea- 
sonable price. 

To the suds of this soap was added tobacco decoction No* 3 with good results, 
The mixture was as follows: 1 pound soap, 3 gallons tobacco water, 18 gallons of 
watear, making 16 gallons of wash In alh Tins was very effective, but the cost o^ 
Hhe wash was considerably incmuied over the i>lain soap. This mixture was sug- 
gested by my failure to make tobac^co soaps wfiich suitea me and was tried just at 
the close of the wi>rk when there was not opportunity to test it out carefully. 

We were convinced that soap washes are much improved by the addition of to- 
bacco, yet such mixtures so far as made addecl to the exponsiveness of the wash. 

Soap No. 2, 

This was an attempt to use crude potiish but was an entire fauujfe after repeated 
trials. Zt seemed im;passible to make a good fisti-oil Boap with it. 

iSoajp No, 8, 

This was oue of several rosin so^vps uxado for the woA. 

Formula as follows : One and ai\e-£ourtU pounds lye, 1 quaint fish oil, one-half 
pound resiu^ ^ gaUmis of water. 

The resin wa^3 melted in part of the lye and addeii boiling hot to the oil and the 
balance of the lye. 

After cooking for t.wo hours it apixjared to saponify, but after standing a day or 
two became curdy. Many trials, varying the constituents, were made hoping to 
secure a good resin and flsh-oil soap, lait none proved entirely satisfactory. With 
layd I had no trouble. 

S\id» of thte soap «tt standard strength kills s+lowly but effectually where all licei 
are thosroughly wetted. It was also ustxl at 1 ixmnd to 8, 12, and 16 gallons. It 
woMtld kill' fau4y well even at weakest sti'engtn if very thoroughly applied,, but 
would not be safe for general application w(»aker than 1 pound to 8 gallons of water, 
aaa*d at this it is not e<mal to No. 1. 

Thte batoh naakes 38 to 80 pounds of soap and costs for material about 25 cents. 

Soap No, 4. 

This was an attempt to make a soda so^ip, but vv'^as entirely unsuccessful. It was 
made and I'tnnade froin every f<n*iuula in my ])owsest>i<>u but failed in each instance 
to saponify {Kifopeirly. Th» soda was the ordinary caustic soda, cof&tiog 5 cents per 
pound. 

Soap No, 5. 

This was another resin-oil soap made simitar to No. 8, after the following formula: 
Two poimds lye, t pound resin, 8 jjints fish oil, tB quaj'ts water. This was boiled 
tpv nearly three hoiirs^ when it appeared to saponify, \nit on standing for a day be- 
09m&^ Our<iy, aHlwm^s'h it was better than No. S. Several attempts were made to re- 
oook these eiOapB, and by cluuiging the i>roportion of ingredients, especially the 
watej*v toinHHhiee a soap of such consistency thiit it could bo cut into cakes , btitthey 
w^re unsiiecefciHt^il in every instance. 

Tbist batch slioukl make 38 pounds of aoapv if filled up to full measure after boil- 
ing, and costs SB cents, a trifle more per pound thiva No. ^. 

li not a& effective as No. 3. Standard sti-ength killed very slowly. At 
weiijEer strength than 1 pound to 8 gallons it was of little use, and at this, strengtii 
was hot safe for general work. ^ 

After standing for st>me time the snds would scarcely kill at any strength. This 
soap was most thoi*oughly tested, and was in no sense a success, and it Is very clear 
to me that resinia in every case injure my soaps. 

Soap No. 6. 

This was: lard Koapnmde after the followljKs? foxiauk: One pound lye, 4 |)0«»i4s 
lard, 3 gallons water. This wiis cooked two hours and made a beautiful white sc^p; 
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ajad firm> sa it eould be cut in cakes for handling. It made a. good mdjs when dis- 
mh^y, y^t was not so smooth as the oil soaps and did not atonaize as weH. 

The standard suds was quite eff^^^ killing all b^it a few lice in course of fifteen 
jpimtes. It does not si>read as well as oil soai)s; in fiict, the difference in quality 
of sttd$ between oiLand lard soaps is very noticeable. At 1 pound to & gaEons it de- 
rtiCO^j^ed: the lice fairly well, but above that only about 50 per cent, were killed. 

T£i^ prepa^^atioB would sca^^ 1 pound to 8 gallons. 

Mistees <^ this soap which stood for several days became so ropy they could not be 
used; at atl, laor could tiiey be diluted or be made to form a smooth suds. I do not 
eonsider this soap a useful article. Counting lard at 6 cents per pound, this soap 
cost 88 ceute for 35 pounds. 

Soap No. 7. 

This was a lard-resin soap, made in the following manner ; One pound lye, 6 pounds 
Ia;rd, I pound resin, ^[^ g^^^ Cooked as the other resin soaps. It made a 

good solid soap. Tbis v/us most thoroughly used in the tests, but was a failure com- 
pared with the best msalts. Weaker than standard sohition it was not at all eflect- 
ivej and at this sti^ength was only a fair wash. It is scarcely equal to plain lard 
soap* In one test on a warm afternoon it did fairly well at 1 pound to 8 gaUona. 
This batch makes about 36 pounds of soap and costs 44 cents. 

Soap No. 8. 

Vm waa im. oil-i:esi3a;Soap, made as follows : One aud orie-half pomids lye, 2 quarts 
oii,,^ pound resiu^ S gaitans water. Cooked as oth€>i- reaia s<mps\ This was decid- 
edly the best resin soap made so far as its appearance showed. But after two days 
it beciWe sMghfcly cxwrdy. In the tests it Avas the leaisit efiective oil soap made. 
After repeated trials it was a faihixe at staiiidard s^^^^^^ 

vm^. soaps all made a good foamy suds^ apparently strotig, hat not equal in 
Qaaiistia apfeioGa ta nitam soaps. Th^y were thus thoroughly tested because w€«rk with 

Soap No. 9, • 

Ifhis wa& a tobacco soapmak-^ iaa the following mianner : One and one-haif pounds 
ly^* 3 pint3 iish-oil, 11 quai^ts water, 3 quarts tobacco decoction No. 3, boiled for two 
hours,, did not saponify well ; reboiled one and one-half hours and added 6- quarts 
^ater ; saponifiedfairly well, wafj a black gummy mass, not solid enough to cut into 
cafeesk All tc^etber tliis should make abatch of 50 pounds of soap at a cost of 40 cents. 
At, standard stimgtih tliis soap was hardly effectiYe> and tests with weaker suds 
diDwed:i:t to be of right valiie. It would not do foi: genearal work weaker than 1 
pound to 4 gallons, and at that strength fialls beflow the other 

B^edie$ appliedin the jpaiddle of a warm day were always more e^ectiTe thao 
when a$»plied early or late in the day or on a cold day. 

Only liquid applications in the form of cheap washes ai-e at all practical fw this 
iliaect. 

Tlie^ ai>pli<5ation.to be efl5ective> L^.y for best results, should be made m the f -^m of 
a fine spray t<> the underBijst^ of 1ih0 loaves, aad if applied wiUa considerabte foi'Ge 
th0 results are better.. 

The use of the pateut or propiuetQjry to which we have tested we cfonc* eo»- 

$lde?f. practical. 

fmpeidy pi^pared^ kerosene emuteioiBk asid the plain fteh-cdl soaps are eheaps prac- 
tfcal* saf remedies* 

The ad!dition of tobacco or quassia extracts to these caia be made- with advantage 
fajf: as^ quality of wash is eoncern^dx but tliey wiU add to its. expensivene9&. 
jSJi exfeeacts, decoctions^ etc%, which will not spareod oveir the leaf^ b\^t collect bot 
globules wien sifrayed* are not practical remedies, though tl:key may kill thfe fice 

MACHINERY USICD IN APPLYING INSECTICIDE^ 

In the small tests made e^i^eciaUiy to d^teirmme the effectiveness of different s^- 
St^Wsweeift we^ Tiise^^ blast atomiser. This is a hand-bellows with a cieteicii 

aitett^jlied hoM&aig aboui one piat, a^d fox use in a smaU way is very serviceabte. It . 
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has been previously illustrated and described in publications by this Division, and 
needs no special mention here. It makes a very fair spray, but for general field 
work would be entirely unserviceable. 

Several small pumps were taken to the field for use in the work but proved to be 
of little or no value. Among these were the aquapult manufactured oy W. & B. 
Douglas, Mlddletown, Conn,, and a similar pump by W. J. Johnson, Newton, Mass.; 
also the Noel pump, fitted with the Vermoref modification of the Riley nozzle, both of 
which are manufactured in France. These pumps are good , serviceable implements 
for small work, but for the magnitude of the work here required were entirely in- 
adequate. 

The nozzles on these pumps should be mentioned. The first two were each 
equipped with a -perforated rose nozzle,L and the Douglas pump with a small collid- 
ing-jet nozzle* Both of these styles are very inferior for spraying purposes to other 
styles hereafter mentioned. 

Of larger machines several styles were tried, involving practically no difference 
as to the principles of the machines, the points in view being capacity, ease of hand- 
ling, and cheapness of construction. 

The two points of primo imix>rtance in alt spray machinery are a good pump and 
nozzle ; other points aa-e matters to be settled according to fancy of the user or re- 
quirements of the work* 

A pump, to do good work, should be double-acting ; and of the difterent stvles 
those which have a single cylinder are decidedly to be preferred. All of the best 
makes, so far as we have seen them, are on essentially the same principle, being a 
small cylinder or piston within tlie lar§'er or real cylinder of the pump. The action 
is by lifting on the upward sti-oke of the piston and by displacement on its down- 
ward stroke. The Douglas pump and all of the different aquapults are made on this 
principle. 

The tendenov of all makers, so far as our experience goes, is to too small capacity 
for heavy work like orchard and hop-yard spraying. 

Few nozzles fill the requirements for such heavy work. The eddy-chamber system, 
of which the • * Riley" is the best-known type, and the Climax nozzles come the nearest 
to perfection of anything we have used. The Riley nozzle, when propei-ly made, is 
unsiu'passod for making a perfect spray ; bxit its adaptability to general work, in the 

Quantity of spray and ease with wliich it can be used, is perhaps not so good as the 
Ilimax, This is particularly the case where the spray is to be projected upward 
above a level of throe or four feet. For lower spraying the Riley nozzle has the 
advantage. The principle on wJiicli the Olimax is made is the proieoting of a sti'eam 
of water against a wii*e screen. This is accomphshed by means of a nipple made to 
fit hose couplings or nipples of such size as may be desired ; on the outei'end of this 
is screwed a brass tube varying in diameter and length according to size of nozzle. 

The quantity of spray is regulated by the size of the orifice in the nipple, and on 
the outer end of the brass tu6e or chamber is fastened a screen of brass wire, vary- 
ing in size of mesh to suit the size of the orifice in tlie nipple. 

The oridinary field nozzles are made in fotir sizes, and are in outer dimensions 3 
inches long by 1 inch in diameter. The liquid projecting through the nipple strikes 
the wire screen and is cut into perfect spray. This is an entirely new principle in 
the construction of spray nozzles and I believe from my teats it \sall be of consider- 
able pra,ctical importance. This nozzle is the invention of Mr. A. H. Nixon, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and is manufactured and sold by a firm there. 

The pumps used were also made by Mr. Nixon and were of two sizes ; the small 
naeasured, stroke 3 inches, diameter oi piston H inclies, barrel 1^- inches. The larger, 
stroke 6 inches, piston li inches in diameter, l)arrel 2 inches in diameter. 

These were used because they could be easily fitted to any box or barrel tank and 
came as near my idea of a practical pump as anytliing I had used. 

Oa tliese pumps but two kinds of nozzles were used, the Cyclone and Olimax. 
The size of orifice f ouxid most suitixble for the Cyclone was one sixteenth of an inch, 
and of the Climax No. 3 of the regular sizes was used ; the orifice in the nipple of 
this is one twenty-fifth of an inch. 

Tlie smaller pump wiis used entirely upon a hand-c^^ intended for use asalawn 
and garden engine. As made, it was only fitted with one discharge pipe. Butupon 
experimenting in the field itwas thouglit best to have two, and thus increase the 
capacity of the machine. This change was made, but the pump had not sufificient 
capacity to furnish two streams and work easily, hence we procured the larger pump 
before mentioned. 

The nozzles are end discharge (Olimax), hence the hose and canes used to support 
them are shorter than those shown on the lai'ger machine. 

There i^ some difficulty in spraying the lower leaves properly with an end nozzle, 
but when up to a height of 5 or 0 feet it is accomplished almost as readily as with a 
side-issue nozzle. 
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This difficulty was in part overcome by looping the hose downward at the outer 
end, so as to point the noszle upward at an angle of about 45 degrees from the line 
of the supporting cane. This is easily done and very much facilitates spraying the 
lower leaves. 

The larger pump was rigged to two different tanks, one a square box and the 
other a barrel supported on skids. This latter is shown as at work at Plate VII. This 
pump also had but one discharge pipe, but we had another fitted to it. 

These tanks were made to illustrate cheaper apparatus, as the mounted hand-cart 
is costly, and the extra expense for wheels, etc. , add nothing to its efficiency. The 
box tank holds 56 gallons of liquid, and the cost of material and labor for making 
was $8 ; the pump cost $9 ; two nozzles at $1, $2, and 40 feet of three-eighth-inch 
rubber tubing at 15 cents, $6, making the cost of a machine full rigged $25. In this 
estimate cost of canes to support the hose is not incltided but amounts to only a 
trifle. This machine also costs a considerable sum, but with proper care will last 
for years, and should be of great service in other ways than spraying hops. 

Forty feet of hose is necessary for side-issue nozzles (20 feet to each discharge 
pipe). For end issue, 30 feet is plenty, which slightly reduces the cost of the ma- 
chine. This pump was used for both side and end issue nozzles, and was a perfect 
success. 

The feature of the side-issue nozzle is that the spray is delivered directly upward 
on the under side of lower leaves. It is necessary to use longer canes than for end 
issue, so that when reaching upper branches the angle of the supporting cane will 
not be so great but that the spray will be delivered nearly upward. There is an 
advantage in this that the spray is delivered farther away from the operator, and 
hence is not so unpleasant to him. ^ 

However, in practice, the farmers who assisted m the work very aecideaiy pre- 
ferred short hose and end nozzles. The extra 5 feet of hose adds very much to the 
labor of handling the supporting canes. The proper length of cane is about 10 feet 
for short and 15 feet for long hose. - , ^ " , ^ 

The barrel tank previously mentioned can be fitted up for at least $o less than the 
box tank, and answers every purpose (see Plate VII). The bench to which the pump 
is fastened is made to fit the round of the barrel, and hooks down to the sides and 
end of the barrel as shown in the plate. The pump is bolted to this bench and then 
inserted through an opening in the barrel. . , . ^ , u x i. x 

It is not a matter of any imporfcanoe how the tank is supported on the boat, but 
the skid which we used is very convenient and can be easily made. It consists of 4 
by 4 inch scantling, 2 feet 6 inches long. The bottom pieces are placed 18 inches 
apart and the top pieces 13 inches apart, and bolts put through each corner. ^The 
top pieces should be rounded on the inner surfaces to meet the rounding sides <rf the 
barrel. I will add here, conoerning the pumps, that a flexible tube (hose) is fitted 
to the lower end of the mmp cylinder of sufficient length to reach the bottom of 
whatever tank used. This supply pipe should always be covered with a stramer. 

The method of drawing the tanks through the fields on a flat-boat is cheap and 
oonvenient ; other methods' could, however, easily be devised. A barrel mounted 
on runners can be easily drawn by one horse anywhere over cultivated ground, and 
is a very conveniently rigged apparatus. ; ^ ^ ; 

All tanks should be provided with a strainer, through which the liquid is poured. 
This is of considerable importance, and will help very much to prevent clogging of 

'^A matter of importance in equipping spray machines is the size and style of hose 
to be used. Ordinarily, spray pumps are fitted up with one-half to three-quarter 
inch heavy hose. To handle these on a cane pole of any length requires more 
strength than any other part of the work, and they are entirely useless and unnec- 
essary. A good cloth insertion three-eightlis or one-quarter inch rubber _tabing will 
answer every purpose and decrease the weight to be handled about^50 per cent. 
The one-auarter-inch tubing will funiish a stream to the largest nozzle necessary 
for any ordmary work. Such hose can be bought, of fair quality, at 12 cents per 
foot for the larger and 9 cents for the smaller size. . „ . . ^ 

These sizes are not kept in stock by local dealers, es^^^ 
be ordered of any large dealer. 

ElELD TRIAI^ OF SPBAY MACHINES. 

Several field trials with machines were made to pra^ticaUy demonstrate their 
infics. Thetrialswerewitnessed by farmers andothers interested, though no attempt 
wlinadT^ Messrs. MartmandSpnnger 

aSJ^ was used a* Mr. Goes's yard. We were able 
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Bpray At &e rafce of 2 swsres per day, two persons bandling the machine. It was 
i?^y e^^idient from this trial that Imuluag tiie naachine by hand for any length of 
Ume was <iiaite out of the question, and in all future trials whatever tank we teed 
was drawn on a flat-boat as shown in Plate VIL Also the idea of ha.ving two dis- 
cJiarge pipes, thus doublinjg the capacity of the machine "vdth ihe addition of but 
one man, took shape at this test. 

On August 11 the second tiial was made 4t Dr. Norman Gtetman's yard, abdut 2J 
miies from town, along the shore of Ganadarago Lake, In the meantime the pump 
liad been fitted with two discharge pipes. One man worked the pump and drove the 
hi&rse without diflSculty, We used both side and end issue nozsiles, hut the side is- 
BU0 (Gyciones) were not ].-«pactical on short hose because of the almost perpendicuiair 
position of the poles when reaching the top branches. For the lower parts of vines 
they worked well ; they did not, however, pass the liqtiid in suliioient quantity for rapid 
work. The end-issne nozzlf^ workoti very sa,ti«Eactorily, 

The trial was not as satisfa(;tory as I ha<ilioped, from two causes: (1) The pump had 
not sufficient capacity to supply the two streams perfectly; (2) from a defect in fitting 
liie hose to the pump o3ie of tl'ie pipcjs le<aked so as to greatly hinder the test; The 
work was in the main s^itisfac^tory to those witnessuag it, 'all being satisfied that 
spraying by hand wai3 pructical. * 

Dr, Getman timed the work, and th<v test showed a rate of between 3 and 4 acres 
per day. 

From this experience we decided to rig u] ) a |)xmip that would supply two streams 
wilAi ease, also to show iiow to arrange a clu)ai.>or aprwr .tus. In carrying out tliis 
id«a the large i>ump w£is procured^ and the box and ban-el tank fitted up as else- 
where described. 

Several tests witia these and also the mounteil machines were made on August 
18 to 38, Side and ecad' issue nozzles were used imd tested in eveiy possible manner 
to the satisfaction of myself and several gejitlemen present. During these tests the 
orifice in the side-issue (Cyclone) nozz]oB Avas throe times enlarged, until they were 
made oiie^xte^th of an inch in diameter at which size tliey^ worked very well. 

Considering the different tests made as to rapidity of spraying we were able to 
readi a speed of 4 acres per day nnder the nw^ favorable circtunstances, but gen- 
eoieraliy averaged about 3 acres or a little better v^dth the Cyclone nozzles, with 
the end-issue (Olinitix) iiozjilcs wo were usually able to malce a little bei*er speed aaad 
to more tlioroughly French the vine«, the amount of spx^ay passing these 3riQjs^es 
being greater than the aide-issue nosszles, though the opemngis crf less size, feeing 
but one twenty-fiftiv of an inch in diamoter. This is probably explained by the fact 
of the liquid passing these nojszkw in a straight line, wliile in the Cyclones it is ar-* 
rested in the eddy chamber and issues from the side. 

The spray tvium the Qimax nozyJo also rejicdies to a farther distance than from the 
Cyclone. 

The best rate of sjwed made with the end-issue nozzles was 4 acres per day or a 
littile bei^r« However, in all these te^ liie measurement wis for a frdl stand of 
-vines, which is often not the c^e, and the missing hills would accelerate the ^peed 
of spraying. Also the testa were made when the vines were nearly or quite full 
grown, when in pra<U.ioe sprayiDg would do\ibtle«s done a month earlier, thus 
tossenin^ vetj^ much the surfaco of vine to be oo^'ered and making the probabilities 
of roaxsfemg tmv imder side of all the lefives m^^^^^^ 

The general ex}>resmon of those witnessing tht; tests was in favor of the end-dis* 
oh^a-ge nozzles, lyut taking into oonsidemtion the fact that much of the spraying 
would be done before tlie vines had attained su(5h a top growth as when this work 
wm domy the Bide-iSBUo mwle might pro\^ equally serviceable. Certainly, for de- 
Kvering spray into the top of the viiies, the end nozzle is b(^st. 

So far as the gentlemen A^Hituefising the diitemit tests expressed themselves^ they 
were deividedly of the opinion that the sjumy aj>i^'atus was a siicce^s, and that a 
maadmum speed of at least 4 acres ^wr day could be easily acquired with a little 

TXICAli lammTft MA1>E TO I)fi»lTHOY THE HOP-^^^ 

Comments concornin g the attempts made by local powers to destroy the lice were 
occasionally heard dming my work, but I was able in but one case to get the facts 
as to the means iisod with some probable degree of certamty. This was the work 
done by Mr.T.F. Pier, of Spiingfield Ceiitre, Herkimer County. Mr. Pier is an old 
^^eN^tl^aum of lai-ge experioiico in hop-growing, havmg grown and d<^t extensively 
aa itti^ aU Im life. 

Last season (1886), when he saw that his hops were going to be utterly ruined if 
something was not done, he went to work and sprayed them in the following man- 
ias ; As nrn^T he <?ould recollect he put 25 pounds of tobacco waste in a large 
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boiler and cooked it thoroi3ghiy, then put the dococtioa thus made into 100 grill<>ns 
of water. This was sprayed onto the hops by means of an old gai-dcn engine, drnwH 
on a boat by horse. One man drove, another worked the pump, and a third held 
&e noazle* There was no spray attachment used; the nozzle t'ln-ew a three-eip:htl tb 
of an inch solid stream and the hills were thoroughly wet down. Much oi' tJi j 
Uqaid was thus wasted. Two applications were made early in July, about the lOtb.. 
The second application almost entirely destroyed the lice so that vines made soino 
OTOwth, but tne injury was already so great that there was no crop. Mr. Pier 
fiiinks his hops much better this year from the effects of treatment, as they were 
able to complete their growth and thus leave the roots in better shape for this year. 
I can testif y that his ci-op this year was heavy and of very fine quality. About 200 
pounds 01 tobacco waste was used and 15 acres of yard treated. 

We heard of another instance where a grower sprayed his hops with strong to- 
bacco decoction and saved them, but the odor of tooacco was so strong on the inxrs, 
they v.'ore almost woithless. We were not able to personally inquire into this case. 
There >va^4 a sort of common expression among growers that sowing buckwheat was 
in some measure a i>rotection, but last season, when there was abundant opportunity 
to test it, not a yard was saved by this means that we couM hear of, and from our 
itiquiry came totheconclxision that it would not be of much efficacy; and as a prac- 
tice it certainly does ruin the. yard. 



8ILK-GULTURE— REPORT OF THE YEARS OPERA- 

TIONS. 

MADE TO THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 

By Philip Walker, Agent m charge. 

The correspondence of tli6 Silk Section of the Division has in- 
creased very materially during the past year, 0,973 lettervS having 
been received during 1888. Tho experimental -silk filature has, as 
has already been explaiuf^d {page 17 of the CommiKsionei^'s report 
to the President), heen virtually at a standstill, since the 7th of I'eb- 
ruary, when the old model Serrell automatic machines, were removed 
to makie room for those of more recenji construction which were men- 
tioned in the last annual report. These machines, however, did not 
give satisf action, and I have been at work ever since in endeavoring 
to perfect thorn so as to produce a really automatic silk-reel. I have 
at present every reason to believe that I have accomplished the de- 
sired i*esult 

As fhe filature is situated in tlie museum of tlie Department it has 
been thoxigM best to keep a hand-reel in operation for the benefit of 
visitors. On that reel I have consumed 168 kilograms of cocoons 
and produced 38 kilograms of silk. No attempt has been made to 
keep this, work within economic limits, as will be seen by the result. 

In compliance with your instructions I operated twp machines of 
the old automatic type at the Cincinnati Exhibition during the past 
summer. They attracted a great deal of attention and did good serv- 
ice in educating the. people. We also exhibited samples of cocoons 
aad silk and various models and charts instructive to silk-raisers. 

The section will also be represented at Paris by samples of Ameri- 
caii cocoons and silk produced at our filature. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SILK-WORM EGGS. 

Last year we distributed 150 ounces of the following varieties : 

r*a?KMi.— Pucoi (Umbrian race). 

Tranquilli (Ascoli race). 

Mercolini (Marches race), 
jPVenc^.—Deydier (Cevennes race). 
; - . Raabaud I'Ange (Lower Alps raoe), 

Gottlier & Eequier (Var race). 
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They were distributed to the following States : 



states and Territories. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida.* 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Irrdicna , 

Indian Territory 

lov/a ,,,, 

Kansas 

ICentuclcy 

Loujsiana . , . , , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts r * . . . 
Minnesota....* 



Lots. 



S7 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
73 
50 
61 
54 
j> 

S5 
155 
29 
27 
13 
5 
4 



Ounces. 



8 
44 

i 

«» 

I 

2Slr 

I 

3.V 

i 



states and Territories. 



Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Nebra.ska 

New Hampshire , 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York , 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington Territory, 

West Virginia 

WLsconsin , 



Lots. 



24 
56 
31 
1 
7 
1 

10 
27 
100 
29 
32 
3(i 
S3 
1 
28 
1 
9 



Ounces. 



!S 

i 

a 
m 

J* 

21} 



For the first time in the history of the office the demands far ex- 
ceeded the supply of eggs, and after having distributed 1,037 lots of 
eggs, as shown above, varying in qimntity f rom one-eighth ounce to 
one onnce (25 grams) there still remained 698 unfilled applications. 
The season begins in 'Florida in February and in Wisconsin in May, so 
that the silk-raisers of tlio South had in general their wants sup- 

§lied, while those of the North, applying later, we were forced to 
eny or to supply with ono-ei^jhtli -ounce lots. This exhausting of 
our supply, the burden of which fell upon the States raising the larg- 
est crops,, had a very material ofPect on the cocoon product, as will 
be seen later on. 

In order that the- same diffictdty should not again arise, we have 
this year purchased 500 ounces of eggs, as follows : 
French. — Deydier (Co venues race). 

Italian. — Mercolini (Marches race), Pucci (Umbrian, two races). 
These 600 ounces of ;J0 grams have been divided into 3,495 boxes 
of one-quarter ounce, the small est quantity which will this year be 

fiven to one person. Already (February 1) there are more than 900 
oxes promised to 700 applicants. 

PKODUOTION OF COCOONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1888. 

The production of cocoons in the United States has probably de- 
creased during the last year. Of the crop of 1887, as stated in my 
last report, 6,174 pounds were purchased as follows : 

Pounds. 

Washington , , , 2, 213 

Philadelphia 2, 196 

Peabody, Kans — — 1,765 

Total purchases ep,st of the Rocky Mountains . « . , . . 6, 174 

The crop of 1888 has been purchased as follows : 

Pounds. 

WaBhin(?ton 2, 088 

Philadelphia l, 193 

Peabody , Kans . 683 

Total purchases east of the Rocky Moxuitaius 8, 913 
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From this it will he seen that the piircliases of this filature fall he- 
low those of last year hy nearly 200 pounds ; those of Philadelphia 
show a decrease of 1^000 poimds, and those of Peabody a diminution 
of 1,083 pounds^ making the total purchases of the crop of 1888 2,261 
pounds less than the crop of 1887/ I have heen able to obtain no re- 
turns from California, 

On the face of these returns it would seem that the interest in silk- 
culture in the United States had decreased very materially between 

1887 and 1888. I do not, however, think that this is a fact. I as- 
cribe the decrease more especially to the fact that we were not able 
last year, as has already been stated, to fill the application for silk- 
worm eggs. Of the crop of 1887, we received two hundred and sev- 
enty-nine lots ; of the crop of 1888, we received four hundred lots. 

■ In 1887, eighty-one samples were sent us, which were not followed by 
lots, our bids not being accepted. In 1888 ninety-eight persons sent 
samples without sending lots. From this it will be seen that we, in 
1887, communicated with three hundred and sixty correspondents in 
regard to the purchase of cocoons, while in 1888 that number rose to 
four hundred and ninety- eight. 

On the other hand, it will be observed from the list which follows 
that in 1887 sixty-four persons received more than $10 for their sea- 
son's work, and that nine persons received more than $40, while in 

1888 only forty-eight persons received more than i$10, and nobody 
was paid as much as $40. In 1887 the average price paid for each 
lot of cocoons was $7.81; in 1888, it fell to $4.53. 

I attach hereto also a list of purchases from each State and Terri- 
tory by the different purchasing filatures. It will enable one to un- 
derstand where the principal interest in silk -culture is shown: 



List of persons receiving more than $10 /or tJieir cocoons. 

CROP OF 1887. 



Name. 



Mrs. L.B. Fuller - 

Martin Mayer 

Mary W.Leigh 

S.McSmith 

Boab & Leibroch , 

Mrs.D.D.Gleason 

Eva Alden, 

S.M, Wilson 

Gustav Hardy... 

Mrs. Mollie MiUer 

Fred W.Scott....... 

James Maiz. .............. 

George Nixon... 

SaDie Hijrris. 

Mrs. H.C. Roberts 

Martha Delaney 

Xiena Boeker. 

Henry L. Briggs 

J.B.Mercer.. 

Minnie Partridge 

Mrs. J, M.i<'akes. 

Mrs. J.S. Donglas 

Miss T. M. Eberbardt 

KatoF.Newkirk 

Mrs. E.R. Miller.... 

Mrs. W, J. Nelthori">e 

Jessie Franklin 

Mrs. J. R. Seymour. ....... 

Miss Libbie PauH 

H.W.Seavey 

Mrs. Adelle Walton 

A. Gr. and V. E. Hinckley. 

AG 88 



Town. 



ClarkesviHe. 

Conant 

Clarksville. . 



Nashville . 

Rosedalo 

Alaska 

Buffalo 

MaxviUe 

Baltimore 

Eknwood ^ 

Northampton.., 
Jefferson City . . 
Woodburrr. . . . . . 

Spring Arbor... 
Oarbondale. . . . . 

Herbom 

Schuyler 

New Supply .... 
Paris ........... 

Oarbondale 

2^negville 

Bronson 

HarrelPs Store . 

Fair View 

Burlington .... 
SaundersviUe. . . 

Newark 

Gahanna ...... 

HarreU's Store 

Hollow 

Galesburgh .... 



County. 



Habersham.... 

Perry.": 

Mecklenburg . . 

Jasper 

Washington . . , 

Jersey 

Kent 

Wilson 

Perry 

Fairfield 

Cass 

Hampshire . . . . 

Cole 

Macoupin 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Shelby 

Colfax 

Brunswick 

Edgar 

Jackson , 

Musldngum . . . 

Branch 

Sampson 

Concordia 

Calhoun 

Sumner 

Lickinia: 

Franklin 

Sampson 

Saint Louis — 
Knox 



State, 



Geor^a 
Illinois. 



Virginia 

Missouri 

Illinois.... 

...do... 

Michigan 

ICansas 

Ohio.-.. 

....do .... 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts . . 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Hhnois 

....do 

Nebraska 

North Carolina. 

Illinois.. 

....do..,.. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

N^*th Carolina . 

Ijouisiana 

Michigan 

Tennessee . . . . . , 

Ohio 

....do 

North Carolina. 

Missouri 

Illinois..... 



Amount 
paid. 



$10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.62 
11.02 
11.03 
11.50 
11.55 
11.65 
U07 
12.10 
12.60 
12.65 
12.65 
12.03 
12. OS 
13. 12 
18.75 
IS. 80 
13.91 
13.94 
14. 17 
14.30 
14.70 
16.52 
15,25 
16.67 
17.05 
17.05 
17.32 
18.11 
18.15 
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List of pemom receiving more than f lO/or their cocoohs— Oontinued. 

CROP OP 1887— Oontiuuea. 



Name. 



Miss Iiouisa Benoit . . . 
Mr«. 8. C. Allen....... 

Mrs. BichardWrnis... 

Amos K. Glen 

Lucia Williams. 

J. S. Fer^son. . . . 

Mrs. 0. G. Thompson. 
George Laiigman . , . . , 

KatelSarly 

Mrs3. Adellio Tiltoii . . . 

Mrs. F. W. Curtis 

Henry L. Judd 

Almeda Adams. ...... 

H. Dutsch . 

Joimie Rosamond 

Mary JO. Kinny 

Mrs. E. A. Gibb.s 

Jcnnici liominond .... 

M. T. Jon«s 

Mrs. Lucy M. Fox 

Mattie C, Young 

K. M. Newman 

F. A. WilliamB.. 

MukkIb Brayshaw 

K. Si. Pftlmer 

J. B. Dickey. 

J. CMuUer 

Mi*s. F. J. Adams..,,. 
Honry L. Judd 



Town. 



Woodburn 

David City.... . 

Towson 

Blair...... 

Brushy Creek . 

Carterville. 

Goldsborough . 
Corwin ........ 

Fair Haven 

Canal Fulton < . 

Areola. 

Marino 

Montserrat . . . . 

Covington . 

Brn«hy Creek , 

Moicena. , 

ralatiria . . 

Brushy Crook . 
Goklnboroupfh . 
B^)riuK Garden. 

AVoodburn 

GordonsTille . . . 
Tainaroa ...... 

Du Quoin . . 

Glenaale . . . 

Newt/on . ... 

New Orleans. . . 

MontKerrat 

Marino 



County. 



Macoupin 

Butler 

Baltimore 

Kandolph 

Andei^son 

Jasper , 

Wayne , 

Treble , 

....do 

SKu'k 

IJoufcflas . 

Madison 

Johnson 

t^aint Tauuuauy 

Aiuleraon 

Will 

Cook 

Andm'.s^.m 

Wayiie 

Volusia 

Macoupin 

Orange 

Peny 

... do 

Pope 

Harvey 

Orleans 

Johnson 

MiKiison 



State. 



Illinois 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

Illinois.. 

South Carolina. 

Missoiuu .... 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

...do.... 

,...do. ..... 

IlHnoiA 



00 

jMissouri 

Ix>uisiawa 

Houth Carolina. 
Ulinois ...... 

do. 



South Carolina . 
North Carolina . 

Florkla 

Illinois,.. 

Virp^inia 

Illinois...... .... 

...do ........... 

,...do 

Kansas . . . . . — 
I^ouisiana ...... 

Missouri,... 

Illinois 



Amount 
paid. 



SIB. 40 
18. eg 
18.70 
19.66 
20.25 
20.70 
21.27 
22.00 
22.00 
22. 57 
23.00 
23.00 
23.63 
26.45 
2?'. 90 
28.75 
31.62 
32.77 
85. 70 
38.00 
48,03 
46.40 
48.60 
61.75 
51.75 
04.64 
64.62 
77.91 
98.90 



Total number of lots. 270 

Lots costing? more tlian $10 <54 



CHOP OF 1888. 



Name. 



Mrs, H, K. Preston ....... 

Mrs. Alfred Falniie.sU)ck . . 
Miss Eva Alden. . . * ...... 

John M. Ilan««en 

Mf»s Addie Gai»ton . . . . 
Miss Clara A, Cooper . . , . 
Miss Olai^a Sloujich — . . . 

Martin Mo«s... 

MrH.A. J.Mei'cer.. 

Justus Baab ............ . 

Mrs* Sarah B. JolniHon. . . 
Mra.E. 8. Fairbanks .... . 

David Jonea, . ....... 

Jamea L. Webb ......... 

Mrg4. 1. D.Graham. 

Mrs.Fred A.Eey«oldsi. . 

Mrfl. J. B. Ramsey 

Martin Mayer ........... 

Fred Josso. 

Miss Minme Jager 

Willard Thing..... 

D.G.Friesen , 

Nettle Painter 

MrB. Oarrie Price ........ 

Mrs. Kate C. J>utton 

A. Jane Ball 

Miss Maggie Brayshaw , . 
Mtc!. H. H. Jeter. . ...... . 

Mr«i. George J. Ford .... . 

Miss Glara A. Cooper. . , 
Mrs. D.L. Gibson........ 

BeuMiWallftee 

Miss Jennie Kosaniond . . 
Mia.9 Hannah Seavey . - . . 

Jolm Riokenbacher , 

Mrs.M. Wi Dai-o. .. ...... 




Graut Park . , 

Cluiiiibersburp:li . . . 

AUusku . 

Grand Inland , 

i)unc*anM , 

Ilt*nder.Mon , . . , . . . 

Daytona . .. . , 

UoothvirrH ("JonuM*. 
Ne^v Hnpply ....... 

Nashville . .^r. ..... . 

Ponfleld 

Linden ville .... 

Wyoming 

Anderson . .... . 

Ijane 

Buda./. 

Oconee MJllB.. . 

Conant ............ 

Piqua. — ........ 

NcoKho ........ 

Du Quoin.. 

Jansum 

Itockingham 

Kosse. 

Toronto 

Cleveland 

Du Quoin . . . . 

Areola 

Carlton Station 

Ilenderwon 

Plymouth 

Bloo»:n 

Bnifth V Creek. .... . 

HarrtOl'jj .Store 

Gahanna .......... 

Newark ...... ..... 



County. 



State. 



Kankakee Illinois, 

J«'ravdilin 1 'niiwyl vania . 

Kt*Jil' Miolii/iiUi ..... 

Hall Nr-braslca 

Spiu tanburgh . . Sotith ( Vivolina . 

Knox Iliirioifi. 

Vohisia :i''ioj-ida 

Union j l;;(limja. 

BrunsMick :;nrrp Caroliuft . 

WiWihington .... ilU tnift ......... 

Chanipaiiij^i do ....... 

Aalitabula ...... t )hio . . . , 

Stark TlUnois.......... 

Madlrton Indiana. 

T)e Witt Illinolf}...... .... 

Bui*eau .do 

Hall Georfria ........ 

Perry IhiTiois.. . . . . . . . . 

Miami Ohio............ 

Newton Missouri ........ 

Perry Illinois 

.refforson. ..... Nebrajtka ...... . 

Rockingham Virginia 

Limestone Tesias ... . 

Woodflon Kansas ........ 

Bradley Tenneasee ...... 

Perry Illinois , 

DoufTla* Sr. .do . 

Orleans ■■ Ne^r York ...... 

Knox ! Illinois. 

Marshall ; Indiana, .... 

Cook i lUbioiH 

Audernon .; South Carolina . 

Ramj>son North (Carolina . 

Franltliu. Ohio..... 

Knox Missouri 



Amount 
paid. 



$10.00 
JO. 20 
10.23 
10.35 
10.72 
10.75 
10.76 
30.80 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.02 
11.25 
11.55 
12.00 
12.20 
12.25 
12. OS 
12.80 
12.03 
12.90 
18.20 
13.81 
14.00 
14.25 
14.85 
15.50 
15.75 
19.12 
19. CO 
20.18 
20.30 
20.85 
20.47 
$2.00 
S2.50 
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List of persons receiving more than^iO for their cocoons— Continued. 



Name. 



Town. 



County, 



State. 



t 



Miss Anna Kohler I Ohilo 

Mi*s. Sarah L. Jones Piqua 

Dora Longman Oorwin 

Mrs. C. M. Wilson , , , liebron 

Mrs, Sarah Lackey New Bcllsviile . 

J, Gottlieb Schatz Amboy , 

MLss Amanda Shel ton : Areola. . . 

Mrs. Fannie Forbes. Concordia 

Mrs. F, W, Curtis Areola 

Mrs. L. Vial. Cavo 01- y 

Mrs. E. Mackey. . ,a ........... . Pleasonr.on . . . . 

Fred Josse Piqua 



C'ierinonfc . 
iviianii . . . . ^ 
Preble . . . . . 

Porter 

Brov/n 

Blue Earth 
Dou^jlas . . . 

Cloud 

Douglas ... 

Barren 

IJnn 

Miami 



Ohio....... 

...do ...... 

...do 

Indiana — 

...do 

Minnesota . 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Kentucky , 

Kansas 

Ohio,....,, 



Amount 
paid. 



23. 10 

25.72 
25.85 
26.25 
36.50 
29.32 
29.70 
32.33 
8112 
38.85 



Total number of lots 400 

Lots costing $10 or mox^e , 48 

Product of cocoons for the crop of 1888, as shown by the purchases. 



States and Territories. 



i Washiuj?- 
! ton. 



Alabama , 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida . — .. . 

Georgia. 

Idaho. — 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Indian Territory ..... 

Iowa..... 

Kansas* 

Kentucky 

Iiouisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland. 

Massachusett-s 

Michigan . . , — . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



Lb. oz. 
32 4 



15 14 



1 8 



3 4 
71 12 
31 3 



440 2 
178 10 
2 

14 4 
201 10 
62 12 
S6 10 



6 3 

10 8 

85 2- 

37 14 

2 8 



Philadd- 
phia. 



Lb. oz. 
5 7 



3 12 



2 13 



72 5 
1 0 



140 0 
70 13 



12 15 
40 5 
10 4 



10 6 
5 2 
03 3 



States and Territories, 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. ....... 

Nevada 

New Harnpsliire . 
New Jei'sey. . . . , . 

New Mexico 

Nev/ York — . . . 
Nortli Carolina . . 

Ohio..... 

Ore^^on 

Pennsylvania. . .. 

Rhode Island 

South Cai'olina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utali 

Vermont 

Yirj^inia 

Washington 

West Virginia . , . 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiuj?: 



Total 2,088 0 



Washing 
ton. 



jj>. oz. 
137 0 



46 14 



22 8 
54 8 
804 4 



45 0 



78 2 
34 15 
66 7 
2 4 



62 3 



12 
8 



Philadel- 
phia. 



Lb. oz. 
163 It 



10 11 



3 3 



2 14 
12 10 
875 IH 



96 7i 
....... 



38.0 

'a' 



1,193 0 



♦ In addition to this, Kansas produced 682 pounds, purchased by the station at Peabpdy. 



CO-OPBRATING ORGANIZATIONS, 

^ During the past y ear the work of the Kansas State Silk Commis- 
sion has peen continued at Peabody, Kans, Unfortunately, however, 
too great a propori3ion of its biennial fund was expended during the 
first year, and the commission has been somewhat cramped finan- 
cially of late. It has., however, made material purchases of cocoons, 
as shown elsewhere, and has been generally of great assistance to 
sericulture in Kansas by giving advice and encouragement to silk- 
raisers in that State. 

The Women's Silk Gulturo Association of the United States at 
Philadelphia has been working under an appropriation of $5,000 for 
the last fiscal year, and this appropriation has been repeated for the 
year' ending June 30, 388!). The association submitted a report 
to Congress, through this Department, August 17, 1888, showing its 
operations for the fiscal year then just terminated, and this report 
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was puMislied (H. R. Mis. Doc. ITo. 103, 50th Cong., 2d sess.). Since 
the publication of that report its president has forwarded us a sum- 
mary of their purchases of cocoons, which will be found on another 
page* She also informs me that they have distributed during the 
jtjummer 6,338 mulberry trees. 

The Ladies' Silk Culture Society of California was also the recip- 
ient of an appropriation of $5,000 during the last fiscal year, which 
was reduced to 13,500 for the present year: The principal endeavors 
during the last year were to get their mulberry orchard at Piedmont 
into good condition prefjaratory to more extensive operations. A 
reirort of their work for that^eriod has already been submitted to 
Congress and published (H. K. Mis. Doc. No. 543, 50th Cong., 1st 
sess?). 

Congress also made an appropriation for the present fiscal year to 
enable Mr. Jose^ Neumanii, of Calif ornia, to experiment witn what 
was claimed to be a newly discovered native silk- worm. His report, 
which was recently submitted to Congress and printed (Sen. Mis. 
Doc. Ko. 20, 50th Cong., 2d sess.), shows that he had rediscovered 
the Attacus c^cropia, a worm which has been well known to natural- 
ists in this country for a long period of time, and whose habits have 
loiig since been thoroughly studied. 

A now organizjation has appeared at Baltimore, Md,, entitled the 
Southei^n Land and Silk Association. This association has pur- 
chased land in the neighborhood of Annapolis and has colonized it 
with about thirty families. The coming season will be their first, 
and therefore there is no report to be siibmitted upon their work, 

APPARATUS FOR WASHING SILK-WORM EGGS/ 

In the production of silk-. worm eggs there is always a certain 
qxmntity of light and worthless eg^s as well as much loose dirt which 
sho\ild be removed before the g^^^^^ is put ui)on the market. This 
may be doiio by relying on the fact that the g'oo<i eggs will generally 
sink and the bad ones and the dirt rise to the siirface in a vessel of 
water/ At our request we were furnished with designs of an excel- 
lent apparatus, embodying these princijples, by Signer G. B. Deber- 
nardi, editor of the journal Bid/ustria Serica, of Turin. The appara- 
tus was invented, we believe, by one Broglio, of Bologna. 

It consists, as wo have had it constructed, of five tin reservoirs, 
B, C, D, E, and F, Plate V, fig. 1, inside of each of which there is a 
movable lining with a perforated bottom. The eggs are placed in 
the reservoir B and a stream of water, sufficiently strong to keep the 
eggs in motion, is admitted through the inlet pipe A. The light 
oggs, as well as some of the good ones, rise to the surface and over- 
flow into the pan C, thence to D and E, and finally to F, from which 
latter reservoir the water passes through the outlet pipe G. In each 
overflowing some of the good eggs will go to the bottom while the 
light ones will continue on the surface and bo finally collected in the 
pan F. It is found that one or two repetitions of this operation will 
remo ve air the light or poorl y fecu^ 

SCIENTIFIC TESTING OF COCOONS. 

In the scientific determination of the value of the cocoons of the 
Bomhyx mori, many more features are studied than is thought nec- 
essary in commercial dealings. The silk-reeler, beyond the observa- 
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' tion wMch. lie can give by siglit and toucli, and the rougtL estimation 
of doubles and satiny cocoons, never puts fresh cocoons to any fur- 
ther or more searching test. In the purchase of dry cocoons^ which 
are usually bought in larger lots than fresh ones, he takes the addi- 
tional precaution of having one or two kilograms reeled by Mb more 
expert operatives and noting the rendition and the quality of the silk 
produced. 

The scientist, however, more especiallv in the comparison of races, 
pushes his researches further. At the silk laboratory at this Depart- 
ment, the following observations are made upon a sample of twenty 
cocoons so selected as to represent the lot which is the object of 
study: 

The dimensions of all the cocoons are determined ; that is to say, 
the length and the diameters at one end and at the constricted center. 

Each cocoon is weighed in milligrams. Weighing to one-tenth of 
a milligram is so delicate an operation that it is not thought worth 
while to pass the time necessary therefor, as the results would be of 
but little if any greater value. 

The cocoons are then divided into three lots, consisting of ten co- 
coons for reeling, six cocoons for boiling off, and four cocoons for 
volumetric determinations. 

The reeling is performed upon a special machine which is a modi- 
fication of my own design of the one used in the Lyons laboratory. 
It will be described further on. The single cocoon is here taken, 
and the end having been obtained with the production of as little 
frisons as possible, is unwound in skeins of one hundred meters each. 
Between each of these skeins a samx)le five meters long is taken off on 
a card for miscroscopical measurements and serimotric tests of its te- 
nacity and elasticity. The total length of the filament of each cocoon 
is thus found, together with its diameter, strength, and elasticity at 
each one hundred meters. The weights are also ascertained of the 
frisons, reeled Mament, and telette^^^ 

In the boiling off the six cocoons are first dried in the conditioning 
oven until all the water is expelled. The correction thus noted is 
applied in obtaining the net weight of all of the twenty cocoons of 
the sample. They are then cut open and the chrysalides and cast- 
ings removed and weighed. The silken pods are also weighed, all 
six together. They are then thoroughly boiled in distilled water to 
remove the wax, and then in a saturated solution of white castile 
soap to dissolve the gluten {gres}. They are dried and weighed after 
each operation, and we have thus the weight of the chrysalides and 
castings, and of the wax, gliiten, and fibrine of the silken pod. 

The remaining four cocoons are measured in the Blanc volumeter, 
to be further described. 

For the greater facilitation of the many operations entailed in the 
boiling off I have devised a small multiple hook, shown in Plate XI, 
fig, 4 It consists of a small G-erman-silver wire, at the top of which 
is^an eye and at the bottom a small plate, from which radiate six 
hooks. The six cocoons are first well slashed with a section-cutting 
knife, so that the chrysalides and castings may be easily removed at 
the proper stage. They are then firmly affixed, one to each of the 
radiating hooks, and there they remain during the whole series of 
determinations, the boiling kettles and dryi ng oven being so a rranged 

*TfeZeiie. That portion of the cocoon and chrysalis remaining after all the silk 
possible has been U3W^ - 
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that they may be conveniently suspended in thein. The handling of 
tli.e. ooQoons is thus entirely avoided^ as the wires are always grasped 
by a special form of pincers and moved from owe piece of ajjparatns 
tO; anpther. 

. 'riie balance used is one made especially for me by Troemner, of 
Philadelphia, and so adjusted as to weigh to 1 millimeter on the 
divided beam. This insures rapid and sufficiently accurate work, 

APPARATUS FOR MAKING THE AiBOVE TESTS. 

Indicator Oven for d/njing Cocoons, 

It has been stated tlxat in the boiling oif of cocoons it is necessary 
to carefully dry the sample under hispection at each sta^e of the op- 
eration. The necessity of this wiU be understood when it is remem- 
bered that, besides the free water adhering to the silk upon its re- 
moval from theboiling kettles, the fiberitselt will absorb, of moisture, 
as much as 24 per cent, of its dry weight. It is therefore not possible 
to know/ without thus reducing to absolute dryness, what proportion 
is water and what silk. In an atmosphere of ordinary dryness the 
silk will contain about 10 per cent, of water, and this amount has been 
agreed upon as a standard. In wliat is called the conditioning'' of 
raw silk all the water is dried off in a conditioning oven'' and the 
silk is weighed while still in the oven. To the weight thus deter- 
mined is added 11 per cent.,* and the weight thus obtained is called 
the conditioned weiglit " of the silk. 

In handling the man v sm al 1 samples which pass through our labora- 
tory much time is lost iu dryhig the cocoons. On the other hand, 
the operation of weighing may be performed Avith rapidity. The 
greater portion of the water is first driven off in a steam bath and 
ttio cocoons are then transferred to an oven, which for conven- 
ience I call the '^indic^ator," iiuismuch as the balances used arc not of 
sufficient delicacy t() sliow the (Inal weight, but only indicate the 
time when about all the water lias been expelled. 

Thisindicator consists of a, long pan with a triple wall, as shown in 
PL V, fig, 3. It is surniountod witli six small balances, each having a 
saddle on one ann of the beauj ^ To the other arm is suspended a 
pan into which, the saddle being at zero, is poured a sufficient quan- 
tity of sand to counterbalance tlio weight of the wet cocoons. As 
the water is dri ven off tlie cocoons becicnne lighter, and the saddle is 
slipped along the beam to counteract the loss/ When this reduction 
in weight ceases the cocoons are transferred to the Troemner balance 
me?itioned above, and accurately weighed. 

C<Mp&}\for nieaswi^tg Coeoom.' 

The necessity for scnne quick method of measuring cocoons led me to 
devise the apparatus shown in Pliite VI, fig. 1. It consists of a pointer, 
D, to which is attaohed a finger, B, which, in a position of repose, rests 
upon another finger; A, attached to the base of the apparatus. At the 
end of the pointer is a divided circle, E, whose radius is four times 
the distance from A to the center of movement. The axis upon 
which the pointer swings is terminated by a milled head, C, by which 

* Galling thedry Avai^hfc lOOnor cent., wo thus have 100 per (^ent. plus 11 ner cent,, 
which equals 111 per cent. Now, tho 11 per cent, is essentia.lly 10 per cent, of 111, 
and the silk so reduced thus coiitains 10 per cent, of water as stated above.— P. W, 
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the pointer can be maneuvered; The cocoon to be measured is 
placed between the fingers A and B and the dimension desired is at 
-once indicated on the scale. This system is more rapid tliaii those 
which employ Vernier or other calipers and is snfiiciently accurate 
for all practical purposes. While the scale indicates but millimeters 
it is possible to approximate to quarters of millimeters^ as the divis- 
ions are at least 5 millimeters long. 

The Blanc Cocoon Vohmieter. 

Although we have determined the principal dimensions of our 
sample cocoons we wish to obtain still further information by study- 
ing their volumes. The great,, diversity of form existing among 
coCoons makes it impossible to calculate the volumes from the 
length and diameter, and we are thei^efore forced to have recourse 
t(J direct experiment. For this j)urpose we employ a volumeter de- 
signed by Mr. L. Blanc, of Lyons, and constructed for us by Eimer 
& Amend, of New York, after designs published in the third annual 
report of the Lyons Silk Laboratory. It is shown at Plate VI, fig. 
2. It is based upon the fact that any body completely submerged 
displaces a volume of liquid eciual to its own volume. Mr. Blanc's 
own account of the aj)paratus is excellent and is reproduced here : 

The volumeter is composed of a reservoir, B, whose dimensions are such that the 
largest cocoons can be easily introduced into it, This bottle is closed by a stopper, 
which is surmounted by a tube, The stopper sets into the mouth of the bottle 
with a ground joint which is carefully adjusted. The tube A is divided into tenths 
Qf a cubic centimeter/ and the zero of the graduation (which reaches 10 cubic centi- 
meters) is placed at its lower end. 

The exact capacity: of this apiwatus to the zero i)oint l>eing known it is easy to 
determine the volume of any cococn which is pla(^.ed in it. It is only necessary, 
after the cocoon has been inserted^ to empty inco the upper end of the tube, which 
is slightly enlarged, a volume of liquid such as, were the instrument^mpty, would 
rise to the zero of the gxaduated tube. This liquid, instead of stopping at zero, 
/ mounts higher in the tube by a quantity equal to that of the volume of tiie cocoon. 
A simple reading of the scale will then give the quantity of water displaced and 
consequently the volume of the cocoon placed in the reservoir. 

To arrive at sufficiently accurate resiilts we must take several precautions. We be- 
gin by preparing the cocoon. After having taken off with the lingers all the floss 
possible, we place the cocoon on the end of a needle point and pass it lightly through 
the flkme of an alcohol lamp, in-order to remove the filaments which might adhere to 
it and retain air bubbles. Then, to prevent the action of water, which would oth- 
erwise penetrate the pod and fifoften and deform it, and thus interfere with the re- 
sults of the experlDient, we plunge it into a varnish composed by dissolving some 
flake shellac in alcohol. After leaving it for a minute or two in this liquid we take 
it out and allow it to drip and dry. It is then ready to be meaaured. 

The apparatus is then carefully dried and the eage of the stopper greased with, 
vaseline, so that the closing may be hern\etic. The cocoon is then placed in thS 
reservoir and the stopper is allowed to fall into place by its own weight only. 

This done, we fill with water a pipette which holds the same quantity of liquid as 
does the volumeter up to the zero point of the tube. We then empty this quantity 
of liquid into the apparatus through the upper end of the tube, performing the 
operation slowly, so as to prevent the formation of bubbles. The water will fill the 
apparatus and raise the cocoon on its surface until it reaches the upper part of the 
bottle. 

We then asGertaiu wliether there is any air left in the apparatus,, 
and if there is, we canse it to escape by stirring the cocoon with a 
small greased copper or iron rod; which we introduce by the tube. 
W is at rest we make the reading on the tube, and we 

tMs tave the volume of the cocoon. 

It is well to make several measurements with the same cocoon or with two cocoons 
of tiie same kiud and take theiv mean. 
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As the tube G is graduated to tenths of a cubic centimeter it must not be supposed 
that the approximation attained by this instrament is very great. We can, in fact, 
in filling the pipette, make an error of reading which would be equivalent to about 
a fifth of a cubic centimeter. There is also another cause of error, of little import- 
ance when the cocoons are large, but much greater when th6 cocoons are small, and 
which it will then be well to avoid. This is the moisture on the pipette. 

In fact, when we empty the pipette into the apparatus a certain quantity of water 
always adheres to its sides and indicates reduced volume for the cocoon. If we wish 
to avoid this cause of error we should determine, by several i:)reliminary trials made 
with an exact balance, the quantity of water which thus remains on the sides of 
the pipette. 

Finally, two other difficulties may present themselves. We may have cocoons 
%vhose volume surpasses 10 cubic centimeters. In such a case we should reduce the 
quantity of water placed in the apparatus by 10 cubic centimeters and add that 
figure to the result obtained. 

We may also wish to evaluate the volume of a loosely woven cocoon, such as that 
of the Cricula trifenestrata. We must then close all the openings by whicl\ the 
cocoon is pierced. To do this we should, after having passed it through the flame, 
spread over the surface by the aid of a brush a thin layer of semi-fluid collodion. 
We thus enveIoi>e it with a membrane which becomes very thin after the evapora- 
tion of the ether. It may then be submerged like an ordinary cocoon. 

We see that tlio instrument wliicli we have just described is not 
one of absolute? precision, hut the errors which will be committed in 
using it are inferior to the dilf erences which exist between many co- 
coons of the same kind, of which the volume appears to be the same. 

It is to be regretted that this volumeter has been too recently added 
to our laboratory to enable me to report upon any extended tests of 
its efficiency. Tlie obtaining of the vohimes of cocoons has been con- 
sidered as the least important of our many determinations, and has 
thus been for the present neglected. Another year I may be able 
to report more at length upon the instrument and its adaptability to 
the work for which it is intended. 

Beelfor testing Cocoons. 

The filature valu5 of a lot of cocoons may be indicated, if not 
accurately determined, by the unwinding and testing of the indi- 
vidual specimens. For this object, however, it is necessary to have 
a reel of special construction. Such a reel was first designed at 
Lyons byM. Dususeau, and another, somewhat modified, has since 
been constructed at Padua. The important features of such a reel 
are, first, that it shall accurately m.easure off successive skeins of 100 
meters each ; second, that it shall be capable of easy propulsion, 
either by foot or steam power ; and finally, that it shall be provided 
with a certain and promj)t stop-motion which shall, of preference, 
arrest the rotation ot the reel automatically tlie moment the filament 
breaks. 

The accomplishment of these desiderata has been reached in the 
apparatus mentioned. An ordinary sewing-machine frame, with its 
pedal and fly-wheel, is surmounted by a wooden top covered with 
copper and carrying a basin with a steam coil for heating the water 
which it contains. At the side of the basin opposed to the operator 
is a reel composed of ten bars, the periphery oi: which measures ex- 
actljr 1 meter. At the right is the friction driving and stop-motion 
hereinafter described. At the left is a counter carrying four needles, 
the first of which i^idicates single turns of the reel, the second ten, 
the third one hundred, and the fourth one thousand revolutions. To 
the third is attached a pin which rings the small bell above the coun- 
ter just before the completion of each one hundred turns, as a warn- 
ing to the operator to slacken the speed of the reek 
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The construction of the meclianism for promptly arresting the 
motion of the reel is aecomphshed hy utilizing some of the features 
of Mr.' Serrell's latest reel stop-motion. The axis of the reel is shown 
at I. This axis carries a friction wheel, C, which rests on the two 
friction wheels A and in the manner shown in the Plate VI, fig. 3. 
A and B are put in motion by a cord, as indicated by the dotted lines, 
driving C and the reel in the opposite direction. Slightly above the 
wheel 0 is a break-shoe, D ; below the axis I is a lever, P, v/hich is 
drawn upward in the direction shown by^ the arrow by the sjjiral 
' spring E. The freedom of motion of the lever F is, however, re- 
strained by the armature G of the magnet H. The running filament 
passes through the eye of a faller, and if the filament breaks an elec- 
tric contact attached to this faller closes the circuit of the magnet, 
which attracts the armature and releases the lever This in turn 
is drawn upward by the spiral spring E and carries with it the fric- 
tion pulley C, raising it from the driving ]pulleys A and B, and by 
pressing it against the break-shoe D, stops its rotation abruptly. 

Between the basin and the reel is situated a moving guide which 
spreads the filament out on the reel in skeins about one-quarter of 
an inch wide. With this guide is combined the faller mentioned 
above. 

Such are, in the main, the instruments of special construction used 
in the scientific testing of silk cocoons as conducted by us in our 
laboratory. 

In all this work we have followed largely in the footsteps of the ex- 
perimenters at Padua and Lyons, branching out where there seemed 
a chance for more original research. 

PURITY OF RACE AMONG SILK-WORMS. 

When Pasteur, nearly twenty years ago, undertook, at the request 
of the French Academy, to find a means of overcoming the malady 
of silk-worms he attached the question as a novice who was not inti- 
mately acquainted with the work which he should perform. One of 
the first facts which attracted his attention was the absence of ex- 
actness in the science of silk-raising, or we might almost say the 
absence of science itself in- the sericultural art. ^'Science/' savs 
Webster, "is a collection of the general principles or leading truths 
relating to any subject, arranged in systematic order/' The facts 
were there, but they were a jumble of facts from which no system 
could be evolved. The most learned of the sericulturists did not 
agree in the fundamental principles of silk-raising, and in fact the 
more learned the savants the wider apart their theories and pre- 
cepts. I speak of all this in the past tense, and yet how much better 
off are we to-day ? Pasteur has succeeded in reducing the many dis- 
eases—many, more because of differences in local names than in 
symptoms— -to four principal ones : The p^brine, flacherie, grasserie, 
and muscardine, Balbiani has even classified the corpuscles of the 
pebrine and Bassi the fungus of the muscardine, but to what end ? 
The Pasteur system of selection has, to be sure, essentially blotted 
but the pebrine, through preventive but not through curative pro- 
cesses, but for the flaeherie we have no means either of prevention 
or cure and it is to-day our greatest enemy. Still, we are in posses- 
sion of many newly acquired facts, and a new era has evidently 
opened in scientific research which may ultimately lead us to that 
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ideal seientifio condition wlieire if trouble arise we may be able to 
deduce the cause and thus find the remedy. 

But it is also true that the many researches are being made more 
from an industrial stand-point than a scientific one. 

The first question asked when a newly discovered worm appears is 
not, ^"^What are its most nearly allied genera and species?" but, 
rather, What is the value of the cocoon ? Will it reel ? Can it be 



has led Mr. ISfatalis Rondot, tlian whom no one is better suited to direct 
the work^ to obtain and have sent to France great numbers of wild 
and cultivated silk- worms from all parts of the world. 

Among the more recent importations of M. Rondot are thirty -two 
races from China in 1887 and thirty -three in 1888, from the same coun- 
try. These eggs were delivered to M. Maillot, director of the Mont- 
pelier (France) Experiment Statioii, for examination and study. Of 
the 1887 races four were very corpuscular and six slightly so, or more 
than 30 per cent, showed pebrine. In the 1888 races fourteen, or over 
45 per cent, showed corpuscles. This should set at rest the dispute 
as to whether the p^brine exists in China. As to its efltect on the crop, 
that is another question. 

Of the 1887 races but two remained annual, all tlio others being 
either in part or wholly bivoltin. On the reproduction of these two 
races in 1888 one of them became bivoltin, wliile the other remained 
annual and showed increased strength in the worms and increased 
size in the cocoons. 

Purity of race/'' says Maillot in his report* on these educations, 
/^comprehends identity of characteristics, especially in the color of 
the skin, the molts, the number of crops per annum, the color of the 
silk ducts, the form and the color of the cocoons, their weight and 
richness in silk, and finally the number of doubles/' 

^ An examination of the details of his^exporimeuts fail to reveal a 
single race which, when tried in this severe balance, was not found 
wanting. 

The principal differences in those Chinese races are the variations 
in the markings of the larvae, and even in this one particular there is 



white worms mixed with worms having black stripes, ov again with 
worms of a somber Ime. Some of them have masks (a name which 
M. Maillot applies to the small, spot above the head) and someof them 
do not. These variations and others run thrcnigh all the races, and 
sometimes there will be throe or four different khids of markings 
among the specimens of one lot. There is, in addition, a lack of uni- 
formity in the color and sh ai)e of the cocoons, many lots giving white 
and green cocoons indiscriminately. 

The state of silk culture in China may, in a certaui measure, be 
deduced from these observations. It is imi)ossible to estimate the 
quantity of silk produced in that vast empire, but it is, we know, 
cultivated in small lots and the worms are cared for with a sort of 
religious veneration. It is, pei»liai>s, to these facts that is owing the 
slowness with which the p(5brine has spread among Chinese silk- 
worms. We laave heard of it for years, out still it does not seem to 
attain the proportions of an epidemic as it did in Europe thirty years 
ago/ 

■^^Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la Clmmbre de Commerce de Lyon, 1887, Lyons, 
1888, p. 217. / . . J' , 




ver J little regularity or purity. 
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A study of ten races received from Japan sliows how mticli better 
are the sericnltnrai affairs of that country. Here all the races were 
aiinual, having four molts; the eggs were received in perfect condi- 
tion and hatched with remarkable u.nif ormity. They had neither the 
Ddbrine nor the flacherie, and the cocoons, which were white in six 
!"ots and green in four, were perfectly homogeneous in the different 
.ots both in color and form. 

The Mpntpelier Experiment Station has, nevertheless, succeeded in 
rearing eggs from this heterogeneous Chinese mass which it is hoped 
will lead to the introduction of several valuable races/ By a series 
of selections the races will be purified in the respects which have 
been noted above. 

it must not be presumed, however, that the French and Italian 
races, even those ot the best houses, are entirely free from faults in 
this respect. On the other hand, every silk-raiser who has utilized 
the eggs furnished by this Department has noticed a variation in the 
marldngs of the worms, more particularly by the admixture of striped 
and dark specimens. It is therefore not the intention of the French 
experimenters to neglect the European races in their work of purifi- 
cation, but they are taking those also and very carefully selecting 
them so that there maybe absolute uniformity in the worms and 
their products- 

REPORTS OF AGENTS. 
EEPORT ON VARIOUS METHODS FOR DESTROYING SCAIE-INSECTa 

By D. W, OoQUiLLETT, Special Agent, 

LETTER OF SUBMriTAL. 

Los Angeles, Cal., iVduemfter 13, 1888. 

Sir: I herewith submit a report of some of the work done and observations 
made; under your instructions daring the past season. 

The treatment with hydrocyanic acid gas for the destruction of scale-insects, 
described in my last report to you, is now coining into more general use, both by 
those who have obtained imtents on their fumigators and by private individuals 
who use f umigators of their own devisiuj^. I learn that some of those who were 
among the first to obtain a patent on fumigator are claiming tliat their patent also 
covers the i)roce3S of fumigating with hy<irocyanic acid gas ; but this claim is evi- 
dently erroneous, since the Patent Office decided a few years ago, before any of 
these persons had obtained a patent, that the Hatch patent referred to in my former 
report covers this process, and as the patent has expired the process becomes public 
property, and can not again be patented. There is, therefore, ^nothing to prevent 
any person from using this process, so long as he does not infringe on some of the 
patents in constructing a fumigator for his own use, 

As heretofore, I am under special obligations to yourself for suggestions and in- 
staruotions. * 

Respectfully, ^ ^ 

D. W. COQUILLETT. 

Prof. C, V. RlLKY, . 
Unit^ States Entomologist 



THE GAS TREATMENT FOR SCALE JNSEGTS. 

This treatment is now coming into more general use, and is giving good satisfac- 
tion. A company has been organized for the purpose of manipulating the Culver 
fumigator (described in my report to Professor Eiley, published in the annual re- 
port of the Department for the year 1887, page 129). Several private individuais 
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are also using or getting ready to nse this gas treatment on their citrus trees by the 
use of fumigators of their own devising. 

Since the publication of the above-mentioned report three papers on this subject 
have been published, one by Mr. F. W. Monse, as Bulletin 79 of the University Ex- 
periment Station of California ; another in the Pacific Rural Press for August 25, 
1888, by Mr. W* G, Klee, our State inspector of fruit pests ; and a third in Insect 
Life for August, 1888, by the writer, 

Mr. Morse's paper gives the results of various experiments made by himself , in 
which he corroborates the statements made by myself in the report referred to 
above, that the hydrocyanic acid gas may be rendered harmless to the trees confined 
in it either by using the potassium cyanide dry, or by using an aqueous solution of 
it and passing the gas through sulphuric acid ; he agi'ees with me that the method 
of passmg the gas through sulphuric acid is the best one, but recommends using 
pumice-stone saturated with sulphuric acid instead of using the acid alone. 

It is verj^ doubtful that this would be any improvement over my method . The 
acid used m saturating the pumice-stone could mtvev be used again for generating 
the gas, so that there would be the additional exper-se for this acid. Moreover, the 
experience of Mr. Klee, given in his paper referred to above, would indicate that 
this method is quite uncertain. His experience is given in the following words : 

**The tests were^made during all kinds of weather, from 60"* to 80'' F* in the 
shade,, and during calm as well as windy weather, and when the drier was well 
chai'ged with sulphuric acid no harm was done to the trees, and even young fruit, 
during a confinement of forty minutes at the noon hour, was unaffected. On the 
other hand, when for thg lack of sulphuric acid the drier was not sufliciently 
charged, serious harm resulted to the foliage, and the leaves fell oif in the course 
of a couj>le of days. This was especially the case when the operati<'')n was done dur- 
ing the middle of the day, but bad ofFeets resulted also when it was done in the 
evening as late as 7 o'clock, at a temperature of 60" F." 

There is nothing to indicate wlion the drier should be recharged with the sul- 
phuric acid, and this defect is wholly obviated by the use of this acid alone. 

The persons operating the Culver fumigators adopted my method of passing the 
gas tlu'ough sulphuric acid, and several weeks ago they treated about eigiity orange 
trees without injuring the foliage, notwithstanding the fact tliat the work was done 
during very hot weatlier and at all hours of the day. So long, therefore, as such 
results as these can be obtained by using the sulphuric acid alone, it would be un- 
wise to go to the fidditional expense necessary in using the pumice-stone saturated 
with the acid. 

The drying vessel of the generator f;hoxdd have a diameter of about 8 inches and 
a height of about 10 inches, and the leaden pipe which conveys the gas from the 
generator should reach to within an inch of the bottom of this vessel. Wlien ready 
to begin operations the bottom of this vc^ssel should be coT<?red to a depth of 2 or 3 
inches with sulphuric acid, but this depth must be regulated by the pressure of the 
gas, acid being added until the gas no longer passes freely through it but is forced 
back through the acid in the vessel over the generator ; a small quantity of the gas 
in the drying vessel should then be withdrawn until the gas pagses easily through 
the acid in this vessel. 

It was found necessary to insert a safety-valve either in tlio top of the generator 
proper or in the leaden pipe which conveys the gjis to tlie drying vessel. This valve 
IS so constructed that pi*essm-e from witliin closes it, while pressure from without 
forces it open. After all of the gas has been produced from a given quantity of 
materials the generator still remains full of the gtis, and as tliis becomes dissolved 
or absorbed by the liquid residxie in the generator a partial vacuum is produced, 
and this has the effect of drawing some of the acid out of the drying vessel and 
emptying it into the generator. The use of the safety-valve refeixed to above en- 
tirely obviates this, the valve opening and allowing the air to inish in whenever a 
partial vacuum is formed in the generator. 

Mr. O. H. Leefeld, of Orange, has constructed and is using an apparatus and tents 
of his own devising. The apjmratus consists of astrong frame- work mounted u^on 
the ninning-gears of a common lumlxn* wagon ; this frame projects slightly behind 
the hind wheels, and in the middle of tlie hind end is erected a tall mast, to the top 
of which is fastened a cross-piece strengthened by two braces attaclied at one of 
their ends to the mast. To either end of this cross-piece is suspended a tent, to the 
bottom of whieh is attached a circle of gas-pipe ; the ropes which operate the tent 
are fastened to its peak, and also to the circle of gas-pipe at the bottom of the tent, 
and are passed through pulleys at the end of the cross-piece of the mtist and throu g h 
other pulleys attached to the top of the mast ; and from these the ropes p£iss to the 

ground. In drawing the tent oil of atree the roi^es fastened to the ciicle at the 
ottom of it are first drawn downward, drawing the tent upward and at the same 
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time turning it inside out ; after it has been drawn upward until the circle of gas- 
pipe is above the top of the tree, the rope attached to the peak of the tent is then 
pulled downward until the tent is raised above and entirely oflE of the tree. 

Mr, LeefekVs generator and blower (for generating the gas and distributing it in- 
side the tent) are so arranged that by opening or closing a series of shut-off s ]ie is 
able to operate the two tents with only one set of apparatus. Altogether, it is a 
very clever arrangement, and gives good satisfaction, 

Mr, Leef eld purchased his cyanide in Philadelphia, Pa,, at the rate of 39 cents per 
pound for 500 pounds, and the freightage, etc., amounted to 5 cents per pound, mak- 
ing a tot^l cost of 44 cents per pound. It is said to be the best grade of cyanide (i. 
e., next to the C. P,) manufactured by Powers & Weiglitman, and came in 10-pound 
tin cans. The cyanide is in pieces, having a square inch or less of surface, and the 

fdeces are about an inch thicK. It dissolves in water in about an hour, by being 
requently stirred ; the solution is of an olive-gray color, and the color is not changed 
after standing for a few days. The proportions are 5 pounds of the cyanide to 1 
gallon of water, but Mr. Leef eld writes me that he has succeeded in dissolving this 
amount of the cyanide in three-quarters of a gallon of cold water. 

More water than is absolutely necessary for dissolving the cyanide in should never 
be used. I have added water to solutions of the different brands of cyanide, until 
the solutions contained cj^anide at the rate of 5 pounds to one gallon and 4i pints of 
water, but when this was used so that the same quantity of the dissolved cyanide 
was taken as when it had been used at the rate of 5 pounds of the cyanide in 1 gallon 
of water it did not produce as good results ; this was doubtless owing to the fact 
that much of the gas had been dissolved and retained in the liquid residue in the 
generator. 

The persons operating the Culver fumigators purchased their cyanide of a whole- 
sale dealer in this city, l)aying for it 65 cents i)er pound for 25 pounds. This cya- 
nide also came in 10-pound tin cans, and was in large circular cakes about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, each cake bearing the stamp of *VC. P. & Co., New 
lork." Five pounds of this cyanide dissolves in a gallon of water with occasional 
stirring ; the solution is of an olive-gray color, and tlie color is not changed after the 
lapse of a few days. Each of the cans containing this cyanide is labeled Cyan- 
uret of Potassium," this being the old name for cyanide. 

It was found necessary to use this cyanide solution S9mewhat stronger than indi- 
cated in the table given in my report above referred to. Following is a copy of the 
table of proportions which they found necessary to use with this brand of cyanide : 
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The relative strength of this brand of cyanide as compared with the best grade of 
the Powers & Weightman cyanide (such as may be purchased in this city at re- 
tail, in glass jars^ at about 80 cents per pound) may be gleaned from the fact that 
9 fluid ounces of the latter solution are equivalent to about 14 fluid ounces of the 
former. The Powers & Weightman cyanide purchased by Mr, Leef eld, referred 
to above, was found t><>bo not so strong as the grade the same firm puts up in glass 
jars for the retail trade. 

Beside the Powers & Weightman and the 0. P. & Co. cyanide referred to above, 
I have tested two other brands. One of these is manufactured by Mallinckrodt & 
Co,, of Saint Louis, Mo. ; it is nearly as strong but not quite as eijsily dissolved as 
the Powers & Weightman cyanide in glass jars, and is put up in tin cans holding 
1 pound each ; it retails in this city at the same price as the Powers & Weightman 
in glass jars. Tliis is the only cyanide I have used, an ajiueoxis solution of which 
changes color after standing a sliort tiine ; when first dissolved the solution is of 
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the uaual oUve-gray color, but after standing a few hours it assumes a reddish-brown 
color. It is also the only cyanide I liave used which exhales a strong odor of 
ammonia while it is dissolving in cold water. 

The other brand of cyanide refeixedto is manufactured by Hansen, Van "Winkle 
& Co., of Newark, N. J/; it is their No, 3, fused, and they off er to furnish at the 
rs^te of 32 cents per pound net for 100 pounds. I experienced considerable ^ diffi- 
culty in dissolving this cyanide in cold water, the solution being occasionally stirred. 
E^ach pound of this cyanide when dissolved adds only 6 fluid ounces to the solution, 
whereas 1 pound of each of the other brands adds 8 fluid ounces to the solution. 
The aqueous solution requires just twice the amount of sulphuric acid to evolve all 
o£ tJio gas from it as is required by the other brands. I made two tests with this 
cyanide on orange trees infested with the Icerya, using it in one of the tests three 
times as strong ixs indicated in the table given above, but it produced no visible 
oxfects iipon the Icerya. This brand is too much of the nature of the */ mining" 
cyanide to be successfully used for the production of liydrocyanic acid gas. 

I have also tested a brand of potassium cvanate (KCNO) manufactured by E. 
iVlerck, of Darmstadt, Germany, and labeled ^*40 per cent." (presumably of pure 
KCNO) ; it was put up in glass jars, one pound in each, and retails in this city at the 
rate of 65 cents per pound. It is not quite so soluble in cold water as the Powers & 
Weightman cyanide, and the solution requires one-third more sulphuric acid to 
evolve all of the gas from it. When used in the same jn-oportion as the above cyanide 
solution, it was found to be only about one-half as etrecti ve. 

' When some of the aqueous solution of either of thti above brands of cyanide or 
oyanate gets upon th(J hand, and Avater is applied for the purpose of washing it off , 
it produces a soapy feeling to the touch, but does not api)o;ir to injure the skin. 

At the request of several fruit-growers of Orange I wcvnt to that place on the 14th 
of last May and treated one lemon and five orauge trees with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
passing it through sulphuric acid. T] le trees wore <\a<^li alxmt 10 feet tall by 8 feet in 
diameter ; they were badly infested with the red scale (Abpidiotics aurantii^ Maskell), 
aiid were among others eqvially infested. The best grade of Powers & Weightman 
cyanide in glass jars was used, and was dissolved in cold water at the rate of 5 

Sounds of the cyanide to each gallon of water ; 9 fluid ounces of this solution and 6 
uid ounces of sulphuri<i acid were used for each triH\ Tlu^ trees were treated between 
the hours of 11 o'clock a. m. and 5 o'clock p. m., while the sun was shining brightly; 
five of them were confined in the gas for lialf m liour and one of tlie orauge trees 
was confined only twenty minut(*h;. Owin^ to the fact that the drying vessel of the 
generator I used was much too snialt (liaviMg a diameter of only 13 inches wdien it 
should have been at least 8 inches) the trres wore quite sc*verely injured, although 
aJl of them subsequently recovered. 

These tfeea^were examined occasionally by the owner of theni, Mr. I. L. Collins, 
and under date of May 30 ho writen 1110 as follows : 

** D3SAR Sir : Since writing to you a prrtty thorough oxamhiation of the trees 
was made by Dr. Wall, of Tustin, and Mr. Al ward ; they failed to liud a single live 
scale. J. B. Parker and myself also made one yesterday, and found only one live 
red scale, an(ithat \vas on an orange quito iiea^^^ * * * All of the 

young growth on the lemon and oranges was kille*! ; a very small percentage of the 
leaves on the oranges, but fully one-half of those on the lemon, were killed. Very 
few ox-anges fell oft from that cause, as jnore than 50 per cent, of the little oranges 
fall off every year. The damage to the trees is nothing if the bugs can bo Jcilled/* 

Dr* W. B. Wall, of Tustin, who is a very close observer, and well able to judge 
between a living and a dead red scale, writes ine as follows, under date of August 

■ 10'; ■ : ■ - 

Dear Sir : I visited the trees at Collins* twice after you were there, at intervals 
of teix or fifteen days, but did uot find u livijig scale at eith^i- visit." 

Again, under date of Aiigiist 15, Ik^ writes : 

" Dear Sib : I examined the trees at Collins' yesterday ; the work is higlily satis- 
factory, tiiefarees treated are of a healthy, deo}>greon color, while all the others look 
sickly, are yellow, and shedding their ^loaves. There are a few living red scales 
on the fumigated trees, bxxt these have evidently been brought on them since they 
were treated ; the most of them are small— say a quarter grown— one or two on a 
leaf here and there." 

' In conversation with these gentlemen they informed me that the gas had been 

■ just as effectual on the trees confined in it only twenty minutes as it was on those 
confined in it f or half an hour. 
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ARSENTUKETTED HYDBOaEN GAS AS AN INSECTICIDE, 

During the past season I have paid especial attention to the prepai-atioii and use of 
arseniuretted hydrogen gas (AsHj) in destroying scale-insects infesting trees and 
plants, by the xise of a tent, as in the treatment with hydrocyanic acid gas pre- 
viously described; but the results have not been as good as I had reason to expect. 

This gas is not so injurious to the foliage of trees confined in it as is the undried 
hydrocyanic acid gas, and its effects upon the insects are not so early manifested as 
when the latter gas is used. Thus, when a tree is treated with a sufficient quantity 
of the arsenimretted hydrogen to prove fatal to all of the Icerya© infesting it, many 
of the latter will be as lively as ever the moment the tent is removed from the tree, 
and some of them will still be alive twenty-four hours later, but will perish during 
the next twenty-four hours. 

The gas was generated by acting upon zinc with commercial sulphuric acid in the 
presence of an aqueous solution of white arsenic (ASiOa). 

The undiluted sulphuric acid produces no effect upon pieces of ordinary sheet 
zinc, even after the lapse of eighteen hours; when, however, some of the arsenic 
solution is added, brisk action begins after the lapse of a few seconds. The gas is 
generated the most rapidly when 5 fluid ounces of the solution is used to each fluid 
ounce of snlphuric acid ; this is suffioient for 1 ounce by weiglit of zinc clippings. 
With the same proportions of sulphuric acid and zinc clippings, if more of the so- 
lution than above indicated is used, the process will be delayed ; while if less is used 
than indicated above, all of the zinc will not be acted upon. A large proportion of 
the acid does not in any way accelerate the process .of evolving the gas ; while if 
less acid than I have indicated is used all of the zinc will not be acted upon. In 
my experiments, whenever I did not use a sufficient quantity of the arsenic solu- 
tion in proportion to the zinc and acid the deficiency was made up of pure cold 
water. 

; I first used the sheet zinc cutinto pieces about three-quarters of an inch wide by 2 
inches long ; these will dissolve in sulphuric acid and the arsenic s.^lution in fifteen 
minutes, and the process is not hastened any whe of the zinc are 

used. 

The action of the acid and the arsenic solution is most rapid when the acid is first 
added to the zinc, and the arsenic solution added afterwards; when this process is 
reversed, and the arsenic solution is first added to the zinc and the acid added iifter- 
ward, the action of these mateinals will be I'etarded one-third the length of time 
previously required. 

I had some sheet zinc melted and poured into a vessel of cold water, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining granulated zinc in small pellets or globules ; but the operator did 
not pour tlie molten zinc from a sufficient height, and consequently only obtained 
irregular pieces of sheet zinc scarcely thicker than writing-paper. When the^e 
pieces were used in the same proportion as the zinc clippings mentioned above, just 
twice the length of time was required for the acid and arsenic solution to dissolve 
them as was required by the clippings. 

My next attempt at obtaining granulated zinc was more successful, the molten 
metal being poured into the water from a height of 14 feet ; thit5 produced small 
pellets and pieces of zine of various sizes and shapes. When these were used in the 
same proportions as the zinc clippings referred to above, the same length of time 
was required for the acid and arsenic solution to dissolve them as when the 'clippings 
were used. Nothing is gained; therefore, by granulating the zinc, except that it is 
more convenient to use hi this form than ai'e the clippings. 

The aqueous sohitions of arsenic were prepared by simply boiling the white arsenic 
in water for about half an hour. When the solution contained an ounce by weight 
of arsenic to 18 or more fluid ounces of water, nearly all of it remained in suspension 
for several days ; but if less water than this was used, more or less of the ari^enio 
would settle to the l)ottom of the vessel when the solution became cold. When a 
quantity of the hot solution was poured into a cold vessel some of the arsenic would 
be deposited, forming a coating over the inside of the vessel ; and this also occjars, 
but to a less degree, when the cold solution is poured into any vessel of tJie ordinary 
temperature of the air. , 

Since the arseniuretted hydrogen is formed only when the ax-senic in solution is 
in immediate contact with the hydrogen prodxicea by the zinc and sulphuric iacid, 
at the moment that the hydrogen is generated, it follows that in preparing the forruer 
gas no exact proportion of the materials used can be followed by reason of the fact 
that all of the arsenic in the bottom of the solution, next to the zinc and acid, niay 
become exhausted, while that in the upper portion of the solution will not ha.ve been 
acted upon, not having been in contact with the hydrogen when the latter was first 
generated; more or less of the free hydrogen Mall thus escape as such, while some 
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of the arsenic wUl stm remain unchanged in the generator after all chemical action 

My first "experiments with this gas were made upon Icerya-infested orange trees 
which were suffering for the want of water, as well as from the attacks of these m- 
sects; but these trees still possessed no snciall degree of vigor, very few of the leaves, 
and none of the fruit, having fallen from them. The Iceryae iirfestmg these trees, 
althoxigh alive and many of them were.crawling about, still did not possess tnat 
plump, vigorous appearance so characteristic of those infesting healthy, weli-ltept 

Subsequent experiments made upon perfectly healthy trees and insects showed 
that when the gas was used strong enough to have proved fatal to aU of the iceryae 
on the neglected trees it did not kill one-half of those on the vigorous trees. This 
clearly disproves the theory that has been ad vanced by a few casual observers, that 
the scale-insects thrive best upon sickly trees ; if this was really thecase the Icerym 
infesting these neglected trees would have been more vigorous than the others, ana 
would have required a stronger dose of tlie gas before it would have proved fatal to 
them, but as stated above this was not all the case. , i i. , i • 

This brings us to the interesting question as to whether it would not be advisable 
to withhold water from the infested orange and lemon trees for several months at 
the proper season of the year, and then apply the inseciticndo, following it with a 
thorough irrigation/ In this way tlie vitality of the scale-msects would be so much 
reduced that^ the effects of the insec^ticido would be more fatal to them than if the 
trees had been irrigated as usual ; whereas if not carried too far no permanent in- 
jury to the trees will be likely to follow. The trees which I experimented on m 
July had not received any water directly since the rains of the preceding winter, 
but as there was a well-irngated orange i^i'ove adjoing them they evidently received 
some water from this source. Several of the trees in the same plat as those I ex- 
perimented on, but situated 4 or 5 rods farther from the irrigated gi-ove, were im- 
gated in the month of September, two months after my experiments were made, 
and these shortly afterward startexl into a vigorovisgiwth. 'j. . 

This, however, is the phase of the (luesl iou whi(;h I must leave to the fruit-growers 
for them to decide. It is, of course, only applicable to trees growing m districts 
where irrigation is practiced. , ^ i . 

"the gas-generator I used in my exporiuients cojisjsts of a leaden vessel m the 
form of a cylinder, having a diameter of 8 iiw^hes and a heiglit of 30 inches; the upper 
end naiTOws to a diameter of 3 inches, and is furnished with a screw couphng at- 
tached to a piece of rubber hoso leading to tlio tin pipe, by which the acid and gas 
are drawn out of the upper part of the tent by nie^ms of a Cununings blower. The 
materials for generating the gas were put into the generator one after the other, 
and the coupling then screwed on; the gas as generated passed out of the top of the 
generator and through the rubber lioso into the pipe loa<hng from the tent to the 
blower, and by turning the latter the gtis and air are (h-awn through it, and by a 
second tin pipe aro forced into the lower part of the tent. This second tm pipe 
simply enters the tent below, while tlie one by which the air and gas are drawn out 
of the tent is furnished with an elbow reaching nearly to the top of the tree mclosed 
by the tent; thus by simply turning the blower tlio air and gas are drawji out of the 
upper part of the tent and again forced into it below, by which means the gas is 
thoroughly circulated inside of the tent. . " i x 

In all oi my experiments with this gas the residue remammg in the generator 
after all action of the matei-ials had ceased was of a deep-bhick color, and much 
heat was produced during: the generating of tlie gas. . 

The following is an account of tlie more important of these experiments; those 
numbered 140 to 148, indusive, were on neglecto^ \ . a • o^a 

(140) Boiled for half an hoiuv 34 ounces by weight ot white arsenic (AsaOg) m 240 
fluid ounces of water; the solution measured 204 fluid ounces. About 6 ounces by 
weiglit of the arsenic remained as an incnistation over the bottom of the vessel in 
which it was dissolved, and three days later an equal quantity of the arsenic had 
settled to the bottom of the vessel <;ontaiuing the solution. - , , " , ^ 

EJight fluid ounces of commercial sulphuric acid (HaSO i) were added to 8 ounces 
by weight of sheet zinc cut into small pieces, and to these were added 40 fluid ounces 
of the above ai-senic solution. The gas was passed through a Cummings blower, as 
described above, the blower being turned for five minutes after the generating of 
tlie gas began. Tent inclosed about 57 cubic feet of space. Test made July 3, from 
9 to S.80 a. m. ; sun shining. Examined tree July 19; found only two living Iceryoe; 
leaves uninjured. - / - _ , . . . , 

(143) Ten fluid oimces of sulphuric acid were added to 10 ounces by weight of the 
zinc clipping, and to these were added SO fluid ounces of arsenic solution 140. Blower 
turned ten minutes. Tent inclosed about 33 cubic feet. Test made July 8, from 
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10, 30 to 11 a. m. ; sun shining. Examined tree July 19 ; found no living Iceryaa ; 
three-fifths of the leaves and a few tender twigs at the very top of the tree were 
killed. 

(144) Thirty fluid ounces of the arsenic solution 140 were added to 6 ounces of 
zinc clippings, and to these were added 6 fluid ounces of sulphuric acid. Blower 
turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 57 cubic feet. Test made July 6, from 
10 to 10.30 a.m. ; sun shining. Examined July 24 ; foimd oifly one Icerya ; leaves 

uninjured. , ^ , ^ « 

(1^) Twenty-one ounces of the arsemo solution 140 were added to 7 ounces of 
zinc clippings, and to these were added 8 ounces of sulpliinic acid. Blower turned 
five minutes. Tent inclosed about 88 cubic feet. Test made July 9, from 10 to 10.80 
a. m. ; sun shining. Examined July 24 ; found no living Iceryae ; leaves uninjured. 

(146) Seven ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 6 ounces of gTanulated zinc 
(prepared as described above), and to these were added 15 ounces of the arsenic 
solution 140 diluted with the same quantity of cold water. Blower turned five 
minutes. Tent inclosed about 123 cubic feet. Test made July 12, from 2. 16 to 2.45 
p. m. ; sun shining. Examined July 24; found about two dozen living Iceryse; leaves 
uninjured. , . . 

(147) Boiled for forty minutes 8 ounces of white arsenic m 184 fluid ounces of 
water ; the solution measured 128 fluid ounces. After the lapse of several days only 
a small quantity of the aarsenic had settled to the bottom of the vessel containing the 

solution. I X J • J 

Seven ounces of sulphmic acid were added to 6 ounces of the granulated zmc, and 
to these were added 21 ounces of the above arsenic solution an dl4 ounces of water. 
Blower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 88 cubic feet. Test made July 20, 
from 9.30 to 10 a. m.; cloudy. Examined August 6, and found only two living 
Iceryse, at the very top of the tree ; leaves tminjured. 

(148) Nine ounces or sulphuric acid were added to 8^ ounces of granulated zinc, 
and to these were added 18 ounces of the arsenic solution 147 and 27 ounces of water. 
Blower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 187 cubic feet. Test made July 
20, from 10.25 to 10.55 a. m. ; cloudy. Examined August 6, and found only three 
living loeryee ; leaves uninjured. , . . 

(152) Three ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 2^ ounces of granulated zmc, 
and to these were added 6 ounces of the arsenic solution 147 and 9 ounces of water. 
Blower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 42 cubic feet of space on a rose- 
bush. Test made August 14, from 10.15 to 11 a. m. ; sun shining. Examined Sep- 
tember 4 ; about three-fourths of the Iceryae were still living ; one-half of the leaves 
on the rose-bush were killed. 

(153) Four ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 8 ounces of the granulated zinc, 
and to these were added 6 ounces of the arsenic solution 147 and 14 ounces of cold 
water. Blower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 32 cubic feet on an orange 
tree. Test made August 14, from 3.15 to 4 p. m. ; sun shining. Examined Sep- 
tember 3; aboutthree-fourthsof the leery se were still living ; leaves uninjured. 

In this and all of the f ollowing experiments the trees were healthy and vigorous, 
and the Iceryse infesting them were correspondingly so. 

(154) Five ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 4 ounces of the granulated zinc, 
and to these were added 8 oimces of the arsenio solution 147 and 17 ounces of cold 
water. Blower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 69 cubic feet. Test made 
August 14, from 4.30 to 5.15 p. m.; sun shining. Examined September 8; about 
four-fifths of the loeryaa were still hving; leaves uninjured. 

(155) Boiledfor forty minutes 10 ounces of white arsenic in 208 fluid ounces of 
water; the solution measured 128 fluid ounces. Six days later but little of the 
arsenio had settled to the bottom of the vessel containing the solution. 

Tea ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 9 ounces of the granulated zinc, and 
to these were added 30 ounces of the above arsenic solution and 20 ounces of water, 

lower turned five minutes. Tent inclosed about 170 cubic feet. Test made August 
15, from430 to5.15 p. m.; bun shining. ExaminedSeptemberS; about three-fourths 
of the IcerysQ were stiH living; leaves uninjured. . ^ m 

(170) Boiled for half an hour 5 ounces of white arsenic in 220 fluid ounces of 
water ; the solution measured 176 fluid ounces. ^ ^ 

Nine ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 8 ounces of zinc clippings, and to 
these were added 30 ounces of the above arsenic solution and 15 ounces of water. 
Blower turned nearly continuously during the time of making 'the test. Tent in- 
Closed about 32 cubic feet. Test made October 12, from 8.30 to 4 p. m. ; sun shin- 
ing. Examined November 8 ; about three-fourtlis of the Icerya© were still Uvmg; 
leaves uninjured. , . . . 

(171) Fifteen ounces of sulphuric acid were added to 14 ounces of zmc clippmgs, 
and to those were added 48 ounces of the arsenic solution. 155, 8 ounces of arsenic 

Ad 88— 9 
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mlmiim 1 W, and 30 ounceis of water. Blower turned almost continuously during 
time of making the teat. Tent iiiclosedabout 69 cubic feet. Test made October 
13, from 4.30 to 5 p. in, ; eiun shining. Examined November 8 ; about one-fourth of 
the leery 83 were 'stiH Ihnng ; leaves iminjured. 

As several personi^ have sent me very en-oneous calculations concerning the 
tiun!iber of cubic feet of space inclosed by the tent covering a tree of a . given dia- 
meter atid height, it may not out of place here to give briefly my method of 
making at least an iipproximate calculation of the cubiail contents of the tent. 
The latter; when on a tree, is in the form of a cylinder, with the exception that 
'^sne of the ehds is do^ine-shaped, instead of being squarely truncated ; to allow foi' 
this we simply subti-act a few)- feet from the height of the tent, and ni\iltiply the 
rewxamderby tile area of its base ; the latter is found by multiplying the square of 
•Its diameter by the d-ecimal fexction .7854. Thus, to lind the cubical contents of a 
tent inclosing a tree 10 feet high hy 6 feet in diameter, we first multiply the square 
of 6 by .T834, which gives abont 28.27 square feet ; subtracting l i^ feet from the height 
of the tent, to allow for the dome, wti next inultiplv the r<^manider by 28.27, which 
gives us a fraction over 240 cubic foot as the solid contents of the tent. 

THE KESIN COMPOUND FOR SCAUfi-INSlCCTS. 

This compound is now being (^iiitc^ extc^nsively used in this part of the State for 
the destruction of ycale-insocts of every description and is giving good results. It 
was fii-st used by Mr. Albert Koebele, one of the entomological agents of this De- 
partment, and he has given an account of it in his report to Prof essor Riley , pul3- 
Iished in the anniial report of tliis Bepai-tnieiit for tlio year 1880, page 569, experi- 
ment 157. The proi)ortions of materials giwii in tltis oxperiinent, however, are not 
quite correct. The following proportions, bi\s^H\ ui>on many expei'iments which I 
have made with this compound, and also upon the experience of others wlio have 
used it, will give much bt^tter results : 

Caustic soda, 1 pound. 

Resin, 8 pounds. 

Witer to make 32 gallons. 

The caustic soda is first dissolved by Iwiling in about a gallon of water; when 
dissolved, one-half of the sohjtion is tiiken out and tJio rosin added to the remainder 
and boiled untildissolved, after whicli tlio Imlanco of. the sotla solutionis added very 
slowly. The mixture is then boiled over a hot lire?, beinp: stirivd almost constantly, 
and -when cooked sufllciently it will assinvilafa^ with cold water lik*^ milk, which it 
much resembles, A sufficient qUcintity of water should tlunj be added, the mixture 
being thorouglily stirred diiritig the a^ltiing of tlic water ; it should then l)e strained 
through a fine sieve, or tlirough a pwce of tliin aiui xnthov open cloth, otherwise 
there will l)e some diflu^wlty in forcing it through a^^jn-aying iior/zAe. 

The main points to l>e oUservod in tho preparatioii of this compound are to have 
a hot lire and to stir the mixture alx>ut ooustjiiitly during the ax)king, to prevent 
burning. 

The suoposs attending the use of tliis compound dewnds hirgely upon th« ianeness 
of the spi'ay and the thorougliness of apply in/r it. T have seen orange tl^ees that had 
been only lightly sprnO'<-*<l ^'5^^ it JWid not moiv tlm n lialf of thelcerya^ were killed, 
while on other orange trees that had i)een thorouglily drenched with the same solu- 
tion nearly all of thej^o iuHi^(^te wxn-e killo<L Many of the partial failures resulting 
from the use of this and some of the other washt\s may Ih> traced to the fact that 
they have been used too s])aringly. ]:t is not enough to simplv imt every part of the 
tree; it sliould l>e thorouglUy dr^'/;<?ft^vi or satisf actor s' results will not 'be obtained. 

One of my corrospondeats, Mr. Henry H. Wheeler, of Pomona, has used this coin* 
poimd m the proportion of 1 pound of caustic ^5^)da, 10 pounds of resin, and water to 
make 40 gallous, and under date of September 28 he writes me as follows concern- 
ing it: 

*'Dear Sm: Having used the resin compound for sprayiug orange and lemon 
trees affected with ' black scale,' I will send results as far as f can perceive them. 
:^n my orchaixi of abotit four hundred orange and eightv-four lemon trees there were 
three Iwidly injured in looks and vitality, being completely covered by the black 
scale. Of the remainder, perliaps half a dozen needed spraying, all the rest being 
remarkably clean, healthy, and vigorous. Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, all 
have been sprayed. The trees are four years old from the bud, about f) feet in 
diameter through the tops, aud 5 or 6 feet high. 

** Five baiTelfulf), or about 200 gallons, were used, costing about a cent a gallon, 
or less than half a cent for each tree— $3 for the whole ormiard. If a satisfactorily 
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woirMng putup had been used, about three days would have sufficed for the prepar- 
ing and applying of the wash, provided there should be no delay in cooking the 
c<>inpound, as there was in my case. One man can do the spraying, but it will take 
iieaWy twice as long ias if two did the work. 

On the thre^ badly aflPeoted trees a large portion of the bugs are dead^ but not 
tilU the young ones seeming to be the hardest to kilL One of these trees I sprayed 
a second time about two days after the first application, and a third time about a 
week after, aad all of the bugs are not dead" yet, nor the tree clean looking, 
J^erhaps the results would have been better if more time had elapsed between the 
applications, t^v I notice that now, two weeks later, more scales are destroyed than 
I thought would be when I looked at the trees a day or two after the first and sec- 
ond sprayings. So I can not say from this experience that one, two, or even three 
applications will thoioughly rid a tree of black scales. 

**Some think the fruit may be injured by the caustic soda, but as I accidentally 
s^^rayed my eye, with only a momentary smarting, I do not believe any foliage or 
fruit can l>e hurti 

This is my experience in cooking th^ compound : As I had no large vessel only 
enough at on^ time for a bari-el full was prepared. The first time 1 kept it boiling 
half a day, expectiiig according to directions that when it had boiled sufficiently 
it -would mix with water ; but it never would. At last I added a little more of the 
soda solution, and it came out all right The second time I had to add more soda, 
The third time> by using about a pound and a half of soda to ten of resin, it came 
Without any trouble. The fourth mess woul l not assimilate, so I added more soda 
salutioh rthat made it dark and thick, like soft soap, so I thought more resin 
needed. Still it would not inix, so more soda was added, then more resin, and after 
adding soda once more I gave it \xp. Can you tell me what the trouble was ? At 
no ^tage of the cooking would it mix with water. The fifth time I had to add more 
soda, and while it mixed with wsitet it was darker, more like molasses. Still it was 
used and worked, well. ... 

Although when prepared rightly it assimilated perfectly with water, making a 
milky substance free from sediment, still after emptying the barrel each time there 
was a ciaked sfedimeht of a waxy texture which stuck onto the filters Of the suction 
pipe^ arid getting into the tube-, clogged the nozzle, causing a deal of delay." 

On^^i the ti'OUbies experienced by Mt. Wheeler in making this compound re^ 
isllit'ed from the fact that as crude caustic soda is not always of a uniform strength^ 
1 pound of it will not always saponify 10 pounds of resin; for this reason I hav6 
rebt^mmended using only 8 pounds of resin to 1 of caustic soda, and sevetal trials 
that t h^vie made with thie coiiapound by using these proportioris have in every in- 
st&xibe tefeulted in producinjg the compound within an hour after the time that all 
of the materials were dissolved. If not enough caustic soda has been used, the com- 
pound while being cooked will produce large bubbles ; whereas if a stifHciient 
quantity has b'^en toed it ptoduces Very small bubbles which rise up in the vessel in 
^ ioatd-like mass. . . * 

Th^ trouble of Ih^ nozifcle becomifig xl^togged by the soliition would doubtless havfe 
beeri obviated if the solutix3ii hiid been pi^eviousiy strained. I experienced the siame 
d'^^titty with a Girof ton nozzle I used> but a ^traiuing the teolutlon through & 
piece of thih tiaxktari bioth I had no more diflftculty with the clogging of the iib'zzi^* 

Hialf a gallon of the solution Would scalrcely be sufficient to thoroughly drench an 
tfirdng^ ti'ee 8 feet tall by thie same in. diameter ; I shordd have used at least threi 
ittrt;e* this quantity iri ridding ia 

U'nde^' date of Octobei' 15, Mt. Wheeler further writes me as foilbwsi 

. 'VBbab SiE: i have just again looked at the tree which I sprayed three times with 
the refill compound. A large portion of the black sc^iale is dead, but not ialL Nei^ 
gtowth has started at points, and the smut upon the foliage loosened, but the trm 
aoes npt look much better^ * * * The coicnpound seems a good one> sand if I oaa 
learn to make it without so much loss of time and materiial TBhaU psrobably use i% 
next year* If it could be made within half an hoUr after the water boils, as I did 
once, and a nozzle used that didn't keep clogging, I would like it much; * * * 
I don't remember that there was much fa*ouble from the plunger of the pump stick- 
ing, though I think a little; the most was free from the nozzle becoming clogged, 
requiring great pressure in pumping to overcome it. 

I wifl look once more at the fruit. No, as far as eyesight can judge, neither 
the ftuit nor the new growth aire injured la particle oil the blidding trees. I used a 
little from the bottom of the barrel— probably a little over sttehgth— on a young 
seedling treej andthe leaves look a trifle curled (not buirnt) as if from wilting, and I 
don't know btlt thiat is the reason, though I have watered it sihbe. 
" 1 should s^bys, With a d^l of conBdence, that th^e WaBh is iabsolutely harmless to 
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the fruit and foliage; in fact, when it didn*t injure my eyeball I didn't see (logically, 
not physically) how it could injure a green orange." 

Mr. Wheeler also writes me that lie purchased his materials from the Los Angeles 
Soap Company; of this city, and that the prices were as follows: Caustic soda, 44 
centrt per pound; resin, 2i' cents per pound. At these rates, each gallon of the diluted 
wash, made according to the formula I ha^e given above, will cost a little less than 
three-quajrters of a cent for the materials. . .xt.xi.- -i 

The following axe some of the experiments which I made with this compouncl 
during the past season : ^ , ..a ti ^ ^ 

(156) Resin, 8 pounds ; caustic soda, 1 pound ; water to make 60 gallons. Sprayed 
lightly on rose-bushes infested with the Iceryce. This proved fatal to only about 
one-half of the Iceryaj ; the bushes were uninjured. ^ ..t • 

Mr. Alexander Craw, of this city, sprayed a number of rosefbushes with this com- 
pound last winter, using 10 pounds of re^in, 1 of caustic soda, and water to make 
r>0 gallons ; this was not strong enough, bo ho added more resin and caustic soda, 
uutil the proportions were about 10 pounds of resin, 1 of caustic soda, and water to 
make 40 gallons. The rose-bush ca were very thoroughly sprayed witli this solution, 
and nearly all of the Iceryfn were killed, while the bushes were uninjured. These 
lushes were situated in the inimediato vicinity of infested orange trees, and about 
ei.'rj It months later were about as thickly infested with the Icorya> as when lirst 
Biibayed. ^ „ rs ^ 

(157) Resin, 8^ pounds ; caustic soda, 1 pound ; water to nmko S8 gallons. Sprayed 
on an orange tree. About DO por cent, of they Icery{v< were killed, while the foliage 
of the tree was uninjured. A dozen rod ^oaUii iAsjdiUotns aiirantiU Maskell) were 
also upon this tree, and all but; one of them were killed. Several weeks after the 
application the blaxjk snmt still adhered to the loavoH. 

(158) Resin, 8J- pounds ; caustic soda, 1 iK)und ; water to make 26 gallons. Sprayed 
on an orange tree. All of the Iceryie wore killed ; lea\TS uninjured and still coy- 
ere(l with the black smvit seven w<M>kH later. Three out t>f the six green oranges 
Upon this tree had a brown spot buniod into their luuler side whore the solution had 
collected in a large drop ; this may have been produced by some of the solution in 
the bottom of the vessel whi('li wii-s stronK'n* tlian the ri>si, as the solution had not 
boon strained provioiis t<nieing applie<l. 8oine of it was also sprayed on a peach 
tree, but did not injure the k^jives. Th()ro were also several rod scales and soft 
BOaleB (Lecanitmh hesperidnvif lAtm,) upon the oran^^^e tree, and all of these were 
killed. 

(164) Resin, 8i i>ounds ; caiiHtic soda, I \x)\md ; water to make 70 gallons. Strained 
the solution through a pieces of UirhUan cloth and s|)rayed it on an orange tree. 
Nearly all of the young Icorym in tho lirst and Necorul stagi\s were killed, but many 
of the older ones and nearly all of the adults escaped injury ; leaves and fruit 
uninjured. 

In making these experiments I used an anuapult pump and a Croftcm nozzle. A 
figure of this pump IS ^^iven by ProA.^sKtH* lUlej- in the fourth report of the United 
States Entomological (>>mmission, Platcv xl, lig. 1 ; and a good idoii of the nozzle 
may be gleaned from fig. 8, Plate xxi/of tlio sumo report. TheOrofton nozzle has 
BXi eddy chamber in place of the liole or bore nhown at c in the abovo-mentioiied 
flgure, and by txu'ning the tthut-otf j)!ug (B) a coarse or line spray may be liad at the 
will of the operator. This is an iniprovonient over the Cyclone' and San Joso 
noazles, in botJiof whi(;h it in necoHHary to change the cap or piece containing the 
Oj^oning out of whicVi tlie spray issuers, in order to obtain a finer or c;o;irser spray, as 
desired. The Grof tern nozzle is fm-n^i^^ two openings, each of which is 

almost large onough to admit the head of an ordinary pin ; one of thesiv openings is 
flituatedat the end, and the other on one side of the nozzle, an<l by ttn^hing the shut- 
off plug the S]>ray inay be made to issue from the en<l or from one side of the nozzle 
asdmred. There is also a larger opening on one side of the nozzle, hitended as a 
means for freeing the outlet ot the eddy chamber when it becomes clogged, but I 
did not find thi« to operutfv very succmsfullv. Whencn^or the outlet became clog^cod 
1 found it necessary to take out the Bhut-ou plug and remove the obstacle ; but the 
nozzle fieldom clogged when tlie wash had been previously strained. 

THE COPPER MIXTURK OF OrRONDE AS AN INSECTIOIOJ']. 

On the 30th of last January I received tlio following letter from Professor liiley, 
under date of January liJ : 

** Dear Sm : I learn from Mr, 8eril>ner that Mr. A. B. Elder, of San Jose, reports 
that the * Bordeaux mixture,* or * Coi>|M?r mixture of (Jironde ' recommended by the 
Section of Mycology of the Department for Grape- vuio Mildew works well on trees 
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of all kinds as a scale preventive and destroyer. I should like to have you corr^ 
spond with Mr. Elder and ask him the facts in the case, and, if it seems worth whiio, 
to conduct experiments yourself with tliis mixtui-e. " 

Accordingly I wrote to Mr. Elder upon the subject, and received the following 
reply , under date of January 29 : 

* * Dear Sir : Yours of the 31st instant is to hand, and in reply will say that the com- 
pound for spraying fruit trees was used by me, and the results were good. I used the 
materials according to the circular of the Hon. Norman J, Colman, and I used it 
on willows and other useless bushes until I ascertained the proper strength ; I then 
sprayed scale-infested ti-ees with it, and the results were all that could be wished, 
and, in fact, effectual " 

Thinking the subject worthy of a careful investigation I obtained the necessary 
materials and proceeded according to the directions given in Circular No. 3, Section 
of Vegetable Pathology/' reprinted on pages 338, 329, of the annual report of this 
Department for 1887. \ - 

I first dissolved 2 pounds of sulphate of copper (also known as bluestone or oltte 
vitriol, CuSO^, 5H3O), in 2i gallons of cold water; it dissolved in about an hour, with 
occasional stirring. I next slaked 3 pounds of quicMime (CaO) in half a gallon of 
water, and the next day added it to the above solution of sulphate of copper, sfarrmg 
it thoroughly. On the following day I made several tests with it, the more import- 
ant of which are as follows: 1 j., ^ -j. 

(161) Took 1 pint of the above sulphate of copper and lime mixture and diluted it 
with 13 pints of water; this was then strained through a piece of this tarlatan cloth, 
and about 2 fluid ounces of a semi-solid substance was removed. The liquid portion • 
was sprayed upon an orange taree at 1.30 o'clock p. m., while the sun was shinhig. 

I examined it three weeks later, and found that only a few of the Icerye^ had been 
killed by the wash; the foliage was uninjured. ^ x ^ -x 

(162) Took 3 pints of the above sulphate of copper and lime mixture and diluted it 
with ll pints of water; strained it through a piece of tarlatan cloth, and removed 
about half a pint of a semi-solid substance; the liquid portion was then sprayed 
upon an orange tree at 2 o'clock p. m,, while the sun was shining. I examined it 
three weeks later, and found that about one-half the IcerysB had been killed by the 
snray; foliage uninjured. '^^ . ^ , • 

* (163) Immersed into the undiluted sulphate of copper and lime mixture a branch 
of an orange tree infested with the Iceryee; this formed a thick coating over the 
bark and leaves, somewhat resembling whitewash. Three weeks later this coatmg 
had cracked open in many places, and the Iceryse beneath it were alive and appar- 
ently healthy; I could not discover that a single one of them had been killed by the 
mixture. I again examined it two weeks later; about five-sixths of the surface of 
the leaves and bark of this branch was still covered with this mixture; many Icery» 
had settled down upon it, and were apparently in a healthy condition* The foliage 
was uninjured, . ^ ^1 

It thus appears that the diluted wash, holding in suspension the more soluble por- 
tions of the mixture, is* more fatal to the Iceryse than is the thick undiluted mix- 
ture. 

As the materials for the wash of the strength given above in experiment 162 costs 
in this city at the rate of 3 cents per gallon, and the wash proved fatal to only one- 
half the fcervfie, I did not deem it advisable to use it any stronger, since the cost 
alone would have prohibited it from being used on a large scale* 
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By MjlBly E. Murtfeudt, KirJctvood, Mo^ 

LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 

Sir : I inclose herewith the record of the more important of my observations on 
the history and habits of injurious and beneficial insects during the present season, 
and I take tins occasion to express my thanks to you for determinations and other 
favors by which my work was greatly facilitated. 

Respectfully, yours, MaeY E. MUETITBLIJT. 

Dr. C. V. UlLEY, . 

Entomologist U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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GBNERAI. OBSiJRVATIONa 

Early vegetables, strawberries, and other herbaceous plants suffered oo?isider^bly 
from tiie attacks of Cut-worms, among which the larv^je of Agvoth scmciq, 4, sub- 
goihica, and A. telifera were conspicuous. The climbing^ species, 4,grotis alternata^ 
A, Bcandens{9) ^nd Homohadena hadhtriga also did considerable damage in cutting 
the foliage and blossom buds of fruit trees and grape atid lioneyauckle vines. We 
found that bits of old carpet or gunny sacks, crumpled or folded, made the most 
inviting traps for tliese worms, and an examination of these during the day-time 
seldom failed to reveala considerable number of the worms enjoying the treachei'ous 
hiding places. This kind of trapping is no more trouble than and is much prefer- 
ahi6 to tlie appilicjation of poipons to or around the plaints attacked. 

Flea-beetles {PhijUotreta viUatc^ and jP. zimmermamvi) were in this locality con- 
spicuous for their scarcity during the entire season. This immunity is probably to 
be attributed in part to the extreme drought and consequent baking of the soil of 
the px'evious ye.ay, apd, in the case of the last-named species, to the eradication of 
the wetads Lepidium and Aralfis, which are the favorite food plants of its leaf-mining 
larv^^i. 

The Pluip Curculio did uomparatively httle damage during the present season, 
althr/ugh stone i'ruits (Ujuundod nxore t]im they had done for live years. The later 
peacJiCS suM'ei od uu>st, ])riucii)aliy from their punctures for food. 

The Oodling Motli did no appreciable dainage throughout tlie State, so far as I 
can learn, ^u4 NvjtUiu niy pevsoTuxl Qbservation certainly not more than 5 per cent, 
of lit] ui^usually fiiU crop wiiy w<>rmy," A few enterprising orchaydisis of my 
fvpqu^^int nee at the < Aponse of procuring spraying apparatus and arsenic or 
^i^vk feToen. TJicse wepeusv4 Uln'rally, in some cases disastrously for the orchards, 
and tiie owners were chagrined to learn, later on, that neighboring orch?irds, not 
tr^^y^icd, oujoycd an equal imimnhrv from the apple wcn-ni. 

The Ai'l.ny-Win*m {Leuimiiu milpunda) \x\\i^]o its appearance in many parts of the 
State, aud did consi<lcrable injury to gratis and small grains. So far. as I have been 
in?ori,u^*d it ivsostly developed iu the fields wlun*e first oV)served and did not migx^ate 
iu Ctm^xinieH. In Montgomery Ciamty, howciver, some, ditching was done to check 
its iiicin-sions. In Saint Louis (.(.nmty it was (juiio dostrvtctive in the spring, not 
only on farms butiu auhurban gardens, outtiug olV the earlier plantings of sweet 
CfOrn, w\ dwiu'^lug the email plats of rvi*, oats;, and tiorghum sown for pasturage 
{;^nil oUioi^en feed. A large pr<>porti(>u of tho \vor;ns } cqllot^ted were paraaited by 
I'ao/i and /^::/^r'xvf/ Wa^ The succeeding hnuKls of thewe v/cu'msdid not attract 
^^tt{Miti(>u, The moth is alwiiyn with us " and is more commonly taken during 
ftutumu tluMi ali any otlier seuson. 

J,i^>j^{-pUt!tinjr Beos(i>%;(u whic^li have been for a fvAv yearn past such depre- 
(latQJL's oix the betiuty of our uiore dolittatt^ly colored llc>\\'<a'« as to rank them among 
flrst-class pests, were mucli less numerous the present sensori, lean only account 
fo^.' tl]i^?f>*] the tJjoory tliu^t tlie fro<|ueMtand heajvy mitisuniTaershowervs drowned the 
laVVi^ aiid proI)£\biy to fiome extent the mature heos, since, with us, they had acr 
quired the lialat of usii}g tmniols in tlie ground for their nests. I Jiove frocpeutly 
them CfiUTying their iloral lilcliings into theso holes, but Avhetlior they them- 
s^ilye^ dig th'un (which does not scoui prolwihle, scarcely possible, indeed) or merely 
pa^ke we of tlie exf?£vvatiouis3 of some other insect or sjuder, I hwe not been able to 
ascertain. 

Orapta mftimu/atm^ wliich with us feeds principally on the Elm, this summer 
attacked tlie Hop vines in and around Kirkwood to a ruinous degree. It also fed 
largely on the Haclcberry {OelMs), 

A Plagiui of P,s//te /i{'r,--For soinc years we have been greixtly auuoyed during 
the months of Septendyer and October by swarms of these insects (Pac%jt5.<i7//Za c»- 
vesicuhmi) bred from small, Idisterdikc galls on the leaves of a fine Hackberry tree, 
distant about 15 feet from the iiouse. In their search for whiter quarters they in- 
vaded kitchen and dining-room, liall and chambers, settling on table linen and food 
and on the beds, even making their \N'ay btrtween the sheets, causing much discom- 
fort and disgust. They are so small that wire screens were no barrier to their in- 
g;:ess, Recently the inuseiucc became insupportable, and with much i^luctauce the 
Efee '^Hs condemned to the ax. 

Ghioridea rkemaon Qvranhms.--T\\(d handsome larva of this haudsome luoth 
usually shows a preference for feeding in concealment, and until this yearlh^d 
only reared it from the fruit of Physalis vUvosa^ the inflates! oa-lyx of which af- 
forded it tbe. requisite pw^^ This simuner accounts were brought to me by 
several neighbors of certain " red worms" that were eating the blossoms of their 
geraniums. I presently obtained some iind wai^ niuoh interested in observing the 
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colorational adaptation to tlxe part of the plant on which they preferred to feed. 
Indeed, so briUiant were their colors th:at I failed to recognize them and took a de- 
scription a^d preserved specimens in ailcohol (which have lost their color, however, 
to' a great extent), "andev we i3p;;pression that I had something new, When the moths 
ejnerged about three \vei^i:§i later I was si^rx)rised to recognize in thenaa species with 
which I had long been familiar. The only remedy employed was to pick them by 
hand frona the iiifested flower trusses^, and the eye required some practice before 
th^y were ireadUy distinguished. 

TTie SeventeeiXrymr Cicada, — Passing across, northern lUinois froit^ Chicago west- 
ward, about the middle of August, the work of the Cicadas oxx the forest trees and 
orchards of that section of the State was so conspicuous as to occasion much re- 
mark from, travelers. Many small trees, both oak a^d apple, were killed outright, 
and entke groves had the appearance of haying been severely scorched by fire. The 
insects seerft(Ssd to be mor<? numerous^ judging by their effects, than they were 
in IBlly when I remember making siniilar observations, s^t the same time of that 
yeaiT, 

SPECIAL STUDIES. 

THE GRAPE SCALE; 

{Aspidiohts ibvcBy Comstock.) 

Early in the spaing a vine of Concord grape, standing in the middle of a row, was 
^observed to b6 thicluy covered with the pale, brown, and dingy white scales of a 
coccid, hitherto unknown in the vineyarda of this region. Examination and com- 
parison with descriptions convinced me that it was tlie species above named, first 
partially characterized by Professor Coinatock in the Report of the Department of 
Apiculture for 1880. Specimens were sent to Dr. Riley, who concurred in the deter- 
33ii^tion. 

tixe injfe^ted vine was found to have made a much less vigorous growth than its 
r^edghbors, during the previous year, and the old wood was so thickly incrusted with 
the scales as to have the api)earanc^ of being whitewajrihed. Several of the sterna 
most severely attacked were killed outright. What was more singular was the fact 
that nom of the adjacent vines— the nearest on each side not more than 12 feet dis- 
t^nt-^showed a single sca^le., This could only be accounted for on the hypothesis 
that, the insect had been traiisporfcod from some perhaps quite distant vineyard by 
a bird wliich had liere first alighted and obtaiaed a riddance of its sinall company; 
From, the appear anoe of the scale it seemed probable that the insect had been de- 
veloping a^d iwltiplying on this individual yi^e for several years, and it was re- 
mwSable that birds or some larger insects should not have conveyed it to some of 
the other vines. 

Naturally it seems to spread very slowly, the newer broods fixing themselves just 
beyond the bonders of those of the previous year, never advancing beyond wood of 
less tlian two years' growth and seemingly very partial to the shelter afforded by 
^ loosened shreds of bai-k.. Here, with their myriad slender beaks buried in the 
s^p. wopd, they slowly l>ut surely exhaust the vitality of the vine, as indicated by 
the diminished siz;e and paler color of the f oli5i,ge,, ineciiiality in the si^e and irregut 
l^rity in the ripemng of the fruit, and geneiral unthrif tHiess> Upon lifting the scales 
^bont th^ middlq of Apvil from thirty to forty (as nearly as they could be counted) 
oval,. pa|e-=yellow eggs could ho seen. I'rom these the young lice began Imtehimg on 
the 12th of May,, and couht be discerned slowly crawli^ig about ainong the old scales 
^d spveading over the unoccupied spaces. Fhey ai^ barely visible to the unaided 
eye, being scarcely one-tenth inillimoter in length. Under a strong lens they ajce 
s,e€>n to be of: elongate f<;)a:»i aiiid pale orange cotor^ with darker head; beak not dis- 
iing^Ai^hable. It was iinpossiblie to ascertain pretusely the length of the time during 
which tl^^Y w*^^'^ active, as tlW continwd ta emerge for some tinne, and it requdrea 
BQsO^re, continuous; obser vation than t w^aj* able tO; giye at that time to settle the ]^>oint. 
NeW scales were formed during the month of June, and early in July a few wmged 
nJ^^s appeared in a jar iu which I had a few day ft previously placed some fresh 
sections d the infested steuxSi. li\ ihm stjx the body is ovate, of a dull orange.color, 
wittia a darker doarsal thoracx-c baiad;; win^s hyaline, and stylet very long; 

Prqlessor Comatock describes the male scale as. darker than that of the female and 
elongate, but unless my observation^ were at fault the pupss were only covered by 
a circular white scale, similar to that covering the exuvife of the female. I was 
not; able to see any male in the act of eniergence, so I will noitj be positive on this 
point. In the reai^ing jar even this sex was- very slnggish and oiJt of docm tlmsi 
^l^e^ly eluded my oDservations, 
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The subsequent development of this species has been very slovsr. Most of the 
females are but half grown, and the largest stUl retain their semientation, I even 
found a few active individuals as late as the 20th of October, By carefully raising 
the bodies of some of the females — ^^vhich are of a disk-like form and pale yellov7 
color— the long and extremely tenuous beak can be partially or entirely extracted 
and a minute globule of sap will ooze up from the puncture. The powers of my 
microscope are not equal to the clear resolution of the groups of spinnerets or the 
conformation of the marginal plates and fringes, but I have no doubt they are cor- 
rectly delineated in the cuts accompanying Professor Comstock's description. While 
this bark louse shows itself very mjurious to the vine on which it has become es- 
tablished, it has not, so far as one may judge by the observation of a single season, * 
very great powers of spreading from vine to vine. It is also comparatively easy to 
eradicate it by carefully burning the prunings and by washing the remaining stems 
in strong soap-suds to which has been added 1 tablespoonf ul of kerosene to a gallon 
of the suds. Wishing to learn more of the habits of the species I would not suffer 
all of the stems to be sponged, but all that were treated to the soap and kerosene 
mixture remained free from the scale throughout the season. Simultaneously with 
the hatching of the young coccids appeared a very active, though tiny, mite, which 

Freyed upon them voraciously, and no doubt reduced their numbers at least one-half, 
did not secure any Chalcid parasites, but from the appearance of some of the scales 
I have no doubt they were present, more especially as I bred this season a number 
of specimens of Aphelinus from the closely allied Rose scale. The beetles and larva) 
of the Twice-stabbed Lady-bird {CMlocorus biviilneruSf Leach) were numerous on 
the vine and undoubtedly did effective work in clearing off the coccids. 

THE CABBAGE CUKCULIO. 

{peutorhymhus wopf.) 

During the latter part of April Mr. Henry Schnoll, of the Glasgow, Mo., small 
fruits and vegetable fai-ms, wrote me concerning an insect that was proving very 
destructive to cabbage plants in his hot-beds. Speciivieiis of the affected plants were 
inclosed, which were found to be punctured and fretted in the crown and along the 
principal veins, a large xH'oportion of tlie plants being killed by these attacks. 

A few days later I recjeived from Mr. Schnell several specimens of a small, dark 
gray curcuho, with the information that it was *^ the same insect that had destroyed 
a considerable number of Ms plants in the field, later in the season of the previous 
year." A package of young cabbage jjlants was also inclosed, almost every one of 
which was found to be punctured in the center or at the side of the crown, and con- 
tained a small white grub, which was boring downward into the root, its soft cast- 
ings filling the tunnel in its rear and being of ten forced out through the. entering 
fissure. Mr. Schnell wrote: They have already ruined over one-half of 40,000 
plants in my hot-beds, and I should like to bo prepared to check their depredations 
another year. How would a good salt dressing do for the beds, after taking out 
the plants, to kill the larva) that might be in the ground ? " 

In answer to the query I advised a thorough drenching with hot water instead of 
the salt application, which might prevent the growth of other plants, for which the 
beds would be needed after the cabbage was removed. Many of Mr. Schnell's first 
settings of plants in tlie field also wilted and died, as it was impossible always to 
select such as had not been stung. However, by destroying as far as possible all 
that showed signs of injury, and by thoroughly scalding the hot-beds, as he informed 
me later j he so reducea the numbers of the pest as to escape serious loss in his later 
plantings, and by the 1st of June botli beetles and larv^B had completely disap- 
peared. 

The experience of my correspondent with this insect would seem to be unique, 
as it has not heretofore, so far as I can learn, committed any depredations to entitle 
it to a place in American works on economic entomology. It is to be hoped that 
this instance was, so to si>eak, a " sporadic'^ development and not a " first appear- 
ance" of what is destined to become a general pest. 

Although mmamed in my collection until kmdly determined for me last spring 
by Professor Riley, the species was not entirely tmknovra to me, as I had bred it 
several years before from larvae boring the stalks of the wild Pepper grass {Lepi- 
dmni virginicwm) early in the spring. The original descriptions of this species not 
being accessible to me, I transcribe the following characterizations from my note- 
book: 

Egg one-half millimeter in length, of oyal form, almost transparent, very frail, 
deposited in a cavity drilled by the rostrum of the parent beetle. 
Xan?a^ when full-grown, from 4 to 6 millimeters in length and about li millimeters 
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in diameter, nearly cylindrical, tapering abruptly at either end. Incisions shallow, 
surface faintly wrinkled, with fine transverse and oblique impressed lines, with a 
slightly elevated, fleshy lateral ridge, ventral surface also ridged and papillated. 
H^d about half the diameter of thoracic segments, nearly circular, bright golden 
brown with dark brown trophi. Feeds and rests in an extended or very slightly 

curved position. , , . , xi_ n • ^.-u xi. 

JPiipa not observed, inclosed in compact, nearly spherical earthen cell just beneath 

surf ace of the ground. . , ^ ^ m. ± - j> 

Beetle broad oval, from 2^ to 8 millimeters m length and 3 millimeters m diam- 
eter. Rostrum one-half the length of the body, stout, cylindrical, faintly grooved; 
antennae elbowed, slender, but broadly clavate ; eyes small, oblong, situated low 
down at the base of the rostrum. Thorax conical, cylindrical, the anterior edge 
projecting in a cncular vein around the head. Elytra somewhat shouldered, fold- 
ing down so closely over the body that the median line is scarcely visible. Thighs 
thickened on all the legs. Color, to casual observation, varying from silvery to dark 
gray. The integument is really dull black, but it is covered with a short, coarse, 
whitish pubescence, finest and densest on lateral and ventral surfaces, giving to them 
a somewhat lighter tint. The elytra are beautifully striated by the arrangement of 
the pubescence in fine longitudinal lines. .i,, ^ t 

The beetles from the spring brood of larvss emerged about the middle of June. 
I have not been able as yet to ascertain whether tliere is a second brood. Should 
there be, the larval habits would necessarily be somewhat different. 

A NEW APPLE-TWIG BORER. 

{Elaphidion ocellata^ Hald.) 

Early in September of last year (1887) & correspondent, who is a large orchardist 
in southern Missouri, sent me a lot of apple twigs Containing the larvae of a longi- 
corn borer, which he informed me was proving very destructive to the recent growth 
of his young apple trees. My first impression was that the insect was Elajphidion 
villosum or parellehim, if there is really any difl:erence between these two. A criti- 
cal examination, however, revealed characters clearly distinguishing it from these 
species. The larva3 varied in length from 12 to 16 millimeters, those most nearly 
mature being S millimeters in diameter across thoracic segments. The segments 
were narrow, somewhat angulated, much wrinkled, with papillate elevations on 
dorsum and venter bearing interrupted corneous ridges ; incisions very deep. 
Color, bright golden yellow. Head rather small, dark brown, and much like that 
of E, villomm. The most characteristic feature is the shield-shaped corneous plate, 
resembling that of the larvdd ot Oncideres cingulatm, arising obliquely from the 
head and covering the entire dorsum of the first thoracic segment. The apex of 
this plate is roughened with dark brown stippling, presenting the appearance, to the 
eye but not to me touch of a small spongy pad. The stigmata are inconspicuous. 
Legs and prolegs entirely undevelopea. 

These larvae, liaving completely hollowed out the twigs in which they were work- 
ing when received, were successfully transferred to fresh ones, into which they at 
. once entered and began to bore hungrily. They devour not only the pith but the 
woody fiber, eieoting the granulated frass through pin-like holes cut through the 
bark at h-regular intervals. 

When winter set in, fearing that these larvaa might not be able to complete their 
transformations in the dry air of the house, I put the twigs containing them in a 
Afire-cloth box and fastened it near the ground to a shrub m the garden. 

Early in April I examined into their condition and found them healthy and un- 
changed. Not considering it probable that they would transform very early, if at 
all this season, I did not pay any farther attention to them for three or four weeks, 
and was much surprised, on May 8, to find that all the beetles, three in number, 
were perfected, the pupal period being apparently very short. , 

The species proved to be, as I had anticipated, one not previouslv reported as m- 
jurious, and was kindly determined for me by Professor Riley as the one named at 
the head of these notes. _ -xi. i., . u 

Tlie beetle is of slender form, somewhat smaller than JEf. mwosim, with bluisn- 
black, densely punctate elytra, which are slightly but gradually constricted m tlie 
middle and notched at the tips. Thorax dull red, with a conspicuous black spot on 
each side of the median line. Head black, antennae nearly equaling the length of 
the bodv, and under legs pale, reddish brown. . j. m 

In July of the present year I received from Mr. Elhott a second consignment oi 
twijgs containing this borer in various stages of growth, with the information that 
it was more abundant than last year, notwithstanding his care at the time to cut 
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aiid hwu all tvrigs c4)served to b© infested. As his orcharda ^re ve^y exte^siYe it io 
not. i^nrprising tlmt a sufficient number of beetles escaped last autumn to more tha^i 
keep t^p the succession. 

I have not been able to ascertaiu wliether any account of the habits of this species 
accojpapauied the original descriptions, but as the orchards from which it was re- 
;ported to me are located in the Ozark Mountains, so called, it probably migrated 
^rom soiue tree or shrub indigenous to the forests of that region. It is undoiibtedly 
annual brooded and there is occasion to fear that it will become a more pernicious 
j?est tha^i its congeners, E, villomm or Oneideres cingulatits. The onlj^ remedy 
^eeins to be persistent ;i^raning^ of the twigs betraying its presence . It is possible that 
spraying the foliage with Paris green during the month of May would tend to keep 
tfe^ hoetle from the trees, but the experiment has not yet been. made. 



NOTES ON REMEDIES. 

Cotton Bmids for (7aw*;er-?^'07ms.— Having found the sticky bandages— tar, mo- 
lasses, etc.— for the female Canker- worm moth rather troublesome by reason of the 
necessity for frequent renewal, I resolved last spring to ascertain the value of the 
loose cotton bands for the same purpose. I accordingly procured three or four 

batts " of the cheapest quality of cotton wool. These were opened as carefully as 
possible and divided^ into strips about 4 inches wide and long enough to encircle the 
trees,^ which varied from 2 to 8 feet in circumference. Tlie cotton was first tem- 

J»orarily fastened by a couple of tacks, or by the double tacks used in putting down 
ndia matting. Afterwards, to make the bandages more secure, a cord striiig was 
tied around it in the middle. Three batts of the cotton, costing 36 cents, were 
found sufficient to furnish a girdle for forty trees. Notwithstanding that these 
bandages were applied rattier late— March 17— a large number of the female moths 
were trapped. Most of these would be dead when examined, having exhausted 
themselves in vain efforts to f inie their legs from the entangling fibers. Numerous 
Qlwtere of eggs would also l)e found. Tlie trees were examined every two or three 
days and eggs ai>d living moths crusluxL The (jotton proved such an effective bar- 
rier that I do not think a single female succt^eded in psissing it, the very few worms 
that appeared later on tlie foliage twing in all probability the progeny of moths 
that had ascended the tree provions to tlie api^lu^-ation of the bands. Several wind 
and min storms occurred during the latter part of March and early in Aprils with- 
out greatly impaking the necessary fluthness of tlu^. cotton. All things considered, 
I think this the cheapest and best of the Canker-woriu moth-traps. To be perfectly 
effective, the cotton should be attaohed as early as the 1st of March,, or even in 
February^ if the season is an early one. 

Brm (Xt^ Mill-feed for (?a66af/e-imnH,^»— An acM jUaii^ who isvery sucoesful in 
growing vegetables claims to have found in the prodxicts al)ovo-named a remedy 
for Pirn*** ro/xe, He dusts his plMui;s thic^kly while the dew is on with one or the 
otherof these innocuous substances and in this way preserved his cabbages fromde- 
struotioi>. He considers the action of thin reimHly nierely mechanical, preventing 
the larvae from obtaining a foothol<l, so to sj>eal;, und says that ho has repeatedly 
observed them drop off when attcTOi>ting to <irawl over the thiclvly-dusted leaves. . 

Ar$miml Solutions.'-^^ with alkaline solutions of arsenic was not 

dui'inj^ the past snnimor entirely »*^iitisfact<)ry, agua cmmonia in small quan- 
tities is kxiown to be a vahmble sthuulant to' plant growth I conceival the idea of 
using this fluid as a solvent of the arseni<v instead of concoiitrated lye, whioh had 
been reconimended by some oxperbnento^. I accordingly prepared a solution of 1 
©ui^de of white arHenio in 1 (luart of annuonia, and of this I used one table-apoonful 
tQ a gallon of water, lYled upon Oanfeer-worms it was effective, but so scorched 
the tender foliage of theti\>e on which it was sprayed as to do about as much injury 
as the worms would have dona Half the quiimtity of the poison in the water did 
not suffice to kill the worms. For the ro.se-shig and leaf -feeding beetles^ Colaspia 
preiw)ta and its allies, it seemed a good remedy but its effects on the foliage were 
not what I had anticipattxl. The same remedy was tried on Aphis on Chrysan- 
them\un, but was more injiu'ious to the plants than the insects. 

As arsenic is soluble to a certain exttmt in boiling water I think the use in this 
way is preferable to any of the alkahne solutions. I do not claim, however, that 
my e:s&perim^ents tlaia season were conclusive, and propose to repeat them another 
year oh a gj^ater variety of insects. 
California Buhadi—T\m has l>een considered our best preparation of Pyrethrum 

Sbiwde^^, but as {urnished to and by our local de^ilers it has this season proved very 
Isappointing. The active principle is so volatile that when the powder is kept in 
bulk, and opened for the supply of every purchaser, for whom it is put up in paper 
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pa^Qkages, the iipper layera of th^ almo^^t worthless and entirely 

too expensive at 60 or 75 oents per pound. If this pi*Qduct is to retain its popularity 
and value as an insecticide it must be furnished from the manufactory in air-tight 
packages in which it will not so speedily deteriorate. 



Rl^OBf OK N£:^AS|^4 II^SEG 

By LAWREifeE Bruner. 

Lincoln, I^ebr., September 19, 1888. 

Sir: Aside from a very limited number of species such as are always more or less 
injurioiua, the insect depredations in tfce State of Neb^^-aska have been unusually few 
and light during the present year. Aiuong these latter J will notice in brief the 
f ollowilig ^s having attracted my attention at the time of their occurrence; 

Plum weevils {Cfoiiotradiehis mmiphaT and Ooccoiorus seutellaHs), the Codling 
Moth iOarpoca^ Cabbage butterflies (Pleris^ pmt(^ee and P. rajw), 

the Army-:WQrih {Leueania imipunota), the LaTge Willow Saw-fly {Cimbeoo amer- 
ioq^^a), the Box-Welder Aphid (Ohaitophorus negu^^ the Maple-tree Caterpillar 
f^nisoia ritfeicmtda), the Corn-root Worm (Diabrotioa longicornis)t and the Striped 
Cotton wood-beetle {jpiagiodeva soripta). . 

PLUM WEEVILS. 

On account of late frosts over a large portion of the State, many of the young 
plums were destroyed, and hence the remaining few suffered greatly from the at- 
tacks of Plum weevils. Of these both the Little Turk {Conotrachelus nenuphar) 
m^d tj^e ^^PluiB (jQugep'* (Coceatarm souteUaris) were very conapictiou^ in their 
vrprk, In the immediate yioinity of West; ?oint, the locality where I studied these 
two insects duri^g the year, uxifortwately late frosts so nearly destroyed the entire 
crop of plums, ^me as well as wild, that but little could be done in the way of ex- 
perimenting with arsenical sprays as remedies against their depredations. The 
Uttle that I wa^ enable^ to. do with the^e insects w^s oomniunicated to you at the 
tinae of investigation ^ hence will not now be repeated. 

In connection with the Plum weevils, I wish here again to call your attention to 
an insect that infests the fruit of the Sand Cherry {Jpruniis pitmihis) in a similar 
manner as does the Plum Gouger the fruit of the various plums. Specimens of it 
that I sent on to Washington were deter mined as Coccotonts soutellaris at the time. 
Is there not a specific difference bet we>en the two insects? My impression is that 
the twQ are distinet, as the t>yo fo 

'Woway ai>plea ^re inwe abundant than ^ver in Nebraska thia year^^lf such a • 
thing b^pQssible^^ f acttp he ^reate deplored, Put now that spraying with poiaons 
has been resorted to m many xocalities, it has proved a successful method ^f pre- 
yentmg, if not destroying the insects in their earliest stages, we can look for relief. 
If, however, as I still miagme the case to be, this insect also infests the thorn apples 
and rose-buds in this region, there will still be trouble from the pest from year to 
ytar.. Whetlw ox not ttia latter plants aw attackeS hy this moth, I expect ta de- 
termm^ this fall ■ 

M?t K I^t Bay* of Tefeamah, Nehy,, telte me that treea in his orchard that were 
t^^mm with spraying of Payis mm a^reire^ from tha wormy fruit, while those 
nQt ^ treated are infasted as iwal, lie sprayed his t^ees just asi the WossOms be- 
tp drop and the fruit, to form. 

CABBAGE BUT^^JIKFJJESl. 

While, we have not been troubled here in Nebraska to as great an extent this year 
as last by the larvaa of the Southei^n and introduced Cabbage butterflies^ we fiaye 
had to contend with them as usual in most looahties., I have noticed in particular 
the almost entire absence of the jP. ropee during the i^pri^g and summer months of 
the present year. lu conversing with several per€K>ns who pay some attention to the 
eolleetlng of Lepidoptera here in the State, they also spoke of similar observations' i^x 
conneptjipn with this butterfly. Within the last two weeks the j^iea h^ye Iwom^ a 
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littlei more common, I can only account for their scarcity on the theory of disease 
and the work of parasites, which both are doing their work recently. 

ARMY WORM, 

» 

During a recent visit to the northwestern portions of this State and adjoining 
portions of Dakota and Wyoming, several cases of injury by the Army- worm" 
{Leucania unvpuncta) were brought to my notice. Concerning these I wrote you 
in my last report for that trip a short time ago. 

WILLOW SAW-FLY. 

Unless some disease or insect enemy soon appears in sufficient strength to diminish 
the largo Willow Saw-fly (Cimbex americana) it will completely destroy our hedges 
of white willow that grow upon the more elevated prairies. The enemy must nec- 
essarily be natm^al " for the farmers will not look to the matter then^elves. This 
year again the large slug-like larvas of this insect appeared in even greater numbers 
than on previous occasions, and over much more extended areas. In some instances 
the- Wild Willows also suffered when growing isolated and upon rather high ground. 
Several farmers followed my instructions and cleared away the debris along their 
hedges last fall, and burned it , and in that way destroyed the pupae. Where these 
were isolated from other hifested hedges the remedy was quite apparent, but where 
other pupae were close at hand the work done made no perceptible diminution in 
the number of larvee present. 

COTTONWOOP LEAF-BEETLE. 

The " Cottonwood I>reaf -beetle " (Plagiodera seripta) was again present in injur- 
ious numljers in some localities this summer. The damage caused by it was much 
less noticeable than during previous years owing to the greater rain-fall and conse- 
quent more luxuriant growth of the tree infested. In our frontier counties where 
1^ tree claims" form a larg;© per cent, of the cultivated area, and the timber growth 
is limited and small, this msect has been more or less destructive fo the young trees 
pJanted. In some instances an entire replacement of trees twice over was neces- 
sitated. 

BOX-ELDER PLANT-LOUSE. 

During eaxly June and up to the 20th of {lie month the Box-elder tree« growing 
along the streets and in otlier localities, over a considerable portion of eastern Ne- 
braska, were much infested with large numbers of Chctitojmorus negundinis. In 
some instances the trees were so completely covered by tliem as to almost entirely 
occupy the green portions. A little later, tlie natural enemies succeeded in gaining 
mastery over them, so that now (September 15) but few remain and the trees have 
regained their usual healthy appearance. This louse is preyed upon by the same 
enemies that usually attack above-ground-feeding Apbids. They are Coccinellids, 
Lace-wingS| and Syrphids. 

MAPLE-TREE CATBBFILLAES. 

The soft majples of Lincoln, Nebr. , were attacked by myriads of the larvae of Ani^ 
sofa wftfcunaa during the month of August. At present there are many trees 
that are completely stripped of all soniblance of leaves — the mid-ribs alone remain- 
ing— in some cases. Box-elders also have been attacked to a very limited degree 
bjr the same insect. In connection with the distribution of these larvse over the 
city, I noticed that the outside electric lights appear to act as a prime factor. 
On the Capitol grounds, comprising four Wocks, where there are two strong arc 
lights, one at each end, but few worms occur. Beyond, about a block in a circular 
form, the trees are stripped for a radius of about two blocks more, and still further 
beyond the numbers dmiinish as the distance increases. In the countrv beyond the 
worms are met with only occasionally. The side away from the light of the busi- 
ness part of the city is most infested. 

Feeding in company with the above there are quite a number of other larvae of 
different species, but chiefly Acronyctas and Geometrids. The cottonwood and ash 
tre^ also have their quota of caterpillar enemies here in the city this year, but in 
much fewer numbers than those feeding on the maples. AH of them appear to 
have been drawn to the city from the surounding country by the electric lights. 
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CORN-ROOT WORM, 

The larva of Diahrotica lonffieomis has been present as a pest in several of the 
counties of eastern Nebraska and western Iowa during the summer. Early in Au- 
gust its presence was observed at different localities, and specimens forwarded to 
you at Washington, by correspondents other than myself — I being away from home 
at the time, and the insect not present in injurious numbers in the vicinity of West 
Point. Some few instances of a total destruction of an acre or two of corn by its 
ravages are the extent of the depredations caused by this insect. 

Taking the summer as a whole, when compared with other years, insect depreda- 
tions were rather light, and the depredators comparatively few. The Chinch Bug 
only appeared in a very few localities in sufficient numbers to damage small grain, 
and later in the season were prevented by the copious rains from injuring the corn 
crop. Cut-worms, it is true, troubled some in spring, especially upon sandy soil, but 
not more than ordinarily , taking the State over. 

Locusts were only present in injurious numbers at one or two points, and these 
were confined to the ** native" species. In the city of Lincoln and adjoining, the 
large yellow locust (3Ielanoplm differentialis) did a little damage to flowers, trees, 
shrubs, and garden truck. ► * . . 

Having reported the various insect injuries that came to my notice from time to 
time as they occm-redx I dio not think it necessary to repeat the same here. Suffice 
it to state thatwedo not apprehend any great damage next year from any particular 
species that affects crops. 
Very truly, yours, 

Lawrence Bruner. 

Prof. C. V. Riley, 

U. Entomologist^ Washvigton, D, O* 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE BOLL WORM INJURING TOMATOES. 

By S. M. Tracy, Temporary Agent 

LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 

Agricultural College, Miss. , September 18, 1888. 
Sir : I have the honor to make the following report of an attempt made under 
your instructions to devise some practical methdfl for the destruction of the Tomato 
Worm (HeKothis armigera). 

S, M. Tracy. 

Prof. C. V. EiLBY, 

United States Entomoloqist. 



' On May 21 1 was informed that the worms had made their appearance in con- 
siderable numbers at Crystal Springs, Miss., and I at once proceeded to that point 
to commence operations intesting the efficiency of different insecticides, Mr. N. L. 
Fulgham placed at my disposal a large field of plants on which the worms were 
abundant. 

Tests were made with Paris green, London purple, peroxide of silicates, pyre- 
thrum, and kerosene. 

All excepting the kerosene were dusted over the plants at the rate of one pound 
per acre, using a Woodason bellows, so that the powder could be made to reach the 
under side of the leaves, and special care was taken that the unripe frmt should 
receive a fair share of the application, Paris green and London purple were also 
applied suspended in water, at the rates of 40, 50, and 60 gallons ot water to 1 
pound of the poison, a No. 3 Nixon nozzle being attached to the force-pump used 
for their distnlbution. Two forms of kerosene emulsion were used, one being the 
ordinary form made by churning together four pounds of soap,one gallon of water, 
and two gallons of kerosene ; the other was made in the same manner excepting 
that one-half pint of spirits of turpentine was added to the mixture before cliurn- 
ino^. The latter mixture gave an emulsion with much less labor, and one which 
was entirely stable. These emulsions were each diluted with twenty-five, forty, 
fifty, and sixty parts of water to one of the emulsion. The emulsions v^ere ail 
applied with a force-pump having a No. 2 Nixon nozzle. A suflacient amount of 
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the emulsion was applied to thoroughly moisten the leaves. Applications of all the 
preparations were made upon two blocks, in one of wliich the fruit was just begin- 
ning to Iripen, While on the oth^er a few of the fruits were nearly full grown, but 
tiie majority w^re small. In all ciSLseB a black of untreated plants was left on each 
side of the treated blocks, so that the effects of the treatment might be more readily 
bbsierved; Each block contained about one huhdred plants, arid all applications 
Were iiia;de in duplicate upon widely separated blocks. The results were as follows: 
Pcfuvid^ of SmMtes:-'No et^^ 

Paris Green, dry, and in suspension in 40 and in 50 gallons of water to 1 pound of 
"poiBon, apjmreii'tl>: killed fully one-half the young worms, but a large numbei' es- 
<;al>ed. llA'e mixture in 60 gallons of water accomplished but little. 

/:^?id'Ori Piti'jM in susi)enslon j|>roduced somewhat more marked elfe<its than did the 
Paris gl*eeii, but Was less eifective when applied dry. 

K^t<ysem Mmulsions,~-These weiti much more effective thah were any others of 
the applications made. When the emulsions were diluted with tWeUty-itive, forty, 
aM nfty parts of water, nearly every worm and egg on the treated plants was de- 
fitrayed ; when sixty parts of watel- wm-e used, a few, perhaps one-fourth, ^escaped. 
When tWerity-five parts of water were mexl h\ the emulsion without turpentine a 
few of the very young leaves were injured, but the damage was so slight as to be 
tecaJr^ly appreciable. For several days after making the applications the weather 
Wa^ cloudy j so that applications which might otherwise have scalded the leaves were 
hatii3aiie's&. 

Pyrethrum -prodnoed no effect except to killtlie few worms with which it came 
in contact very soon after its application. 

From the fact that the worm enters the fruit very soon after hatching it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact proportion which was killed, and the estimates given 
above were based on the numbers of young worms found in tl\e fruits after the ap- 
plications had been made, as 0(>mi)ared with the immbers foiuid in adjoining un- 
treated blocks. 

Tl*a]pping thie ni otha by uneate oi lights placed in dishes of sweetened Water was 
attempted, but with tlie usual result t!mt only males and a few aged females were 
taken. 

About Juno 1 the worms made their appearance about Starkville, and the work 
was continued there. This was practicaily a repetition of that already done at 
Crystal Springs, and the results were so noai'ly the same that the details need not be 
given. 

Fruit wiELS l;akeii f I'Oiu plants which had been sprayed with Par^^s green one week 
itfter spraying, aud a careful cheimcal analysiBof the watei'iii which it was washed 
showed no trace of either arsenic ot copper. 

During the entire time the worms were found on the tomatoes the Weather was 
very Iralny , ajid so made the work unsatisfactory, and in some cases it was impossi- 
ble to say whether the worms had been killed by the applications or WertJ washed 
off by the rain. As a result of the work as a whole, I feel quite sure that thorough 
applications of Paris green will bo found olfective, and that these applications will 
haveno injurious effect upon the fruit. From kerosene emulsions, diluted to one 
part in forty and used thoroughly and persistently, still better resiilts will be liad. 
but the applications must be made as often as once a weeki The first a|)plicHvion 
m^y be m^<le very easiiy and quickly just before the plants axe taken i*it»u the oold- 
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EXPLANATION TO PLATES TO REPORT OF ENTOMOLOGIST 



Where figures are enlarged the natural sizes are indicated in hair-lines at side, un- 
less already indicated in some other way on the piate^ 



EXPLANATION TO PLATfE 1. 

THE PLUM CURdUliO. 
(Original.) 

Fio. 1.— Full-grown larva— greatly enlarged. 
Fra. ^.-^Pttpa, ventral view-«reatly enlarged. 
Fig. 3.-^ame^ dcMrsal view— greatly enlarged. 
Fig.. 4— Adtiltj from side— greatly enlarged. 
Fig. 5.— Adult, dor^ view—greatly enlarged. 
Fro. 6.— Adults on plum twig in spring, eating- 
natural size. 

Fio. 7.— Cherries, showing work of larva— natural 
>siise. 

Fi&. 8.~Young plums, showing crescent marlc 
niad« in oviposition, and also irregular 
holes made by the adults while feed- 
ing— natural size^ 

EXPLANATION TO PLA*f B IL 

THE SOP PLANT-LOUSE. 
(OHginal.J 

Fia. 1.— Plum twig, showing winter eggs— natural 
size. 

Fig. 2.— First generation on plum, or "stem- 
mother ""—greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 2a.— Portion o£ head and base of antouua of 
same— still more enlarged. 

Fig, 3.— Second parthenogenetic female genera- 
tion—greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 3a.— Head and base of antennaa of same- 
still more enlarged. 

Fig. 4.— Third generation, " winged migrant," the 
"Pseudogyne "—greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 4a,— The game, head and base of antennas— 
still more enlarged. 

Fig. 5.— The same, side view— greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 6.— The same, pupa— greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 6a.— Head and base of antennee of pupa— 
still more enlarged. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE III. 

THE HOP PLANT-LOUSE. 
(OrigmaJ.) 

Fig, 1 .—Hop leaf with lice as they appear natur- 
ally—natural size. 

Fig. J3.— Fourth generation, the first on hop, 
shown in the act of crawling— greatly 
enlarged; 

Fig. 2a,— Base of antennea of same— still more 
enlarged. 

Fig. 3. — Same, with antemiEB Uirown back as in 

rest— greatly enlarged. 
Fig. 4.— Winged return migrant or pupifera» with 

wings expanded— greatly enlarged. 



Fig. 4a.— Hea^d aM base of antennte of same- 
still more enlarged. 

Fig. 5.— Pupa of "return migrant "-^gSreatly en- 
^r^d. 

Fig. Ba.— Head aftd base oi antehhse d!E same-- 
stili ftiore enlarged. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE IV. 
TOE HOP PLANT-LOUSE. 
(Original.) 

Fig. li^Siicth generation, normal parthenogenetic 
female— greAtly enliafged. 

Fig. la.— Head and base of atitennse of same- 
still mot'e enlarged. 

Fig. 2.— Wingedf male, with wings expanded— 
greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 3.— Pupa of same— greatly enlai^d. 

S'lG. 4.-^Gravid i^ictial fetnale, ishowing ejggs 
throagji iskin— greatly enlarged. 

Fig. &.— Young sexUAl female— greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 6.— Shrunken female in act of ovipositing, 
shbwing winter eggs when fresh laid— 
greatly enlarged, 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE V. 
SILK'CULTURE APPARATUS. 
(Original.) 

Fig. 1.— Apparatus for washing silk-worm eggs— 

, greatly reduced. 
Fig. 2,— Apparatus for conditioning cocoons— re- 
duced. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE VI. 
SILK-CULTURE APPARATUS. 
(Original, except Fig. 2.) 

Fig. 1.— Caliper for measuring cocoons— reduced. 

Fig. 2.— The blanc cocoon volumeter— reduced 
(from third report Lyons Silk Labora- 
tory). 

Fig, 3.— Electric stop-method for testing reel. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE VII. 
(Engraved from photograph.) 
Apparatus for sprajing hop yards. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE VIII. 
(Engraved from photograph.) 
Tent for propagating imported parasites. 
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EXPLANATION TO PLATE IX. 
ENEMIES OF ICERYA. 
(Original.) 

TiG.U 'JSntedon coquillettii: o, antenncs; 6, 
mouth parts; c, fore leg; dJ, middle leg; 
e, hind leg ; /, wings ; gr, submarginal 
vein of fore, wing; I, abdomen— all 
greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 2.~-Euryischia lestophoni—gT^&tLy enlarged. 

Fio. ^.—Thoroii opacus: a, antennae; fore leg; 

c, middle leg; d, hind leg; e, part of 
fore leg; f, abdomen; gr, wings; h, hooks 
of hind wings-^ll greatly enlarged. 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE X, 
ENEMIES OF ICERYA, 

Fia. 1,—Encyrtus enlarged (original). 

Fig. 2.— Pieswia ctnerco— enlarged (after Riley). 
Fm. ^.-^Coccophagm califomicus — enlarged 
(original). 

Fig. 4,--IHczo$teihxts califomicua — enlarged 
(original). 

Fio, ^.-^Lyctocoria campestriS'-^nlsLTged (orig- 
inal). 

Fig. 6.— JSTrewoeorta ^rojpiciw-^nlarged (original). 
Fig. 7»— AustrallanLady-blrd-.enlarged(original). 
Fig. 8.-^liodoUa »eeryo&— enlarged (original). 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE XL 

Fig. 1,~-Ohilocoru8 cacti: o, larva; 2>, pupa; c, 
adult— enlarged (after Comstock). 



Fig. 2.—Lestophonus iceryce — enlarged (orig- 
inal). 

Pig. B.—Alaptm zcerycB— enlarged (original). 
Fig. 4.— Hook used in boiling oif cocoode (orig- 
inal). 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE XIL 

NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE PLUM CUR- 
CULIO. 



(Figures all after Riley.) 



Fig. 1. 
FiG.S.- 



--Chrysopaplorahwnda : a, eggs; 6, larva; 
c, cocoon; adult— all enlarged. 
Chauliognathu8pennsylvanicus:a,]siTv&t 
full-grown —natural size ; b, c, e, /, g, 
hy head parts— enlarged; adult bee- 
tle—natural size. 
Fig. 3.— J3arpaZt« pennsylvanicus : a, anterior 
tarsus and part of tibia showing notch- 
enlarged; b, beetle— slightly enlarged. 
Fig. 4,—Harpal'us8p.(pennsylvanicu8 T): A, larva 
—natural size; under side of head 
showing parts at c, ^—enlarged; ^, 
t, i, under side of different joints of 
body— natural size. 
-Aspidoglossa sttftan^jri^Ja^o— enlai'ged. 
-ThcrsilocJms conoiracheli : a, female; 6, 

male; c, antenna— all enlarged. 
-SigalphuB curcuUonis : a, male; 6, fe- 
male; c, antenna— all enlarged. 
Sigalphmcunmlionts : a, larva; silken 
cocoon; c, puya— all enlarged, 



Fig. 5. 
Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7. 

Fig. 8.- 
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Fig. 1 . — Egg-washor. 




Fig. 2 — Conditioning Apparatus, 

Silk Culture Apparatus. 
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Plate VIM. 




Tent for Propagating Imported Parasites. 




Enemies of Icerya. 
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PLATE X. 




Fig. -5. Fig. 6. Fig. 8. 

Enemies of Icerya. 
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Plate XI. 




Fig. 3. 



Enemies of Icerya. 
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Plate X!I. 




Fig. 7. 



Natural Enemies of the Plum Curculio. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY. 



Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith my report, which con- 
tains a statement of the more important work accomplished hy the 
Bureau of Animal Industry during the year 1888, For many inter- 
esting details of this work accomplished during the year I must 
refer you to the Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Very respectfully, 

D. E. Salmon, 
Chief of the Bureati of Animal 
Hon. ISTOEMAN J, COLMAK, 

Commissioner of Agrievikire. 



* 

OPERATIONS OF THE BUREAU, 

The year 1888 has been one of great activity in all branches of the 
work of this Bureau. A strict quarantine has been maintained in 
all the districts affected with pleuro-pneumonia; diseased and ex- 
posed animals have been promptly slaughtered, and contaminated 
premises have been disinfected. Investigations have been made of 
many outbreaks of disease among all the species of domesticated an- 
imals, and particular attention has been given to the scientific study 
of such epizootic diseases as hog cholera, swine plague, glanders, 
southern cattle fever, tuberculosis, and various maladies caused by 
animal parasites. In addition to this an inquiry has been commenced 
in regard to the number and value of thorough-bred animals, the 
characters of the different breeds and their grades, and the degree in 
which they answer the market requirements of the present day; also 
in regard to the condition and means of improving special industries, 
sheep husbandry having been selected for first consideration, to be 
followed by horse-breedings dairying, hog-raising, etc. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The chief work of this Bureau for the year has been the continued 
effort to secure the eradication of the contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
or lung plague of cattle. Since mjr last report was made the opera- 
tions have been extended to all the infected districts, and as the new 
territory covered embraces those sections of Long Island where the 
disease has longest existed, where large numbers of cattle are kept, 
and where, consequently, the contagion was most thoroughly dis- 
seminated, the work done and the expenditures required have been 
correspondingly heavy. v 
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The progress made during the year has been very encouraging. 
No cases of pleuro-pneumoma have been found Nvest of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains since the date of my last report. A supervision 
of the infected district in Cook County. 111., was maintained until 
April 1, 1888, and as no further cases oi the plague developed, all 
quarantine restrictions were then removed. Investigations have 
been made of all outbreaks of cattle disease in the Western States 
which were reported to the Department with any of the characteris- 
tics of lung plague, and it is gratifying to be able to state that in no 
case has this disease been found in that section. 

Much apprehension was expressed a year ago by those interested 
in this subject in regard to the danger of the plague spreading from 
the State of Pennsylvania. The Department had not been able to 
reach any satisfactory terms of co-operation with the State authori- 
ties, and exaggerated rumors of the existence of Ixmg plague there 
were almost continually in circulation. Repeated efforts were made 
to secure co-operation, an<l I am glad to be able to state that these 
were finally successfuh The onlv district in Pennsylvania where 
there was good reason to suspect the existence of pleuro-pneumonia 
was in the city of Philadelphia and its suburbs. All that district 
embraced within m radius of 8 miles from the city hall was placed in 
quarantine by a i)roclamation of the goveirnor; tlie cattle were in- 
spected ; a numbered tag wa.s placed in the ear of each one ; all ani- 
mals were recorded upon tlie books of the Bureau ; none were allowed 
to bo moved upon the highways without o- permit ; all incoming ani- 
mals were inspected, ajid, in goncni.l, all the regulations were en- 
forced which liave boon found nx^oessary to secure the eradication of 
this inalady in other places. Tlio quarantine there wiU bo discon- 
tinued on December 15, by order of the govornorvbut veterinary 
supervision will bo maintained. Some herds were fotind in the 
Philadelphia district affected witli pleuro-];>noumonia, though not as 
many as was anticipated. The dotaiLs ol this work will be foimd 
below. 

While no now outbren.ks <^r the diseasi^ liaA^(> Ix^en discovered out- 
side of the known infected States, with the single (exception of one 
in Virginia, a few have been found in previously uninfected regions 
within thoBo States. By far tlur most serious of these is one recently 
discovered and 31 ow in i)rogre^ss in Orange County, N. Y. It seems 

Erobable that the plague liad existed there for more than a year and 
ad been concealed l)y^ inten^sted parties. It will probi^bly not be 
very diflicuH to exterminate the ciontagion from that section, tliough 
this expense was not anticipated and will be quite heavy. Already 
the number of diseased and exposed animals found is between 400 
and 500, and it will dinrbtless be considerably increased. An effort 
is being made tu trace* the introduction of the contagio:i, and to learn 
by what means it ocmirnjd. It seems probable, however, that the 
aif ected animals wm-e taken there l)ef ore the numbering and register- 
ing of the cattle in the old infected districts was accomplished. 

STow infections are becoming less numerous as the disease is less 
prevalent in the infected centers, and there is good reason to believe 
that if the quarantine restrictions can be maintained a suflicient time 
they will cease entirely. Unfortunately, as tlie contagion becomes 
less prevalent, the necessity for these restrictions is not so apparent, 
and thero is a more general disposition on the part of the people to 
disregard them, a disposition which is encouraged by the failure of 
local authorities to vigorously prosecute and convict offenders. 
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THE WORK IN NW YOKK. 

At the time the last report on this subject was submitted a force 
was being organized to inspect, tag/ and register all the cattle and 
maintain quarantine restrictions' in the old infected district of New 
York, that is, in the coimties of Westchester, New York, Eichmond, 
Kings, and (Queens. The task was one of great magnitude and has 
been beset with many unexpected difUculties. In the first test case 
that came before the courts the governors proclamation was decided 
to be invalid, because he had not designated the infected district, but 
had left it to the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry to designate 
and advertise such districts as might be discovered, 'flie court held 
that the governor could not delegate .this authority. 

It was also discovered by the officers of this Bureau that the State 
law under which the governor's proclamation was issued gave insuf- 
ficient authority for the necessary regulations, since it did not apply 
to exposed herds. Those facts were laid before the legislature, and, 
although the session was drav>dng to a close and it was difficult to 
obtain action on now subjects, this matter was deemed of such im- 
portance that it received favorable consideration, and* an amend- 
ment was, passed which removed the defects in the statutes* Fol- 
lowing this, a new proclamation was issued by the governor, and 
from that time the regulations have been strictly enforced. In some 
districts it has been necessary to cause many arrests to be made be- 
fore the people would respect the law, but since they have become 
convinced tha.t a determined effort is being made to eradicate the 
disease there has been less occasion for harsh measures. 

The progress made in extirpating pleuro-pnoumonia from this 
long-intected district has been very marked. Two of the counties, 
Westchester and Richmond, havi3 been entirely freed from the con- 
tagion. So long a period has elapsed since any cases were discovered 
in these counties tiiat Governor Hill, on the recommendation of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has recently issued an order 
removing quarantine restrictions. 

The complete success of the work over the large territory embraced 
in these two counties within so short a time is very gratifying, and 
demonstrates the correctness of the plan adopted. 

In the city and county of New York the progress has also been 
very satisf actory . There are hero but a very few herds in which the 
disease is knowii to exist, and these are being rapidly disposed of. 
By far the heaviest work in this county has been done, although it 
will be necessary, on account of the i^roportions of the trade and of 
its being a central market, to keep up a supervision until all parts 
of the State are free from the contagion. 

The diseaso was found much more prevalent and more generally 
distributed in Kings and Queens Counties, on Long Island, than 
elsewhere. Here there lias been a continual struggle during the 
whole year to hold it under control. Much progress has been made 
and the number of infected herds greatly reduced, but there is still 
a large amount of work before us. 

There has l)een more disease found during the year than was an- 
ticipated at the time the preceding report was written.^ Partly for 
this reason, and partly on account of the exhaustion of the appro- 
priation for the year ending June 30, 1888, about six weeks before 
the end of the year, the results of the yearns work have not quite 
reached our expectations. For nearly two months all active work 
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ceased and tlae force was reduced to such an extent that only a mere 
supervision of the movement of cattle could be maintained. This 
unfortunate relaxation allowed the plague to develop and has in- 
crdsased the total amount of work to be accomplished to a marked 
degree. Since we now have the whole infectod district in charge, 
the expenditures can be foreseen with sufficient exactness to prevent 
such an occurrence happening again, unless there should oe new 
outbreaks of greater dimensions than have been discovered in the 

past. • r\ 

■ A recently discovered outbreak is now in progress m Orange 
County, which is serious in its extent and will require several months 
for its complete suppression. Our investigations indicated that the 
contagion was taken there frpm the city of New York before the 
quarantine regulations %voro established, and it has since been con- 
cealed by interested parties. The infected district is now believed to 
be marked out and under control, and there is no reason to doubt the 
early success of the measures which have been applied. This out- 
break will ma,ke an unexpected increase of the expenditures, but 
probably will not delay the work in the old infected districts of the 

States. • J 1 . 

From January 1 to November 30, 1888, there were mspected m 
New York 13,333 herds, containing 99,720 head of cattle. Of this 
number 62,184 were re-examined by deputies in addition to the profes- 
sional inspections, and 100,370 were tagged with numbers and regis- 
tered upon the books of the Bureau. 

There were 323 new lierds found affected with pleuro-pneumonia 
during the year, and these lierds contained 4,647 animals, 691 of 
which were pronounced diseased when the inspection was made. 
There were purchased for slaughter during the same time 1,576 af- 
fected cattle, at a cost of $40>976.53, an average of $26 per head; also 
3,196 exposed cattle at a cost of $73,410.60, an average of $22.65 per 
head. The smaller cost of the exposed cattle as compared with the 
afEeotod ones is due to the fact that the amount which the owner 
realized for the carcasses was deducted from the appraised value, the 
Department paying the balance. 

It has been found necessary to disinfect 1,339 stables, stock-yards, 
or other premises during the- year, and also to make j?o«i-mor/5e?rf, ex- 
aminations upon the carcasses of 15,538 bovine animals, of which 
2,387 were found diseased with pleuro-pneumonia. 

The total expenses in Now York from January 1 to November 30, 
i888, have been $250,779.47, of which $113,387.03 was paid for cattle 
purchased for slaiighter {is either diseased or exposed. The remain- 
der oonstitutos the' expense for disinfection, inspection, tagging, reg- 
istering, supervising the movement of cattle, x^ost-moriem examina- 
tions, and all the various expenses incident to a work of this char- 

, * THE WORK IN NEW JERSEY. 

In this State the work of the Bureau is not recognized by legisla- 
tive enactment as clearly as is desirable. There has been constant 
co-operation with the State Board of Health, through its secretary, 
Dr. E. M. Hunt, and the inspectors have been given commissions as 
agents of this board. In this way it has been possible to avail our- 
selves of the local statutes and to accomplish what otherwise would 
have been impossible. • 

At the time my previous report was written a force was bemg or- 
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ganized and details of regulations were being perfected for quaran- 
tining Hudson County an d maintaining complete control of the move- 
ment of cattle in that county, and particularly in Jersey City, This 
county, owing to its proximity to New York, and the fact that its 
milch cows were to a large degree purchased in the If ew York mar- 
ket, had long been thoroughly infected. 

The enforcement of the regulations in New Jersey, as in other 
States, has been followed by very gratifying results. There have 
been a number of outbreaks in the interior, but these in all cases 
have been promptly suppressed. By far the greater part of the work 
has been performed in Hudson County, which is now, so far as known^ 
the only infected center. 

From J anuary 1 to November 30, 1888, there were inspected in New 
Jersey 8,018 herds, containing 72,095 head of cattle. Of this number 
30,413 were re-examined by deputies, in addition to the professional 
inspections, and 13,318 were tagged with numbers and registered upon 
the books of the Bureau. 

There were 210 new herds found aifected with pleuro-pneumonia 
during the year, and these herds contained 2,608 animals, 581 of 
which were pronounced diseased when the inspection was made. There 
were purchased for slaughter during the same time 502 affected cat- 
tle, at a cost of $12,325.50, an average of $24.55 per head ; also 945 
exposed cattle, at a cost of $25,512. 50, an average of $27, 10. The higher 
average cost of exj)osed cattle in New Jersey as compared with Hew 
York is due to the greater difficulty of disi)osing of the carcasses of 
such animals, and the smaller amounts which;^ for that reason, were 
realized. 

It has been found necessary to disinfect 275 stables, stock-yards, 
and other premises, and also to make post-mortem examinations upon 
the carcasses of 0,846 bovine animals, of which 514 were found dis- 
eased with pleuro-pneumonia. 

* The total expenses in New Jersey, from January 1 to ISTovember 
30, 1888, have been $85,111.00, of which $37,838 was paid for cattle 
urchased for slaughter because they were either diseased or had 
een exposed, 

New Jersey is believed to be nearly free from the disease, as but 
few new herds have Been reported during the last sixty days. A 
large distillery herd is now bein^ slaughtered, and this, with two 
small diseased herds, constitutes all the infected premises now known 
in the State. It will, however, be necessary to maintain a force in 
New Jersey until the plague is eradicated from all parts of New 
York, or the contagion will be again introduced by the movement of 
cattle. It is also possible that the disease may be found in the 
dairies about Newark, but our investigations up to this time have 
not revealed it. 

THE WOEK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The governor of Pennsylvania never formally accepted the rules 
and regulations prepared in accordance with the act of Congress es- 
tablishing this Bureau, After much correspondence, however, with 
the special agent of the governor, who has charge of this branch of 
the service ill that State, an agreement adopting a modification of 
these rules was decided upon. The chief modification of the rules 
was that no herd should be slaughtered as affected with pleuro-iDueu- 
monia until it had been examined and the diagnosis confirmed by the 
State veterinarian, who should he paid for this service from the ap- 
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propriatiou of the Bureau. It was further agreed that the governor 
would issue a i)roclarLiation placing all cattle in quarantine which 
were on any premises situated witliin 8 miles of the city hall of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The proclamation was issued to take effect upon April 9;, 1888, and 
at that time a force of men employed by the Bureau began wori?: in- 
specting, tagging^ and registering all cattle in the specified district. 
Post-mortem examinations were made on all carcasses of cattle which 
had died and had been taken to rendering works, and of all cows 
from this district which were slaughtered for food. With these reg- 
ulations in force it becomes possible to locate the herds affected with 
plc3uro-pneumonia in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and to eradicate 
the disease. The relations between the State authorities and the 
officers of the Bureau have been harmonious, and all differences of 
opinion in regard to diagnosis have been settled by the slaughter and 
post-mortem examination of the alfected animals. 

From January 1 to November oO, 1888, there were inspected in 
Pennsylvania 5,291 herds, containing 72,505 head of cattle. Of this 
number 18,7G3 wore re-examined by deputies, in addition to the pro- 
fessional inspections, and 51,820 weVe tagged with numbers and reg- 
istered upon the books of the Bureau. 

There were 23 herds found affected with pleuro-pneumonia, and 
these herds contained 260 animals, 49 of which were prononnced diS'- 
easod when the inspections -were made. There were purchased for 
slaughter 03 affected cattle, at a cost of $1,243,50, an average of 
119.73 per head ; also 131 exposed cattle at a cost of $3,167.50, an aver- 
ago of $24.18 per head. 

It was considered advisable to disinfect 117 stables, stock-yards, 
or other premises ; and 13,157 post-mortem examinations were made 
upon the carcasses of bovine animals, of which 72 were foimd dis- 
eased with pleuro-pneumonia, - 

The total expenses in Pennsylvania from January 1 to November 
30, 1888, have been $37,978.23, of which $4,411 was paid for cattle 
purcliased for slaughter as either diseased or exposed. The remain- 
der co2istitutes the expense for disinfection, inspection, tag;ging, reg- 
istering, making post-mortem examinations, and maintaining that 
close supervision of all the cattle in the infected district which is ab- 
solutely essential for the complete success of tho effort for the total 
eradication of pleuro-pneumonia. 

It has been decided that the governor slioxild issue a i)roclamation 
removing the quarantine restrictions at Philadelphia, to take effect 
December 15, 1888, and at that time the greater part of the force 
stationed there by this Department will be withdrawn. There is 
every reason to believe that Pennsylvania is now entirely free from 
this contagion, but it is deemed advisable to maintain a supervision 
of the cattle in transit through Philadelphia, and also to watch the 
rendering works and slaughter houses for a few months, in ordei- that 
any re-appearance of it may be promptly detected. 

THE WOKK IN MARYLAND, 

At the time tho last report was written the work was being reor- 
ganized, and those stringent regulations governing the movement of 
cattle which have been mentioned in connection with the work else- 
where had just been applied to the infected district in Baltimore 
and vicinity. A new law was passed by the Maryland legislature 
at its last session recognizing the work of the Bureau in that State, 
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and proYiding for co-operation. Althongli there has been considera- 
ble opposition on the part of cow dealers, and in some cases of dairy- 
nien, and some violations of the regulations, the snpervision has 
been maintained in an eflftcient manner and has resulted very satis- 
factorily. 

It has been found difficult, and often impossible, to secure the in- 
dictment and vigorous prosecution of parties violating the laws and 
regulations, apparentlv because the sympathy of local of&cers was 
with the offenders of their district rather tha^n with those who were 
trying to eradicate this disease. Fortunately the governor and the 
attorney-general of the State are interested in the success of the work, 
and realize its importance; and with their assistance a conviction 
has recently been obtained which it is believed will have a wholesome 
eftect ill preventing further violations, and thus make it unnecessary 
to continue the prosecutions. 

^ There have been two outbreaks of pleuro-pneumoniain other coun- 
ties, which were traced to cattle taken there from Baltimore, but in 
each case the extermination of the disease was promptly secured. At 
present all herds in the State known to be diseased have been slaiigh- 
tered, and as but very few new cases have developed during the last 
sixty days it is believed that the plague is practically eradicated. It 
will be necessary to continue the supervision for a number of months 
after the last case has been disposed of before we can conclude that 
the last traces of the contagion have been destroyed. It so frequently 
happens that in some obscure country place a person will conceal the 
disease for months before it is discovered that a long period of watch- 
ing^ is required to insure absolute safety. 

From January 1 to November 30, 1888, there were inspected in 
Maryland 0,809 herds, containing 60,313 head of cattle. Of this num- 
ber §,0o5 were re-examined by deputies in addition to the prof es&ional 
inspections, and 17,749 were tagged with numbers and registered 
upon the books of the Bureau. 

There were 74 new herds f oimd affected with pleuro-pnoumonia 
during the year, and these herds contained 1,189 animals, 134 of 
which were p)ronounced diseased when the inspection was made. 
There were purchased for slaughter during the same time 459 affected 
cattle at a cost of $13,330.13, an average of $26. 87 per head; also 1,036 
exposed cattle at a cost of $27,087>81, an average of $36.16 per head. 

The high average cost of affected cattle is due to the fact that many 
of them were but slightly affected or had so far recovered from the 
disease that they were as useful tcf the owner for the production of 
millc as bef ore the attack. It is also to be remembered that the owner 
received for the exposed but still healthy animals the sum which was 
paid by the butcher for the carcasse^^ in addition to th^ sum given 
above as paid by the Bureau, 

It has been found necessary to disinfect 145 stables, stock-yards, 
or other premises during the year, and also to make posi-mortem ex- 
aminations upon the carcasses of 5,830 bovine animals, of which 507 
were fo^nd diseased with pleuro-pneumonia. 

The total expenses in Maryland from January 1 to November 30, 
1888, have been $99,637.83, of which $39,417.94 was paid for cattle 
purchased for slaughter as either diseased or exposed, 

THE WORK IN VIRGINIA. 

Mention was made in the last report of the probable existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in Virginia, but at the time of writing the inves- 
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tigation was not Goinpleted. The lierd was located at Hampton, and 
proved to be affected with, this disease. The contagion only spread 
to a very few animals ontside of this herd which had come in con- 
tact with it. The infected animals were at once isolated and slaugh- 
tered as rapidly as possible. No cases of disease have appeared there 
during the last six months and we may therefore conclude that it has 
been eradicated. 

The total number of affected cattle purchased in Virginia was 45, 
at a cost of $739, an average of $16.42 per head. The number of ex- 
posed cattle purchased was 53, at a cost of $641, an average of $12.10 
per head. The total expense caused by this outbreak w^as $2,143.73, 
of which $1,380 was paid, for diseased and exposed cattle. 

THE WORK IN ILLINOIS. 

While pleuro-pneumonia was practically eradicated from Illinois 
at the time the last report was written, there was still a number of 
animals in the infected district which it was deemed prudent to 
slaughter. It was also considered necessary for safety that the quar- 
antine restrictions should be maintained until April 1, 1888. 

There were slaughtered after January 1, 1888, 4 affected cattle, 
at a cost of $81.27, an average of $20.32 per head. There were also 
slaughtered 129 exposed animals, at a cost of $2,408.43, an average of 
$18.07 per head. The total expenses in Illinois from January 1 to 
November 30, 1888, were $5,946.69, of which $2,489.70 was paid for 
diseased and exposed cattle. 

The prompt eradication of pleuro-pneumonia from Chicago and 
vicinity is worthy of more than a simple narration of the fact. It 
may well be considered one of the most important results ever ac- 
complished by the Department of Agriculture. History gives few if 
any cases where the dairies of a city of the size of Chicago have once 
been infeoted with pleuro-pneumonia and where the disease has been 
eradicated without years of constant work and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money. Paris was infected more than one hundred 
years ago, and, in spite of the large number of veterinarians in that 
district, and of the stringent laws and regulations promulgated for 
its suppression, the disease still exists, and its ravages continue from 
year to year apparently undiminished. 

A continued existence of the disease at Chicago would certainly 
have led to the infection of the whole country within a few years, 
and the ruin of a profitable cattle industry in the United States, 
Already the local restrictions placed by the authorities of many 
States upon the introduction of cattle from Cook County, and in many 
cases from the whole State of Illinois, had become extremely em- 
barrassing to shippers and burdensome to the whole stock interest of 
the West. How these restrictions would have been increased by the 
spread of the plague to other States, and how we should have suf- 
fered from a leading article of food, impaired in quality and dimin- 
ished in quantity, can be easily imagined. By a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstance's it was possible to check the extension of the 
plague at once, and to extirpate it within a few months, but the risk 
of failure and the danger to the country have never been appreciated 
except by a few who were acquainted with all the facts. 

"With the publication of the notice giving information of the eradi- 
cation of the disease and removing the quarantine restrictions which 
had been imposed by this Department, confidence was restored to 
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the stock-owners of the conntry, the irksome local restrictions wei-e 
one by one removed, and soon the freedom of cattle commerce was 
again established. 

No information has been obtained during the year which would 
lead to the conclusion that the contagion of pleuro-pneumonia exists 
in any part of the country west of the Alleghany Mountains. Thei^e 
is, consequently, good reason to believe that it is now confined to 
the Atlantic sea-board, and with every month that elapses without 
hearing from it elsewhere this conclusion is strengthened. With 
the quarantine restrictions now in force in the infected districts 
there is but little danger of the plague again finding its way to the 
West, and with the continual repression^nd diminution of it at all 
points this danger, small as it is, is constantly becoming less. If this 
work is continued for another year it seems probable that the con- 
tagion will have entirely disappeared from the United States by the 
expiration of that time. 

Tim WORK AS A WHOLE. 

It will be seen from the above that there has been constant and 
satisfactory progress during the year at all points where the disease 
exists. Tlie work has been heavy and expensive, and the expendi- 
tures for the eleven months covered by this report have been greater 
than the appropriation for any fiscal year. It was only by so plan- 
ning that the most costly work would come in the latter part ot one 
fiscal year and at the beginning of another that the operations could 
be sustained in an efficient manner without an increased appropria- 
tion. Even with this plan in mind it was necessary to suspend all 
slaughtering of animals and much of the other work for over six 
weeks in May and June in order to avoid a deficiency. Although the 
total expenditures of the first five months of the present fiscal year 
for the entire work of the Bureau have averaged $46,178. 68 per month, 
or at the rate of $o54:,144.16 per annum, it appears certain that the 
decrease which has been made, and which canoe carried still further 
as the work proceeds, will bring the total for the year within the sum 
appropriated, and this without the necessity of interrupting the op- 
erations. 

Including all the districts in which pleuro-pneumonia has existed, 
there were inspected from January 1 to November 30, 1888, a total 
of 35,604 herds of cattle, containing 305,280 animals. Of this num- 
ber 106,415 were re-examined by the non-professional assistants in 
addition to the veterinary inspections, and 183,257 were tagged with 
numbers and registered upon the books of the Bureau. 

There were 631 new herds found affected with i:)leuro-pneumonia dur- 
ing the year, and these herds contained 8^643 animals, 1,446 of which 
were pronounced diseased when the inspections were made. There 
were purchased for slaughter during the same time 2,649 affected 
cattle, at a cost of $67,695.93, an average of $25.65 per head; also 
5,490 exposed cattle^ at a cost of $1315 227.74, an average of $23.90 per 
head. 

It has been found necessary to disinfect 1,879 stables, stock-yards, 
or other premises, and also to make po.v^-'moriew examinations upon 
the carcasses of 43,176 bovine animals, of which 3,426 were found 
diseased with pleuro-pneumonia. 

The total expenses of the pleuro-pneumonia work from January 1 
to November 30, 1888, have been $481,586.55, of which $198.9*3.67 
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was paid for Gattle purchased for slaughter, as either diseased or ex- 
posed. The remainder constitutes the expense for inspection, disin- 
fection, tagging, registering, and supervising tho movement of cattle/ 
of post-mortem examinations, and of all the various expenses neces- 
sary to insure the prompt discovery of this plague when it appears 
in any herd, and to prevent the further extension of the infection. 

The following table shows a resume of the pleuro-j)neumonia work 
from January i to November 30, 1888, as given in d^etail above: 

Table sJmmig the wovh of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the eradication of 
pleurO'pneumonia from January 1 to November 30, 1888. 



Herds inspected 

Cattle inspected , 

Cattle re-examined by deputies 
Diseased cattle found by in- 
spection 

Post-mortem' eacaniiuatioDS 

Dijieased cattle found by post- 

woriew examinations 

Cattle tagged,.,. i 

New herds found affected. 

Animals In affected herds 

Diseased cattle purchased. . . . 
Exposed cattle piu*chased .... 
Premlaes disinfected . . . . , 



New 
York. 



32,333 

691 

15.D38 

:00, 370 
323 
4,G47 
1,570 
8,190 
1,889 



New 
Jersey, 



8,018 
72,095 
20,413 

581 
6,8'IG 

514 
13,ai8 
210 
2,508 
502 
945 
275 



Pennsyl- 
vania. 



5,291 
72,565 
18,763 

49 
ia,157 



51,820 
23 
2(50 
63 
131 
117 



Mary- 
land, 



9,809 
(50,312 
5,055 

124 
5,820 

507 
17,749 
74 
1,189 
459 
1,036 
145 



Virginia. 



13 
297 



1 

103 

46 



45 
53 
2 



140 
285 



1,712 



4 

129 
1 



Total. 



35,604 
305,280 
106,415 

1,446 
43,178 

3.426 
183,257 
631 
8,648 
2,649 
5,490 
1,879 



Risume of the expenditures in the j^leuro-pneumonia work from January 1 to No- 

vemher 30, 1888. , 







NewJersey. 


Pennsj'lva- 
nia. 


Mar>'land. 


Virginia. 


Illinois. 


Total. 


Items, 


New York. 


Salaries ........ 


$100,094.44 


$86,239.05 


$27,886.73 


-$46,4r>4.17 


$601.50 


$3,062.60 


$223,988.55 


Traveling expenses. . 


17,983.97 


8, 327*19- 


3,486.73 


11, 117. $^3 


141.62 


220.30 


41,277.73 


MisceUaneous ex- 








2,637.80 




174.09 


17,446.60 


Affected cattle ...... 


9,714.0^ 


2,707, 36 


2,193.77 


10.55 


40,970.53 


12,325.50 


1,243,50 


12,a30.13 


739.00 


81.27 


67,695.93 


Exposed cattle . . . . . . 


72,410.50 


J25^512.50 


3,167.50 


27,087.81 


641.00 


2,408.43 


131,227.74 


Average paid for af- 










16.42 


20. 32 


25.55 


fecied cattle . . 


26.00 


24.55 


19. 73 


26.87 


Average paidfor ex- 








26.15 


12.10 


18.67 


23.90 


posed cattle . 


^.C5 


27.10 


24.18 



We have now entered upon tlie most critical period in the work 
for the eradication of this disease. In all of the infected States the 
animals known to have been diseased or exposed have been slaugh- 
tered with few exceptions, but in Maryland, New Jersey, €ind ISTew 
York the plague continues to develop at greater or less intervals, 
and, consec[uently, newly infected herds are discovered. In Mary- 
land and New Jersey, where the work has been longest in progress, 
these new infections are becoming less and less frequent. Even in 
the worst infected districts on Long Island the prevalence of the 
malady has been greatly diminished. With this decrease in the 
amount of disease, the reason for the stringent regulations becomes 
less apparent to the cattle-owners, to prosecuting ofl&cers, and to citi- 
zens generally. It is therefore much more difficult to enforce the 
laws and the regulations made under them; flagrant violations become 
more frequent, and in some cases efforts are made, usually by cow- 
dealers, to propagate the disease. 

These facts show the importance of maintaining the quarantine 
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restrictions until tlie last vestige of the contagion has disappeared. 
And above all should we be able to preserve the interstate channels 
of commerce free from infection. The large sum of money expended 
and the encouraging progress of the work, with the rapid approach 
of the time when the country could be declared free from this plague, 
emphasize the necessity of adopting every precaution to secure early 
and complete success. But how is this to be accomplished? Evi- 
dently by enforcing every regulation against the spread of the 
disease until the contagion has entirely disappeared. 

I have already mentioned the growing disposition on the part of 
State officials to relax their regulations, to allow violations to go un- 
punished/ to remove restrictions before safety has been assured. 
This disposition is alarming, because just as the whole pleuro;pneu- 
monia infection in this country arose from a single case of the disease, 
so now the escape of one affected animal mav undo all that has been 
accomplished by two years of indefatigable labor and by an expend- 
iture of nearly $1,000,000. 

To guard against this danger, I would respectfully and most earn- 
estly recommend amendments to the act establishing the Bureau of 
Animal Industry imposing a penalty upon any person who removes 
or causes to bo removed any bovine animal from a section declared 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture to be an infected district to any 
other State or Territory, or who transports or causes to be trans- 
ported any such animal upon any railroad or vessel which forms part 
of a transportation line from one State or Territory into another. At 

S resent there is no penalty, except for those who knowingly ship a 
iseased animal from one State to another. Experience shows that 
it is impossible to prove that a person knows an animal to be affected. 
It is also more dangerous to ship exposed animals than affected 
ones, because the latter are easily detected as a rule, while the former 
do not show the symptoms for two or three months, and during this 
time may scatter the contagion amonjj many animals and herds. It 
is equally important to prevent the shipment of diseased and exposed 
animals within a State, except upon lines of railroad and upon steam- 
boats which form a portion of our great interstate commercial chan- 
nels. 

It is worthy of remark that there has been no trouble in enforcing 
the rules and regulations in country districts where the population 
is made up of farmers. The native American farmer has always 
assisted in stamping out the disease and has been scrupulously care- 
ful to carry out to the letter any measures that he was called upon to 
observe. The result is that country outbreaks are soon under con- 
trol and qiiickly eradicated. Not so, however, with city outbreaks; 
Here we come in contact with an entirely different element of our 
population. The city cow-owneiy as a rule, is in debt to the dealer 
from whom he buys his cow. He is poor, ignorant), often unable to 
speak oitr laiigii age, unscrupulous as to the health of his animals or 
* tne oharacter of the milk he sells, and not infrequently appears to 
consider it his duty to violate the regulations or the statutes rather 
than to observe them. 

In fii^rming districts, tlierofore, it matters little whether the laws 
are j^erfect or imperfect, or whether there are or are not penalties for 
their violation; it is seldom that they are appealed toy and the work 
of eradication goes smoothly on until, it is completed. In city dis- 
tricts the conditions are exactly opposite. "When the inspectors come 
upon the premises they are met as enemies ; too often they are 
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threatened with violence ; diseased cattle are surreptitiously sold by 
the owners, and taken into otlier herds by dealers whose sales are in- 
creased by the misfortunes of their cnstomers. With such people, 
harsh measures are necessary or the work could never be completed. 
The laws should cover all acts which would tend to spread the dis- 
ease, and there should be penalties applicable to all violations. With- 
out these the time and expense required for complete success must 
be indefinitely increased. 

GLANDERS. 

In addition to the order of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia referred to in my previous report, by which the Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was made District veterinarian for 
the purpose of discovering and eradicating pleuro-pneumonia, a sub- 
sequent order has been issued which gives him authority to investi- 
gate as to the existence of glanders and to kill affected animals with- 
out compensation to the owner. The investigations so far made show 
the prevalence of this malady to a considerable extent among the 
horses in the District. From here affected animals have been fre- 
quently taken into Maryland and Virginia, scattering the disease 
and causing severe losses in those States. The presence of such a 
pest, dangerous not only to the equine race but equally fatal toman- 
kind, calls for energetic measures of suppression. To this end prompt 
action has been taken whenever the disease has been discovered and 
affected animals have been killed as soon as possible after a sat- 
isfactory diagnosis was i-eachod, At the same time great care has 
been exercised that no animals should be condemned unless they pre- 
sented the pathognomonic evidences of the affection. When practi- 
cable a post-mortem ex ami 11 < itioii is always made to confirm the anfe- 
mortem diagnosis. Tlie number of horses killed in the District of 
Columbia because affected with glanders was : July, 1 ; August, 0 ; 
September, 3; October, 10; November, 1; December, 12; total, 26. 



PREVENTION OF HOG CHOLERA.* 

ISOLATION, DISINFECTION, AND CLEANLINESS AS PBBVBNTIVE MEAS- 

■ - URES/ 

It is freijuently necessary to apply preventive measures before in- 
fectious diseases have actually appeared in a herd; The disease may 
have appeared on a neighboring farm and the problem then arises, 
How can the disease be prevented from spreading to other farms? 
How can the surrounding farms keep the disease from their premises ? 

The sources and channels of inf ection are asfoUows, the most com- 
mon and important being placed first: 

(a) Pigs purchased from infected herds, or coming in contact with those from * 
infected farms, or ininning over ground occupied by diseased swine within a period 
of two or three months. 

(b) Infected streams may communicate the disease to herds below the source of 
infection. 

(c) Vinxs may be earned in feed, implements, and on the feet and clothing of per- 
sons from infected herds and premises. 

(d) Winds, insects, birds (particularly buzzards), and various animals may trans- 
port hog cholera virus. 

* Equally applicable to swine plague. 
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In regard a, it may be said that no pigs sKoiild be purchased 
from any locality until one year after the death of the last case of 
cholera. There are frequently, near the end of an epizootic, chronic 
cases which may live for three or four months without showing any 
distinctive signs of disease until they suddenly die. The post-mortem 
examination usually reveals extensive ulceration of the large intes- 
tine. The disease may thus linger in a herd long after all danger 
has apparently subsided. By bringing any chronic cases in contact 
with iiitherto unexposed healthy swine the disease may spring up 
anew, as a dying fire would among fresh fuel. Although our exper- 
iments have shown that the disease germs may all disappear from 
the soil in three or four months, the uncertainty of knowing 
whether there are any chronic cases continually adding fresh virus 
to the soil makes the period of one year not too long. It is advisable, 
In districts where hog cholera is very prevalent and is rarely absent 
for any length of time, for farmers to raise their own pigs and not 
trust to any animals from outside. In this way infection may be at 
least in part kept under control. When animals have been obtained 
from places which are not above susfncion, they should not be brought 
in contact with swine already on the place, but quarantined as far as 
possible from them and kept under careful observation for at least 
one month. 

{&) Perhaps the most potent agents in the distribution of hog 
cholera are streams. They may become infected with the specific 
germs when sick animals are permitted to go into them, when dead 
animals or any part of them are thrown into the water, or when pig 
pens are drained into them. They may even multiply when the 
water is contaminated with fecal discharges or other organic matter* 
Exi)eriments in the laboratory*** have demonstrated that hog cholera 
bacilli may remain alive in water for four months. Making all due 
allowance for external influences and competition with other l^acteria 
in natural waters, we are forced to assume that they may live at least 
a month in streams. This would be time enough to infect every herd 
along its course. 

(c) Hog cholera germs are not immediately destroyed by drying. 
Laboratory experiments show that they may retain their vitality 
from two to four months. Hence it is not difficult to see how a per- 
son walking on infected ground and among infected animals may 
carry on his shoes and clothing dried germs of the disease to any 
neighboring herd. For the same reason, hog cholera germs may be 
carried from infected grounds to others by feed, and by farming im- 
plements which have come in contact with infected ground. 

{d) There is no reason to suppose that currents of air have much 
influence in spreading the disease. Observations at the experiment 
station of the Bureau have left no doubt that healthy pigs may be 
kept on the same farm with diseased ones in pens not' more than 100 
feet from the sick without becoming infected, provided the infec- 
tion is not carried in feed and implements, or on the shoes and cloth- 
ing of persons, from the sick to the healthy. Moreover, the disease 
is an intestinal malady, and all evidence points to infection through 
the food rather than through the air inspired. 

The agency of flies and other insects is, perhaps, equally limited 
when infection is to be carried from one place to another. Our exper- 
iments show very well that the sting or bite of an insect cannot be 



*See bulletin on hog cholera. 
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sufficient to produce the disease. It is possihlOj however, that they 
may carry the virus from one place to another in the same yard. 
This will be discussed more fully imder another head. 

The agency of buzzards in distributing the disease in the Southern 
States seems probable^, although there is no jiositive proof. These 
birds will readily consume carcasses of dead swine* If the hog chol- 
era germs are not destroyed by digestion it is reasonable to assume 
that the feces contain the living germs, which may cause'^the disease 
to break out at some distant place. Of course the remedy would be 
to immediately destroy or bury dead animals. 

There is some reason to believe that rats, dogs^ and perhaps other 
small animals may carry the germs upon their feet or in their hair 
and thus infect premises. It is probable that the contagion is only 
rarely transported in this manner^ but there are outbreaks the origin 
of which it Is difficult to explain otherwise. 

Granted, then^ no communication between infected and uninfected 
farms, there still remains the danger of infected water-courses, upon 
which it is impossible to lay too much emphasis. In f act^ if the dis- 
ease exists anywhere along a stream all farms below that point are 
liable to infection unless use of the water in any form whatever is 
given up during the season* 

I5y P^yi^g particular attention to these points there is no doubt 
that the disease can be warded ofE even when in the immediate 
neighborhood* Hog cholera is analogous to typhoid fever, dysentery^ 
ana Asiatic cholera m man in many particulars, and there is a quite 
unanimous opinion that these diseases are most commonly trans- 
mitted througli drinking water. The same maybe j>redicated of 
hog cholera, and the mysterious spread of this plague will no doubt 
frequently bo inidersfcood by oxamming the water-courses. 

When the disease is in the noigliborhood it has been, customary 
with some to feed swine on a so-called preventive" medicine. 
These are frequently prepared or invented by individuals w^ho have 
little, if nny, knowleago of the action of medicines. The outcome 
is that the animals fed with these unknown compounds are not only 
not benefited, but their vitality is actually reduced, and when the 
disease appears it destroys the weakened animals much more easily. 
The writer has m ade posi-moHem examinations of several animals in 
the ^Vest where such preliminary treatment was going on, and the 
peculiar changes of the internal organs, not like any known disease, 
coiild only be referred to the action of such preparations. It must 
be remembered that there are very few medicines which are not in- 
jurious or poisonous in large doses. They should not be used except- 
ing under special conditions, and only given as recommended by those 
who have been trained to know the peculiar value and effect of drugs. 

The condition of the animals themselves is of great importance in 
favoring or preventing infection. When pigs are fed with liquids 
in which the specific bacilli only are present those that have been 
deprived of food for some time previous take the disease, while those 
whose stomachs contain food that is undergoing digestion do not 
take it readily. If, besides starving the animal, they are fed with 
some alkaline solution by which the alkalinity of the stomach is 
increased, the pathogenic effect is still more pronounced. Any dis- 
order of digestion by which the secretion of gastric juice is dimin- 
ished or checked and the mucus is increased in quantity will increase 
the susceptibility of the animal to infection,, because the alkalinity 
of the mucous membrane will favor rather than destroy the virus. 
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Any mode of feeding whicli produces constipation and overdisten- 
sion of the large intestine is likely to favor the disease, as the virus 
is retained for a longer time. During epizootics, therefore, be- 
sides the preventive measures suggested, the animals should be care- 
fully fed upon food which tends to keep the bowels open and the 
feces soft, and which does not interfere with normal digestion. 

When there is a suspicion that a herd has been infected, although 
the disease has not yet appeared, disinfection and all the rules laid 
down below, as if the disease were actually present, should be carried 
out with great care. 

When hog cholera has appeared in a herd or on a farm, precau- 
tions should be taken for two reasons: (1) To prevent the virus from 
being carried to other farms and infecting other herds; (2) to prevent 
the loss of the entire herd, or, if this is not possible, to stamp out the 
disease in such a way that the ground shall not infect healthy animals 
subsequently introduced. 

The rules under the first head should be prescribed by law to pro- 
tect property from the consequences of the carelessness or the will- 
fulness of those who refuse to take proper precautions. They may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) The dead animals should be immediately disposed of either by burial or by burn- 
ing, or if they are taken to some rGndoring eKtablishment their transportation should 
be governed by well-delined rules which will prevent the dissemination of virus on 
roads, in wagon.^, cars, etc. 

(&) Streamss should be carefully i:>rotect<^d from pollution. 

(c) No animals should bo removed from any infected herd or locality to another 
free from the disea.-ie, except for slauglitor, for at least six months after tlie last case 
of diseiise has dicni or recovered. 

(a) Tlxe proper disposal of dead ainmals is a matter of great ini- 

Eortaiice, for the bodies not only contain the germs of the disease, 
ut the latter will multiply enorinously dmnng summer heat in the 
internal organs after life has been extinguished. Eacli dead body 
must therefore be regarded as a focus of the disease unless properly 
disposed of. It may be biu'ied. In such case it must be so deep that 
no animal can get at it. It should be covered by a layer of powdered 
or slaked lime Beveral inches thick^ and the groimd over the body like- 
wise sprinkled with a thin layer of the same. If the carcasses are 
burned, care should be taken that any parts not consumed are buried 
as directed. If they are carried away some distance to rendering es- 
tablishments, employife of sucli establishments slioald be compelled 
to wrap around th e carcasses strong cloths wetted with a 2 per cent* 
solution of carbolic acid, so as to protect the roads from the virulent 
drippings. 

(o) The danger from infected streams has already been mentioned 
at length. Those must be protected by law in such a way that no 
sick animals sliouhl bo allowed to go near them, and that no carcasses 
be thrown into them or deposited where drainage may carry the virus 
from the body into the water. Nor should the drainage from pens be 
permitted to now into them. 

(c) Hogs are freqxiontly affected with cholera of a mild form, which 
lasts several months before some form of septic infection or degener- 
ative changes in the intenial organs produce death ;^ hence it is im- 
portant to insist upon knowing when the last case of disease occurred. 
Since it has been demonstrated that hog cholera germs may remain 
alive in the soil from tliree to four months, this rule will not appear 
unreasonable as a safeguard. 
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These rules will be sufficient, if properly executed, to confine the 
disease within narrow limits. There is no doubt that hog cholera 
virus dies out over the greater paijt of our country after epizootics 
have sv^^ept over it. We have no reason to believe that it can sur- 
vive in the soil from one end of the year to the other. It is, in fact, 
highly probable that it is transported and distributed from a few 
places where for some reason cases have occurred throughout the 
year and have thus kept the virus alive. There are no experiments 
on record which show that the hog cholera germs may be found in 
the soil and water independent of the disease. They have been looked 
for but have never been found excepting in the body or discharges of 
diseased swine. 

In view of the fact that the disease can be kept under control, the 
legislatures of those States which suffer most severely from this 
plague should take steps to enact rules similar to those formulated 
above. The States of Kansas and Nebraska have on their statute 
books laws of this character, which read as follows : 

XANSAS. 

AK ACT to prevent the spread of disease among swine« 

Be it eyiacted by the legislature of the State of Kansas^ It is hereby made the 
duty of every person who owns or who has the control of any hog that has died of any 
disease to bury or burn the same within twenty-four hours after such hog has died ; 
and any person who knowingly fails or refuses to comply with the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and'upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sec. S. Whoever shall knowingly barter or sell any hog afflicted with any disease 
without giving full information concerning said disease shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be lined not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sec. 3. Whoever sliall knowingly barter or sell any hog which has died of any 
disease shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. Whoever shall throw or deposit a dead hog in any river, stream, creek, or 
ravine shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

NEBRASKA, 

AN ACT to prevent the spread of hoff cholera and other kindred disesases, and prevent traffic in ani- 
mals dying from infectious or other diseases. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: That it shall be the duty 
of the owners of swine or other domestic animals dying from cholera or other dis- 
eases, within twenty-four hour^ after their death, to cause the carcasses of such 
animals to be suitably buried or burned up, on the premises owned or occupied by 
such person. 

Sec. 2. If the owner of any swine or otlier domestic animals dying from cholera 
or other disease, or any other person shall sell or dispose of the carcass of such swine 
or other , domestic animals, to any person for the purpose of manufacturing the 
same into soap or rendering the same into lard, or for other purposes, or if any per- 
son shall buy, or otherwise obtaSn the carcass of any swine or other domestic ani- 
mals, dying from cholera or otlier disease for manufacturing purposes as aforesaid, 
or any other purpose except that of burial or burning, as provided in the preceding 
section, every such person shall upon conviction be fined m any sum not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing six months. 

Sec. 3. Whereas an emergency exists, this act shall be in force and take effect 
from and after its passage. 
Approved, March 4, 1885. 

• 

These laws, altliough. not sufficiently explicit, toucK upon the most 
important points, and are great strides in the right direction. We 
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■wotJd suggest laws embodying the three heads in their entirety as 
given above undSr a, b, and e, together with direotions for their 
proper execution. The disease spreading so easily and rapidly re- 
quires great promptness of action and quite different rules from those 
which must be adopted in the suppression of glanders or tuherculosis, 
for example. The difference is due to the nature of the specific mi- 
orohe so unlike those causino- the two diseases mentioned. 

It is not strange that so little attention has been paid to the re- 
striction of this disease in the past, since legislators and boards of 
health and State veterinarians have had no scientific basis upon which 
to frame laws. Even now efforts are being made in various quarters 
to controvert or openly deny the accuracy of the investigations and 
results obtained by the Bureau, and throw the whole subject back 
into the chaos in which it was but a few years ago. This must have 
anything but a salutary effect upon those intrusted with the framing 
and execution of specific laws for the protection of domesticated 
animals. 

Having thus far dwelt upon the means which must be resorted to 
prevent the spread of the disease from one place to another, it be- 
comes necessary to consider some of the measures that should be em- 
ployed in checking it after it has once taken foothold in a herd. But 
how are we to recognize the disease? To answer this question it may 
be well to recapitulate briefly some of the more important features 
of the malady m as simple language as possible. 

It is quite common for the disease to announce itself by a few sud- 
den deaths. . The stricken animals may seem well a day, perhaps 
only a few hours, before death. In order to remove any doubts as to 
the precise nature of the disease it is best to examine one or more of 
the animals before burying or burning them. This should be done 
m a secluded place which pigs can not reach and the ground thor- 
oughly disinfected as will be described later. The disease in the sud- 
den cases can bo easily recognized. The spleen is as a rule very black 
and enlarged. Spots of blood from the size of a pin's head to a quar- 
ter inch or more will bo seen in the fat under the skin on the intes- 
tines, lungs, heart, and kidneys. The lymphatic glands are purplish 
instead of a pale pink. When the large intestines are opened they 
are found covered with these dark spots of blood more or less uni- 
fornily and entirely. Often the contents are covered with clotted 
blood. Ally or all of these may be considered as signs of the disease 
m its most virulent form. In many outbreaks the early cases do not 
succumb BO rapidly. They grow w( aker, lie down much of the time, 
eat but little, and usually have diarrhea. Most of such cases may 
hnger for weeks, meanwhile scattering the poison in the discharges, 
ilie disease may be recognized in these cases as soon as they are ob- 
served to act suspiciously, and there should be no delay indetermin- 
mg at_once^the nature of the disease. When the animal has been 
opened the large intestine should be carefully slit up and examined, 
beginning with the blind or upper end. There will be seen round- 
ish yellow or blackish spots, having an irregular- depressed, some- 
times elevated surface. These spots are ulcers and correspond to dead 
portions of the mucous membrane, and they are frequently seen from 
the outside as soon as the animal is opened. Sometimes the mem- 
brane has been entirely destroyed. 

la order to comprehend fully the reasons for the preventive meas- 
ures suggested, let us briefly trace the various ways in which hog 
Aa88- — -11 
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cholera bacteria may pass from a diseased or dead animal to a 
healthy one. 

Pigs may become directly infected by feeding on the carcasses oi 
snch as have died of the disease; or by feeding on the feces and urine 
of sick animals ; or they may become indirectly infected by feeding 
upon material in which hog cholera bacteria are accidentally present 
and in which they have multiplied. This would include milk, water, 
and perhaps most vegetables in a boiled condition. It has been 
pointed out in preceding pages that hog cholera bacteria multiply 
very abundantly in milk, especially in warm weather; that they re- 
main alive in water for months, and that they multiply upon boiled 
potato. It has also been shown by an extended series of experiments 
that they may remain alive in the soil for from one to four months* 
The sources of infection are thu8 numerous enough. It has likewise 
been demonstrated that these disease germs will resist drving for 
several months. Hence dried discharges of the sick, or the dried 
bodies of dead animals, are still infectious. 

The channel of infection is, in most cases, the food and drink. 

This has been frequently demonstrated and emphasized in forego- 
ing reports. 

The food, after leaving the stomach, passes in a liquid condition 
through the small intestine, so that this never seems filled ; in fact, 
its only contents is a coating of semi-liquid matter over the mucous 
membrane. It passes through the small intestine quite rapidly, but 
on reaching the large intestine the undigested remains become more 
consistent V because the liquid is re-absorbed and is kept here for 
some time. The bacteria, if not destroyed by the gastric juice, pass 
quickly through the small intestine, but in the large intestine they 
begin to multiply and afctacJv the mucous membrane, which they de- 
stroy. Thus tlie feces or discharges of diseased pigs, wherever de- 
posited, scatter larger or smaller qu antities of the virus in this way, 
completing the circle of infection. 



herd from taking the disease, the following measures are suggested 
as of importance> some or all of which maybe carried out according 
to circumstances:* 

(a) Removal of still healthy aninials to inclosed uninfected ground or pens as 
far asjposslble from infected localities. 
(6) Destruction of all diseased animals.^^ 
(o) Careful burial or burning of carcasses. 

(d) Repeated thorough disinfection of the infected premises. 

(e) Great cleanliness, both as to surroundings and as regards the food, to prevent 
its becoming infected. 

(a) The importance of this measure need not be insisted upon 
after what has been stated of the Tarious -ways in which pigs may 
be infected. The distance to which they may be removed will, of 
course, depend on circumstances* They should be kept so far away 
that there can be no means of communication either by direct con- 
tact, by drainage of the surf aco of the soil, or by gusts of wind. They 
should not be kept too closely confined, for if the disease should have 
attacked one or more, and not manifested itself before Temovalp the 
infection would become general Even after this precaution is taken, 
latent disease among such as are apparently heaXthy may infect the 
new grounds and the remaining healthy animals. This danger is in- 
creased by the fact that not unfrequently a number of animals be- 
come infected from the same source at the same time. Some will 
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show symptoms very speedily; in otters the disease will remain latent 
for a longer timev Under siich circ^ it is impossible to 

proi^erly isolate the well from the sick. Then there is the dijS&cnlty 
of preventing the healthy animals from carrying the virus on the 
skin and feet into their new q_narters. These drawbacks may be in 
part overcome by very prompt action when the first signs of disease 
appear in a herd, before the virus has had an opportunity of being 
scattered about. The bodies of those to be removed may be fairly 
well disinfected by pouring over them a 3 per cent, solution of car- 
bolic acid/ and forcing them to walk through such a solution. 

(b) This measure is recommended to prevent the further spread of 
the virus by the diseased animals. In view of the fact that few re- 
cover; that even these few are stunted and of little value; that there 
is no relialJle means of treatment which will eventually cure^ destruc- 
tion of all sick animals is the simplest and most economical proced- 
ure in the end. 

(o) The disposal of carcasses has already been discussed. This 
very important measure shotild never be los^^ 

(a) Among the various disinfectants wliich can be recommended 
are the following : 

No. 1. Slaked or unslaked lime, used both as a powder and as slaked lime contain- 
ing about 5 to 10 per cent, of dry lime (from one-half to 1 pound of lime to a 
gallon of water). 

No. 2. Crude carbolic acid» prepared by adding to the crude carbolic acid, obtain- 
able from druggists at about t)0 cents a gallon, an equal quantity of ordinary sul- 
phuric acid. This mixture is to be carefully added to water in the proportion of 2 
ounces to 1 gallon of water (about I J per cent, by volume). 

No. 3. A 1 per cent, solution (by volume) of ordinary sulphuric acid (1^: oimceB of 
the acid to ' 1 gallon of water). 

No. 4. A 2 per cent, solution of carboUc acid. Tliis is prepared by heating the 
crystals slightly until they melt and adding the resulting liquid to hot water, in the 
proportion of li ounces to half a gallon of water. (A pound of carbolic acid, crys- 
tallized, retails at 55 cents.) 

No. 5. Boiling water. 

The careful laboratory experiments with these disinfectants, npon 
which.their practical application is based, are given in the forthcom- 
ing bnlletin on ho^g cholera We shall confine ourselves in this place 
to a desoription of their employment. 

Disinfectants are substances which, in solutioiis of a certain 
strength, nr e capable of destroying disease germs. Consequently 
they shoiild be applied wherever the disease germs are supposed to 
be. In case of hog cholera they are attached to the sides and floor- 
ings of pens, and to the various utensils used in cleaning them. 
They aremixed Avith the earth over which the diseased a,nimalshave 
run, or in the water which they have frequented. In the report of 
the Department for 1886 the use of mercuric chloride f corrosive sub- 
limate) was recommended, as it is a powerful disinfectant. Since 
that time other disinfectants have been tested which are equally cheap 
and easily procurable. The main objection to mercuric chloride is 
its extremely poisonous character, which makes it undesirable to 
deal with it. This substance has therefore been thrown out, in spite 
of its powerful germicide properties, from our list of available disin- 
fectants. 

The wood- work of pens, fences, flooring, etc., is best disinfected by 
using upon it, with a broom, solution No 3, until thoroughly wet. 
In preparing this solution it should be stated that the mixing must 
be done in a glass bottle or jar, and the mixture poured slowly into 
the proper amount of water in a wooden pail. This should be rinsed 
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out after using to prevent the acid from slowly destroying the iron 

^^■^henever No. 2 is not obtainahle No. 3 may be used in its place, 
which seems to be equally efficient. ^ . ■ 

Lime is a very efficient disinfectant for hog cholera. Expenments 
have shown that a solution containing only .02 per cent, will destroy 
the bacteria. When much organic matter is present, as muoH as ,o 
per cent, to 1 per cent, may be necessary. We recommend the pro- 
portions given imder No. 1, which give from ten to t"wenty times tiie 
strength required. The resulting liquid is not too thick to be easily 
manipulated. It may be used on wood-work as a whitewash, and it 
may be spread as a thin layer over the soil which has been infected. 

The 2 per cent, solution of pure carbolic acid should be used when- 
ever No. 3 may act injuriously by virtue of the sulphuric acid which 

it contains. ^-r , -i 

In general we recommend the use of No. 2, or No. 3 as often as it 
may seem necessary. It should bo dashed upon the infected pens, 
troughs, tools, and over the infected soil. When there is no ^objec- 
tion to lime this may be used on the soil, as it is equally^ efficient. 
The discharges should bo covered with powdered or slaked lime, and 
this should be thrown in abundance into pools, or wherever water 
stagnates. In the case of troughs for feed, iron tools, etc., which are 
liable to injury, the disinfectant should be washed away with boiling 
water if this is at hand. Boiling water will destroy hog cholera 
germs by simple contact, and the disinfection will thus be made more 
complete. Shoes may be disinfected by rubbing them with solution 
No. 4. ■ • . " . 

It must be carefully borne in mind that no manure from sick pigs 
should be removed until it has been treated with disinfectants. The 
cleaning mUst be done after disinfection and not before, to prevent 
the dissemination of living virus. . -.V -. 

The agency of mice and rats in transporting virus will depend upon 
the promptness and thoroughness with which disinfection and cleanli- 
ness are practiced. Mice are more dangerous than rats, in so far as 
they may take the disease by feeding. Flies can only carry such 
small quantities of the virus that they are not likely to prove danger- 
ous if disinfoctibn and cleaning of feed troughs is attended to. 

If these measures are carefully carried out the disease may either be 
checked or else mild cases only will appear, owing to the small quan- 
tity of poison which the animals are likely to consume with the food. 

the epizootic may be terminated by the destruction of most of the 
herd. This unfortunately is usually the case. What precautions 
must be taken to prevent subsequent outbreaks? 

If only a few animals remain it is best to slaughter them, as they 
are likely to sulfer with the disease in a mild form and continue to 
infect the premises. If no more animals remain, there should be a 
final thorough disinfection and subsequent cleaning of the whole ox- 
posed territory, including every nook or corner where the disease has 
existed. This should be done with solution No. 2 or No. 3, as di- 
rected, used as freely as possible. After one or two days the ground 
may be covered with a thin layer, one-eighth inch or more, of slaked 
lime in the strength above given and left undisturbed. If there is 
no objection to whitewash tliis may be applied to infected wood- work 
as an^ additional safeguard. Even after this thorough treatment it 
is best not to place any fresh pigs on the premises for at least four 
months after the final disinfeotioh. When animals still remain that 
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have been exposed and have not taken the disease, no fresh animals 
should be introduGed for at least six months after the termination of 
the outbreak. The disinfection must have been equally thorough. 

There are often conditions "which make it necessary in certain 
kinds of business to immediately introduce fresh pigs upon a jjlace 
which has been infected with hog cholera. In such cases, the de- 
struction of all remaining animals and the thorough disinfection of 
the premises are the only things to be relied upon to prevent a fresh 
outbreak. 

After all this trouble has been taken, there is still remaining the 
danger of a fresh introduction of the disease/ and we would there- 
fore again call attention to the rules for prevention which are given 
above. These, after all^ must be considered as most important. It 
is much easier to keep the disease away than to eradicate it after 
it has been introduced, without great loss of time and money. We 
would also suggest that in those regions where the danger from hog 
cholera epizootics is always present, the methods of keeping hogs be 
simplified in such a way that disinfection may be practiced with- 
out too much labor and uncertainty as to the results. It is only 
necessary to visit a few farms to be convinced of the difl&culty that 
may be met with in endeavoring to eradicate the disease. The hogs 
are allowed to stray into the most out-of-the-way places when sick, 
instead of being kept in inclosures of definite form and size, which 
are readily accessible. The poison is thus scattered in such a way 
as to make disinfection impossible. It is certainly not necessary in 
raising pigs to aUow them to stray into arbors, behind hedges, hide 
themselves under barns and out-houses. In some farms which we 
have visited, and which were said to be affected with hog diseases 
most of the year, there seemed to be no places about the house or 
;^arden where pigs did not go. Under such circumstances disin- 
tection is quite impossible. The pens and other wooden struct- 
ures, fences, etc., are also apt to be m a very dilapidated condition, 
so that cleaning is very much complicated. Even under such circum- 
stances the germs will finally pensh without disinfection if enough 
time be given, since they gradually die in the soil and water, as our 
experiments have shown. A period of from six to nine months after 
all animals have been removed will be, in general, sufficient to purify 
the soil of these disease germs. In fact, the natural spontaneous dis- 
infection is very likely accomplished in many cases in from three to 
four months, hwt it would not be safe to rely upon this. 

TREATMENT OF HOG CHOLERA. 

^ Upon this subject very little should be said, for the reason that 
diseased animals are a source of poison and a menace to healthy ani- 
mals, and should be destroyed; IMCoreover, treatment is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, as the disease either terminates f atally> whatever rem- 
edies are usea, or makes the animal useless if it should recover. We 
therefore urgently recommend slaughter of the sick and thorough 
disinfection as the safest and most economical treatment in the end. 

Treatment, however,. is resorted to by a large number of owners 
of swine. The number of specifics, so called, which arebeing adver- 
tised is legion. We have? tried some of the best recommended and 
found them of no avail. Nor is there any specific '' known in the 
raiTge of veterinary or Iraman medicine that will cure diphtheritic 
and ulcerative disease of the large bowels except time, combined with 
careful dieting, rest, and a few palliatives to relieve pain. Itisim- 
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possible to carry out this treatment on swine. Tlie suceess frequently 
reported witli specifics in liog cholera is very probably due to the fact 
that the treatment is nstially adopted when the acute outbreak is oyer 
and the plague has assumed a chronic character. The aff octod swine 
linger for a time with ver;y^ slight symptoms of disease, and this change 
is credited to the '^ speciiic " employ cd. -y n - 

Remembering that the severest injurv is done to the wails ol tiio 
large intestines in this disease, we regarded it important to deter imne 
what medicine would give a prompt and copious evacup.tion of the 
bowels in tlie very beginning of the disease. Various medicines were 
tried by Dr. Kilborne, at the Experiment Station, among others the 
following: 

(1) Calomel a^^r^ya^ap.— February 20, 1888, to No. 4.63, SO grains calomel; No. 467, 
23 grains jalap; No. 468, 80 ^!:raiiis each of caloanel and jalap. February 31, same 
dose given again to Nos. 463 and 408. No rermlt, • 

(S) CVi?07W(2/.— March 7, to No«. 441 and 413, each 1 dram of dry calomel. March 
8, to 441, same dose mixed Avith castor-oil; to 443, about li drams with castor-oil. 

Resxilt: No. 441 was freely purged after second dose,, continuing for twenty to 
twenty-three hours. No. 442 was fi-eely purged after sixteen hours, continning 
sixteen to twenty hours, when it died. At autopsy Avere found intense inflamma- 
tion of stomach ; superficial necrosis of the mucosa of large intestine* with deep red- 
dening resembling liog chglera. No bacteria found in cultures from spleen. This 
inflammation was no doubt due to the calomel. 

(3) Calomel— yi^xoh 8, Nos. 403 and 468 received each 1 drajii of calomel in 2 drams 
of castor-oil. No, 468 was purged freely in twenty hours, continuing thii'ty-six 
hours. No. 463 was purged m sixteen hours, and made ill for several days. 

(4) Epsom mlts,—'S(o^, AQ'A and 405 (weight, 00 pounds) received each 1 ounce. 
Bowels slightly relaxed for one or two passages. Nos. 5539 and 377 (weight, 50 
pounds) received each 3 ounces in water. No. 839 was purged and made slightly ill. 
No effect on 377. 

(5) BarbadoeH aZoes.— Nos. 403 and 404 (weight, 50 pounds) received half a dram 
each. No effect. Nos. 373 and 380 (weight, 65 pounds) received each 2 drams, 
mixed in molasses. No effect. The saiue animals, five days later, received each 4 
drams with moia-sses. No oifect, except dk^^ 

(Q) CaMor oiland /ffrj7(miinc?.— Nos. 387 and 3S8 (weigJit, 50 to 60 pounds) received 
each li ounces castor-oil and one-sixth ounce turix»ntine. No effect. No. 387 re- 
ceived, live days later, 2i ounces oil and oiie-sixtli ounce turpentine. No. 388 re- 
ceived, live days later, 3| ounces oil and one-third ounce tin:pentine. No effect. 

(7) TAnsced oil and ttirperititie,--Nos. WS aiul 399 ( weight, 50 to 60 pounds) received 
each ounces oil and one-sixth ounce turpentine. No ettect. No. 383 received, 
five days later, 4 ounces oil and one-sixth ounce turpentine. No. 899 received, five 
days later, 4 ounces oil and one-tliird ounce turjientine. Both were made sick for 
a day or two. No catharsis. 

These trials sliow how difficiilt it is to cause movement of the large 
bowels in s wine, and tliey also snggest that this very sluggishness may 
make them susceptible to inflammation and ulcerations such as we 
find in hog cholera and frequently in swine plague. 

It was our intention to obtain a cathartic whicli would freely purge 
without causing any inilammation or ixTitatioii of the large intestine. 
Of tliose tried , calomel is the only available one. This must be care- 
fully given, as it may produce the very inflammation which it is de- 
signed to check, and destroy life, as was actually done in the second 
experiment. 

Concerning calomel, Ellenberger * says : 

Calomel (in combination with castor-oil) is especially serviceable with swine; with 
larger animals when the contents of the intestinal canal are to be disinfected and 
in inflammatory fevers. It should be given to ruminants with the greatest caution. 

It was our purpose to try calomel after having made these trials 
upon healthy animals, when the disease died out at the Eixperiment 
Station and further investigations had to be postponed. 

Lehi^ch d allgerneimn Thet^apie d. Haussdugethiere, 1885, p. 656. 
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If the large intestine has heen promptly evacuated the next im- 
portant step is to give only that food which leaves but little irritat- 
ing waste to pass into the large bowel, such as milk and gruels. In 
short, it is best to use only boiled or scalded food so as to help the 
process of digestion as much as possible. It may be necessary to 
repeat the dose of calomel after a few days. As to this mode of 
treatment our experience is not sufficient to warrant any positive 
statements, and it is simply suggested to those who wish to run the 
risk of treating this disease. 

There is another line of preventive and curative treatment winch 
may prove valuable in the future, namely, the feeding of substances 
with the daily food which, while not injurious to the animal itself, 
may keep in check the multiplication of the virus in the intestine by 
an antiseptic action. It is very important, however, to bear in mind 
that a large number of those medicines which act as disinfectants 
and antiseptics are likewise injurious or even poisonous to the ani- 
mal, itself. A too abundant feeding of such material, while it may 
reduce the mortality and lessen the wse verity of the disease in the 
sick, is liable to cause injury to liver, kidneys, and other vital 
organs whereby the nutrition of the animal may bo permanently in- 
jured. Such medicines, when carelessly given to healthy animals 
as preventives, may irritate the large bowel sufficiently to reduce 
its vitality and power of resistance when the disease actually appears. 
The proper medicine to feed must therefor© be selected with care, 
and we trust that experiments to this effect maybe carried on at the 
Experiment Station at an early date. 

There is another line of treatment wliich demands attention, namely, 
the introduction of a sufficient amount of some disinfectant into the 
body to be absorbed, and thus to make the whole body oppose the 
multiplication of bacteria. Eoch tried this method by injecting 
morcui'ic chloride into guinea-pigs and afterwardis inoculating them 
with anthrax bacilli. The animals all took the disease and died. 

At the laboratory of the Bureau mercuric iodide, a still more pow- 
erful disinfectant, was tried upon rabbits. A solution was prepared 
containing .001 gram mercuric iodide and .002 gram potassic iodide 
in a cubic centimeter. Of this . 5 cubic centimeter wa& injected be- 
neath the skin of the back of four rabbits (Kos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) for 
eight successive days. On the third day Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and a fresh 
rabbit (check), No. o, received hypodermically into the inner surf ace 
of the thigh i cubic centimeter of liq^uid containing .000001 cubic 
centimeter of a beef-infusion culture ot hog cholera bacteria one day 
old. AH the inoculated rabbits died, the dates being given in the 
appended table. Rabbit No. 4, which had received the iodide only, 
to observe any poisonous effect, remained well. The lesions were 
those of hog cholera and the specific bacteria were present in tho spleen. 
The total amount of the iodide given was .004 gram, about one- 
sixteenth grain. 



Rabbit Ko. 
(weiiiliiiis; 
eacji about 
2 pounds)— 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



.0005 gi-am merouric iodide 
daily. 


Inoculated with 

.000001 c. c. 
liquid-cultiire 
hog-cholera 
bacteria. 


Remai'ks. 


Jinie 22 to 20, inclusive . , . 




Died June 30. 
Died July 3. 


......do 




JDied July 6. 
Died July 3. 
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At the same time healthy pigs were fed with the same substance 
in minute doses to observe any toxic effect that might appear. 
These experiments were likewise interrupted in their application by 
the disappearance of the disease at the beginning of the year. While 
we therefore recommend, in general, the use of a purgative, such as 
calomel, in the beginning of the disease, and careful feeding subse- 
quently, we have as yet no actual experimental evidence that such 
treatment will be of any avail, owing to the frequent interruptions 
of the work. 

HOG CHOLERA IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

In the fall of 1887 a disease closely resembling hog cholera ap- 
peared in Sweden among swine, which rapidly spread from place to 
place, showing itself very fatal, and causing alarm and consterna- 
tion among the agricultural population. The disease invaded the 
territory of Denmark, where stringent measures were adopted to 
prevent its further spread. The following communication, received 
by the Department of State from our consul at Copenhagen and 
kindly forwarded, may serve to illustrate the measures employed by 
the authorities to check the epizootic. After giving briefly the symp- 
toms of the disease and the lesions caused thereby, Mr. H. B. Eyder 
continues as follows : 

The very prompt and stringent measures taken by the Danish Government, it is 
to be hoped, will be the means of localizing as well as of effectually stamping out 
this malignant pest. For example, circulars have been sent from the home de- 
partment to all the sheriffs througliout the Kingdom, instructing them to make 
publicly known that all persons who, within the last two months, may have pur- 
chased hogs or young pigs from Copenhagen or in its vicinity should imniediately 
give notice thereof so tliat their entire herds might be submitted to veterinary in- 
spection. Furthermore, an ordinance has been issued strictly prohibiting all trans- 
port of live hogs or young pigs from one district to the other, and that no removal 
of the animals shall be made from their present dwellings, excepting by special 
permission for the purpose of immediate slaughter; and, lastly, power has been 
given to all the police authorities, on any suspicion of disease, to order the imme- 
diate slaughter of the animals, and z post-mortem examination of the carcass to be 
made by the veterinary officials ; and on the appearance of the disease in any lo- 
cality under their iurisdiction to order the immediate slaughter of a part or the 
entire herd as may oe deemed necessary. 

It is thus to be hoped that by these measures further spread of the disease may 
be arrested. It is, however, much to be feared that, in addition to the losses en- 
tailed upon the Kingdom in the destruction of animals in the course of the disease, 
the sorely tried farmers in tliese days of agricultural depression will also be sub- 
jected to material loss in a diminished sale to foreign countries of their swine 
products. An order has already been issued by the German Federal Council pro- 
hibiting all importation into the German Empire of swine, pork, and sausages from 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which will be most seriously felt by the agricult- 
ural interests, as the exports of live hogs and young pigs are almost entirely di- 
rected to Germany, whilst the exports of pork and hams are mainly forwarded to 
Great Britain, as will be seen by the following tables, namely : 



Live hogs and pigs to— 


1881-'85,* 


1885* 


Pork and hams to- 


1831-^85.* 


1885.* 


Norway ..do. .. 

Great Britaiu tdo. . . 


S76,16G 
6,844 
2,895 


193.273 
4,704 
128 


Great Britain . . .pounds, . 

Germany do... . 

Sweden. .......... .do. . . . 


12,550,000 
2, 1)30, 000 
8,970,000 
1,S00,000 


20,240,000 
7,180,000 
3.030,000 
700,000 









♦Average. 



From the foregoing figures full evidence is afforded that whilst the exports of 
live stock have met with considerable decline in the latter years, a great increase 
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has taken place in the exports of swine products, due to the large number of 
slaughter and salting establishments which have been erected in this country for 
the development of the pork, bacon, and ham trade with England, and thus the 
loss to the agricultural interests it is to be hoped will not be quite so severely felt as 
would have been the case in former years under similar unfortunate conditions, and 
it is scarcely to be feared that England will likewise place obstacles in the way of 
the free imports of the products into her ports; for inasmuch as the imports of 
swine into Great Britain from this country have for some time only been admitted 
in slaughtered condition, and setting apart the facts that swine in mat-ure stage for 
slaughter are far less exposed to this disease than young pi^s, there will be found 
at the same time, under the close inspection which has been introduced throughout 
the kingdom, and the energetic steps taken by the authorities in all cases of sus- 

Eicion, an almost certain probability that no pork from a diseased animal can possi- 
ly be exported. The sale of swine products for home consumption plays likewise 
a very important part ; and it is here again to be feared that restricted sales will be 
sensibly felt until the temporary scare in partaking of swine flesh has had time to 
subside. 

In order that the energetic measures taken by the Government for the stampmg 
out of the plague may be crowned with full success it will be necessary that the 
agriculturists should give at the same time a loyal support to the issued instructions, 
and work hand in hand with the authorities. He who may delay in reporting or 
may attempt to conceal any disease or suspicion of disease that may show itself at 
his place will simply be committing a crime against the class to which he belongs ; 
and honesty in this as well as in other cases will be found the best policy ; for 
whereas he who reports the breaking out of disease amongst his flock will receive 
two-thirds of the value of the slaughtered diseased animals, and full compensation 
for the slaughtered sound ones, the dishonest party will incur not only risk of 
confiscation of the diseased meat offered by him for sale, but will also render him- 
self liable to heavy fines. The closing of Germany to the importation of these 
products undoubtedly can not fail to entail severe loss upon the agricultural classes : 
but if success can only attend the stringent measures adopted for preventing the 
further spread of the disease, it must be hoped the prohibition will be of short dura- 
tion, and that agricultural interests will soon recover from the blow ; but should 
the devastating plague on the other hand spread over the whole Kingdom, it will 
be nothing short of a national calamity, the destructive effects of which will long 
be felt, as. will easily be undei*stood from the following table of the number of hogr, 
and young pigs to be found in the Kingdom under census of 18S1, viz : 





Hogs. 


Young pigs. 




do,... 


285,317 


802,884 
334,707 






527.417 


727,591 



Great responsibility will thus rest not only upon the veterinary and police author- 
ities, but also upon the agriculturists, in devoting all possible energy in their mutual 
exertions to prevent the further spread of this dreaded eviL 

The disease is supposed to have been introduced into Sweden 
by boars imported from England for breeding purposes. Thence 
it was carried to Denmark,'^ in ivhich country it first appeared on 
the dumping grounds near Copenhagen, on which numbers of swill- 
fed pigs were kept. 

Chiefly young pigs up to tlie age of four months were attacked, the period of in- 
cubation lasting from five to twenty days. The infected animals refused food 
and were at first constipated. Later on diarrhea set in, characterized by the dis- 
charge of yellow putrid masses, frequently mixed with blood. The temporaturo 
^often rose to 105'' and 107,5'' F. The animals were indifferent to surroundings. 
Tail and head drooping. Conjunctiva reddened, frequently glued together with 
dried-up mucus. Respiration in many cases quickened and labored. ^ Occasionally 
a muco-purulent discharge from the nose. Not infrequently reddening in patches 

* Schiitz : Die Schweine^est inJDanemarkf Ardi, /. tm$8.u. prakU Tliierheilku7id^f 
XIV, 1888, p. 376. 
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was observed on the eaxs, snout, abdomen, about the anns and inner sides of thighs. 
The animals became very weak ; posterior part of body swayed in moving about. 
They concealed themselves in the bedding, and finally were unable to rise. Death 
followed insensibility and convulsions. 

A characteristic sign of this plague were diphtheritic changes on the apex, sides, 
and under surf ace of the tongue, as well as on the mucous membrane of the cheeks, 
hard and soft palate, and the tonsils. On these parts graj^ish-white or yellowish 
opaque patches appeared, which were sharply defined, and were converted later into 
ulcei-s by removal of the slough. 

in one herd the teats of several sows were affected with dai-k-gray, sloughing 
sores, with inflammation of the udders. These were infected from the diphtheritic 
sores in the mouths of the sucking pigs. In Denmark the disease was first recog- 
nized in this way. The acute disease lasted from five to eight days, but sometimes 
death occurred sooner than this. 

The disease appeared in Denmark in September. In Decembrr tlie plague took 
on a more chronic character and became less infectious. The infected aniujals fre- 
quently showed no indications of disease, only they were smaller and tlvir.ner than 
others of the same age. There was occasionally coughing and diarrltea. Some re- 
covered; others perished by a gradual wasting a way. The post-'mortem appearances 
, were very characteristic. The large intestine weis attacked in every animal, and in 
acute cases the small intestine and stomach likewise were reddened and swoiion, and ^ 
the surface in part covered with a thin layer of a gi-ayish-wliite or grayish-yellow 
soft mass, which consisted of fibrin. This same layer was very thick in the large 
intestine, easily lifted away w /oto in some places; in others the attachment was 
firmer (diplithoritic). In other acute cases there was simply reddening and swelling 
of the mucosa of stomach and sniall intestine, and diphtheritic changes in the large 
intestine, the fibrinous exudate being absent. Moreover, tlie follicles, Peyer's 
patches, and mesenteric glands were always tumefied. 

The seat of the diphtheritic process was the whole large intestine, more especially 
the coecum. The follicles and Pey(H-'s ])atches were nearly always affected. The 
ulcers appeared when the slough liad come away. In the ploce of the follicles but- 
ton-like Sloughs were formed, wliicli ^>raunally iuN aded the whole thickness of the 
wall, spread laterally, and ran togetlier into larger patches. The wall, thus converted 
into a cheesy mass, xvas fretiuently one-fifth to two-lif ths of an inch tliick, on the 
surface irregular, colored j'-ellow, brown, or greiai. Hemorrhage, due to the ulcer- 
ation, was observed in one case. 

In many animals the lungs were healthy. In some a nmco-purulent catarrh of 
the bronchi was present, wl iich caused nteleetnsis in one or more places with yomlg 
and weak animals. Usually the ventral and anterior lobes were affected. In the 
diseased lobes homogeneous, cheesy masses appeared later, sometimes as large as a 
walnut. These masses led subsequently to inflammation and adhesion of the pleura 
to chest-wall, pericardium, etc. The spleen was not chajiged as a rule. In a few 
cases only it was somewhat enlarged, soft, dark red. 

Wlien we compare these lesions witH tliose found in onr country 
we observe the absence of lieniorrliagic lesions and enlargenaeiit of 
the spleen and the presence of more marked exudative and diphther- 
itic changes in the large intestine. In numerous sections of ulcerative 
changes we have not observed any relation between these and the 
follicles. The lung lesions correspond closely. Whether they are 
due to the disease or not must be left undecided. We have frequently 
seen caseous changes in the lungs of animals free from infection, - 
and they are, x^^^i'haps, due to collapse, broncho-pneumonia^ and sub- 
sequent interference of the circulation rather than to the direct action 
of bacteria. 

The specific bacteina which are the cause of the swine disease are 
described briefly by Selander^* and according to his description 
they closely resemble hog cholera bacteria in form, motility, growth 
in gelatine/ and appearance in tissue. Their growth on potato is said 
to resemble that of the bacilli of typhoid fever in man, and tlms to 
differ from hog cholera bacilli, f Their effects on the lower animals 

* Centrahlatt /. BalcUriologie, etc, , 1888, i, 862. — 
f The chemical reaction of the potato surface, which varies considerably, fre- 
quently determines the nature of the growtli. Cult^.lres of hog <Jhplera bacilli on po- 
tato scarcely visible may be made very vigorous by making the potato alkaline. 
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correspond also, although the descriptions are too brief for careful 
comparison. There is no mention of the coagulation necrosis, found 
constantly in the liver of rabbits inoculated with American hog chol- 
era. 

In the beginning of the present year (1888);, Dr. John Lundgren, 
professor of yeterinary mediGinein the University of StocMiolni, was 
sent by the Swedish Government to stud v swine diseases in this 
country. He spent several weeks in the laboratory of the Bureau, 
studying the bacilli of hog cholera. A culture of the swine pest bth- 
cilli from the Swedish epizootic was at that time subjected to a care- 
ful examination. 

In gelatine the swine pest germ grows in general like ho^ cholera 
bacilli. On the surface of the gelatine the growth is very thin, trans- 
lucent, of a pearly luster, and spreads more rapidly than the hog chol- 
era growth. On agar-ago/r the growth is more abundant and moro 
rapid. Beef infusion, with or without peptone, is converted into a 
very turbid liquid within twenty-four hours at 9*5*^ F,, while hog 
cholera cultures are barely opalescent at that time, and remain so. 
Two mice wore inoculated from an agar-agar culture of the Swedish 
germ under the skin of the back. Both were slightly ill next day. 
On the second day one was found dead. The cultures from it remained 
sterile. It probably died from some other cause. The second mouse 
remained well On a rabbit the effecc was equally negative- No rab- 
bit survives inoculation with hog cholera bacteria. 

The effect of both germs on pigs was next tried. Two Erlenmeyer 
flasks, containing each about 300 cubic centimeters (two-fifths pint ) of 
sterile bouillon, were inoculated^ one with the American, the other 
with the Swedish germ, and placed in the thermostat at 95"^ F. On the 
folio wing day^ both flasks were clouded; the Svredish culture was cov- 
ered by an iridescent, very thin membraue. A comparative micro- 
scopic examination showecl the S wedish bacteria to be nearly twice as 
large as the American ; their movement was far less active than that 
of the latter. 

On the same day two pigS;, starved for about twenty-four hours, 
were fed with these cultures by drenching, i. the liquid was poured 
into the mouth so that none was lost. The pig fed with the Swedish 
culture showed no signs of disease at any time after. The other pig, 
on the fourth day, had a very liquid diarrhea, and was found dead 
the next morning. On examination, the sideen was found gorged 
with blood, but only slightly enlarged. Mesenteric glands enlarged 
and roddened. Stomach and ileum intensely Inflamed (enteritis); 
grayish masses (diphtheritic) attached in patches. The ileum was 
invaginated and projected for 2i inches into the caecum; mucosa of 
this portion necrosed; walls infiltrated, thickened, and ecchymosed. 
In the ciBcum the mucosa was covered by a very thin slough. In thvo 
colon tho membrane was deeply reddened, covered by a catarrhal exu- 
date and dotted with numerous very minute ulcers. Heart and lungs 
normal, Eoll cultures in gelatine, as well as liquid cultures from the 
spleen, contained only hog cholera bacteria. The invagination was 
very likely the result of the violent inflammation. 

These comparative experiments show that the two germs, though 
very much alike in appearance, were quite different with reference 
to their pathogenic effect. Professor Lundgren was inclined to the 
opinion that he had taken the wrong culture on leaving his native 
country. It may also not be improbable that this was the true germ 
attenuated on the way hither. As no communication has been re- 
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ceived from him since liis visit here, the question must remain an 
open one, 

FRANCE. 

During the summer of 1887 a disease was introduced into the vicin- 
ity of Marseilles by swine from Africa, which developed into an 
epizootic of a very fatal character. It caused great losses in the 
south of France, and at the time scientiiac men were sent from Paris 
by the Government to investigate the cause and suggest a remedy 
if possible/ According to Rietsch, Jobert, and Martinand * the dis- 
ease is chiefly restricted to the intestinal tract, lasting from^ ten to 
twelve days after the first symptoms have appeared. Occasionally 
it may last but three or four days, or be prolonged to several weeks, 
but it is quite invariably fatal. Sometimes there is diarrhea, some- 
times constipation ; the fever is not constant, the cough very rarely 
heard. The hind limbs are weak, the walk tottering. Appetite often 
persists to the end. The skin may become reddened in spots, es- 
pecially on the limbs and ears. Pigs over a year pld are much less 
susceptible. 

At the autopsy the lungs, liver, kidneys, and spleen are usually 
found unchanged, and the disease limited to the digestive tract. The 
stomach and the small intestine near the valve are ulcerated. Ulcers 
are present in the large intestine on the valve, in the csecura and 
colon. They may measure 3 to 4 inches in diameter. In animals 
affected with a chronic form of disease there may be ulcers on the 
inferior surf ace of the tongue and on the inner aspect of the lips. 
The internal organs are free from bacteria. But from the contents 
of the intestine and the ulcers a motile bacillus was obtained. Mice 
are killed in ten days after subcutaneous inoculation with cultures 
of this organism. Of ten adult mice fed with cultures two died in 
fifteen days. Of ten young mice all died when fed, the first in thirty 
hoxirs ; the others in fifteen to twenty-three days. Rabbits are but 
slightly susceptible. A young guinea-pig fed with cultures died 
tAventy-two days later. The iritestine showed characteristic ulcers. 

Dr. Rietsch very kindly sent to the Bureau a culture of the germ 
which he found. It was compared with the American hog cholera 
germ and the following characters determined: 

The motile bacilli of the sameformas hog cholera bacilli, but larger, 
grow far more abundantly and rapidly in beef infusion. A thin 
membrane and a copious deposit are produced in a few days, and the 
liquid becomes very turbid. On gelatine the colonies difi:er slightly 
from those of hog cholera. The surface colonies spread in thin 
iridescent patches from 2 to 5 millimeters in diameter. ^ In tube 
cailkares the isolated deep colonies g^^ to about one-third milli- 
meter in diameter. On the surface the growth is i*apid and spreads 
over the greater part of that which is available. The patch pro- 
duced is whitish, uniform in thickness, very irregular in outline, 
inclosing round spaces of uncovered gelatine. In the bottom of the 
tube a few air bubbles appear. On potato the growth forms a glis- 
tening, pale yellow patch at the ordinary temperature. 

Thus they resemble the Swedish germs very closely, differing by 
so much from hog cholera bacilli. A rabbit and two mice inoculated 
with the Marseilles germ remained well. Equally so a pig fed with 
400 cubic centimeters (four-fifths pint) of a beef -infusion peptone 

culture, - ■ - : ^ 

"~ ^ * Compt. jKend. Acad. Scimces, Jan. 28, 1888. 
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So far as our examinatioiiof tlie Swedish and Marseilles eultures 
have gone, it has shown them identiGal both as regards their positive 
and negative characters. They differ from hog cholera bacteria 
enough to constitute at least a variety. But the investigations of 
French savants of this Marseilles epizootic differ somewhat as to the 
cause* 

Cornil and Chantemesse described a disease discovered among 
swine in the vicinity of Paris which they consider identical with the 
Gevmeiti Schweineseuche and our swine plague. Subsequent experi- 
ments f to determine the biological properties of the bacteria causing 
the disease show that they are not dealing with the true swine-plague 
germ (certainly not as we have observed it in this country), but with 
one resembling more nearly hog cholera. Their researches concern- 
in^ vaccination are reported to have been successful on rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, but since that time nothing has been published concern- 
experiments on pigs. 

While Rietscli and Jobert J come to the conclusion that the Mar- 
seilles disease resembles hog cholera closely, Cornil and Chantemesse 
regard it identical with swine plague, although the germ they de- 
scribe is not identical with the swine plague germ, as studiedin Ger- 
many and in the United States. § 

It is interesting, in this connection^ to trace the march of infection 
in the south of France, as reported to the French Academy by 
Fouque, \\ as an excellent illustration of the ways by which infectious 
diseases may be scattered broadcast over a country : 

The disease did not, as was supposed, appear in Marseilles tOAvard the end of 
June! but in the month of April, and I have been able to locate three entii-ely dis- 
tinct centers of the outbreak due to the same cause— the introduction of African 
swine. These three centers are : The village of Oaillols, midway between Aubagne 
and Marseilles ; the village of Sainte Marthe, 6 kilometers northeast of Marseilles, 
and the herds of the Memterranean distilleries. 

(1) From the 10th to the 15th of April a breeder of Caillols received a drove of black 
swine from the province of Orans (Algiers). From the first week some cases of 
pneumonia showed themselves among the last animals. The disease gained rapidly, 
causing many deaths- The survivors were sold on the 4th of May following. 

On the 8th of June the same piggeries were restocked, partly with African and 
partly with Russian swine. Towards the end of the month there were cases of 
pneumonia.^f The Russian swine resisted less than the others. August 16 the pig- 
gery was again emptied. Finally, during September, the third attempt was made, 
exclusively with African swine. This also proved a failure. The survivors were 
sold in October. ^ 

During this tiine the disease reached the neighboring piggeries, stocked with a 
mixed Marseilles breed. The breeders of Caillols, alarmed by the ravages of an 
epizootic, the natm-e and cause of which they did not know, decided to sell out at 
any price. The neighboring localities, Saint Marcel, Saint Loup, San Juan-du- 
Desert, etc., were successivdy infected. Infection was spreadby the sales and ex- 
changes of sick and suspected animals, by means of transportation (carts often 
used m common by several establishments soiled by the dejections of the sick, and 



* Conipt Rend, Acad. iS^cfences, 1887, cv, p. 1281. 
fL. c, 1888., cvi, p. 613, 
i L. c, p. 1096. 

J^ In a recent review of the reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry by Duolaux 
(Ahnales de Flnstitut Pasteur, July, 1888) the reviewer regards this disease as iden- 
tical with hog cholera, and states that Cornil and Chantemesse had at first over- 
looked the motility of the germ they were studying, a rather unpardonable bit of 
carelessness. 

II L. c.,p.670. 

The writer calls the disease infectious pneumonia for want of a better term, al- 
though Eietseh dfetinetly states the intestmal nature of the malady. Fouque was 
no doubt led astray by the early misleading notices of Cornil and Chantemesse. 
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afterward used to transport healthy animals and their feed), and also by the lateral 
canal of Huveaiine, which receives at certain points running water coming from 
the grounds on whieh the piggeries are located; 

At the beginning of September all the valley of Huveanne, from Anbagne as far 
as Marseilles, was infoeted. Diseased pigs from this region wo meet again in the 
market of Aubagne, at the fair of September 21, and which became later on the 
most active agents in spreading the disease in the departments. 

(2) Toward the middle of the month of August the disease appeared in a piggery 
in Sainte Marthe, stocked exclusively with African swine. These animals camo 
directly from Oran without coming" in contact with any other of their species. 
Several days later one of the largest breeders in that vicinity, who for three months 
had not brought a single pig to his establishment, and whose piggery was at least 
600 feet away from the preceding oncj sustained a considerable loss, especially among 
the pigs of 180 to 175 pounds. 

(3) Finally, on the SSth of Juno, sick pigs came from Oran to the piggeries of the 
Mediterranean distilleries. There were very soon a number of victims of pneumo- 
nia, not only in the distilleries but also in tfie neighborhood, where tlxere were from 
4,000 to 0,000 in a comparatively small territory, A great many of the sick died ; 
the others were quickly sent to dilfcrent cities to be delivered to the butchers. I 
have traced the history of six sows which were sold from the midst of infection to 
Esraque, thence they passed througli the commune Rove and arrived in August at 
Gignac, where they introduced the disease. By an odd coincidence, some sick pigs 
from tlie same locality wore taken to the fair at Aubagne and bought by a breeder 
of Gignac. 

The fair at Aubagne, on September SI, marked the most important phase in the 
progress of contagious pneumonia - cluring the first fortnight in October there was 
a veritable explosion of the disease, which up to this time had been scarcely known. 

The importation of the disease by animals bought at the fair of Aubagne can be 
traced wdth the greatest precision in the suburbs south and north of Marseilles, 
also as far as Gardanne, in the comamnes of Soptemes, Vitrolles, Pennes, etc., to 
Gignac, as mentioned above, even into the neighboring departments, which con- 
tinued with the others to receive -consignments of Marseilles swine. It is also nec- 
essary to mention Puget, ViIlo et Grasso among the localities infected. 

In the beginning of" December, 138 swine were shipped from Marseilles to Nice ; 
nearly all died in a few days. From that time ca-^es appeared among the native 
pigs. 

On December 33, another lot of 133 pigs were shipped ; 33 were destined for Nice, 
and 100 for Italy. These last were sold on the 24th, in the market of Vintimille ; 
nearly all died very soon. 

For several years Marseilles annually exported to Spain, and especially to Bar- 
celona, a great number of pigs. Contagious pneumonia had been causing losses 
there for several months, even, it is said, at l^Iajorka in the Balearic Islands. The 
Spanish breeders, telle ving the outbreak of the disease with them was attributable 
to the importation of French pork, obtained from the authorities the permission to 
impose a quarantine of six daj^s at Poil* Bouc on sw^ine from Marseilles, to begin on 
the 1st of the following Februaiy. This measure has not been enforced up to the 
present day. 

From what has preceded I believe I can conclude that the epizootic of contagious 
pneumonia which has raged during the year 1887 in the interior of Fraiice, and 
which, at this time, continues its ravages there, is of African origin. It has been 
introduced by Algerian swine which came from the province of Oran, This disease 
has made 20,000 victims in several months in the province of Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Pigs, and especially those from three to nine months old, are oftenest attacked ; 
larger pigs appear less susceptible. The Marseilles breed, English (Yorkshire and 
Berkshire), and the Russian swine are more susceptible than the African swine. 

Two months ago about J)0 pigs tw-o to three months old, coming from Cazeres and 
LeFousseret, in thearrondissement of Muret, were uj-:ed to stock a farm in Gignac. 
These pigs, placed in the pens which had contained sick ones, and which had only 
been very imperfectly disinfected, remained in good health, while more than a hun- 
dred cases of contagious pneumonia appeai'ed around them in the same piggery. 
Afterwards more than 2,000 Gascon swine were imported by the single communeof 
Gignac. Up to the present time the disease has not re-appfeared. Are we here con- 
fronted by a new example of natural immunity comparable to that noticed long ago 
by ehativeau in Algerian sheep in regard to anthrax? 

TaMng into consideration what we now of those epizootics 

and enzootics of swine diseases in foreign countries, we are lorced to 
the conclusion that the disease in Sweden, Denmark, and France is 
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closely related to, if not identical with, hog cholera as it is found in 
our own country, 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE ATTENUATION OF HOG CHOLERA BACILLI BY 

HEAT. 

Heat has heen used by Pasteur in the attenuation of anthrax virus 
by exposing cultures of anthrax hacilli to a temperature of 42''-43° C. 
continuously for a certain number of days. Cultures kept in a ther- 
mostat at this temperature for about thirty-one days were so attenu- 
ated that they were incapable of destroying animals larger than very 
young mice. Kept in the same conditions for only twelve days, in- 
oculation failed to destroy adult guinea pigs. The former culture 
was denominated the first, the latter the second vaccine. To make 
sheep immime they wore inoculated subcutaneously with the first 
vaccine and twelve days later with the second vaccine. Subsequent 
inoculation with strong \Hirus had no effect upon the vaccinated ani- 
mals, although it was quite invariably fatal to those which had not 
been so treated. 

Although Pasteur's discovery must be considered a scientific event 
of great importance, its practical application is by no means a per- 
fect success. Experiments conducted by Koch, Gaffky, and Lofiier, 
in Berlin, have shown that the process of attenuation does not always 

fo on uniformly, and that the strength of the vaccine can not always 
e relied upon. A few ammals may die as a result of the first or 
second inoculation. This fact induced the last international con- 
gress of hygiene at •Vienna to adopt the resolution that anthrax vac- 
cination should not be x^racticed upon sheep in any locality unless 
the disease causes a loss of 2 to 3 per cent, annualiy. It was also 
shown in the experiments at Berlin that immunity after vaccination 
is not absolutely perfect when the virus is introduced with the food. 
This is perhaps the most conmion way in which infection takes 

place. , - , - 

The results obtained by Pasteur are sufficiently valuable to make 
it at least desirable to try heat attenuation for other bacterial organ- 
isms, although it does not follow by any means that the same proc- 
ess will suffice for all or oven a small number of disease germs, for 
these differ among one another very widely. 

Kittt has tried heat in the attenuation of the virus of Black Quar- 
ter in Germany by exposing the diseased muscular tissue, which had 
been tlioroiiahly dried in tlie air and ground to a fine powder, to the 
steam of boiling water at JOO'' C , for " four, five, and six hours con- 
tinuously. The spores of the bacilli of this disease were sufficiently 
attenuated after a six hours' exposure so that sheep inoculated with 
the powder in certain doses remained well after inoculation with 
strong virus. The reaction after the vaccinal inoculation was very 
slight. Hog cholera virus is destroyed by a fifteen to twenty min- 
utes' exposTU'o in a water bath at 58*^ 0. A momentary contact with 
boiling water is sufficient to destroy it, so that KitVs method is not 
applicable to.it but only to bacteria which form siiores. | 

The following experiments were undertaken with a view to test 
the method of Pasteur on hog cholera bacilli, and to- obtain, if pos- 
sible, a vaccine similar to that employed in the prevention of anthrax. 
Although only a preliminary step has been taken in this matter, and 

^ Compt* Rend. Acad, (Ms ScimceSyMav^ 

\ Centralhi: f. Bahteriologie u^^^^^ 1888, i, 571. 
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the promise of favorable results is not flattering, we consider it best 
to publish the results thus far obtained. 

The first step in the process was to obtain, if possible, a cultivation 
which should prove harmless to rabbits. This was to be accomplished 
by placing tubes in a thermostat kept at a certain fixed temperature 
as nearly as possible, and inoculating rabbits f rora time to time to 
determine any diminution in the pathogenic activity. 

April 9, 1888.— Four Salmon tubes of beef-infusion peptone wore 
inoculated from an agar-agar culture of hog cholera bacilli two 
weeks old, and placed in a d'Arsonval thermostat, the internal tem- 
perature of which registered between 42° and 43*" C. Two series of 
moculations were made on rabbits, one from one of the original 
liquid cultures at different intervals, the other from a culture re- 
newed at the end of every five days by inoculating a fresh tube. The 
result is most easily understood by examining the following table : 



April 10 rabbit 
inoculated 

AprU 35 died 



AprU 30 rabbit 
May 4 died 



Agar culture. 

I 

April 9 b. L |,* (a) 
April 14 b. i. p. (o,) 

|. ^ 

April 1€ b» 1. p. (aa) April 19 rabbit inoculated 
I April 24 died 



April 24 b. 



(as) 



I r. 



April 80 b. i. p. (a4) April 30 rabbit 
May 6 died 



r 

' 9 rabbit 



May 4 b. 



May! 

May IS died 



p. (at) 



May O b. f. p. (a^) 



May 9 rabbit 
May 10 died 



The first inocuiati6ns were made April 19, with culture a, which 
had been in the thermostat ten days, and culture a„ which had been 
freshly made on April 14 Both rabbits received about -J cubic centi- 
meter of the culture liquid liy podennically. Rabbit a^ died in five days 
with extensive coagulation necrosis in li ver and enlarged spleen. Ran • 
bit a died on thefoUowingday with thesamelesions. In both hog chol- 
era bacilli were very numerous on cover-glass prepartions of spleen, 
and obtained pure in cultures. The same results were obtained in all 
subseq[uent cases so that no further mention need be made of this. 

Two rabbits were inoculated in the same w^y April 30, one from 
the original culture a, the other from a^. Both died May 4 and 5, 
respectively. Lesions the same as with the first pair. 

Two rabbits were inoculated May 9, one from the culture a, now 
thirty days old, the other from a^, the fifth renewal of a. Both rabbits 
died on the 7th and the 9th daj^ respectively. The lesions were practi- 
cally the same, with the addition of slight hemorrhagic lesions in the 
intestinal tract. The period of the disease was, slightly prolonged. 

The result was not very satisfactory, therefore, for if any attenua- 
tion was going on its final attainment would demand too long a period 
of time. The experiment was therefore stopped and another under- 
taken. The temperature of the thermostat was raised to 45° 0. to 
hasten tho process of attenuation. 

*Beef infusion plus 1 per cent, peptone. 
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April 2a agar culture. 

I 



May 2^ rabbit MaylTb.i p, (^i) 

inoculated* I 
May ^ died I 

« May^b. l p. (5a) 

It; was found tKat cmltures inoculated from 6 failed to develop^ at 
the assigned temperature, so that this experiment was not continued 
any farmer. It deserves to be mentioned, however, that a rabbit 
inoculated from the original culture which had been kept at 45"^ C» 
for ten days died seven. days^after inoculation with enlarged spleen 
and coagiilation necrosis in liver. 

A temperature of 43^-^4:4° was next chosen, and the experiment 
conducted in the samQ manner, as the appended table will show : 

May Id agar culture . 
May20b.L p.^ (a) (43.5»-44*C.) 



June 8 rabbit 
June 14 dead. 



June 18 rabbit 
June S3 dead 



June 38 rabbit 
remainti^ alive 
Culture dead 



June 8 rabbit 
June 15 dead 



June 18 rabbit 
June )H dead, 



June 28 rabbit 
July 6 dead 



JuneSS- 

July 10 dead 



July 10 rabbit 
(remains alive) 



July 10 rabbit 
(remains allTe) 



July 25 rabbit 
July 80 dead 

AG 88- 



1 



June 4 b. i. p. (aj) 



June 8 b. i. p. (fails to 
grow) 



June 18 b. I. p. (a^) 



June 18 b. i. p. (a,) 



I June 28 b. i. p. (^4) (8up- 

(posed impure* but 
round pure,) 



June 28 b. i. p. (04) 
I 



July 10 b. l. p. (a,) 
(culture dead) 



May 16 agar culture 

May 29 b. L p. (b) (48j»-44<» C.) 

Jufcir 14 placed at 0.) 

III . 

August 4 rabbit August 4 b. i. p. 
(remains well) (sterile) 

-12 
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The rabbits inoculated from the original cultiire, after remaining at 
tlie temperature of 43. 5'''-W G. for ten and twenty days, died fromtlie 
inoculation disease, but those inoculated from the same tube after 
thirty and forty-three days remained permanently -well. This was 
not due to an attenuation of the culture but to its death; Turning 
to the series of rabbits inoculated from the cultures renewed every 
five or ten days those receiving culture liquid ten, twenty, and thirty 
days old died from the inoculation disease, while one inoculated after 
forty-three days remained alive, becajuse the culture was dead, i. e., 
it failed to fertilize fresh tubes after repeated inoculation. An adult 
guinea-pi^, inoculated fi-om tlie same culture material thii^ty days 
old, died in 12 days as a result of the infection. In this case only a 
few drops has been injected. This experiment demonstrates that in 

feneral the pathogenic power of hog cholera bacilli is only destroyed 
y the death of the organisms themselves. This is a very important 
fact. It will be remembered that in the attenuation of anthrax 
bacilli, their virulence was gradually diminished and a time was 
reached when tliey failed to kill all but mice, while they still retained 
the power of multiplying in nutritive liquids. In the aboye experi- 
ments even guiuBa-pigs, wliich are less susce})tible to this disease 
than rabbits, died twelve days before the ciiltiu^* was found dead. 
The latter may have been (lead some days before this, for no tests 
were made meajiwhile. 

This fact has an important bearing upon the nature of the path- 
ogenic activity of hog cholera bacilli, ft shows that there are two 
elements involved^ (1) the ptomaine action of the orga-nism ; (2) 
their mechanical effect. That there is a ptomaine action of these 
bacilli has been conclusively proved in the experiinents of the Bureau 
made upon pigeons several years ago. But this ptomaine action is 
evidently secondary to the mechanical effect of the bacilli in forming 
plix^s or thrombi in the blood vessel^^^ thus cgmsing desla^ 
of tissue by impeding the circulation. This tehdency to act me- 
chanically is not lost as long as the bacilli are aUve/ as shown by 
their fatal effect on rabbits and guinea-pigs shortly before they them- 
selves are destroyed. 

At the temperature employed (43.5°-44" C.) the original bouillon- 
peptone culture a died between the twentieth and the thirtieth day 
after the beginning of the exposure. The culture from this, re- 
newed at the end of every fifth or tenth day, died between the thir- 
tieth and forty-second day. Another culture, h (see table), which had 
been removed from the thermostat after the forty-siixth day and kept 
at the temjperatureof the laboratory (about 30°-33° 0. during July), 
was still fatal to a rabbit on the flfty-seve Another rabbit 

inoculated ten days later remained well, and a fresh culture made at 
the same time remained sterile, showing that the ap;parent immunity 
of the rabbit" was due to the death of the bacilli injected. This ex- 
periment also shows pretty conclusively that the pathogenic power of 
these specific organisms expires only with their life and not long be- 
fore. " 

It is evident fromour own experimentsfljid more recent ones made 
in France and Germany, and conducted on the same lines, that the 
amount of immunity which we may expect to gain from preventive 
inoculation will depend on the quantity of ptomaines produced by * 
the specific microbes, i. e., upon their poisonous nature. In other 
words, our success will depend upon the relation borne by the pto- 
maine to the disease process. If this factor is very gi'ea^t it is hi^ly 
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probable that preventirvrer^i^ eitlier witli i)tcmiaiiieB or with 

attenuated eiiltures will he mic^ But if there is, in addition, 

a mechanical element which may overshadow in inif>ortance tlie pto- 
maine element, the problem is not only complicated, but may fail. 

There are two other points in connection with those experiments 
which demand attention. One is the variation in the leiigth of life 
of the different cultures exposed to the same conditions. This would 
be a serious hindrance in obtaining vaccinal cultures of uniform 
strength should this method ever prove sue 

There was a noticeable change in tlie appearaiice of the serial ctI^^ 
ures after a sojourn in the thermost^^t. There was a tendency to 
multiply rather more almndantly, to grow in ininiite &to and to 
rise to the surf ace to form a thin, unbroken membrane. Tim motility 
was somewhat impaired aftera time. These changes gave rise to the 
suspicion of imimrities, but tests on gelatine plates showed that the 
suspicion was unfounded. These experhnonts will be contiimed on 
rabbits and pigs under similar conditions to determine whether any 
immunity can be produced by this method. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF AN OUTBREAK OF INFECTIOUS SWINE DISEASES 
NEAR BALTIMORE, MB./ SEPTEMBER,^^^ 

The practical difficulties in connection with the solution of the 
problem of inf octiotis swino diseases has boon i)ointed ottty in the an- 
nual report of the Department of Agriculture for 188^^ to bo due to 
the existence of two diseases producing lesions of the intestmal tract 
which shade into one another and aro thereforo ii()t dis^ 
by the naked eye. The presemse of the specific microb(i seoms to be 
the oidy fijiai test. As a rule, howeYor, swine plague is prim.arily a 
disease M the kngs, secoiidari digOBtiyo tract, wMla we 

have invariably f(>iin(l hog cliolora a disease of the intestinal tract 
and more partictdarly of tire large intestine, with nnimportiint lesions 
of the lungs very iifcly^ n^ due directly to the hog cjliolera virus. 
This difference may often serve as a guide when bacteriologic^d. ex- 
amination can not bo made, but even this is frequently misleading. 
The existence of extensive Inng disease as the result of the polar- 
stained swine plague organism Vloes not exclude thesiiniiltanoous jix- 
istence of hog cholera. ' It is not an un<^ommon thing to find the le- 
sions of both diseases as well as the jmcrobes wM^^ in 
tlie same aoiimal. The following cases ilhist3:^ite this 
things very well. Several pigs from two separate lierds near the city 
of Baltimore, Md. , which, were affected with some infectious malady 
were examinc^d and both hjDg eh(>lera aiid swine phigue germs were 
found in tlie same Minial. : One^ ^ese animals was traiirferred to 
the experimental stati<')n at Wasbin^^ii, and there ^avc rise to an 
epizootic of both dis(\ases. The ^ wine plague soon gave waytaihe 
hog cholera, however, and kter oiji lung disease was but a secondary 
element in the disease, hog cholera persisting with variable severity 
for months after. 

In the herd which contained the following pigs the disease broke 
out four weeks ago and was very likely due to the introduction of 
infected swill e by purchase. 
, September 10, 1888. — A small shoat (No. 1) from this herd was 
seemingly very ill. Flanks tucked in, hind portion of body swaying 
and tottering when the animal moved. It was killed by cutting its 
throat. 
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In tlie lungs was found broncho-pneumonia^ localized chiefly in 
the Yentral and cephalic lobes. In the larger bronchi lun.^ worms 
were present. Superficial inguinal as well as the mesenteric glands 
were swollen and slightly congested. The spleen was but mod- 
erately enlarged. In the upper portion of colon were two small 
superficial ulcers. The mucosa was otherwise intact as far as the rec- 
tum. In the latter situation it was covered with a peculiar grayish 
deposit, soft, almost like lard> without tenacity. It was arranged 
as isolated round patches, from one-eighth to one-fourth inch across 
and about one-sixteenth inch thick ; the mucous membrane for a dis- 
tance of 18 inches from the anus being thickly covered with them. 
They are easily removed and leave a slight depression in the mucosa 
without apparently any loss of substance. This exudate is made up 
of degenerated cells, probably epithelial in origin, but they are too 
far broken down to allow any closer examination. Immense num- 
bers of bacteria in this deposit of two kinds chiefly; a rather large 
oval bacillus, with periphery more deeply stained and a very slender 
rod. 

From tliis exudate a rabbit was inoculated (September 11) by stir- 
ring it up in sterile' water thoroughly and injecting some of the 
liquid under the skin of one thighv The rabbit was dead on the sixth 
day. There was an extensive sanguiiiolent staining of the subcutis 
of the entire abdomen, and of a part of the thorax and thighs. 
Groups of petecchia) on the csecuin. Some of the coils of intestine 
lightly glued to abdominal wall. Spleen small. The peritoneal sur- 
face is covered with minute cocci ; the same are present in the blood. 
Agar cultures from the peritoneal surface and heart's blood con- 
tained the same organisins. Although polar staining was not mani- 
fest, there was no doubt that the microbe vras the non-motile swine- 
plague germ. 

At the same time a rabbit was inoculated in the same way with 
lung tissue. This animal died in two days. The subcutis of inocu- 
lated thigh slightly blood-stained. The su]3erficial muscular fiber of 
a grayish homogeneous appearance. The fascia and muscles of the 
contiguous portion of the abdominal wall opaque, infiltrated. On the 
coils of intestine a few small masses of a whitish exudate. Spleen 
slightly enlarged; liver very much engorged. No bacteria could be 
distinctly seen on cover-glass preparations from liver^ spleen, and 
blood. ^ But tubes inoculated from blood and spleen contained on the 
following day only swine-plague germs. Eoll cultures made from 
the lung tissue of the pig were liquefied completely in a few days. 

The examination of the spleen gave quite different results. Al- 
though the microscope did not reveal any bacteria on one cover-glass 
preparation from the spleen, three liquid cultures into which a bit 
of spleen had been placed ^contained on the following day actively 
moving hog cholera bacilli.. On the surface of an agar culture a con- 
siderable number of colonies of the same organism made their appear- 
ance. A roll culture made from one of the liquid cultures contained 
about 300 colonies, non-liquefying, all alike, and resembling in growth 
hog cholera bacilli. 

It was very important to determine the pathogenic character of 
this bacillus in order to confirm the diagnosis based upon its appear- 
ance under the microscope and in cultures. 

Septemher 13.— Two mice were inoculated subcutaneously, each with 
several drops from one of the liquid cultures from which the roll cult- 
ure had been made. One mouse was dead September 19, with spleen 
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enlargedL arid in it immerous tog cholera bacilli; tlie second mouse 
remained apparently well and was kiEed fifteen daysla|er. I^^ spleen 
was enormously enlarged, and it would no . doubt iiave succumbed in 
a few days. But the following intravenous injection from an agar 
culture whicb was inoculated from the original spleen agar culture 
is sufficient to set aside all doubt as to the nature of the spleen ba- 
cilli: 

November 13, 1888.— Pig No. 90, black and white, about five months old. The 
right crural vein was exposed by raising a triangular flap of skin over it after 
thoroughly disinfecting the latter with a 1:500 solution of mercuric chloride. Five 
cubic centimeters of a beef -infusion peptone culture inoculated from an agar cult- 
ure about a week old was injected into the exposed vein with a hypodermic syringe 
thoroughly disinfected with 5 per cent, carbolic acid. The liquid culture was two 
days old when used. Two hours after the inoculation the temperature had risen 
from 103-1^ F. to 107" F. November 18, there was no swelling, but a slight serous 
oozing at the place of inoculation. The appetite was good. November 14, at 3 p. 
m. , the temperature was 1074''. The animal was disinclined to move, although it 
came to eat in the morning and evening. November 15, ft lay on its side, quietly, 
with occasional kicking. Found dead at 4 p. m. Autopsy held immediately- 
General blush on skin of ventral aspect, snout, and lips. No swelling at the pmnt 
of inoculation; slight blood extravasation. Spleen enormously enlarged, 14 inches 
long, two-thirds inch wide, and one-half to 1 inch thick, gorged with dark blood, 
and friable. Superficial inguinals enlarged, oedematous; on section diffuse pale 
red spots; cortex congested. Bronchial and renal glands enlarged, partly hemor- 
rhagic; gastric glands hemorrhagic throughout substance. The blood is thick, dark 
colored, coagulation slight, even after several hours* exposure to the air. Several 

f etecchiae on epicardium of right auricle. Eight side of heart distended with blood, 
nit a small white clot. Left heart contracted, empty. Lungs normal, excepting 
one-third of left ventral lobe, wliich is collapsed. Kidneys enlarged, deeply con- 
gested throughout. The> surface is thickly dotted with minute deep red points. 
The papillae SO deeply reddened that any extravasations would not be recognizable. 
A few petecohise in pelvis. Bladder contains about 80 grams of urine tinged with 
blood. The whole mucosa of stomach is deeply congested. In fundus it is hemor- 
rhagic, with numerous patches of necrosed epithelium one-quarter to one-half inch 
across. The upper 8 inches of duodenum in the same conaition as the fundus of 
stomach. Numerous red points scattered over mucosa of entire small intestine. In 
lower ileum a few hemorrhagic points. The mucosa of csecum and upper colon very 
sUghtly congested, but the remaining two-thirds intensely so. Hemorrhage here 
and there sufficient to stain the feces with blood which were otherwise normal. 
The mesenteric and n^ glands ail deeply congested; tlircii^io^ 

stance. ^ 

Cover-glass preparations from spleen pulp showed a large number of hog cholera 
bacteria. Cultures from the same revealed the presence of the same organisms 
only. 

Sepfem&erl9,~PigNo. 2, alive in the morning, dead at noon. ^ Ex- 
amined soon after death. Shglit reddening of skin on throat, inside 
of limbs and pubic region. Spleen very large, engorged, softened. 
Lymphatic glands generally enlarged but pale, excepting the retro- 
peritoneal ^ands, the cortex of which is deeply congested. Liver 
imparts a harsh sensation to the knife. Kidneys normal. EcliinO" 
rhynchi in jejiinnm attached to nlceroxis depressions in the mucosa. 
Lowest 12 inches of ileum contain several deep ulcers one-fourth 
to three-fourths inch across. The mucosa of the ileo-csecal valve is 
thickened, ulcerated superficially , and indurated beneath. There are 
several large ulcers near the valve and in the upper colon, from one- 
half to li inches across. The corresponding serosa inflamed and at- 
tached to neighboring organs. 

All but the caudal and dorsal half of the principal ; lobe of each 
lung solidified. The diseased principal lobe has a bluish red, the 
other lobes a pale-grayish red color. In the former the infiltration 
is in the form of minute whitish plugs in a red ground. The latter 
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on section has a glisteniiig, half -gelatinous aspect. The cut bron- 
chioles exude a milky, purulent fluid. 

Bacteriological examination of lungs showed in stained cover-glass 
[^reparations a large number of pus cells and polar-stained bacteria, 
!*ocated chiefly around the nuclei of the larger cells and probably im- 
bedded in the now disintegrated cell protoplasm. A few large bac- 
teria present. Of two roll cultures from this grayish lung tissue one 
was comi)letely liquefied, the other partially so. A rabbit inoculated 
from the same tissue (grayish) died in four days. 

The fascia of the inoculated thigh was much thickened, whitish, the subiaceiit 
musicular tissue diHcolored. i^ale. Intense peritonitis manifc^sted by a grayish exu- 
date covering large intestine and liver ; tlie serosa of the former was extensively 
ecchymosed and ghied to the Ventral abdominal wall. The exudate consisted chiefly 
of leucocjntes and itmnense numbei-s" of polar-stained swine plague bacteria. These 
were very scarce in blood. An agar culture from the latter contained only swine 
plague bacteria. A rabbit inoculated at the same time with the red hepatized tissue 
was ill subsequently, but recovered. It was killed on the sixteenth day. An ex^ 
tensive subcutaneous abscess was found over the abdomen, with necrosis of the skin, 
whicli was converted into a dried mass hard as a board, Spleen very slightly en- 
largedi 

From a hit of spleen pulp from the pig, which was eugofgedj dark, 
and enlarged, a roll culture was made. About one hundred colonies 
of hog cholera bacilli developed. Two 'beef -infusion peptone tubes 
into whicli spleen bits were placed contained on the following day- 
hog cholera and butyric bacilli. To test the virulence of the hog 
cholera bacilli, two or three drops of one liquid culture were injectea 
beneath the skin of two mice September 28. One died preniattirely 
on the following day with enlarged sfjleen, owing to the extensive 
invasion of liver and kidneys witn coccidia, and consequent degener- 
ation of these organs. Tlie second mouse died in three days with a 
large number of tmrda in the dilated duodenum. Both died no doubt 
from the inoculation, but their death wag hastened by the presence of 
the parasites, making the demonstration unsatisfactory. 

Another pig (No. 3) whicli had been found dead in the morning 
and undergone considerable decomposition was examined superfi- 
cially at the same time. The spleen was very much enlarged ; Itings 
normal. The large intestine contained extensive xilcers with local- 
ized peritonitis and adhesion to suiTounding structures. No bao*- 
teriological examination was made. 

A third pig from the same herd (No. 19) was taken, while sick, to • 
the Experiment Station of the Bureau in order that fresh pigs inight 
be infected and our study of the disease continued. It was found 
dead September 24, four days after its arrival. This animal also 
manifested both diseases, more promineiitly so than those alteady 
described. Both germs were found in its body, the hog cholera 
bacillus in the spleen, the swine plague coccus in the lungs, as the 
foliowing notes show: ^ \ 

Antopsy several hours aftei* death. No sldn discolomtion. Spleen very large, 
due to blood engorgement. Lyinphatic glands of n bdomen m general very Much 
enlarged, and sliglitly congested, excepting those of mesentery. Kidneys normal. 
Liver slightly cirrhosed, 8omewha,t giitty on section. Mucosa of stontacli covered 
with yellow bile-stained mucus, empty. Small intestine not diseased. In the ctecuna 
and upper 12 inches of colon, about a dozen ulcers, one-half to 1^ inches across, with 
a dirty blackish floor. The ulceration has jjroduced inflammation of tlie serosa and 
thickening of the wall. ; 

Ltings extensively diseased. Of the right, the caudal half of tlie cephalic, thfe 
entire ventral, and the cephalic (anterior) third of the principal lobe hepatized. Of 
the left lung the same regions, including the azygos lobe, are in the sanae condition. 
Over these diseased lobes the pleura is covered with a translucent, very thin exudate, 
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either in the f om of dots or a mesh- work, Onl^ a little of the adjacent normal lung 
tissue has the pleura roughened. The exudate is made up of leucocytes and a large 
number of slender bacilli. The diseased lung tissue, from the surface, is red, mot- 
tled with minute grayish 'dots; this mottling is faint in some regions, in others the 
dote seem to coalesce into grayish patches. The cut surface is grayish red. When 
compressed, whitish, semi-solid plugs are forced out of the air tubes. In some places 
these are replaced by a milky, fliaky fluid. They consist of leucocytes and epithelium 
with very few bacteria. No polar-stained bacteria observed. The bronchial and 
tsraoheal glands very large, tough, pale pink on section. The trachea and bronchi 
coated with bright red foam. In the ends of the latter some lung worms. 

Pericarditis probably aii extension of the pleuritis. Both sides of heart and large 
vessels contain white thrombi. 

A roll culture in gelatine from lung tissue developed a few fungi only, * A rabbit 
inoculated with lung tissue died in four days. The subcutis of the inoculated thigh 
much thickened with infiltrated cells (suppuration); over the abdomen also thick- 
ened and blood-stained. The caecum studded with hemorrhagic points and covered 
with a gelatinous exudate, which is also found on liver. A cover-glass touched to 
this exudate contains immense immbers of polar-stained b£U3teria; very few in blood 
afiid spleen. ^4gar cultures from these, however, develop in moderate number col- 
onies of swine plague bacteria. 

From bits of spleen pulp of the pig an agar culture, a gelatine roll culture and a 
liquid culture were made. The aga7' and the liquid culture contained the motile 
hog cholera bacilli; the latter also spore-bearing butyric bacilli. The roll contained 
but two colonies. Of two mice inoculated from the hquid culture one died on the 
following day V the other in five days, witli enlarged spleen, o.ontaining hog cholera 
bacilli in considerable numbers, winch were also obtained pure in B>n agar culture. 
This mouse had its liver and kidneys thoroughly infested with coccidia. 

At the same time a pig from anotliei* herd near Baltimore was ex- 
gtmined. The owner had purchased ten young pigs in May. They 
begaix to congh and gradually emaciate about one month ago; since 
then five had died. One of the survivors, emaciated, very weak, 
with arched back, tucked-up" abdomen, and dull, sunken eyes, was 
killed for examination. 

The spleen was not enlarged, The lymphatics in general were enlarged, pale, and 
firm. Lungs normal, with exception of two or three collapsed areas ftrom one-half 
to three-fourths of an inch across. Liver and kidneys normal. Catarrhal condition 
of stomach. In the jejunum a number of ulcers, to two of which echinorhynchi bxb « 
attached. Tliese worniB are very Ukely the cauHe of tlic ulcers. In the caBouni and 
upper colon, c^iecially on and around the valve, were about twenty ulcers, one-half 
inch across, Tiie slough fell out of moat of them while the specimens were being 
oiaJcHed from Balthnore to Wiishington. The ulcers deprived of the slough are 
neatly circular; the base formed by the muscular wall; the sides vertical, as if the 
mucosa had been punched out, the border being slightly tliickened. The slough 
itself was yellowish, crumbling. A rabbit inoculated with some of it stirred in 
sterile Avater dies in twenty-four hours with sliglit peritonitis, internal organs gener- 
ally congested and containing imnierous oval swine plague bacteria. A liquid cult- 
ure from the heart contained only swine plague bacteria, While a gelatine tube cult- 
ure from the spleen failed to develop. 

^ SVom the mleen two tubes of nutrient liquid contain a motile bacillus not dis- 
tinguishable from hog cholera baciUi A gelatine roll culture contains about six 
colonies of the same organism. 

^ To test the pathogenic power of this bacillus two mice were inoculated from the 
liquid eulture. One died on the following day, with numerous hog cholera bacilli 
in spleen and liver. Premature death, due to extensive degeneration of these two 
organs; which was caused by coccidia. The second mouse died on the seventh day, 
With enlarged spleen and extensive coagulation necrosis in liver. Both organs con- 
tain numerous hog cholera bacilli. An agar culture from the spleen confirmed the 
microscopic diagnosis. ■ 

We have tlius four cases in wliicli both hog cholera and swine 
plague bacteria are X;)resent according to the mieqiiivocal results of 
bacteriological examination. Tho same was ? observed in the out- 
break of swine plague which occurred in the l»3ginning of 1887, and 

* This swine-plague germ did not, as a rule, grow in gdiatine at the ordinary tern- 
^rature of the room. 
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>vliich was pnblished in the report of the Department of Agricnlture 
for the same year. In that outbreak the earlier cases examined re- 
vealed only s wine plague bacteria. Later on both ho^ cholera and 
swine plague germs were encoimtered in the same animal in a cer- 
tain number of cases. Finally the swine plague died out towards 
spring and only the hog cholera remained, causing even at that time 
soma very acute cases. The swine plague was the original disease, 
the hog cholera being grafted upon it when the swine plague pigs 
from a neighboring farm were placed in pens infected with nog 
cholera at the station. Even as early as. September, 1886, some in- 
vestigations in Illinois brought out the then remarkable and puzzling 
fact of two disease germs found in the same animal at the same 
time. 

Befoi^e describing the outbreak caused by the pig brought from 
Baltimore to the Experimental Station, it will be necessary to briefly 
indicate the condition of things at the latter in order to explain some 
of the occurrences which followed. 

In the beginning of the present year a series of experiments were 
planned to vaccinate pigs with sterilized cultures of hog cholera 
bacilli. Experiments of this character are reported as having been 
begun in the Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industrjr for 
the year 1886, p. 60. These were not successful on pigs at that time, 
aud it was thought best to inject the sterilized culture liquid in large 
uantities directly into the peritoneal cavity. Without going into 
etail, suffice it to say that about twelve pi^s were vaccinated in this 
way, three receiving 800 cubic centimeters in doses of 100 cubic cen- 
timeters at intervals of about one week, three 600 cubic centimeters, 
three 400 Cubic centimeters,^ and three 200 cubic centimeters. 

The experiment, including ail inoculations, lasted from February 
15 to the beginning of April. Owing to some accident or error in 
the sterilization of the culture liquid this sterilization was not com- 
* pleted in some of the liquid used, although a number of precautions 
had been taken to insure absolute sterility, which need not be re- 
counted here. One of the animals died of acute hog cholera on the 
day following one of the inoculations. Its mate died within fourteen 
days after the same inoculation of ho^ cholera. Another died within 
twentywf our hours after one of the injections because of some injury 
to the intestines during the injection*. As these pigs were- distributed 
in groups of three in diif erent pens, it was thought that the accident 
of using incompletely sterilized cultures was limited to one pen, but 
subsequent events showed this supposition, to be untrue. 

The remaining pigs, teri in number, were carefully watched for 
nearly two months (until May 25), and then brought together into 
one pen to await a favorable opportunity for exposure to hog cholera. 
There were in this lot Nos. 482, 483, 484, 490, 491, 493, andlTos. 8, 9, 
11, and 12. There were also added Nos. 5, 6, 13, and 16, as control 
animals. Of these animals, No. 482 died June 13, very much ema- 
ciated and with extensive ulceration in the large intestine. No. 493 
died July 5, of peritonitis, indirectly due to extensive ulceration of 
the large intestine. The animal had shown previous to its death no 
indications of illness. No. 484 died July 15, also of hog cholera. 
The lesions of this case will serve as an illustration of the others. 

Spleen not enlarged. (Considerable recent adliesions among coils of large intestine. 
The mucosa of large intestine contains ulcers as large as silver dollars, with a black- 
ish, irregularly gnawed floor. They only involve the mucosa. About the middle 
of colon a tumor is situated in the muscular coat of the intestinal wall as large as a 
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iorse chestnut. The contents are whitish, of a putty-hke consistency. Attached 
to the spleen by means of tough, fibroxis tissue, evidently part of the omentum, isa 
cylindrical encysted mass of the same consistency , 8 to 4 inches long and one-half 
inch wide. These masses represent Avithout doubt the place where the incompletely 
sterilized culture liquid was deposited by the needle. 

In the thorax the ventral lobes of both lungs are enlarged, airless, of a pale red- 
ish, translucent, gelatinous aspect. The bronchi of these lobes are filled with a glairy 
muco-pus and contain some lung worms. Two rabbits inoculated from an emul- 
sion of lung tissue both died of hog cholera on the eighth and ninth day. 

No. 483, found dead September 16, had several old ulcers in the large intestine. 
The lungs were extensively adherent to the chest wail by old fibrous bands, and in 
part airier and of a pale red color. 

When the Baltimore ;^ig was brought to the station there was what 
may be considered chronicJiog cholera, but no evidence of swine plague 
as shown by the inoculation of lung tissue from No. 484 into rabbits 
some time ago, and also the autopsies of the pigs which had died mean- 
while. The ulcers were probably directly due to the intra-abdom- 
inal injection of the culture liquid supj)osed to be sterile, and death 
was brought on chiefly through peritonitis as the result of the ulcer- 
ation. If the disease, so chronic in character as to elude detection 
and to last from three to six months, was still capable of infecting 
other animals it did not do so, as not only four of the yaccinated 
pigs but also the four control animals were still alive and apparently 
well. , , 

Soon after the arrival of the sick Baltimore pig it was penned with 
these survivors, and fresh pigs were put in the infected pen as the 
inmates died. Thereupon pigs died quite rapidly, with lesions indi- 
cating the presence of swine plague and a decided renewal of hog 
cholera of a virulent type, - Vaccinated pigs died very soon after in 
quick succession, some with marked swine plague lesions. A pe- 
rusal of the autopsy notes given below will show that they all suf- 
fered from old ulceration, except No. 12, which died from injuries 
received It also appears from the lesions that some of the pigs 
were very likely infected a second time. As the state of things was 
very coraplicated nothing positive can be said as to this point. The 
notes are simply given to aid in elucidating the subject of swine 
plague. As to two of the control animals which also died (Nos, 13 
and 16), it would be very difficult to state from the autopsy notes 
whether they had been infected from the inoculated animals before 
September 30 or had contracted the disease from the Baltimore case. 
Nos. 5 and 6, the other control animals, died of hog cholera contracted 
evidently after the arrival of the Baltimore pigs, as the notes will 
show. 

The introduction of the Baltimore pig was followed September 31, 
eleven days later, by the death of four pigs, Nos, 5, 8, 9, and 11, 

fifepiemfter 8L— No, 5, control animal,* found dead this morning. Skin of ven- 
tral surface of body reddened ; spleen enormously enlarged ani congested. Hern^ 
orrhagic foci in lungs, but no hepatization. Large intestine deeply reddened and 
slightly ulcerated. Numerous hog cholera bacilli in spleen. 

Pig No. 8, vaccinated aiiiuial, found dead this morning. Skin and spleen normal. 
Inguinal glands enlarged, oedematous, reddened. Liver oirrhosed. Kidneys with 
medulla congested. Stomach empty, mucosa bile^stained. In ileum several ulcers 
near valve. Mucosa of caecum and upper third of colon almost entirely ulcerated ; 
farther down ulcers isolated one-quarter to 1 inch across. Eectum intact. Lungs 
about twice the usual size when collapsed ; over both a pleuritic deposit appearing, 
dther as a mesh-work or as minute dots, which give the pleura a roughened aspect, 
or as a continuous membrane, accordmg to the quantity of exudate. Slight agglu- 



* These terms refer to the vaccination experiment. 
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tinatioft of lobes to chest waJls and to one another. In each pleural sac about a tea- 
spoonful of loose, soft exudate. , 

th^ parenchyma of tlie hepatized regions is in general red, granular on section, 
with much reddish serum flowing from the cut surface, but the ventral and cepha- 
lic lobes are in more advanced stages, some parts being grayish Ted on sebtion, 
others containing small foci of a peculiar pale, grayish-yellow color, with outlme 
sharp and sinuous. These are, no doubt, necrotic masses, or sequestra. They ate 
found in the cephalic lobe of the right lung. The same lobe of the left side is in a 
state of advanced broncho-pneumonia, the smaller air-tubes being filled with a glairy 
muco-pu9. The right principal lobe contains also centers of beginning necrosis. 
In the bronchial and tracheal glands, which are much enlarged, the cut surface 
shows grayish scalloped lines in a deeply congested ground. Trachea contains red- 
dish foam. The bronchi contain cylindrical clots of dark and pale color imbedded 
in mucus ; in the smaller bronchi a frothy, thin, rod liquid. The immediate cause 
of death, pulmonary liemorrhage. j. ^^-^ 

Cover-glass preparations f mm lung tissue show large numbers of polar^stained 
swina plague bacteria. A rabbit inoculated therefrom died in eight davs. The sub- 
cutis on the inoculated thigh and contiguous abdominal wall was thickened, pasty, 
and skirting this a blood-stained, gelatinous exudate. Peritonitis shown by the ex- 
tensive ecchymosis of theci^cum and a grayish, gelatinous exudate covering Bpleen, 
liver, and a small portion of the intestine with a layer of variable thickness, rhis 
exudate is made up in part of pus corpuscles and great numbers of . polar-stamed 
bacteria. These arci also abundant in the subcutaneous infiltrate, but rare m heart $ 
blood. An a</ar culture from the peritoneal exudate contamed on the foUowmg 
day a very thin, veil-like growtli of swine plague bacteria. . 

In the barely enlarged spleen of the pig hog cholera bacilli can be detected on 
cover-glass preparations. A roll culture and an agar culture contain the same 
bacilli only. ^ , . . , - ^ 

Pig No. 9, eight months old. vaochiated animal. Before this animal was placed 
in the infected pen it was fed portions of the spleen and large intestine of one of 
the Baltimore cases on September 20. 

Skin normal ; spleen barely enlarged. Cirrhosis of liver advanced. Kidneys 
with medullary portion dee])ly roddeaied. Lymphatics of meso-colon and near Jkid- 
neys enlarged and congested. Stomach contnins only a small quantity of bile- 
stained liquid. Duodenum extensively pigmented. Mucosa of caecum and upper 
colon almost entirelv destroyed, blackisli. Below the middle of the colon the ulcers 
are isolated. The a alls thickened and serosa iniiameti where ulcers occur. 

Lungs diseased ; considerable seruni in tlie riglit ]:>leural sac. The whole of tlje 
right lung and tlie ceplwilio half of the left hepatized and covered with a pleuritic 
exudate similiu- to that in the preceding case. The nrincipal lobe of the right lung 
is in a state of red hepatization, while the ventral lobe is farther advanced and 
contains the necrotic foci descaitod under Nf). 8. The cephalic, ventral, and apor- 
* ion of the principal lobe of the left lung in the same condition as the corresponding 
lobes of right side. Bronchial glands enlarged, with reddened cortex. Bronchi 
filled each with a dark, cylindrical clot. From the red hepatized rej^ions cover-glass 
preparations show polar-stained bacteria in gr<mps. The polar stam could only be 
made out clearly wlien the germs were magnified 1,000 diameters. Roll cultures 
from the lung tissue were useless, owing to the large number of Hquefying germs 
pr<^ent A rabbit inoculated by in jcctiiig } cubic centhneter of sterile water in 
which a bit of lung tissue had been torn up died in three days with a pasty infiltra- 
tion of the subcutis of thigh and abdomen, slightly blood-stained; in one groin the 
suboutis very emphysematous. Liver and kidneys congested; spleen scarcely en- 
larged. Peritoneum of caecum roughened; extravasations in meso-rectum. Im- 
mense numbers of polar-stained bacteria in subcutis as well as on inflamed perito- 
neum. Very few in spleen and blood. Two agar tubes from blood and spleen 
contained an abundant growth of the same germs next day. A gelatine roll culture 
f torn the blood remained sterile, (This germ rarely grew in gelatine at ordinary 
laboratory temperature.) ^ 

Proln the pig's spleen an agar culture contained only hog cholera bacilli, in a 
K>11 culture from a bit of spleen tissue about 200 colonies of the samfe germ and one 
prc^ucing liquefaction. - - , ^ . 

Pig No.M, vaccinated, about eight months old ; found dead this mornmg. Skm 
tiormal; spleen not enlarged. Lymphatics of large intestine (meso-colon) enlarged 
and deeply reddened; glands in other regions of the body enlarged, pale. Liver 
cirrhosed; Kidneys not change<l. Stomach empty? mucosa bile-stained, along 
fundus highly congested. Large patches of superficial ulceration in lower jejunum 
and ileum. In caecum and upper colon the mucosa is aJinost completely destroyed, 
as if charcoal dust had been rubbed into it. Walls much thickened. Very cu- 
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riously a latge divetticulum near the valve, forming a pouch, has its mucosa intact. 
Ulceration gradually disappeai^s near re^^ 

Th^ Itiiigs are also implicated, but there is no pleuritie. In all lobes are masses of 
hepatized tissue varying in size, the largest probably li inches in diameter. The 
hepatization is chiefly of the grayish variety, the tissue being very hard to the touch. 
Some of these inasses contain necrotic foci. The cephalic lobes are replaced by 
masses of collapsed tissue interspersed with emijhysematous tissue. Bronchial 
glands very large, pale whitish on section. In each bronchus a thin, cyhndrical, 
datk clot imbi^ded in much glairy mucus. Lung worms in the blind end of both. 
Cover-glass preparations stained in gentian violet show leucocytes chiefly j with many . 
polat^stained cocci located around the nuclei and very likely imbedded in the cell 
protoplasm, * - " 

A rabbit inoculated from thia lung tissue, very sick tlnrteen days later, was chlor- 
oforme The place of inoculation is occupied by an abscess situated on thigh and 
abdomen, and firmly attached fascia. No peritonitis. Spleen very large, of a gran- 
ular appearance, the ^ize due iiot to engorgement but cell increase. The larger cells 
have their protoplasm filled with deeply stained granules. A few hog cholera ba- 
ciUi can be seen. In the liver a few acini have undergone coagulation necrosis. 
Cultures in agar from the abscess and spleen contain only ho^ cholera bacilli. It is 
verv probable that the swine plague bacteria were destroyed m the organism of tive 
rabbit as indicated by the large absiiess and the condition of the spleen. 

No. 15, control animal, died October 4. Spleen very large and gorged with blood* 
The various lymphatic glands of abdomen, excepting those of mesentery;, hemor- 
rhagic throughout. Liver and kidneys not affected, Stomach filled with foOd^ 
in wie tovvest 8 feet of ilemn a number of ulcers varying from the size 

of a pin'is head to one-half inch acroBs. The smallest ones are simply superficial 
Slii>tlgnSi As they gi'ow larger they l)ecome more and more excavated with thick- 
ened, puckered potiphery. ThereWe also four or five largo ulcers of the same itp- 
pearance encircling tlie tube transvei-sely. They are all stained deep yellow. The 
serosa beneath these opaque. The mucosa of the oa>ciun and about 6 inches of the 
colon is converted into a tough, partly yellowish > partly blackish necrotic masSj 
closely adherent to tlie umacular coat. *^ Wall in general much thickened. Lower 
down in the colon there are about six oval ulcer« three-quarters inch across, with 
center black, periphery yellowish (reBembling buttons), the whole slightly elevated. 
The neoplastic growth beneath the superficial slough whitish, tough, extending into 
muscular coat. ■ Fartlier down a similar ulcer 2 inches across.- 

Lungs adherent to costal pleura hy their anterior portion and to pericardium, 
'jfhe len; ventral iuid a iK>rtion of cephalic lobe solid. Tissue grayish-red on section. 
A slight pressure forces from the air-tubes a thick milky fluid. The principal lobe 
much congested and (Bdematous. Of the right hmg the ventral is solid and like 
the corresponding left lobe^ excepting^liat tl\e contimta of the air-tubesi is consistent, 
like putty, and can be squee^ied out in the form of cylindrical plugs. A portion of 
the azygos lobe ako hepatized. The cta*dy plugs made up almost entirely of agglu- 
tinatea pui? corpuscJes. The thoracic lymphatics witli hemorrhagic cortex. Right 
lidart contains, (lark, semr^c(mgulated bb^^ 

This case did not present what miglit be considered swine plague lesions, judg- 
ing from the foregoiiitr. cases and from previous experience. The limg tissue rubbed 
on covei*^ contained very few bacteria of any kipd. A roll culture on the fifth day 
Contained ujuny colonies of hog cholera bacteria. A rabbit inoculated from lung 
tiissue died in twelve day fi^ with very large spleen, coagulation necrosis in liver, and 
herdiorrhagic duodenum. Only hog cholera bacteria obtained from its otgansi 
Prom the spleen of the same pig a liquid and an agar culture contained only hog 
•oholera bacilli. 

It is of coiu-se initiK)ssiblo to say whether the lung lesions were due to the swine 
plague germ or not. Certain it is that these organisms die out quite rapidly in 
lesions as tliey advance in age, and may tlms escape detection. In this case destth 
Was due primarily to hog cholera, as tlie hemorrhagic condition of the lymphatics 
and the culture indicate* 

October 8, No. 6; contix)l animal, found dead this morning. Spleen enormously 
enlarged. Lung's contain numerous hemorrhagic foci, A small region of one an*- , 
terior lobe collapsed. No hepatisiation. From 15 to 20 ulcers in large intestine. 
"IVo cultures from spleen remained sterile. 

Nos. 18, 16, and 17 are interesting cases, in that they all presented the lesions of 
both hog cholera and swine plague in an aggravated form. Nos. 16 and 17 were 
previously fed with the spleen and large intestine of the Baltimore pig (No. 19) be* 
for^ they were iJaced in the infected pen September 24. No. 17 was found dead 
October 0 ; Nos. 13 and 16, October 11. 

No. 18, control animal. Skin over pubic region, along median line of abdomi^n, 
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inside of limbs, and on throat considerably reddened. Superficial inguinal glands 
hemorrhagic. Spleen slightly enlarged, dark. Abdominal cavity contained about f.s 
pint of fluid, dark-colored fecal matter which had escaped from a perforation in 
walls of colon, Extensire pale-yellowish exudation matting the various organs 
together. Caecum and colon extensively ulcerated. Lungs diseased. Exudative 
pleuntis gluing hmgs to chest wall. Left lung entirelv hepatized with exception 
of a small region near caudal border. Prmcipal lobe in stage of red hepatization. 
Ventral lobe m general red on section, with numerous small wavy lines and circles 
or ovals of a grayish color, representing perhaps cell infiltrations about air-tubes. 
The latter plugged with caseous masses. On thi^ lobe the pleuritic exudate was 
from one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch thick. Of the right lung the w-hole ventral 
lobe was solid, red, mottled- faintly with gray ; cut surface smooth. Portion of the 
cephalic lobe m the same condition. Azygos lobe normal. Bronchial glands en- 
larged, pale pink on section. 

In the red hepatized lung tissue and pleuritic exudate a large number of swine 
plague bacteria could be detected. A rabbit inoculated with lung tissue died in six 
da^s with extensive subcutaneous infiltration on thigh and abdomen, spongy, blood- 
stained. Spleen somewhat enlarged ; liver with slight coagulation necrosis. Al- 
thougli we have here the indications of the presence of both germs, only swine 
plague haeterm were found in an agar culture from the spleen. 

No. 16, fresh animal. Skin normal ; spleen very large, gorged with blood. Liver 
normal; both kidneys have the medullary portion ahnost completely absorbed. 
Ureters distended to a diameter of one-thiKi to one-half inch. Catarrh of bladder. 
A few stringy deposits on coils of intestine. Lymphatics of large intestine enlarged, 
indurated, pale. Stomach normal. In lower ileum one lai-ge ulcer 2 inches long 
and several small ones. Large intestine ulcerated. In csecum the valve is covered 
with a thm, brick-red slough. Near blind end two button-shaped, flat ulcers, one- 
half inch across and a large number of very small ones. In the uppei- half of colon 
a few ulcers of similar character. 

Feeble adhesion of both lungs to chest wall, barely collapsed. AH but the 
azygoi lobe and a narrow dorsal strip of lung tissue in each lung hepatized. A 
i^embranous exudate covers the diseased portion, thicker ventrally— easily peeled 
\ In the right lung the hepatization is dark red, granular. The region of the 
ventral lobe (middle region) shows dorsally necrotic foci (i. e., lobules, or portions 
of them, of a homogeneous, pale grayish-yellow appearance, very minutely honey- 
combed, cutting like cheese, and sharply outlinedf from the sunrounding tissue). 
The ventral lobe itself below these foci has the air-tubes of ail sizes filled with cas- 
eous cylindrical plugs. The necrotic centers are numerous in the cephalic lobe. 
Ihe left lung IS in substantially the same condition. Bronchial glands enlarged, 
tough, pale red, White thrombi in all vessels leading to or from heuxt. 

In cover-glass preparations from the recently hepatized lung tissue a considerable 
number of polar-stained bacteria can be seen. A rabbit inoculated from it died in 
live days, with extensive pasty infiltration of the subcutis; hemorrhagic points on 
cascum; spleen moderately enlarged. An agar culture from the spleen contains an 
abundant growth of swine plague bacteria. Through some oversight the results of 
cultivations from the spleen of this pig were not noted down. 

No. _17, fresh ^imal. Spleen very large and dark, friable, about 14 inches long, 
4i wide, buperhoial mgmnals enlarged, with minute petecchise on section, and 
small areas and lines of a pale grayish, waxy cast. Complete loss of medullary sub- 
stance of both kidneys, due to the formation of cysts varying in diameter from one- 
mF**^ left kidney about one-half of cortex also gone; four or five pa- 

pill® still show on the median section. In the right kidney only one small cyst in 
cortex. Liver dark, tough to the touch; lobules on ventral surface slightly proiect- 
mg. On section the center of acini brownish red, the peripherv pale, "^hen 
scraped the parenchyma comes away as a pultaceous mass, leaving a tough honey- 
combed frame-work (cirrhotic), ^ - 

Digestive tract: Mucosk of fundus of stomach wine red; at periphery of oesopha- 
geal expansion a blackish patch, three-fourths of an inch across, slightly depressed 
and covered with islands of yellowish slough. In the cardiac region are numerous 
erosions from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of an inch across; all covered with a soft, 
whitish deposit. The mucosa of duodenum has its minute vessels injected and 
about one small ulcer to a square inch, superficial, with slough stained deep yellow. 
l*or i feet from the valve the mucosa of ileum contains ulcers varying in size, a few 
very large, with puckered margin. The caecum, filled with brownish, soft excreta, 
contains about 2 dozen ulcers, flattish, center blackish, periphery yellow. The 
base of these ulcers consists of a neoplastic, whitish, tough tissue; Throughout the 
colon are small yellowish ulcers, quite superficial, a few even in the rectum. 
Thoracic cavity: Right costal pleui-a and diaphragm of right side covered by a 
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layer of soft, shreddy material, thickest on the latter. The entire right lung covered 
with a similar exudate of variable density. The anterior (cephalic) half of this lung 
hepatized; the hepatization varying from a dark red to a grayish red. The air- 
tubes are plugged with translucent and opaane whitish plugs. At the caudal tip of 
the principal lobe a group of lobules, solid, grayish, undergoing caseation. The 
bronchioles are plugged with white curdy masses, and contain remnants of lung 
worms. Only one-half of the two anterior (ventral and cephalic) lobes of left lung 
solid. The remainder of lung oedematous. The azygos lobe completely hepatized, 
the cut surface of a glistening brownish red, with curdy plugs extruded from the 
bronchioles on pressure. They are made up chiefly of leucocytes (pus cells). TVa- 
chea and bronchi contain a large amount of a viscid, jelly-Kke material. 

Bacteriological examination of the pleuritic exudate revealed among leucocytes a 
large number of very minute cocci ; in some a polar stain is visible. In a few 
leucocy tes the nucleus was situated near one side, and between its two branches the 
cell protoplasm contained from fifteen to twenty bacteria. A gelatine tube culture 
made directly from the pleuritic exudate failed to develop. A liquid culture from 
the same source contained chiefly swine plague bacteria and a few motile hog 
cholera bacilli. An agar culture was covered on the following day with a vcay 
delicate growth containing only swine plague bacteria so far as it could be examined. 
After four days, however, a denser growth invaded the ogar surface from below, 
made up of hog cholera bacilli. Tlie lung tissue showed the same organisms in 
large numbers. 

Ftom the spleen only hog cholera bacilli were obtained in a liquid, an agar cul- 
ture, and a gelatine roll culture in which about two hundred colonies appeared. 

The following notes refer to fresh pigs (excepting No. 13), winch 
were either simply placed in the infected pen or previously fed with 
viscera of dead swine. They indicate tlie decline of the swine plague 
(lung disease) and a still considerable virulence of the hog cholera. 

October 3. — No, 12, vaccinated animal, found dead tliis morning. Pleural and 
abdominal cavity contain considerable blood-stained sei^um. Blood extravasation in 
muscular tissue of abdomen along median line. Caecum and upper colon filled 
with small pebbles. Death from injury. A culture from spleen remains sterile. 

October 8. — ^Nos. 39 and 40, fed with viscera of hog cholera cases October 1, dead 
this morning. In No. 89 the mucosa of ileum and large intestine was necrosed 
superficially in the form of a thin layer. Lungs, with exception of a small patch 
of collapse on left ventral lobe one-half inch square, normal. Spleen contains hog 
cholera oacilli. In No, 40 the lesions were the same. The lungs were normal but 
contained lung worms. ' 

October 10, — Nos. 1 and 2, fed with viscera of dead pigs Septeraber 81, found dead 
this moring. In both there was extensive necrosis in ileum and large intestine, 
while the lungs were normal. Cultures from the spleen of No. 2 contain only hog 
cholera bacilli. 

Nos. 41 and 42 fed together with Nos. 39 and 40, witia hog cholera viscera, October 1 ; 
both dead this morning. In both the mucosa of ileum and large intestine was ne- 
crosed; the lungs w8re" entirely normal. Cultures from the spleens of both on agar 
contained only hog cholera bacilli. 

jOctober 15. — ^No. 467, exposed since September 20, found dead this morning. Post- 
mortem choxigeQ begun. Thorax and abdomen contain a considerable quantity of 
bluish-red serum of an offensive odor. Spleen enlarged, congested. Lymphatics 
of groin hemorrhagic. No ulcers in large intestine, but" mucosa highly inflamed. 
Lungs contain a few hemorrhagic points, otherwise entirely normal. 

October 18.— No. 71, exposed October 8, dead this morning. Lungs normal. The 
lesions are confined to digestive tract. Slight diphtheritic deposit on mucosa of 
lower ileum. In caicum and colon, the deep wine-red mucosa is studded with a large 
number of small ulcers. Culture on agar from spleen contains only hog cholera 
colonies, 

October 19. — No. 73, exposed October 8, dead this morning. Spleen enlarged and 
lymphatics generally hemorrhagic. Lungs contain numerous hemorrhagic cent<?rs 
from one to four lines across. In each ventral lobe a small region collapsed ; no 
hepatization. Kidneys contain hemorrhagic points. Extensive idceration of caecum 
and colon. Culture from spleen contains hog cholera bacilli. 

October 21. — No. 74, fed with viscera from diseased pigs October 13, died this 
morning. Extensive ulceration in both large and small intestines. Spleen engorged. 
Lungs normal. 

October 22,— No. 72, exposed Octobers, dead this morning. In this case we again 
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meet with lung disease. Lung small. Left lung roughened on the entire surface, 
condensing in some places into a delicate mesh-work. The lesser half of principal, 
the whole of A entral, and portion of cephalic lobe airless. In the principal lobe the 
hepatization varies from a catarrhal plugging of air-tubes and alveoli, near the 
caudal tip, to a dark-red croupous condition towards the center of the lobe. Tlie right 
lung is free from pleuritis. On the diaphragmatic surface of principal lobe are from 
six to seven patches from one-half to 1 square inch in area of a bright red, mottled 
regularly with gi-ayish-j^eUow points. On section these hepatissed regions are of a 
grayish pink, mottled with deep red. The air-tubes exude a soapy fluid on com- 
pression. The ventral lobe and a portion of the principal lobe in the same condition. 
Bronchial glands enlarged, firm, slightly reddened. In both bronchi a large num- 
ber of lung worms, whicli are very probably the cause of much of the broncho- 
pneumonia. No inoculations were made from it. 

Spleen slightly enlarged, congested. A small quantity of blood-colored serum in 
the abdominal cavity and some librils. Kidnej's with numerous liemorrhagic points 
in medulla. Stomach and duodenum normal ; live ascarides lodged in common bile 
duct. In ileum the walls are triple the normal thiclcness ; the mucosa is converted 
supei'ficially into a yellow, leather-like, ci-eased surface ; when this necrosed mass 
is forcibly scraped away a deej) wine-colored tissue is exposed. In the colon the 
deeply reddened membrane is studded witli about twelve si nail ulcers to a square inch. 
In the caecum the entire membrane js involved down to the muscular coat. 

No. 70, exj)Osed since October 8, mes this eveming. lAUigs normal. Lesions lim- 
ited to digestive tract and as severe as those of No. 72, just described. 

October 33.— No. 68, exposed since October 8, dead this morning. Spleen en- 
larged. Lungs with petecchia) on surface ; no l)ix)ncho-pneumonia. Mucosa of large 
intestine deeply congested and l)eaet with very many small ulcers. 

October 24.— No. 75, fed with diseased viscera October 13, and since then exijosed 
in infected pen, dead this morning. Spleen enlarged ; large intestine extensively 
ulcerated. Lungs normal, 

October 36. — No. 67, exposed since October 8, dead tliis morning. Ventral sur- 
face of body reddened. Spleen enlarged and dark, friable. Lymphatics in general 
enlarged, indurated, pale. Mucosa of great curvature of stomach intensely inflamed. 
About 70 ulcers present, partly hemorrhagic. Small superficial ulcers throughout 
small intestine, with lemon-yellow slough* The entire large intestine contains 
them, including rectum, about one-eighth to one-half inch {icross. Slough of a 
dirty^yellowish color. Lungs normal. 

October 37. — No. 468, jng about one year old, exposed since October 1, fotmd dead 
this morning without any marked signs of previous illness. Spleen enlarged, with 
numerous hemorrhagic mfarcts. Considerable blood-stained serum in abdominal 
cavity. Lymphatics generally with cortex or entire substance liemorrhagic. A 
few hemorrhagic spots in stomach. The serosa liighly inflamed; several small 
ulcers near valve. Mucosa of large inte^stine dotted with petecchia^ and discolored 
with diffuse extravasation. Kidney with cortex and medulla pervaded with punc- 
tifoiin hemorrhages. Several ulcers with neoplastic base in caecum. Right lung 
lightly glued to chest wall. Considerable hemorrhage in this pleural sac. Over the 
major portion of the plem-a of the right lung, after removal, a closely adherent, 
thin, oj)aque, false membrane. The tip of ventral and cephalic iobe collapsed. Tlio 
pleura of the cephalic (anterior) half f)f left lung covered by a delicate network of ex- 
udate. Collapse as in right lung. In general the various lobes are glued together. 
Tlie lung tissue itself is pervaded with small hemorrhages, and oedematous. No 
hepatization. Bronchial glands hemorrhagic. From tlie spleen several cultmea 
{agar and liquid) contain only hog cholera bacilli, These are visible in large num- 
bers on cover-glass prejwations of spleen pulp. Gelatine roll cultures show the 
same organisms. 

November 2,— No. 66, exposed since October 18, dead this morning. Post-rnortem, 
Decomposition advance^l. Peritonitis. Extensive ulceration of lower ileum and 
large intestine. Ventral lobes of lungs airleHs. Lung tissue with hemorrhagic 
points. 

iVbt;ew5er 3.— No. 81, exposed October 32, dead this morning. Large intestine 
with mucosa highly inflamed and slightly ulcerated. Lungs normal. 

November 4,— No, 80, exposed since October 32, dead this morning. Intense con- 
gestion of mucosa of large intestine, also numerous ulcers. The mucosa of ileum 
for 8 feet from valve completely necrosed. Lungs normal. 

Demvibir 7,r— No. 94, exposed since November 28, dead this moning. Ulceration 
beginning in the large intestine. Lungs with a few hemorrhagic foci; otherwise 
normal. 

Pecember 8.— No. ^54, exposed since November 18, dead this morning. Several old 
ulcers in large intestine. Lungs normal. 
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In this connection the following case is of great interest, not only 
iiTL showing the extent to which swine plague may go in the destruc- 
tioix of l^ing tissue, but also ia showing that animals may live for 
mme time with ouly^ a small portion of the lung tissue capable of 
performing its function : 

No. 463 had been exposed to hog cholera at the beginning of 1888, but did not 
take the disease. It was used subsequently for experiments on purgatives, and 
dosed with calomel several times. October 1 it was placed in the infected hog 
cholera and swine plague pen. It had been thin and unthrifty for several months 
previous, and failed to grow in weight. After staying in this pen for more than 
three months, apparently resisting infection, it suddenly died January 14. The ab- 
dominal organs were in general healthy, excepting the liver, which was cirrhosed. 
When cut a gritty sensation was imparted to the hand. The stomach was also ca- 
tarrhal. There were no ulcers in the intestinal tract. 

, The lungs were extensively diseased. All but about one-fourth of the right lung 
and one-sikth of the left lung solid. These regions were situated on the dorsal as- 
pect of the principal lobe, and were very hyperaemic. The remainder of the lung 
tissue (with exceptions to be given) is converted into a yellowish-white, homogene- 
ous mass, having the consistency of rubber to the touch, and cutting like moder- 
ately hard cheese. Scraping brings away scai'cely any of the tissue, The inter^ 
lobular tissue and small bronchioles ►^iliow very faintly or are effaced. In several 
places the hepatized tissue is breakin.^ down into a pasty, grayish mass. In the left 
principal lobe a sequestrum, nearly 3 inches in diameter, oi a putty-like consistency. 
The right ventral lobe is also well-nigh converted into the same pasty material^ and 
th© centre of the azygos lobe is softening. 

The various lobes ar^ bound together by tough librous tissue. The pleura is every- 
where thickened by the formation of bands and patches of fibrous tissue. 

In order to test tlie patliogenio eff o(.*t of tliis germ, the following 
inoculations were made in additi<ui to tliose upon rabbits already de- 
scribed; 

Two fowls which were inoculated into the pectoral with 1 cubic centimeter each 
of a liquid culture showed no signs of disease. Two pigeons inoculated with i cubic 
centimeter each likewise resisted successfully. 

Two mice received about cubic centimeter of a liquid culture under the skin 
near the root of the tail/ One died on the second, the other on the third day after 
inoculation. In the spleen and heart's blood of both wc^re large numbers of polar- 
stariiied swine plague bai'-teria. In one of them a gelatinous exudate on the pleura 
CQnsi«?ted of immense numbers of tliese germs, together with many leucocytes, whose 
protoplasm was gorged with them. The lungs were in part hepatiaed, (In both 
mice the duodenum was greatly distended by masses of tape-worms; in one the liver 
and kidneys were far advanced in fatty degeneration . These pathological conditions 
jiQ doubt nastened the fatal result.) 

Effect on ^iga, — Our past experience wit] i this germ is that it is 
difficult to predict results of inoculation into pigs unless large quan- 
tities are injected. This is particuUu4y true when the germs ai*e 
obtained from an outbreak of a mild character, avS was the case with 
the one under consideration. The following inoculations without 
any result confirm this past experieiu'.e: * 

October 8.— From an agar culture obtained from a rabbit inoculated with, lung 
tissue (pig No. Q), tlie condensation water containing an abundant growth of swine 

fJaguehiu^teria was mixed witli 10 cubic centimeters of sterile bouillon, A bouil- 
on pe])toru^ culture from the same sovirce wiis added to this, making 20 cubic 
C^nthnotery in all One pi^ (No. 36) was inoculated subcutaneously with 10 cubic 
centimeter^s of the cultiire liquid, one-half into each thigh. No, 37 was inoculated 
^^to the right lung through the chest wall, receiving S cubic centimeters. No. 88 
was inoculated in the same place, 2 cubic centimeters being injected. 

No. 86 manifested no ill effects, being watched several months. No. 37 likewise 
remained well. No. 88 began to decline about a month after the inoculation, and 
thr^e months after appeared stunted and unthrifty although it ate very well. 
Owing to its poor condition it was killed January 28. Th^e were no lesion s of ab ; 

^Oomime with these similar iiiooulations made with swine plague gerwis from 
a severe Iowa outbreak, p. 193, 
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dominal or thoracic organs, excepting a few membranous expansions of connective 
tissue fastening the venti*al border of a part of the right lung to the chest wall. 
Closer examination revealed an old pleuritis, indicated by small shreds of fibrous 
tissue firmly adherent to the convex surf ace of tlie same lung. In the cephalic 
lobe were two or three small collapsed masses. The lungs were sound with this 
exception. 

SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THIS EPIZOOTIC. 

As already stated, in the latter part of September three pi^s from 
one herd and one from another in the vicinity of Baltimore, J^d., were 
found to contain tlie lesions as well as the germs of two infectious 
diseases. One of these pigs communicated both diseases to pigs at 
the Experiment Station. The swine pL\fi:uo rose rapidly in soveritv 
and then fell equally fast, and almost disajipeared witliin a montn 
after its introduction. The hog cholera, however, continued until 
the middle of January, 1889, with variable soveritv. Moreover, not 
all animals took swine plague, while none of them (fied of that disease 
alone. Previous observations have shown that swino plague did not 
last very long, at least not so.longas hog cholera when associated with 
it. That it may, however, become exceptionally severe is proved by 
investigations made in Iowa in November, 1888, and reported below. 

Before speaki]ig of the characters of the disease as observed in this 
outbreak, it must be said that it is by no means safe to make deduc- 
tions as to the lesions caused by one disease germ or another in the 
same animal when we have a double disease to deal with. Hence 
the brief statements made must be considered merely as opinions 
rather than ]3ositiv6 statements. Tlie lung disease is especially puz- 
zling, in SO laras the lesions in different lungs and in diflferent parts 
of the same lungs are of such different cliaracter. lam of the opin- 
ion that swine plague causes a pneumonia essentially catarrhal in 
character. In this outbreak, however, much of tlio pneumonia ap- 
eared croupous, V. e., red, granular. A certain number of cases 
ied of pulmonary hemorrhages, and I am inclined to tliink that the 
hemorrhage and the red hepatization were resultants of hemorrhagic 
lesions of the lung tissue so common in uncomplicated hog cholera. 
Usually the dependent lobes appeared to be aftected with a chronic 
broncho-pneumonia, upon which the swine plague was grafted sec- 
ondarily. It was quite common to find the ventral lobes with the 
air-tubes filled with yellowish- white consistent plugs, or else creamy 
in character, wliile other portions were involved in simple pneumonia 
without implication of the air-tubes. Knowing, as wo do, thatt 
broneho-imeumonia is not uncommon both in young pigs free from 
any infectious disease and in such as die of hog cholera, it is reason- 
able to suppose that such lungs are especially vulnerable in the pres- 
ence of swme plague virus. 

In a considerable number of cases lobules were found, chiefly in the 
middle and cephalic third of the lungs, apparently necrosed. On mi- 
croscopic examination such lobules contained a variety of bacteria, 
chieflly streptococci, ranged along the periphery of the lobule in large 
masses or colonies, which were brouglit out very well by the Gram- 
Weigert stain. It is probable that the lobule became necrosed be- 
cause of the plugging of its vessels by thrombi, and that these bacte- 
ria invaded it as putrefactive forms. , At the same time we must ad- 
mit that so far as we know the process may be the very opposite. 
Frequently the disease process is still more complicated oy lesions 
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due to lung worms. In some lungs tlie caudal tip of tKe large prin- 
cipal lobe on both sides was converted into a solid, rather hard, gray- 
ish-yellow mass, evidently due to the irritation of lung worms which 
settle in this locality. It is probahle that swine plague may start in 
such a nidus, although the peculiar hepatization is not origmally due 
to swine plague. 

In the cases of swine plague, pleuritiswas a common and promi- 
nent lesion, directly traceable to the virus. It is not unlikely that pleu- 
ritis in old cases of hog cholera is caused now and then by septic or- 
ganisms entering the serous cavities through the ulcerations in the 
large intestines. . 

It is interesting to note, although not belonging to this outbreak, 
the uniformity with which ulceration of the large intestine accompa- 
nied intra-abdominal injection of hog cholera bacilli in the vaccina- 
tion experiment. The superficial character of most of the ulcerations 
would lead us to assume that the virus had acted upon the mucous 
membrane from the surface rather than in the form of emboli from 
me sub-mucosa, in which case we should expect the ulcers to be deep 
and rather small in size. But there was no evidence, except in one 
case (No. 484), of injury to the wall, and we may have to accept the 
alternative that only two or three animals were inoculated withm suf- 
ficiently sterilized cultures, and that the remainder took the disease 
from these by taking the virus in with the food. 

The experiment of intra-abdominal injection of sterilized cultures 
in large quantities has since been repeated without any accident, and 
will be reported when completed. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF SWINE DISEASES IN IO"WA. 

In determining upon rules and regulations necessary for the sup- 
pression and prevention of infectious diseases it is necessary to know 
their causes and all that pertains to their life history. As long as 
these are not fully known the rules that are laid down can only be 
regarded as provisional and subject to change after more thorough 
investigations. For the same reason the preventive measures appli- 
cable to one disease can not be applied to another if there are dmer- 
ences in the microbes that cause the diseases. We have already 
demonstrated in this and former reports that all infectious swine 
diseases in our country are not the same. We have separated them 
into two diseases, h og cholera and swine plague. Although there is 
much that is alike in both diseases and in the bacteria causing them, 
the latter are distinguished from one another in a number of ways, 
the most important of which is a difference in their resistance to de- 
struction and their behavior in the surroundings of the animals, such 
as soil, water, etc. 

One of the problems before us now is to determine the relative dis- 
tribution of these two diseases in our country. Are there certain 
regions overrun by one of these diseases and free from the other ? 
What regions are aMicted with both diseases ? 

It was to aid in solving these questions that advantage was taken 
of the reported prevalence of swine disease about Mason City, Iowa, 
m November, 1888. Owing to the very willing assistance of Messrs. 
L. M. Van Auken, H. I. Smith, and others, of Mason City, in locat- 
ing for us the places where the disease existed, and in furnishing 
vahiable information concerning the spread of disease in that section 
of the country, as well as the readiness with which the owners of 
ACfaS — -13 
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diseased swiiie placed all the means an^ animals at our disposal^ it 
was possible to examine several animals from three separate farms 
within two days. Owing to the exigencies of bacteriological work 
it is necessary to work quickly in order to obtain any results. 

Jfxrm The disease appeared about November 1, in a herd of 
sixty-five shoats, weighing at the time from 80 to 160 pounds each. 
They were kept in a one-acre lot at the time the disc?ase appeared and 
fed.,T4pon all tfie new eoi^n they would eat, together with slops from 
the liouse. The pigs were all dead at the beginning of pecember. 
Of this herd, three pigs were examined on November 13, i. e.^ in the 
middle of the outbreak. 

November 13.— Pig No, 1, black female shoat, died either yesterday afternoon or 
last night, during wlaich there had been a heavy frost. Superficial inguinal glands 
very much enlarged, dark red. On section, mottled \\4tli grayish lines and circles, 

!)robably due to cell infiltration of tlie lynipli ciiannels. The ventral lobes of both 
ungs collapsed, flesh red. Broncho-i)neuuio)iiM in its early stages; no pleuritis. 
Spleeji but moderately enlarged, not congested. In peritoneal cavity,- on coils of 
large intestine, a few stringy, loose deposits of librin. Kidneys normal. On the 
mucosa of the hxxge intestine avery tiiin membranous deposit not much thicker 
than heavy paper. It'is easily peeled off, allowing a deej^ wine-red surface beneath. 
The blind end of the ceecum is convei-tod by a transverse partition of inflammatory 
origin into a closed cavity hunger than a luuVs egg. The walls of this sac are at least 
half ^p,ji4nch thick, and the surface of tihe partition facing the colon is covered by a 
thi6k yellowish niass, partly necrotic, partly neoplastic. This may have been the 
result of ulceration.* Axi agar culture of the spleen made with a bit of tissue re- 
main^fl sterile, 

A porjiQu of the mucosa of large intesfhie and of the diseased lung tissue were 
placed in sterile, plugged test-tubes and kept in the cold, 

On December 1, a portion of each was torn u]> in iiterile bouillon and injected 
hypodermically into two rabbits. Tlie one inoculated from the intestine remained 
alive and well, but the other died in three days. Tbore was asanguinolent, cellular 
thickening of the subcutis of the inoculat(Kl thigh and adjacc^nt groin. The thigh 
muscles under the exudate were of a grayish color and faintly ecchymosed. There 
wa$ peritonitis indicated by ecchyniosis of the serous surface of caecum and a 
membranous exudate on spleen and liver. The dorsal wall of the peritoneal cavity 
and the. serosa of rectum were also involved. Liver, spleen, and kidneys much 
congested. On section the medullary poi-tion of kidneys wells up slightly above 
the cortical portion. In left lung & to 6 foci of dark red hepatiKation, A cover- 
glass applied to the exudate on spleen shows an immense number of cocci and a 
small number of leucocytes* In blood and spleen pulx> they are rare. An agar cult- 
ure from the latter and a bouillon culture of the former are both pure cultures of 
what seems to bo the swine plague germ. 

About one month later (January ii) a fresh rabbit was inoculated from an agar 
culture meanwhile renewed, several times. A little of the growth was diluted in 
sterile beef infusion and i cubic centimeter injected subcutaneously. The rabbit 
died on the fourtli day, with extensive lesions of the subcutis of abdomen and thigh, 
partly yeUowish, pasty suppuration, partly ecchymotic. The peritoneal cavity was 
aif ected in the same way ^ the lesions being exudative, partly hemorrhagic. The same 
organisms injected were found in the exudate and mternal organs on cover-^glasa 
preparations and by cultivation. 

Pig, No. 2, small red male. Hair almost entirely shed; very much emaciated; 
died yesterday. Lymphatic glands of ingninal region enlai'ged, pale red. Changes 
similar to those in No. 1, but much less marked. Lungs normal, excepting the very- 
tip of one lobe. Spleen moderately enlarged but considerably congested. Kidneys 
normal. On openmg abdomen, the ulceration of the large intestine was manifest 
from the serous surface of the coils, between wliich in the meso-colon there was 
a gelatinous exudate; the meso-colic glands as large as small beans. The caBcum 
was glued fast to the adjacent kidney and a clot as large as a marble adherent to 
the former in another place. When opened, four deep ulcers were found in the 
c0Bcum. When the superficial slough was scraped away the tissue beneath was 
found infiltrated with blood. The mucosa of entire colon was b^et with super- 
ficial sloughs, chiefly on the. ridges, and small round ulcers more sparingly dissemi-, 
nated, - 

Portions of the diseased mucosa were cut out and preserved in the cold in sterile, 
plugged test tubes, November 20, a rabbit was inoculated by placing a portion of an 
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lilo^r under the skin of the thigh. This rabbit lived until December 7, seventeen days 
aftei: inooulation, Over the pubis a tumor ar. large as a hen's egg, which seems to 
consist of the thigh muscles greatly enlarged by abscesses between the bundles of 
fibers; contents of abscesses cheesy. Over the abdomen thickening of subcutis, 
with sero-gelatinous exudate on periphery of thickened area. On epicardium a 
geiatinous deposit, and in heart muscle about six whitish, homogeneous masses 
from one-eighth to one-quarter inch in diameter. Spleen slightly enlarged, dark. 
No bacteria to be seen in spleen pulp, but the large pale cells have their protoplasm 
filled with deej>ly stained (methylene blue) points. In the belief that the local effect 
of the inoculation was the cause of death, as the rabbit had lived so long, only t\vo 
tubes of agrar were inoculated with bits of the enlarged thigh muscle. These re- 
mained sterile. 

On December 1 another ulcer was inoculated by tearing it up in sterile water and 
injecting J cubic centimeter of the suspension of ulcerated tissue. This had been 
kept in the refrigerator or the outside air since it was collected. It was, however, 
considerably decomposed. The rabbit died December 11. There was in this case also 
extensive pasty thickening of the subcutis over the thigh and abdomen about one- 
quarter inch thick. No peritonitis. Spleen enlarged, dark, softened. Lungs pale; 
blood dark, coagulated very imperfectlv. In the caecum for about 3 inches from 
the blind end are about eight ulcers. The surface of the ulcer3 is hemorrhagic, the 
base made up of thickened pale-red tissue. The genesis of these ulcors was explained 
in subsequent cases as a caseous (suppurative) condition of the follicles in the walls 
of the intestine, which broke through the membrane and caused hemorrhage on the 
mucous surface. They may have been due to emboli from the inflamed subcutis, 
which was very likely the cause of the abscesses in the heart muscle of the preced- 
ing case. 

Cover-glass preparations frotn the spleen, liver, blood, and subcutaneous infiltra- 
tions revealed nolbacteria, but a considerable number of leucocytes with elongated 
or divided nucleus, in the protoplasm of which were numerous punctiform bodies 
deeply stained (metliylene blue). Agar tvibeB were inoculated from Uver, spleen, 
and blood. AH but one remained sterile. This contained a motile bacillus very 
much like the hog cholera germ, but it grow more vigorously on agrar and liquefied 
gelatine, besides having no effect on mice and rabbits. The swine plague germ was 
therefore not obtained in cultures from these rabbits. 

At the same time (November 3) a shoat (No. 3) was killed for examination which 
was reported to have been sick for some time. On the back of the neck there was 
an area 8 to 4 inches in diameter, from which the skin had sloughed away, and in 
which the muscular tissue was exposed to view. This may have accounted, per- 
haps, for the illness, since nothing abnormal was found in the animal excepting 
collapse of the left ventral lobe of the lungs in which broncho-pneumonia was not 
yet apparent, The intestines were normal. 

Farm jB. — The disease had appeared about the middle of October in 
a herd of 63 shoats and 13 old hogs. By the end of the yoar 53 shoats 
and 5 old hogs were dead, and the disease practically extinct. When 
the disease broke out the shoats occupied a 4:0-acre corn field, and 
wei^e also fed with skimmed miUc and slops from the house. The old 
hogs were penned, receiving all the corn they could eat. The exam- 
ination included the folio wmg cases: 

November 14, No. 4, small pig, probably died yesterday noon. Temperature of 
the air below freezing, Emaciated. The disease seems 'limited to the Imigsand 
digestive tract. The forintu- liave the ventral lobes airless, of a red flesh color. In 
the other lobes are a number of scattered foci of collapse and beginning pneumonia. 
The large intestines are extensively ulcerated, tliere being at least 3 ulcers to 1 
square inch of mucosa. In some places the necrosis is in the form of bands parallel 
totheridges or folds of the membrane. The lowmt foot of the mucosa in the 
ileum is completely converted into a slough. 

From the spleen, which is small and pale, two bits were placed in agar tubes, 
though no bacteria were seen on one cover-glasH of spleen pulp. One tube re- 
mained permanently free from growth ; the other developed a dense whitish, glis- 
tening growth, extending upward from the spleen tissue on the surface of the agar. 
In bouillon peptone it grew sHghtly more turbid than the hog cholera ^erm, but 
had the same form and was motile* On gelatine it grew without producmg lique- 
faction. From the liquid culture two mice and a rabi>it were inoculated Novemiber 
98. One of the mice was found dead on the fifth day. In each lung dark red foci 
of hepatization. Intestines in part blackish, also stomach near pylorus, evidently 
due to tarry contents, which may have been due to hemorrhage, although it wag 
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impossible to decide this point/owing to the small size of the anhnal. Inthesmall 
spleen a few bacteria were seen, but no cultures were made therefrom in^the exTC^ 
tation of getting better results from the other mouse and the rabbit. B^Ji^ 
these remained well, so no importance was attached to it. The naouse killed with 
chloroform one month after inoculation showed no lesions of any kind. ^ 

On December 1, two mice and a rabbitwere inoculated from an ulcer of the same 
pig kept m a sterile test tube in the refrigerator. None of these ammals showed 
signs of illness thereafter. . 

No/5, asmallpig,saidto have died foi-ty-eight hours ago. On examination no 
lesions were found in lungs or intestines. Two tubes of agar into which bits of the 
small, pale spleen were put remained sterile. . , -l ^ • 

No. 6, of the same size as the two preceding, said to have died about forty-eignt 
hours ago. The ulceration in the large intestmes was as extensive as in No. i. Of 
the lungs one ventral lobe was hepatized. From the spleen, which was considera- 
bly enlarged and congested but rather fh-m, two agar cultures were made. ^ These 
remained sterile, although cover-glass prepai-ations had shown the presence of strep- 
tococci. Six days later a rabbit inoculated from an ulcer, meanwnile kept m the 
cold, remained well, j , i.- i 

The results of inoculations and cultures from these three cases were thus entirely 
negative. 

iarm C— The disease appeared about November 1 in aherd of 14 
sboats and 2 old hogs. The shoats, weighing from 136 to 176 -pounds 
each, were all dead before November 20. They had been kept m 
pens with a small yard to rmi in, and were being fed on all the new 
corn and water they could consume, together with skimmed milk 
and slops from the house. From this herd the following animals 
were examined : 

November 14, No. 7, black shoat, weighing about 125 pounds, just dead, the vis- 
cera still quite warm. The animal is in \OYy good condition, although the owner 
claimed that it had lost at least 50 pounds during its illness. The lungs are perfect 
excepting the tip of one ventral lobe, Where a portion as large as a small marble is 
solid. Superficial inguinal glands very large and with cortex heniorrhagic. Glands 
of lesser omentum in the same condition. The lower coilsof the ileum show under 
the serosa punctiform extravasations ; the walls are thickened and the mucosa itself 
is concealed by patches of soft yellowish-wliite exudate about one-tenth inch thick. 
It is easily peeled off and exposes a deeply reddened membrane. The large intes- 
tine, beginning with csEJcum, is extensively ulcerated, the ulcers being in general 
shallow and extended. Fi'om the spleen, which was very large and gorg;edwith 
blood, two bits of tissue were placed in agar tubes. These remained sterile. No 
bacteria could be detected in spleen tissue with the microscope. 

From one of the ulcers a rabbit was inoculated November 20 by placing a small 
bit of the ulcerated tissue under the skin and drav/ing the incision together with a 
single stitch. The animal died in six days.. The subcutis of the inoculated thi^h 
was considerably infiltrated, on the abdomen only slightly so. On the opposite 
thigh near the pubis a small patch of hemorrhagic points on the muscular tissue. 
No peritonitis. Spleen congested, but barely augmented in size. In spleen and 
blood no bacteria could be detected; the leucocytes tliere contained the stained par- 
ticles, as before described. Two agar and two bouillon peptone tubes were inocu- 
lated from tlie blood and spleen pulp; All four tubes remained sterile. 

No. 8, animal about the size of No. 7, died laBt night. Superficial mgmnat 
glands with cortex reddened, and occasional hemorrhagic points in medulla, which 
has adecided greenish-yellow tinge. ^ ^ . 

All but a narrow portion along the dorsal region of each lung solid, twice a« large 
as in the collapsed condition. No pleuritis. The entire hepatized tissue contains 
whitish, cheesy masses, from 1 to 4 millimeters (one twenty-fifth to four twenty- 
fifths of an inch) across, which are consistent, so that the whole lung outs like liver 
tissue. The masses are so numerous as to leave but little reddened lung tissue be- 
tween them; odor moderately putrefactive. liver has a peculiar mahogany color, 
indicating stasis of the bile in tlie bile capillaries and ducts. The acini are plainly 
outlined, bloodless. Spleen exceedingly large, due to engorgement with blood. In 
the csecum a large ulcer near the valve, about li inches across, besides six or seven 
smaller ones one-fourth to one-half inch across, the yellowish slough slightly pro- 
jecting. 

From the lung a rabbit was inoculated November 21. A bit of lung tissue was 
teased and broken up in sterile bouillon and injected subcutaneously into the thighf 
The rabbit was dead on November The injection had caused considerable pasty 
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thickening of the subcntis on the thigh. The spleen was enlarged and dark colored. 
Other lesions absent. Cover-glass preparations fail to show bacteria in spleen, liver, 
andf heart's blood. From the spleen and the blood each an agar and a bouillon pep- 
tone tube were inoculated. The two agar and one bouillon tube contained, on the 
following day, growths which proved to be made up only of swine plague bacteria. 
The other bouillon tube contained also a short non-motile bacillus. 

Another rabbit had been inoculated at the same time by placing a small bit from 
one of the* ulcers of the caecum under the skin on the inner surf ace of the thigh. 
This animal was found dead November 27. There was in this case but slight sup- 
purative infiltration of the subcutis at the point of inoculation and a few petecchisB on 
abdominal muscles. Spleen small, dark; liver congested and in an advanced state of 
fatty degeneration. Cysiicerci in omentum. In the spleen, liver, and blood an im- 
mense nxanber of swine plague bacteria, showing very clearly the polar stain. Cult- 
m'es in agar and in bouillon i)eptohe from the spleen and heart's blood contained 
on the following day only swine plague bafcteria. A tube of gelatine inoculated at 
the time failed to grow. Swine plague bacteria were thus obtained from both in- 
testine and lungs of No. 8. 

No. 9, in size and weight like the two preceding. So sick that it was thought 
best to kill it. In this animal there was no ulceration of the large intestines, but 
in the ventral portion of the left lung the broncho-pneumonia, so advanced in No. 
8, was already established. The spleen was moderately engorged with blood. Two 
agar cultures from spleen bits remain sterile. Fi'om a bit of lung tissue a rabbit was 
inoculated into the tnigh subcutaneously on November 31. It was found dead No- 
vember 35. The local lesion involves the subcutaneous connective tissue of thigh 
and abdomen. The muscular tissue underneath is grayish, discolored. The sub- 
cutis overlying it is thickened and softened, partly gelatinous, and infiltrated with 
blood in the groin. The caecum directly underlying the subcufatneous inflammation 
of the abdomen is dotted with hemorrhages anS about 8 inches of the blind end has 
its walls very much thickened, softened, the serous aspect discolored with blood ex- 
travasations, and the mucosa grayish, softened, the contents of a semi-gelatinous, 
colorless aspect. Slight exudate on the ventral surface of the liver. The subcuta- 
neous and peritoneal exudates contain an immense number of cocci ; in the blood 
they are few in number. None show any distinct polar stain, uilgar cultures from 
the peritoneal exudate and from heart's blood contain, on the following day, a 
growth of swine plague bacteria only. 

No. 10, small shoat, died only a few hours ago. All of left lung but a small sti'ip 
of dorsal region hepatized. The principal lobe is in a condition of dark red hepati- 
zation interspersed with areas of a paler color. Over the ventral lobe, on its lateral 
aspect, an exudate nearly one-eighth inch thick, lamellar, easily scraped away as a 
yellowish-white pultaceous mass. The lung tissue beneath it in a state of advanced 
cellular infiltration (broncho-pneumonia). The ventral lobe of the right lung is 
likewise involved in broncho-pneumonia. In the C96cum near the valve a slightly 
depressed, ragged, gnawed ulcer about 1 inch across. The mucosa of the entire valve 
is also ulcerated. No lesions lower down. From the slightly congested but not 
enlarged spleen two agrar cultures were made. These remained sterfie. 

OnlTovember 21 a rabbit was inoculated subcutaneously with one-fourth cubic 
centimeter of an emiilsion of the lung tissue in sterile beef infusion. This rabbit re- 
mained alive and apparently well, December 17, nearly a month later, it was killed 
with chloroform. A large ulcer had formed on abdomen, exposing the thickened 
subcutis firmly attached to subjacent muscular tissue. No peritonitis. Spleen small 
and pale, liver dark. Stomach well filled with food. In the walls of the caecum near 
the blii;id end about a dozen wliitish patches, the largest about three-sixteenths of an 
inch across, the smallest barely visible. These patches correspond to soft white 
masses, probably lymph follicles undergoing suppuration. In the left lung a small 
area of hepatized tissue. The process in this case had been localized in the subcutis, 
and the condition in the coecum may have been due to embolism/ 

On December 1 a second rabbit was inoculated in the same way from the same 
material, kept meanwhile in the refrigerator. The result was enturely negative. 

The virulence of pure cultures of the swine plague bacteria obtained from pigs 
No3. 8 and 9 by inoculation into rabbits was tested about a month later on raboits 
by suspendini^ a loop full of the gelatinous growth from the condensation water of 
agar cultures in about 1 cubic centimeter of sterile water, and injecting one-eighth of 
this amount subcutaneously. Rabbit inoculated from culture from pig No. 8, Jan- 
uary 2^ dead next morning— in less than twenty hours. Slight infiltration of the sub- 
cutis of inoculated thigh with ecchymoses and discoloration of the subjacent 
nxtiscle. Lymph gland of groin hemorrhagic. In the internal organs no changes, 
no peritonitis. Spleen dark, slightly enlarged. In spleen and liver an immense 
number of polar-stained swino plague bacteria. 
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Rabbit inoculated from cultm*e from pig No. 9, January 8, died within forty-eight 
hours. The lesion at the place of inoculation somewhat more pronounced and ex- 
tending to abdomen. In t)ie latter cavity the caecum and portion of colon densely 
sprinkled with subserous punctiform extravasations, portions of rectum and duo- 
denum reddened. A grayisli viscid exudate between tlie caecum and colon, on 
liver and spleen. The exudate consists chiefly of swine plague bacteria, which are 
also present in tlie spleen and blood. 

The following table gives the results of cultivation and inoculation 
experiments: 
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Sj,>leen cultures on a {jar 
uia(Jo within twenty- 
four hours. 


Kabbit inoculated with 
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do 


December 1, no result 

November 20, no rest] It; 
December 1, doubtful. 


Putrefactive germ in 

one tube. 
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One rabbit, two mice, no 
r^^rtult. 


do 


November no result . . . 
Novel nlx-ir i5f), doubtful ... 
No veuibtM*iil » swirio i)laj*u«' 


do 


do 


do , 


do 









Rabbit Inoculated with 
lung tissue. 



I)«!«mber 1, swine plague, 



November 21 , swine plague 
Do. 

November 21, no result. 
Decomber 1, no result. 



From the notes and tlie tabulated results it will be seen that the dis- 
ease under examination is not hog cholera. This is abundantly proved 
by tlie absence of hog cholera bacilli from the spleen in all cases ex- 
ammed. In tnie hog cholera these bacilli are rarely missed when 
bits of spleen tissue are taken for culture, &nd in many cases a prick 
of the platinum, wfro into the spleen is sufficient to produce a copious 
growth. In the second ijlace, inoculation of rabbits with material 
from intestinal ulcers is also c^uite invariably successful in true hog 
cholera in isolating the bacilli. Lastly, inoculations of rabbits from 
diseased lung tissue in hog cholera are successful in most cases. We 
have in the investigation before us therefore not the slightest evi- 
dence that hog cholera germs were present in the diseased animals. 
It might bo objected that some of the inoculations were made so long 
after the material had been collected that the specific germs died 
meanwhile or were destroyed by the multiplication of putrefactive 
organisms. But this objection may be answered by the fact that 
hog cholera bacilli are very hardy, and could not haVe been destroyed 
in the time elapsing hetwoen post-mortem examination and inoculation 
into animals, which was either seven or sixteen days, as indicated in 
the table. During this period ^reat care was taken to keep the ma- 
terial in the cold and in a condition favorable to drying (sterile test 
tubes plugged with cotton wool). Drying fails to destroy hog chol- 
era bacilli, especially when surrounded by or imbedded in other 
material, within^ one month at the shortest. When these facts are 
taken into consideration, the disease can not be pronounced hog 
cholera, although strikingly resembling it in most of the animals 
examined. There is but one alternative to be considered. The germ 
producing the disease in the intestinal tract may not be accessible by 
the methods which were used, i. <?.., it may not be capable of infect- 
ing rabbits and mice and destroying them. It may be limited to the 
muco\is membrane of the digestive tract so that it can not be obtained 
in cultures made from internal organs, such as the spleen. This 
theory seemed at first a probable one when a few of the inoculated 
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rabbits died witk wliat appeared to be metastatic abscesses in tlie 
walls of the cseoum, in one case in tli^e heart muscle, although all 
the cultures froitx these animals remained sterile. It seemed reason- 
able to assume that the microbe in these cases multiplied in the 
abscesses only* When, however, the same disease in rabbits was 
caused by inoculating them subcutaneously with the contents of tke 
caecum of healthy swine, this theory was abandoned, for it showed 
that whatever caused the disease must have been normally present 
in. the intestines, very probably as a putrefactive organism. 
From a few crises, however (lung l^Tos. 1, 8, 9; intestine No. 8), swine 

Slague bacteria were obtained, and without doubt the disease was 
ue to these germs. The lung lesions of Nos. S, 9, and 10 were well- 
nigh sufficient to make a diagnosis of swine plague* but the existence 
of intestinal lesionS (ulcers in No. 2, 7) without aiiy appreciable dis- 
ease of the lungs had not yet been encountered in Elastern outbreaks 
of swine plague, where extensive pneumonic and less frequently pleu- 
ritic lesions have thus far proved the only reliable diagnostic sign. 
The swind plague theory will likewise interpret the negative results 
of many inoculations. Swine plague bacteria are easily destroyed by 
drying, in ordinary water, and in putrefactive media. Some of the 
animals (swine Nos. 4, 5, and 6) had been dead from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours, and meanwhile exposed to a temperature below 32° 
Under such circumstances any swine plague bacteria present in 
the digestive tract may liave perished even before the autopsies were 
made. 

Taking these examinations, together with previous work on swine 
plague in the East, into consideration, we must pronounce the dis- 
ease not hog cholera but swine plague, basing this inference on the 
absence of hog cholera and the presence of s^vine plague germs. 
The negative results from the cases examined on Farm B are ex- 
plained by the perishable nature of the swine plague g^rm, especially 
ill the putrefying contents of the intestinal tract. The following very 
interesting case certainly favors the theory that swine plague alone 
was decimating the hogs in that locality : 

A gentleman near Mason City, Iowa, had lost during the fall about 
45 swine, valued at $800. The last ones succumbed aoout six.v^;e6ks 
ago. Several opened by him had the lungs badly diseased. The in- 
testines were not examined. One of the animals had survived the 
disease and was now (November 14) toallappearances.recoveredand 
in verjr good condition. The owner, however, was willing to sacrifice 
the animal, as ho believed the lungs diseased. On post-mortem ex- 
amination the abdominal organs were found healthy but the lungs 
extensively diseased. The left lung was firmly adherent by short 
bands of connective tissue fibers to the ribs and diaphragm,, so that 
it was well nigh impossible to remove it without considerable lacera- 
tion. It was shrunken to a small mass, and in its substance were six 
or sevea cavities as large as marbles filled with a soft, pultaceous mat- 
ter. The walls of these cavities were at least one-eighth inch thick, 
made tip of dense fibrous tissue and stained uniformly on the inside 
.a dark Bluish red. The right lung was adherent in several places to 
the ribs, but contained no abscesses. 

This case is chiefly of value in showing that the disease w'as limited 
to the thoracic cavity. The infection, introduced most likely through 
the air passages into different regions of the lungs, caused at the 
-places of deposit pneximonia, resulting in direct necrosis or in cell 
infiltration (catarrhal pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia) and subse- 
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qnent caseation. The pleura were at the same time involved by ex- 
tension of the disease process. The animal had recovered from the 
attack, so far as recovery was possible, with a lung riddled with cavi- 
ties and firmly bound to the chest wall. It would have been very 
desirable to determine by inoculation into rabbits whether the cheesy 
contents of the lung cavities still contained the living germ, but this 
was impracticable at the time. 

Some additional statistics on the spread and severity of the same 
epizootic around Mason City were kindly furnished by Mr. L. M. 
V an Auken. On December 1, the first farm north of the one desig- 
nated as FarmC in the preceding pages was overtaken by the disease. 
Of 14 old hogs and 62 shoats, Veighing from 150 to 220 pounds, 2 
old ones and 24 shoats succumbed up to the second week in January, 
The animals when overtaken b v the plague were kept in a yard of 
about 1 acre and fattened on soft corn. A farm north of the latter 
was subseauentlv infected. After o or 6 had died the rest were 
shipped. One or the dead animals was examined by the owner, and 
the lungs said to have been very badly diseased. Other herds in the 
same vicinity were swept away at nearly the same time. 

Most of these farms were visited by the plague for the first time 
last fall. The disease is said to have been introduced through hogs 
taken from the stock-yards in January, 1888. The disease seems to be 
as virulent as hog cholera, and is to be dreaded as much as the latter 
disease, Qonsidering the rapiditv and certainty with which it spread 
from one place to another and the high percentage of mortality, 
amounting in many farms to 100 per cent. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIOLOGY AND PATHOGENIC ACTIVITY 
OF THE SWINE PLAGUE GERM FROM IOWA. 

In form this organism does not differ from the swine plague 
bacteria obtained from various sources, East and West, since 1886, 
In the tissues of rabbits, when these succumb within one or two days, 
the germs appear as polar-stained bodies. In other words, when 
stained in dried films on cover glasses, the oval germs have both ex- 
tremities deeply stained, while the central transverse portion or band 
is nearly colorless. The reader is referred to the reports for 1886 and 
1887 for further details concerning the form of this ^erm. In those 
rabbits which do not die in so short a time, and in which the disease 
develops into a peritonitis (when inoculation is practiced on the 
thigh), the germs, althouigh exceedingly abundant in the peritoneal 
exudate, do not all show this polar stain. They resemble solid micro- 
cocci more nearly. Their identity with the polar-stained forms is 
easily settled by cultivation and inoculation into fresh animals. 

In cultures the germ is non-motile. It ^rows especially well in 
beef peptone agar at 37^ 0. In bouillon, with or without peptone, 
it ^rows very feebly, barely clouding the liquid. On the surface of 
boiled potatoes no growth takes place as a rule, even when kept in 
a moist atmosphere of 37*' Only once was a faint development 
observed with the naked eye. The growth was smooth, pure white, 
or faintly cream color. In order to detect its presence it was neces- 
sary to catch the reflection of the light at a certain angle. This posi- 
tive result among so many negative ones may be due to diiferences 
in the chemical reaction of the potato used. Growth in gelatine at 
the temperature of the room took place in some instances, in others 
it failed, so that it could not be d!epended upon axid agar was uood 
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almost exclusively. Its resistance to drying was tested with the aid 
of methods detailed in former reports. Cover glasses sterilized by 
heat and placed under a sterilized, inverted, and plugged funnel re- 
ceived a little of the growth on agar or bouillon peptone, A few 
hours suflSce to dry them out thoroughly. Twice a day cover glasses 
were dropped into culture tubes containing bouillon to note any mul- 
tiplication that might take place. The dried germs from agar cult- 
ures were capable of multiplying in the bouillon iip to the sixth or 
seventh day. Bouillon into which cover-glasses were placed after 
that time remained uniformly clear. When dried bouillon cultures 
were tested in the same way the germs were found to be dead after 
thirty-six hours. It seems, therefore, that germs massed together, 
as in agar cultures, can withstand destruction by drying longer than 
those desseminated in liquids. While the former lived in luie dried 
state about six days, the latter lived only one and a half days. The 
same curious fact has been determined with reference to hog cholera 
bacilli. Thus in a recent laboratory experiment hog cholera bacilli 
from bouillon peptone cultures lived thirty-six days in a dried con- 
dition ; those from ag^ar cultures twenty days longer. 

Pathogenic properties. — As in biological characters so in pathoge- 
nic power, the Iowa germ seems to agree with the swine plague bac- 
teria of former investigations. Its effect upon rabbits has been de- 
tailed in the preceding pages. Briefly it may be said to produce in 
them suppuration and hemorrhagic lesions in the subcutis and in the 
peritoneal cavity. More rarely it produces a true septicsBmia, which 
must be regarded sinoply as a Ixeigntened effect. 

Their pathogenic effect on pigs was tried in various wavs by hypo- 
dermic, mtra-thoracio, and intra-abdominal injection of pure cult- 
ures. 

December 1, one pig, about five and one-half months old (No. 88), received sub- 
cutaneously into each thigh 5 cubic centimeters of a bouillon peptone culture de- 
rived originally from Iowa pig No. 8. No result. 

At the same time No* 86, of the same age, was inoculated into the lungs ; 9 cubic 
centimeters of a culture from the same som'ce was injected through the chest wall 
into the right lung with a hypodermic syringe having a needle about 8 inches long. 
The skin at the place of injection was first disinfected with tV per cent solution of 
mercuric chloride. 

The pig was found dead next morning. At the autopsy the superficial inguinal 

glands were found with reddenied cortex, the spleen large and gorged with blood. 
^ne or two ounces of slightly cloudy serum in the abdominal cavity; a few threads 
of fibrin stretched over the ventral surface of intestines. The meso-colon attach- 
ing the two middle loops of colon deeply reddened ; the glands of meso-colon and 
C50cum also deeply congested throughout the parenchyma. The mucosa of the 
colon slightly reddened ; the large patch of foUicles near the valve considerably 
reddened. Gastric glands with cortex and more or less of parenchyma reddened. 

In right pleural sac 2 to 8 oimces of blood-stained serum; none in left side. The 
entire pleural lining of the right side reddened and covered by a very delicate net- 
work of exudate, which is easily scraped together into a soft, pulpy, yellowish mass. 
Both lungs collapsed, but considerably congested. 

In the pleural exudate and in the parenchyma of the right lung are large num- 
bers of polar-stained bacteria. In the spleen an immense number of the same or- 
ganisms are present. In cultures obtained from this organ they are identical with 
those injected on the preceding day. 

Tlii5 experiment shows the different effect of inoculation, under the 
skin and into the thorax, of the same quantity of culture-liquid. 
While there was no effect from the former, the latter caused an 
acute septicsamia fatal in less than twenty-four hours. 

A second experiment was tried in order to ohtain, if possible, the 
lung disease as found in spontaneous cases. 
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Decemlber 6, two pigs (Nos. -iS, 47) were inoculated into the thorax 
as already described, No, 43 receiving li cubic centimeters- of a 
bouillon-peptone culture originally derived from Iowa pig No. 1, and 
No, i7y 3 cuDic centimeters of the same culture liquid. 

No»47, inoculated at 8 a, m, Temperature on the following day , 4,80 p. m,, 105^ F. 
Ate nothing during the day, Respirations labored^ abdominal, December 9, tem- 
perature, 104^" F, ; scarcely able to stand ; respirations accompanied by a groan- 
December 11, temperature, 102|; very weak and failing until killed December 11* 
At the autopsy the spleen was found" small, pale, Abdominal organs and lymph 
glands in general normal. 

The right pleural sac contains a considerable quantity of blood-stained serum. The 
pleura of the lungs, the diaphragm, and the chest wall of tlie side highly inflamed, 
thickened, and covered by a thick, loose, and sponger exudate, eiisily scraped away^ 
The ventral lobe of the right lung is solid, the hepatization dark red ventrally, with 
5 or 6 lobules necrosed and of a pale-yelk) wish color, Dorsally in the same lobe the 
necrosis is more extensive and very likely represents the region where the needle en- 
tered the lung tissue. On epicardium a thick, soft deposit, the pericardium much 
thickened. The left lung normal, but adherent in several places. Of six cultures 
on agar made from the pleural and tiio epieardial exudate all but one are pure 
cultui^es of a germ identical with the injected swine plague bacteria. Of thre^ 
cultures from the spleen one remained sterile, the remaining two contain only swine 
plague bacteria. 

If this animal had been permitted to live longer the lesions would 
without doubt have been more extensive in the lung tissue itself. As 
it waSj they are sufficiently severe and characteristic to prove thei 
pathogenic power of the bacteria injected. 

No. 43, which received but 1^ cubic centimeters (about one-third dram) of the 
same culture, showed signs of disease immediately by remaining quiet, refusing 
food, and breathing laboriously. Five days later, temperature still above normal 
(106|) Fi'om this time on it became somewhat better; its appetite returned in two 
weeks. It did not fully recover, however. One month after the inoculation it was 
generally unthrifty with staring coat and enlarged abdomen. It was killed January 
33. The abdominal organs were normal. In' tlie thorax both lungs were found 
everywhere adherent to the chest wall and diaphragm by a cantinuous mass of 
fibrous tissue not yet very firm. The lungs themselves were not diseased. The peri- 
cardium, however, was very much thickened, and when slit open a mass of white 
cheesy pus was found under it, entirely encircling the heart near the base. About 12 
cubic centimeters of this cheesy mass was removed. The inner surface of the thick- 
ened pericardium was dark, bluish red. Without doubt the needle, instead of pene- 
trating the lung tissue, had entered the pericardial sac and deposited a portion of 
the culture liquid in it, converting it into a' veritable abscess cavity. Two agar 
tubes inoculated from this pus contained a moderate number of colonies which 
proved to consist of swine plague bacteria. They had thus remained alive end 
month and a half. 

In order to observe the pathogenic effect that might be exerted by 
this germ when deposited in the abdominal cavity two pigs (Hos. 
138, 139) received 5 cubic centimeters and 2i cubic centimeters, re*- 
spectively, in this situation* The material used was a bouillon-pep* 
tone culture twenty-four hours old, made from agar culture originalrjr 
derived from Iowa pig No. 9. The result was negative so far as any 
severe effect was anticipated* No, 138, inoculated Deeeniber re- 
mained very quiet for several days, and could only be made to get up 
with difficulty. At the end of the third day tne temperature wag 
105° F. At the end of the week it had nearly recovered 

No. 139 showed the same symptoms at first, but recovered more 
rapidly and was apparently well in five days alitor inoculation.'** 

'^Recently an abdominal injection from aiyar cultures derived from pig No. 8 (low^) 
produced intense peritonitis, pleuritis, a croupous eoctrdate on the mucosa of nearly 
two-thirds of smalll intestines, and an ijxtense reddening of the muccjsa oi the large 
intestine. ^ - 
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NOTES ON TWO OUTBREAKS OF SWINE DISEASE IN VIRGINIA AND 

MARYLAND. 

Virginia.-~On a, farm near The Plains, Va,, an infectious diseawse ap- 
peared among the swine in October. There were on the farm at that 
time about sixty-five shoats, from, three to five months old, weighing 
60 to 100 pounds each. The disease was at its height in November, 
and disappeared at the end of the year. Up to this time about forty- 
three had succumbed. The pigs were born on the place, and had 
been running in a large range following the cattle until the disease 
appeared, when they were penned. They died so rapidly that they 
were all turned out again. 

The origin of this disease is very obscure. Tlie past history does 
not give any clew to its introduction. During the great swine epi- 
demic three years ago this farm was not spared, but since then it had 
been free until January, 1888, when out of a lot of forty similar 
shoats seven died. Some of this lot were still on the farm at the be- 
ginning of the present outbreak. That the January outbreak was 
due to an infectious disease seems hardly probable considering the 
small number that died. At time of the last outbreak the disease 
did not exist in tho neighborhood. JSTo swine had been brought 
upon the farm for five years. There was no evidence of infection 
from streams, since tlie farm is situated on a water-shed. The feed 
18 likewise grown on the farm. 

Information of this outbreak was received more than a week after 
the last shoat had died. Dr, Kilborne visited the farm January 9, 
at which time these facts wore made known to him. Two of the con- 
valescents were killed and the lungs brought to the laboratory, they 
being the only visibly diseased organs. 

On inquiry the following' getxornl facts conceniing symptoms were obtained : No 
redness of skm on trunk or ea. s. Rapid emaciatioii with tucked-up appearance of 
abdomen; frequent prolojiged coughiug' almost to suffocation. Of the two killed, 
one had been sick for sax weeks, but was now partly recovered and in wod flesh 
There were no lesions of the iibdominal organs. The thoracic organs? however, 
Showed traces of a severe luflammatiou. The pericardium was extenaively adherent 
JliJMf * muscle by eliort fibers mid tlie latter covered by a thin layer of newly 
formed fibrous tissue. Both lungs were more or less adherent to ribs and diaphragm 
^'l!/ 1 "^.^^^^l-, ^ «">st conspicuous thing was the enormous enlarge- 
ment of tlie glands at the root of the lungs {tracheal, bronchial). They appeared 
hke a bunch of large grapes of a bluish-red color. On seotionthe cortex appears as 
a red Ime, and similar Imes pass through the parenchyma, which has a pale larda- 
ceou9 appearance. The lungs are aboiU; twice the collapsed size, very flabby, the 
various lobes bound together by short firm fibers. ww 

A large portion of the principal lobe is airless, of a pale red-color on section, and 
cedematous. The bronchi liave their walls thickened (peribronchitis). The re- 
mainder ot Uie lung tissue is in practically the same condition. The lai4e air tubes 
have the niuccsa covered with a layer of glairymucus, the small vessels injected. 
^Om ot two rabbita winch received } cubic centimeter of a hypodermic injection 
of lung emulsion < lie.l in four days, with extensive pasty thickening of the subcutis 
Qf thigh discoloration of submcent muscles, gelatmous exudate over the groin and 
on mufifelesof abiiomeu. in the latter cavity "the esecum and contiguous portion of 
colon are covered with namute subserous liemorrhages. The exudate is slight, cover- 
iS^i^/^^t^^^^^^^^TJ^f^^'?**""'^'^"*-! liver, viscid so as to be drawn out into thin 
thr^ds when coils ot mtestme are hf ted up, Very many cocous-like germs in this 
exudate, very few in blood and spleen. In an agar culture from the Mood fertile. 
In all respects the germ is identical with that of swine plague. 
^ A rabbit inoculated from the agar culture of the first rabbit indirectly, by inject- 
mg ,subeutan«ously iJjf cubic centimeter of a bouillon-peptone culture made from it 
<U.ed in four days with substantially the same lesions, excepting that the thigh mus- 
olea were more extensively discolored. r o -« 
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The second rabbit inoculated from the lung tissue of the pig died in eight days. 
•The lesions of this animal were of the same character but less severe. The hemor- 
rhages on the intestines ^vere absent, though the exudate was abundant. From the 
blood two agar tubes were inoculated ; both developed an abundant gi'owth of the 
same bacteria (swine plague) obtained from tlie first rabbit. 

The condition of the second pig when killed was like that of the first. The ab- 
dominal organs were norraal. The lungs were free from adhesions. Throughout 
all the lobes of both, but especially along Qae free short margins of principal lobes, 
are masses about the size of a marble, or in a thin layer under the pleura, of a 
waxy, semi-translucent asiDect, on section solid. The remainder of the lung tissue 
oedematous. . 

Two rabbits were inoculated from lung tissue. Of these, one died on the fourth 
day. There were no lesions to account for deatli; no germs in the various cultures 
from its organs. The second rabbit remained well. 

From the spleen of each pig three agar tubes were infected witli bits of spleen tis- 
sue. The three cultures made from the second i^ig remained sterile. Two from the 
first also remained sterile. In the third tube a germ like swine plague appeared 
which failed to develop when transferred to fresh tubes. 

It is liigMy probable iiiat the outbreak was swine plague, altbougb 
the presence of swine plague germs in one case can not be regarded 
as conclusive evidence^ It is remarkable that these germs should 
still be present in an animal almost recovered from the disease. 

Maryland.^The cases reported below Avere very likely affected 
with hog cholera, although the bacteriological examination^ as far 
as it went, gave negative results. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that when swine roam over a considerable extent of territory in 
search of food the virus is more widely distributed but less concen- 
trated. Less virus is therefore taken up by individual animals, 
and although the disease is equally^ fatal in the end, the course may 
be somewhat different and the lesions less extensive. At the same 
time the bacteria may elude observation. They may remain more 
or less localized, owing to the reactive power of the organism, which 
destroys those that have entered the internal organs. To those who 
would give up the search for hog cholera bacilli after a few unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find them we would recommend the perusal of 
the following three cases: 

Swine diseases prevailed more or less in Montgomery County, Md., during the 
latter' weeks of September and the early part of October, 1888. 

October 17.— Mr. H — - — - lost about twenty-two out of a herd of fif ty-fiTe to sixty . 
swine during the pa^t four weeks, Of those now scattered in a large field two ap- 
pear ill ; one, a small black shoat, is killed by cutting its throat, and examined* 
The superficial inguinal glands are very much enlarged, the surface mottled, dark 
red ; the spleen large, but pale and rather firm. The liver shows signs of invasion 
of the Sderostoma pinguicola. The lymphatic glands at lesser curvatm'e of stom- 
ach are very large ; cortex completely hemorrhagic. 

The left lung normal ; the principal lobe of the right lung has in it a mass of tis- 
sue involved in broncho-pneumonia, extending obliquely from the free border to 
near the dorsal region, about 1 inch thick* The iyinx)hatics along the dorsal aorta 
are likewise hemorrhagic ; the stomach filled with food ; small intestines contain a* 
number of attached <2eftmor/i.2/^c7ii ; the large intestines distended with semi-solid 
fecal matter. The mucosa^ in general, is normal, but in the ceecum are two ulcers 
about three-eighths of an inch across, round, slightly elevated, with center black 
and periphery yellow. Beneath the superficial slough is a whitish, firm, new 
growth, extending to the muscular coat in the center of the ulcer. 

The spleen and the right lung were taken to the laboratory. From the former 
cultures were made on agar, in gelatine and beef infusion, hy adding bits of spleen 
tissue as large as peas. In no tube did any development take place. A rabbit in- 
oculated by teaiing up a pair of hepatized Itmg tissues in sterile beef infusion and 
injecting the turbid liquid subcutaneously remained well. 

Several miles from tlie first farm we came upon a herd of young pigs which were 
just showing si^s of disease, although none had been lost. One of them, with un- 
steady gait, which hid in the litter under a shed and returned to it when driven 
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away, was killed by bleeding from the vessels of the neck. The imngs were without 
a sign of disease. Sjpleen enormously enlax^ged and gorged with blood. The lym- 
phatic glands of groin and about stomach very large, but rather pale, and cedema- 
tous on section. Stomach filled with food. Large intestines overdistended with 
very dry J hard feces, sonaewhat softer near cgecum; in the latter only one ulcer, 
and this on the valve about one-fourth of an inch across, and of the same nature as 
the one found in the preceding case. 

A portion of the spleen of this anixnal was taken to the laboratory and cultures 
made as in the previous case, v/ith bits of siDleen. All cultures remained porina- 
nently sterile. 

Several miles from the latter place we found the disease on a farm situated on a 
hilh The swine were allowed to go a considerable distance down the slope to a 
marshy stream. The owner had lost 6 or 8 outof a herdof 20 to 25 within six weeks, 
A few were evidently ill, but none were killed, as a dead one was found. It hud 
probably died during the night. The buzzards had consumed nearly all the intes- 
tines through asmall hole near the pubis. Putrefaction had already setin. Spleen 
enlarged, slightly congested. In the small portion of the larg^ intestine, which still 
remained, an ulcer was found three-eighths inch across. The glands or lesser omen- 
tum with hemorrhagic cortex. The stomach contains a small quantity of bile- 
stained fluid. Both lungs glued to chest wall by coagulated fibrin from blood ex- 
travasation. Left lung contained about ten to fifteen hemGrrhagic foci, visible 
under pleura, one-fourth to one-half inch across. The principal lobe of right Ixmg 
solid, granular, evidently broncho-pneumonia. The hepatized lobe was disoolorea 
by recent and extensive blood extravasation. A gelatinous deposit under stemiun 
resting on pericardium. The semi-decomposed condition of the animal prevented a 
more careful examination* Portions of the spleen and hepatized lung tissue were 
taken for examination. 

While the spleen of the two preceding cases showed no indications of bacterial 
life on cover-glass preparations, the spleen of tliis case contained a considerable 
number of baoteria resembling hog cholera bacilli very closely. On gelatine they 
grew difFerently from the latter, and the cultures emitted a sHghtly offensive odor, 
la liquids they were actively motile. They were putrefactive bacteria, without 
effect upon two rabbits inoculated with large (quantities of the cultures. A rabbit 
inoculated with the diseased lung tissue remained well. The latter, on closer ex- 
amination, had a texture as granular as the roe of fishes, the granules being inspis- 
sated cell masses in the alveoli and air-tubes. At least four different kinds of 
bacteria wore present in large numbers. 

TEe absence of specific diseaso germs from the spleens of tliese pigs 
is in harmony with the results ohtained in other infectious maladies 
when animals are killed in the early stages ot during the height of 
the disease. It is only in the last stages that the bacteria are able 
to multiply and appear in sufficient numbers in the internal organs 
to be detected. In the third case, death Was very likely brought on 
by the pulmonary hemorrhage not infrequently found in hog cholera. 
The specific bacilli produced at first the ulcers^ and were either work- 
ing their way slowly into the internal organs or else were being de- 
stroyed in the ulcer itself. The latter termination would signify 
recovery , the former death. These ulcers might be aptly com- 
pared to the malignant pustule in man, in which the virus re- 
mains at first localized but may spread throughout the system 
fifter a time. The presence of numerous ulcers in sWine is to be 
regarded as a multiple infection, while in the three cases just cited 
the infection was limited to a few foci or but one. The ulcers would 
no doubt have revealed the virus, but our previous experience with 
the spleens of diseased swine made it seem unnecessary to study the 
ulcer itself. As regards the lung disease of the third ease nothing 
positive can be said. It resembled most closely chronic swine plague. 
The germ of this disoasQ was not present, however-, as shown by the 
rabbit inoculation^ 
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THE ETIOLOGY AlsTD DIAGNOSIS OP GLANDERS. 

Glanders is a contagious disease of importance^ both from- an eco- 
nomical and sanitary stand-point. It is not only commTinicated from 
one horse to another, but it is occasionally transmitted to man, pro- 
ducing a severe and generally fatal disease. 

The consensus of opinion and of legislation to-day demands the 
slaughter of animals affected with glanders. Reooveiy of horses 
affected with this disease is perhaps" never comiilete. In the great 
majority of cases it runs & course of variable length, the final result 
of which is death preceded by emaciation and general debility. Nor 
is there any remedy or cure t*or tlie dis6as<3. Granted oven the pos- 
sibility of recovery , the alfecfcod animal is in the meantirae a source 
of continual danger to other horses and to human beings. It is 
therefore in the end e(ionon}.y to immediately destroy giandered horses 
when detected^ 6ven wore liuman life not endangered by their pres- 
ence. 

But the diagnosis of glanders is not always an easy matter, It 
may be confounded with a number of other diseases, and when a 
very valuable aninral is involved an accurate diagnosis is of great 
importance, Since the disco very of tlie bacillus of j^danders in 1883 
considerable attention has been paid to the matter of diagnosis, and 
WG are in a position to-daj to present a few valuable facts in this 
connection. In the followi space will be devoted to 

the consideration of the amsation or etiology of the disease, with 
special reference to tbe specihc bacillus and" its biology^ a brief ac- 
count of experiments made both in our own laboratory and else- 
where to facilitate diagnosis. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The communicable nature of the disease among horses known as 
glanders and farcy is now thoroughly established by experiments^ 
which, have revealed its cau.se as a micro-organism belonging to the 
group of bacilli. These experiments date from the jear 1882. The 
contagious character was, however, recognized long before this time 
and various expeHmenters had succeeded in produxjing the disease 
in horses and other animals hy inoculating with the nasal discharges 
and other pathological products of the disease. In Gormanythe 
real Dharaeter of glanders was recognized as far back as the first 
quarter of the present century. In Prance, however, there was a 
strong opposition to th glanders to bg) a communicable 

diseasOj which opposition was not overcome until about thirty years 
^SOf ^ • 
• Various efiEorts had been made in the last forty years to discover th^ 
actual cause of the disease, either in the hlood of the affected animal 
or in the specific lesions of the air passages and the skin. The alleged 
discoveries in most cases were far from the truth, and at times sen- 
sational and absurd. Thus Hallier, in 1868, claimed to have found 
the same organisin in glanders which he regarded as the cause of 
syphilis in man. The doctrine that syphilis originated in glanders 
had been promulgated before this, and was now seemingly confirmed 
by Hallier^s fairtastic inferences. In 1882 Roszahegyi described or- 
,,ganisms which he found in the pustidesof aman who had suceumbed 
to acute glanders. His description warrants the belief that he was 
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the first to see tlie bacilli of glanders. He did not go far enough, 
however, and failed to shosv any causal relation between these or^-an- 
isms and the disease. In 1883, Loffler and Schiitz published^the 
fi^t positive results obtained in isolating the bacillus of glanders, 
which have been confirmed by a number of observers subsequently' 
Meanwhile work had been going on in France in the same direction" 
Bouchard, Capitan, and Clvarrin published in 1883 the results of 
cultivation and inoculation experiments dating back to 1881, which 
they claimed as decisive in demonstrating the microbe of the disease 
A careful perusal of Bouley's note to the Academy of Medicine in 
1SB3 {Bull. Acad. MSdecine, Ism, p. vm) will, however, convince 
any unbiased reader that the methods whicli they employed (in one 
case they made cultures from a nasal ulcer in bouillon, in another 
from a spleen tubercle in bouillon) are either unsafe or insufiieient 
m bringing about any positive results as to the true nature of the 
specific microbe. We must therefore accord to Loffler andiSohutz 
the credit of being the first to liave demonstrated in a satisfactory 
manner the presence of a certain microbe in glandered horses and its 
capacity of producing the disease in healthy horses. A brief r^sum^ 
of their work=*' will serve at the same time as a description of the ba- 
cillus as they found it in the lesions a)id in cultures, and as an intro- 
duetion to the work done on the same subject in the laboratory of the 
Bureau. 

The authors found considerable difficult v in demonstrating the 
presence of glanders bacilli in sections of nodules in the spleen and 
hvor of glandered horses, owing to the fact that most of the staining 
agents tailed to color them. Finally, the following solution wal 
made, which now goes under the imme of Lofiier's stain:. 30 cubic 
centimentors of a concentrated alcoholic solution of methylene blue 
was added to 100 cubic centimeters of .01 percent, potassium hydrate 
When sections were placed in this deep-blue liquid for about 5 
minutes, teansferred to a 1 per cent, solution of acetic aeid for a few 
seconds, then dehydrated in alcohol and cleared in cedar oil, verv 
delicate, bacilli could be detected now and then, especially near the 
periphery of young nodules. As a rule they were very rare ,but no 
other orgamsms were found. 

Ldffler recommends for the study of bacilli of glanders, both on 
cover-glass preparations and in sections, very recent nodules from 
the; lungs of inoculated guinea pigs, as they are quite numerous in 
this situation. For cover-glass preparations he found the foUowinc^ 
solution to ^ive the best results: Aniline water gentian violet, + or 
f uohsm is mixed with an equal volume of . 01 per cent, caustic potash, 
ori per^cent. liquor ammonia,, directly before using. The cover-glass 
preparation t IS stained by floa ting the cover-glass with the film down 

;*Tli©fuIlpvd)lic^ experiments will be found in ArbeUm a d. Kaiser- 

Ixchen QeamdheUsamte. Bt-rhii. 1^86, 1, p. 131, and their preliminarjr report SS- 
lated in volume 95 of the New Sydenham Society, 1886. ""^^^ib 

f TMs. stain, used, in the study of tubercle bacilli, ia made by shakins: up 5 cubic 
centimeters of aniline oil m 100 cubic centimeters of water and lilterinff. To the 
filtrate IS added 11 cubic centiiueters of a concentrated alcoholic solution of the 
fuoSn ^ ^'"^^ '^^^^'^^^ gentian violet or methyl violet or 

t Premred by crushing the nodule between the ends of forceps and rubbine it in 
s very thin layer on the oovpglass. When thoroughly dry it is seized witli the 
forceps, drawn throe times through the flame of a Bunsen burner, the fihn side 
being held up or away from the flame. Pus from abscesses is rubbed in avery thin 
tjjm on coyer-glasses and treated in the same way. 
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on tlie staining fluid for about JSive minutes. It is then dipped for a 
second into 1 per cent, acetic acid to whicli a watery solution of tro- 
paeolin .00 * has been added until a wine-yellow color is obtained, and 
then washed in distilled water, after which operation it may be 
examined or mounted in balsam for preservation. 

From the nodules and tubercles in the liver, spleen, and lungs the 
contained pus was used to inoculate tubes containing various culture 
media, botli liquid and solid* A special value was put upon those 
lesions which do not in any way come in contact with the external 
air, such as those in the spleen and liver. Within three days the sur- 
face of those tubes containing blood serum appeared as if sprinkled 
with minute yellowish, translucent droplets. These droplets were 
made up of very delicate rods or bacilli, varying in length between 
one-third and two-thirds of a red corpuscle. Tlieir width was from 
one-fifth to one-eighth of their length. They were either straight 
or slightly bent, with rounded extremities, and in general somewhat 
shorter and thicker than tubercle bacilli. In liquids they manifested 
active Brownian movement, but true spontaneous movements were 
never observed. They were without doubt identical with the deli- 
cate rods observed in sections under the microscope. 

Of the biological character of bacteria, their growth or multiplica- 
tion outside of the body on various substrata is very important, for 
by this means of so-called cultivation we can determine how far they 
are capable of growing in our environment and thus keep up the infec- 
tion, between what temperature limits multiplication may take place, 
also whether ebnj resistant spore state is entered upon during their 
life. There is still another ad^^antage to be derived from cultiva- 
tion—one which mainly concerns us now — the ability on our part to 
diagnose between one organism and another by characters of growth 
discernable with the unaided eye. The bacilli of glanders have cer- 
tain features in cultures which are of great use in distinguishing 
them from other organisms. 
They grow very well on blood serum from horses and sheep, less 



of such media, minute droplets of a translucent yellowish color ap- 
pear on the surface of the serum. These droplets or colonies'' con- 
sist entirely of bacilli which have descended from perhaps a single 
bacillus originally; deposited there. The material composing the 
droplets is of a viscid consistency, and may be drawn out on the 

f)latinum needle into thin threads. After eight or ten days this yel- 
ow translucency is replaced by a milky opacity. 

A very good soil for the multiplication of these bacilli is the cut 
surface of boiled potatoes. Lomer and Schiitz describe the very 
characteristic appearance substantially as follows: Already on the 
second day the surface of the potato is covered with a delicate yel- 
lowish, translucent layer, which becomes amber colored later on* 
After six or eight days a reddish color appears ; the transparency is 
lost and the color suggests the red of cuprous oxide. The potato 
surface bordering the growth assumes a pale greenish appearance. 
This description applies very closely to the potato cultures made 
in the laboratory of the Bureau. A very striking appearance is 
produced when bits of tissue are used to inoculate the potato, since the 
bacilli not being very numerous, the colonies appe&r isolated instead 
of being fused into a uniform layer. They are exceedingly small at 



abundantly on that from cattle. 




* Xl^ia i§ not ess^z>t?^J, 
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the beginning of the third day^ scarcely recognizable. Towards the 
end of the third day, the cultures being kept at 37''0., the colonies 
are visible as^ minute hemispherical masses of a delicate translucent, 
pale-yellow tint. In fact the cut surface of the potato appears as if 
sprinkled with a pale-yellow serum, Gradually the color changes as 
above described and the colonies fuse into an opaque layer. 

The probability of a multiplication outside of the animal organism 
of glanders bacilli is very slight, Experiments have shown that they 
do not develop when the temperature is less than 25° 0, {77''F, ), and 
then only on certain substances, such as boiled potato, blood serum, 
agar-agar with peptone. When infusions of hay, straw, oats, wheat, 
and manure, such as form in and around stables, were inoculated 
with glanders bacilli no multiplication took place even at the most 
favorable temperature. Owing to the high temperature necessary 
for 'this multiplication gelatine can not be employed as a culture 
medium. 

It has already been stated that glanders bacilli have no movement of 
their own. This I can confirm from numerous observations. Only 
the slight dancing movement observed among all bacteria suspended 
in liquids could be detected. There seems to be a difference of opinion, 
however, on this important point. In Eisenberg's Bacteriologisohe 
Diagnostik they are characterized as actively motile, and this state- 
ment is repeated in a second edition recently issued. If this differ- 
ence of opinion depends on a difference in interpretation of the same 
object, it is high time that bacteriologists define clearly what is 
meant by motility. 

My own observations differ from those of Loffler and Schutz in 
regard to its growth in liquids. They state tliat in neutralized bouil- 
lon prepared from muscular tissue of man, horse, sheep, rabbit, beef, 
and fowl, with or without 1 per cent, peptone, it multiplies very 
well. At the end of the second or third day the liquid becomes 
clouded, and finally a viscid, whitish deposit forms. Our obser- 
vations extend only to cultures in slightly alkaline beef infusion 
peptone. These have never shown a perceptible clouding. The 
liquid remains limpid, and one might say after a short inspection of 
the tubes that there was no growth. When vigorously shaken up, 
however, a yellowish-white deposit is seen rising from the bottom as 
a twisted column when the culture is one or more weeks old. This 
very viscid mass consists of glanders bacilli. It is probable that by 
varying the reaction of the liquid slightly, or the meat employed, a 
fluid medium may be obtained in which the bacilli of glanders as 
found in our country may grow like those studied in Berlin* At all 
events J so far as my experience goes, I should feel ver^ suspicious of 
a bouillon culture of glanders which became clouded m two or three 
days after inoculation. 

Glanders bacilli change their form more or less in cultures as the 
latter grow older. This is without doubt a degenerative process, 
and the changed bacilli are dead or nearly so. True rod forms are 
seen in sections of tissues and in very young cultures only. In older 
cultiires they no longer appear as tnie rods, but the change of form 
is not easily made oiit, owing to the mimiteness of the objects under 
examination. A frequent form is that of an oval and even a coccus, 
in which the stained area is limited to one side or frequently to the 
tltp poles, leaving an intervening clear space, which has been de- 
scribed by some observers as a spore. It has no refractive power, 
AG 88 14 
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liowever, and can only be considered an empty space in the interior 
of the bacillns. Other degenerative or inyolntion forms, gi.ving 
rise to the appearance of a chain of cocci, are now and then observed. 
It must not, therefore, be inferred that cnltiires of glanders bacilli are 
necessarily impure when very few slender rod forms are met with, 

DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS. 

The foregoing brief description of glanders bacilli and of their cult- 
ures is of great'service in diagnosis. Cultures made from the spleen 
or liver tubercles of slaughtered horses, exhibiting the characters al- 
ready described, woukl prove beyond a doubt tliat tlie animals had 
been affected with glanders. But veterinarians in most cases are able 
to make a diagnosis on post-mortem examination without the aid of 
cultures. The question to-day is whether glanders can be positively 
diagnosed in the living animal, especia.lly wh eii tlio gross aj^pearances 
of glanders are obscure a.nd the animal is a valuable one. 

If cultures of the specific bacilli could be obtained directly from 
the living animal the problem w^ould be very simple. Those accessi- 
ble organs or parts of the horse which may be the seat of disease are 
the nasal passages, the submaxillary glands^ and the skin or subcu- 
taneous tissue. " Frequently only one of these parts is involved. But 
it is impossible to malce cultures from, the nasal ulcers or discharges 
because they contain, besides the specific bacilli^ many other bacteria. 
In tubes inoculated from such material a single day Avould suffice 
for the rapid multiplication of the other bacteria so as to entirely 
crowd out or bury up any glanders bacilli that may have been pres- 
ent, as the former grow many times more rapidly. When nodules 
are present under the skin it is highly impi*obable that the bacilli 
can be obtained tlierefrom in pure cultures during the life of the 
animal, owing to the danger of contaminating the cult ares. When 
the nodules have once broken down into ulcers numerous other bac- 
teria lodge in them, and cultures are then out of the qiiestion. It 
has been suggested recently that the enlarged submaxillary glands 
be removed and examined for glanders bacilli. Tlnxs far we do not 
know in what nimlbers they are present in these enlarged glands^ 
and it would require considerable preliminary study to determine 
whether cultures are successful when made from them.*^ 

The direct determination of glanders by means of microscopic ex- 
amination and cultivation is thus far not feasible. 

The question might be asked, Why not isolate the glanders bacilli 
from the impure discharge from the nose, or from ulcerated farcy 
buds, as we should do in searching for the comma bacillus in the 
bowel discharges of Asiatic cholera? This might unquestionably 
be done, but it would be a very tedious method, requiring much 
minor apparatus and still more j)atience, and in the end the result 
might be negative, The reasons for this are various. Glanders 
bacilli do not grow in gelatine at the temperature at which plate 
cultures can be used. Agar plates might be used, but germs grow 
upon agar very much alilice, and as glanders l>acilli are, as a rule, very 
scarce in discliarges, the labor of examining microscopically a large 
number of colonies to find the right one would become very great. 
Finally, they grow very^ slovdy, and would be in danger of being 
overrun by the colonies of putrel"active germs whicli grow very rapidly 
in the thermostat. 

*See the end of thi^ chapter with reference to this point. 
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Cada^c and Roy {Journal de Medecine Vetm*inaire^ May , 1888) made, 
cultures on potato directly from the nasal discharges of yarious ani- 
mals, and claimed from the similarity of the color of the growth from 
these different sources to cultures of glanderis bacilli that this method 
of diagnosis is of no value. The authors have entirely mistaken the 
method. Neither LoiJier nor any other subsequent German observers 
have maintained that cultures made on potato from the nasal dis- 
cliarges or any other product in cojitact'with the air have any value 
whatever. The fundamental priuciples of bacteriology are directly 
opposed to the indiscriminate ciiltivation of a number of germs on 
the same substratum, and especially the potato. Only those disease 
products which have not yet been exposed to the aixvor which are 
buried in the depths of vital organs^ can be used for cultivation. 

The method which is now in use more or less^ and which was per- 
fected by Loffler and Schutz, consists in inoculating small animals, 
more especially guinea-pigs, with the disease products* These in tiirn 
develop the disease^, the nature of wLich may then be determined by 
the lesions of the inoculated animals/ both internal and external, or 
more positively demonstrated by cultures from the various organs. 
In this method the animal body becomes, so to speak, the culture 
flask, and a very perfect one, too, for it not only permits the disease 
germs to multiply in the various organs, but it also speedily destroys 
all other germs inoculated at the same time, leaving the glanders 
bacilli in entire possession of the field. 

The inoculation of species of animals other than tho horse and ass, 
which are naturally susceptible to this disease, has been tried by 
many investigators. These experiments need not be recounted here, 
as they are not pertinent to the subject under discussion. They have 
shown that cattle are insusceptible ; that goats and sheep may 
take the disease after inoculation, the former even spontaneously, 
Lions and tigers in menageries have contracted glanders by feeding 
upon the raw flesh of glandered horses. Cats contract the disease 
in the same way and are susceptible to inoculation. Dogs are less 
susceptible than cats, both when fed and inoculated. Coming to those 
smaller animals which might serve a useful purpose in making a 
diagnosis, we also find great variety in the relative susceptibility. 
Among those which have been tried are rabbits, guinea-pigs, white 
mice, white rats, field-mice {Arvicola arvalis and Ari>icola teTTe.atTis)y 
pigeons, fowls, and several other rodents. Of these the white mice, 
white rats,' and fowls were found practically insusceptible ; the rab- 
bits varied in this respect ; some contracted the disease af ter inocula- 
tion, others did not. Guinea-pigs and field-mice proved to be uni- 
formljr susceptiblo when inoculated, both with material directly from 
the animal and with bacilli from cultures. 

The cou^rse of the disease and the lesions produced in guinea-pigs 
are well described by Loffler. As a place of inoculation he chose 
one side of the abdoniinah surface, about half way between the ax- 
illa and the groin! The hair was carefully cut away, a f bid of skin 
raised and cut through completely with scissors. Into this incision^ 
about two-fiftlis inch long, a flamed needle was introduced and moved 
to and fro under the skin, to form a little pocket for the reception of 
the infectious xnateriaL ' . ^ 

At the place of inoculation an ulcer forms during the first week, 
with suppurating base and thickened border. Towards the end of 
the first yeek the nearest lymphatic glands, ip. this case those near 
the groin, begin to enlarge. The lymphatics themselves do notj 
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howerer^ swell into cords, as is true of farcy in tlie horse* Tiie 
giands grow to the size of hazel-nuts^ sometimes larger, and their 
contents soften into a purif orm mass. The capsule as well as the skin 
over it may rupture and the contents discharge on the surf ace. 
When this takes place early, numerous glanders bacilli are found in 
the discharged piis. In some animals the disease may stop here and 
the ulcer heah The primary ulcer usually heals in from two to three 
weeks. The guinea-pig after four to six weeks may have entirely 
recovered. In the majority of guinea-pigs, however, the disease ends 
fatally. In the secona week the testicles of the male contain hard, 
nodular places. Inflammation sets in, the overlying skin hecomes 
red and oedematous, and finally breaks* Purif orm masses, contain- 
ing numerous bacilii, are discharged. In females the labia and 
inammfB more rarely inflame and suppurate. At about the same 
lime one hind or fore foot may begin to inflame, swell, and give rise 
to great pain on pressure, Sometimes the inflammation may leave 
one foot and appear in another; more rarely all feet may be affected. 
They may also become ulcerated, but as a rule the death of the ani- 
mal ensues "before this takes place* Besides these characteristic 
changes in the feet and testicles, there may be nodules in and under 
the SKin in different regions of the body which may also break and 
form ulcers. In the face these nodules start from the periosteum, or 
even the bone itself . The mucous membrane of the nose was in- 
volved in only one^hird of the eiglity-five ca^^es studied by Loffler. 
The disease process was first noticed at about the same time with the 
swellings of the feet, and manifested itself by <1 if ficii It breathing and 
sneemng. The secretion is scanty and dries \ip in to brownish crusts 
aroiindthe external nares. This lesion is speedily followed by ema- 
ciation and death, which usu^illy takes place in the third or fourth 
week, sometimes as early as tlie second, and as late as the eighth 
week. 

At the autopsy the place of inoculation, maybe occupied by an 
ulcer or healed and cicatrized. The inguinal or axillary glands are 
swollen and contain small abscesses, or tlio whole gland may have 
been converted into pus inclosed in the gland cax)sule. In the skin 
are abscesses as large as peas or hazel-nuts, in part healing. One or 
more feet are swollen. The swelling may be due to a periarticular 
abscess, to inflammation of the joint itself, or of the ends of the bones 
forming it. The lungs usually contain a variable number of small 
grayish-yellow nodules, situated chiefly under tlie pleura; In almost 
every case the spleen is involved. It is enlarged, and cantains a 
largenumber of minute, slightly projecting, yellowish nodules, some 
attaining the size of a pin's Iread. They are frequently found in the 
liver, though in smaller numbers. In tiie omentum, the suspensory 
ligament ot the liver, and the retro-peritoneal tissue small abscesses 
may be foimd. In the testicles^ and more especially the epididymis, 
the earlier stage of the disease is indicated by the presence of readish- 
gray nodules as large as pins' heads. Later on these have been con-- 
verted into larger, cheesy masses, in some cases broken through the 
skin. In femaies the ovaries are rarely involved, more commonly 
the mammaa. The mucous membrane of the nose is usually reddened 
and swollen. Small ulcers may be present on the septum and the 
turbinated bones. The presence of glanders bacilli is determined 
raicroscopically without any difficultjr when the disease process is 
recent. When suppuration has set in it becomes more and more 
difficult 
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Le f amid v<&ry snsee to inoculation witli cultures. In most cases 
deatli ensuea from three to five days after inoculation into the sub- 
cutaneous tissue near the root of the tail. The spleen and liver were 
guite inTanahly crowded with barely visible nodnutes. Barely the 
joints of the feet became diseased. In the lungs and skin lesions 
were absent; 

Kitt;,* experimeliting upon wood-mice {Mils sylvaticus)^ found them 
very susc^itiible to inoculation. When either cultures of glanders 
bacilli or bits of tissue containing them were placed under the skin 
of these anitEiaMthey li days to one month thereafter/ 

The spleen was very much enlarged, dark red ; on its surface and 
on section were numerous grayish-yellow nodules barely the size of 
a pin^s head. At the place of inoculation there is usually a dry 
scab, accompanted occasionally with some suppuration or oedema. 
From tlie experiinents noted by the author it would be difficult to in- 
fer how far these mice are of value in making diagnosis from nasal 
discharges— that is, how far they are capable of resisting septic in- 
fection. 

In a more recent communication ( Oesterr. Moiiatsschrifi TJiier- 
heiMcimd^ Jv^^^ the same author experimented with a 

species of rat {Arvicola ierrestris) . Of fourteen inoculated with 
pus from a glandered guinea-pig into the subcutaneous tissue of 
the abdomen, all died in from four to ten days. There is usually an 
ulcer formed at the place of inoculation, with enlargement and sup- 
puration of the neighboring lymphatic glands, enlargement of spleen, 
which contains numerous yoilowish-white nodules. Not inf re- . 
quently grayish nodules are present in the lung tissue- Besides 
tliese ratfi^ Erinaceiis JHuropmis was also tested with reference to its 
susceptibility to glanders. Inoculation was uniformly successful 
I lie spleen and lung tissue were the chief seat of the disease, both 
being infiltrated with tubercles readily visible to the naked eye. But 
to these animals the same objection applies in so far as they were 
tested with material containing glanders bacilli only, which does not 
prove their utility when septic material must bo inoculated. Their 
resistance to se})ticiemia can only be determined by inoculating the 
nasal secretion f rem glandered horses. 

In Russia the bacteriological station at Odessaf reports favorably 
the use of a rodent {SmrmopMlus gtiUatus) which takes the place of 
our prairie-dogs in that country, and is closely related to it. Of 
twenty-eight inoculated sixteen died on the fourth day, nine on the 
hfth, two on the seventh, and one on the tenth day. 

Of these animals, nearly all of them rodents, the guinea-pig is 
considered the most satistactory. The other animals are more of 
Jess susceptible to septica}mia caused by bacteria present in secre- 
tions and discharges in contact with the air. They are therefore 
liable to die of septicsemia before glanders is developed, .At the 
same time this does not exclude the use of these rodents when guinea- 
pigs are not to be had, provided a sufficient number, say, at least 
live or SIX, are inoculated from the same horse. They would require 
a careful bacteriological examination to make sure of the nature of 
the disease. In guinea-pigs, on the other hand, the external signs 
ot disease, such as tlxe swelling andjuppuration of lymphatic glands, 

*Gen<^aJ&i[a#/ar Baoteriologie, 1887, ii, p. ^5T^ " ' - . / ^ ^ 

g^t^Kranzfold; ZuvKmntnus d. EotzbaciUus. Oentralbl f. Bacteriologie, 18S7, ii,p. 
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testicles^ auci i'eet, the formation of abscesses and ulcers in and under 
the skin^ and tlio not infrec^^nent nasal disease, are Hufflcient of tliem- 
selves to decide tlie (iiiestion without bacteriological evidence. Guinea- 
pigs very rarely die oi' septiea^nua or putrid changes under the skin 
as the result of inoculatioiu 

The animals above 3,nentionod are not indigenous in our own coun- 
try. Dr. G. Hai^t Morriaiu lias kindly furnished the names of a few 
American representatives or closeh' allied forms, .zlr^;^ooZa'?*iparw^, 
the meadow-mouse, i)ia.y hi' ns^d for \ATricola arvalis; tov Arviaola 

Sj^, MchwnhoiiL whicli is eoinmon in northiM'U Dakota* Of Erin- 
aceus Eitropani,^ there is no American n^presontatvivo. 

Those who a-re caJ led upon it) ma'lco diagnosis of i>;landers should 
endeavor to always luvve a sup])(y of gninea pii^'s on. liand. In order 
to xnake the dia.gju)sis of value Lohier ;ri^conuuends that from three 
to live slumld be inoculated, and iiot simidy witli a ])rick of tlie lan- 
cet, but larger quiiiitititss (a- la.rgc drop) of *t]i,e mucus from the nose 
should bo placed in a }>ocket iiudor skin, as already desci'ibed. 
The greater number survive Ihe inoculation and s]u)w p(.>si(ive signs 
of glanders in two weeks. Males sliouid ho used whenever possible, 
owing to the characteristicj lesioiis o!* the testic'l(.^s. 

The following experirjumts were matie during the year 1S88 with 
the purpose of determining liow far t]u^ statenu'vuts in tluV preceding 
pages could be relied itpon in making a diagnosis. Tlie great ma- 
jority of the inoculations were made upon guinea pigs from the na- 
sal discharges of gland ered liorses. Many of the Irttter had ulcers 
on the septum of tin) nose which could be seen, so that the diagnosis 
of ghmdors was nuult^ witliout re-sorting to in.ocu]ation. 

I. January 31 t^^■o aUult A-nhu^a pigs (Nos. 1, 2) wen*, iiiocnlated with a lancet, the 
material beiii<;" takou (nm\ iioauUvs in tho Iudks of a, glaiiilor(Hl hovm. No result. 

II. April IS Uvu Kuin(\i \)v^y. (No.s. 4) >\ eiv inocuUit'.^'.] siilx-utaneouhly on the 
left Hule oi abdoMieti witii nasal <Ji,so.{iarge froui a hovsi^ suM|>o{:lud of chroiuo glanders, 
(TUinea pig No. « was fovuul dead May 5» It; liad ixn- Un\ dayy previous nasal diw- 
chai-Ke. At tho autopsy the fodowinf^ losious wx^ro noted: Left fore limb and right 
hmd hmb very much bwoUcu. In tlio riKht hiKuinal regions an. ulcer with ra«?god hor- 
der one-haie inch across, llie lel t InKuiiud (yuiph, j^land enlai^ed mid "containing!: 
several wlutisili nodules about the }siz(^ of a liemp-j^iHiri, Xn the iiasal passages cion'- 
siderahlo purulent matter. fSt)Jeen, enlarged, tinekl v dotted with very Bmall Whitish 
ma^se^, ^ ^ 

\ Froni this animal no (^.vdtiires \%'ere made, but two f rewli adrdt nialo guinea pigB were 
mooulated each fron^i theKple<»n mihI inguinal gland by taking bits as large as hemp- 
seeds and placmg tlieni niuier tho sk^ih Ojie of thei)i has, on May SO, an open, di v 
sore, one-lialf mch acroH::^ adjae^^nt to the place of inoculation. The in^rxihial gland 
and testiele are consi<lerably t-tiiarged. Tho skin over the kxtter k beooniiug 
abraded, ?:>omo dayn later the right fore hnd) waa very badly swollen. It was 
kilkMi Junt) 4. 




had been wbghtly enlarged at one time. 

Guinea piK No. 4, inoeuUvted with nasal mucus April 18, nhowed only slight en- 
largeinent of ax^iUai-y anti in-;:uinal lymphatics. May 5, four days later, the right 
ton? leg was badlyswoijon, and an ulcer had formed on the top of the nose. It was 
killed with chk>roi:onn May IS, twenty-nine days after inoculation. At this tune 
the Hweihng ot fore leg Iiad Bubsi{knh the place of iiKicndation had healed, but the 
neighbormg niKunml ^land waB one-half inch in din.niete}\ S] )letui slightly enlarged, 
very pale. Liver dark. In neither are nothdcH disc^ernihie. OdttireB were made 
frona spleen and the enlarged glan.d. The hair wan can^fuUy clijmed away and the 
skm blackened with a red-hoi Hj)atala in the line of tlie projui: ivutisien. A. liamed 
Icnife was then tlmist into the />;la.iid, wiiicli was found (.xnw^^vtvd into a s^oft, wMte 
cheehsy mass. The agar cidtures from spleen roiiaain sterlie. 'rhose from iaf>'uinai 
gland contain on the third day colonies of glandera bacilli. On the potato mocu- 
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lated from the gland about twenty traiiHlucent, seruiii-like colonies ap]i(Mir from 1 
to 2 millkuetevs in diaiTieter, Examinatiou. diows theia to l)e u.iade up oi: giander.> 
bacilli. ^ , . , , , , 

Bacilli from this culture, suspended in Hl;eriie beef iniusicm, wore iiijectt!<i ^sub- 
cutaueousiv into a g^iine'd pig- on the left d<le of abdomen May 15, Five days later 
the testicles began to enlarge, and witldn three v:eeks they were both 1^ niohes in 
diameter. The animal was killed Juiu.; 4. The spleen was slightly enlarged, but 
without nodulea. At the place ox inoculation a iluctuatin?>- mass under the Bkii), 
about one-half inch in iliamet:er, ilhed with a ftoft, cbes^^.)', yeilowish-wldto pus. 
On both testicles were rageed, biackisii depreasiouB, as if tlie 8ic:iU(uther had broken 
or was about to do so. The {Contents of both were entirely coirverted in yellowiyh- 
white, cheesy pus. From one of thein. cultures were made, as indicated above. On 
the third day typical coloni<^s of glandcM's bacilli had appeared, 

III, April 6, two guinea pigs were inoculated subcutaiieousiy with scrapmgs frona 
the base of ulcers on the nasal septum of a.horBe killed ibr glanders. Up to May 
10 the place of inoculation had healed in hotl i cases. In one, an inguinal gland and 
the testicles were enlarging. May 26, this <^ne was killed, as it was growiiig gradu- 
ally worse. At the autopsy the left hi:LCui.nal glancl was about onedialf incii in di; 
ameter, the contents easily expressed a tViiok creamy puss. The inguinal gland 
of the other side about haft as laige. The lei:t testicle has a broad s^ear with black- 
ened base, evidently a rupture throii../h winch, the contents had been discharged, 
wliich accounts for the shrunlcen ^izo of tiui gland. I'lie otlicr testicle consists of 
two enormous abscesses, apparei^tly not (jcar.rriuuicaiing with, each other (testicle 
aiid epididymis), containing liquid pus, lietvreen tc.o iio;:ie and the right eye an 
nicer with a blackish dried-up base an^i irrcs::vdar u iargins. Two days later a potato 
culture, made from the spleen, contairi^ a ^Moderate number of isolated colonies 
characteristic of glanders. An agar cultiu'e did not grow. From one testicle two 
agar cultures contain numerous colonies. FroJii the cnkirged inguinal gland both 
an agar and a potato culture developed numerous colonies, These were character- 
istic, both macroscopically and microscopically, of glanders. 

From the potato culture of the inguhial gland, wlien ten days old, two mice were 
inoculated by injecting subcutaneously a few drops of a s\ispension of bacilli in 
sterile bouillon. Both remained well. The second guinea pig, inoculated from the 
same horse, did not take the disease. 

IV, April 27, a young female guinea pig and a rabbit w^ere inoculated with pus 
from farcy buds (glanders of the skin). The rabbit remained well; the inoculation 
wound was healed at the end of two wrecks. In the gumea pig the wound had also 
healed, but the inguinal gland was beginning to enlarge. May 16 the gland was 
much larger, and the labium on the same side was beginnhig to swell up. May 20, 
a swelling about the size of a ^valnut appeared under the skin above the hip of op- 
posite side. This broke later on. Found dead May 24, Besides the lesions ah-eady 
mentioned both fore feet and the right hind foot were swT)llen, The contents of 
the enlarged inguinal gland were puriforru. In the labium a small abscess. Cult- 
ures were made on varioxis media from the spleen, lymph gland, swollen labium, 
aad blood. Those from the spleen and gland were pure cultures of glanders bacilli; 
those from labium impure. 

Fi'om the spleen and inguinal gland of this guinea pig two young male guinea 

Sigs were inoculated May 24, each receiving a minute portion from both sources, 
une 7 one was killed. Both fore feet are swoileii over the carpal and metacarpal 
joints; the right has a depressed place concealed by a scab. The left hind limb is 
also swollen over the tibio-tarsal Joint, The place of inoculation is covered by a 
scab. The inguinal gland and testicles arc not swollen. The internal organs are 
not visibly altered, Cultures were only made from spleen pulp on agar, which 
remained sterile. 
The second guinea pig recovered, 

V, June 4, from the nasal discharge of a horse affected with glanders, two guinea 
pigs, two young rabbits, and a young dog were inoculated, all in the same manner 
under the skin,' as already indicatedr One of the guinea pigs died July 9. It had 
a large ulcer with black dried-u]} base behind the left nostril, three on abdomen, 
and one on the riglit flank three-fourths inch in diameter. There was also an ulcer 
on the left heel and right fore limb. The right heel was considerably swollen. The 
left testicle was also quite large. The spleen was free from nodules. Cultures on 
agar and potato were made from tlie spleen only. These were found subsequently 
to be impure. 

The second guinea pig liad large swellings in the groin, and was unable to use its 
hind limbs for a time, hxit it finally recovered. The rabbits and dog were not af- 
fected. At the autopsy of the horse, from which these had been inoculated, the 
left nasal passage and adjacent sinuses had the mucous jnenibrane partly thickened 
and eroded. There were also nodules in the lung tissue. 
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J ^^7 three guinea pigs were inocixlated subcutaneously as before with 
nasal disciiarge from a horse atfected with glanders. One of these, a small male, 
died August 11* On the riglit side of abdomen an ulcer about three-eighths of an inch 
m diameter, \yith a cup-shaped, dark, dry crust covering it. When removed , a soft, 
cheesy mass, involving subjacent muscles, is exposed to view; serous surface not 
mvolved. No enlargement of gland. Putrefaction liud set in and no cultures were 
therefore made, 

At this tiuie a peculiar disease was carrying off healthy guinea pigs quite rapidly, 
vi^hich was traced to the dry food given them. It is probable tliat this guinea pig 
also died of this disease, altliougli evidently infected with glanders. The second 
gumea pig died dmiug my absence and no examination was made. The third, 
however, developed glanders in a marked degi-ee and was killed August ^8, twenty- 
seven days after inoculation. On tiie right side of abdomen, near median line, an 
uidurated mass covered by a black crust. The abdominal muscles and the peri- 
toneal covermg are intact, but between them and the crust is a cheasv mass. Simi- 
lar ulcers exist on right flank and on rigJit thigJi externally. The right fore hmb 
and both hind limbs are swollen, especiallv the right liind limb. This three-quar-- 
ters of an incli tliick, bluish, ulcerated between iirst and second toe. Internal 
organs seem unchanged, altliou.2:h the spleen contained glanders bacilli. On each 
of three potato cultures front this organ from 15 to 25 typical colonies appeared 
withm three days. 

VII. yeptemlJer 21, two guinea pigs were inoculated with nasal mucus from a 
horse suspected to lie alTected with r,Ianders. One died October 13. There were 
two ulcers on the abdojnen about one-half inch across, the ^floor of which was 
tormed by the muscuUxr wall of the abdomen. The inguinal gland of the same 
Side as large as a walnut and contahiing a cream-colored, liquid pus. Spleen, not 
enlarged, contains a large nmnber of minute wliitish dots. 

In all cultures on potato, from both spleen and pus of inguinal gland, the typical 
pale yellowisli colonies of glanders subsequently appeared. The second guinea pig 
was killed with chloroform October 10. At tlie place of inoculation a small ulcer 
11 aii^^ the nearestjnguinal lympii uhuid was e(iual in size to a small mar- 

ble. The left testicle was ejilargod and contnined a pus cavity. The spleen small, 
From tiie pus of the testicle an a(;a?' culture was prepared; a potato culture from 
the spleen. Only tlio former developed (polonies of glanders bacilli. 

VIII. September 22, two guinea pi^s, inoculated witli nasal mucus from a hoi-se 
probably atfected with glanders. One died September ol, very much emaciated. 
Over lowest ribs on the l(:^f t side a clieesv nodide, iibout one-half inch in diameter, 
representmg the place of inoculation. The inguinal gland of same side as large as 
a small bean. On the same side the subcutaneous tissue is infiltrated with a ti*ans- 
iucent exudate, sufficient to make the surface of tlie muscles and under surface of 
the skm ghsteninp: and shppery (malignmit cxidema ?). In spleen about 15 tubercles, 
g^-ayish, 1 millimeter (one-twenty-fifth inch) across; on tl te various lobes of the Hver 
similar but smaller tubercles; on lungs grayisli subploural nodules, irregidar in out- 
line, embedded in areas of a dark red hepatization. 

Two potato cultures ^^^ere made from splecui tissue and witliin three days twenty 
to thirty drop-like colonies, resembling a pale-yellow serum, so characteristic of 
glanders bacilli, made their appearance. 

The second guinea pig was- chloroformed October 15. In the left gi'oin the lymph 
gland IS convert<:^d into an al>sces3, about tiie size of a marble, containing a soft, 
cheesy, creain-colored pus, The right testicle, enlarged, contains an abscess; a few 
nodules m spleen, A potato culture from the latter organ failed to develop, 

1 V 39 » fi'^J^^ ^ horse killed and found glandered, a guinea pig was in- 

oculated by msertmg some purulent matter from the ulcerated septum under the 
skin. It died December 13, At the place of inoculn,tion just behind the right foro 
hmb an ulcer covered with a thin scab. Underneath , a thin grayish layer of pus. 




points. Testicles in abdomen not yet alfected, but the foliof skin Burrounding 
anus on the left thickened and superficially ulcerated. On section a number of 
yellowish modules in the thickened fold. Ono retro- peritoneal gland as large as a 
marble and converted into pus. Convex surface of both lungs dotted with a small 
number of briffht-red points. 

From the spleen and from the abscess under the sldn three potato cultures and 
one agiar culture were made. All developed numerous characteristic colonies of 
glanders bacUh on the third day. 

An inspection of tlie autopsy notes will show that nearly all inocu- 
lated guinea pigs showed unmistakable signs of the disease, and that 
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only a few recovered. Of those that were killed the lesions were 
such as to prechide recovery. In most cases the diagnosis of gland- 
ers coiild be made without having recourse to cultivation. Li order 
to be thus successful it is necessary to ohserve strictly the method 
given for inoculation, and to avoid the error of using too small a 
quantity of the nasal discharge. It will also be noted that the lesions 
characteristic of glanders in guinea pigs did not all appear in the 
same animal. In some, enlargement and suppuration of the inguinal 
glands was the only external sign; in others swelling and suppuration 
or the testicles took place. Again, abscesses becoming ulcers later 
^PPeare^l la different parts of the body, combined with swelling 
ot the limbs. "When the external lesions were prominent internal 
lesions were generally less marked. The formation of nodules in 
the spleen was infrequent, in the lungs rare, and in the liver observed 
m but one case. In general, internal changes were secondary to ex- 
ternal.^ 

Cultivation of glanders bacilli from inoculated guinea pigs is al- 
ways desirable though not absolutely necessary in many cases. The 
toregomg notes show that pure cultures may always be obtained from 
still unopened abscesses under the skin, such as those of glands and 
testicles, by following the method already mentioned, i. e., thoroughly 
scorching the surface of the skin after removing the hair and then 
making the incision through the scorched area. Tliis makes unnec- 
essary the use of disinfectants. Cultures from the spleen are not al- 
ways successful, when those from the abscesses are, perhaps because 
the bacilli are not always present in the internal organs in numbers 
large enough to inoculate a culture tube. Hence, it is always advis- 
able to inoculate from any abscess that can be reached from the skin 
or any suppurating gland in the abdomen. 

Cultures from the spleen were made by tearing oif a bit of spleen 
pulp from the carefully exposed spleen and rubbing it gently with 
the platinum wire over the agar or potato surface, so as to free the 
bacilli from the tissue and distribute tliem over a larger surface. In 
this way very line cultures of isolated colonies on potato can be ob- 
tained, which in the earliest stages, wlien the colonies just begin to 
be visible to the naked eye after a sojourn in the thermostat at 37° C. 
for forty-eight to seventy-two hours, are very characteristic. The 
agar cultures I have found less characteristic and hence less valu-- 
able for purposes of diagnosis. Cultures from the pus of abscesses 
contain a much larger number of colonies, and these are apt to be oon- 
fluent unless a very small quantity is used. It is best to make sev- 
eral inoculations with different quantities of pus. 

The potatoes used were prepared according to the method suggested 
by Bolton {Medical News, 1887-i, 318). They are pared and cut in 
such a way as to fit into largo test tubes. The top is cut so as to 
form an inclined surf ace upon which the inoculated material is to be 
deposited. A small amount of water is put into the test tube to keep 
the lower end of the potato constantly wet. The tubes are then 
plugged with cotton wool and kept in the steam sterilizer from' one 
and one-half to two hours. If then the lower end of the plug is dipped 
into sterile melted paraffine the evaporation and consequent drying up 
. of the potato is reduced to a minimum. In such tubes glanders bacilli 
grow very well, and as a rule their growth will depend on the con- 
dition of the potato surface as regards moisture. There will be no 
growth, or at best a very feeble growth, if the surface of the potato is 
partly dry and hard. 
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Of the few house mice, rabbits, and the dog inoculated none took 
the disease, tlmsconiiraiing the results of L{>ffler and otlier^ tiiat these 
animals are not proper subjects for inoculation. 
It is, in general best to chloroform guinea pigs when the lesions 



If allowed to die the term of the disease is unnecessarilj^ Ijrolonged: 
they are very apt to die at night, and in midsummer tlec^oin position 
immediately- sets in. Moreover, death may take place through sec- 
ondary infection of the body witli septic l)acteria, whicli enter through 
the ulcers. In such eases pure cultures can no longer be expeGted. 
It is often necessary to make a diagjiosis as speedily a.s possible, to 
release or destroy the suspected horses as the case may bo. Hence, 
as soon as the external lesions, such as su])puration of the glan^ds or 
testicles, has fairly begun, the aniimd may be killed and cultivations 
made from the pus in tl!.v>se organs, Tliis may l)e all the moi'e de- 
sirable if seyeriil guinea pigs have been hioc^ulatod at tlie sanK^^time, 
one or moreof whicii slioidd be kept for future oxamination if the 
first should fail to yield any positive result. 

Diagnosis ql' glanders hy eMirpating the submaaMary lymphak^ 
glmids amd maJcmg euUw^ has been suggested that 

the diagnosis of glanders in the horse may be made directly by re- 
3noving during Iri'e tlie swollen submaxillary glands situated on^ the 
under surface of the lower jaw and making cultures h:om them* Such 
operations can of course be undertaken only by voter inariaiis. Occa- 
sionally the swelling of these glands is the first snspicious ^ sign. 
The swelling may be simply due to an hici^ease and condensation of 
the substance of the gland/ Wlven tlie disease has exiBted for weeks 
and months the interior of the lobes of the gland usually contain 
minute cavities filled with a <lry, caseous substance. These are con- 
sidered almost diagnostic by Dieckerhoff. 

Eieck {ZeitscJii\f, Thierniedhm, 1888, xiv, 107), recently reported 
a case in which the diagnosis wtis made in this way; 

A seven-year old mare from ii stalile in whix^li 6 cases of giaiiders had occurred 
within the past 6 luonths wiis BU.s])(>cted of glanders, Tlio only tiign upon which 
this suspicion wa^i baised was a painless, diifused, by no means chamcteriatic swell- 
ing of tlie right subniaxillary gland. There was no nasal discharge, no cough. 
The gland was remoTed, placKMl for 15 minutes in a i\, pc^r cent, solution of mercuric 
chlofide, washed in alcoliol and cut with flamed knives. In the vsubstance of the 
gland were found two grayi$^h-whit e soft foci as large as peas, not yet broken dowuv 
Cultures made by pladngx>articks<^^^^ these foci U}>on agar in tubes revealed tlie 
presence of glauders bacilli. The horse wa^ killed, and at the autopsy ulcers were 
found on the septum, and tlie lungs were affec^ted in a manner charact eristic of the 
disease. The author rightly claims that without tlie aid of bacteriology tlxe disease 
could not have been determined during life. , 

In the course of o\iv inocnlation oxperiments on gumea pigs, three 
submaxillary glands were cxaininod and cnltiYations made; 

In the first case the gland was an large m two hen s eggs. The gland substance 
was pale red. Cultures were made-O]! agm% l)Jo()d serum, arid potato l)y cutting out 
smail bits of the interior oi' the various lobes and nil3l)ing these upon the culture 
medium, the surface of the i^laad beinp; disinfected by scorching it, After the 
cultures had l )een made the ^>'land was more t]ior(>up:hly examined aiid a considera- 
ble number of yellowish'-whltes]X)ts (m lar^^o as a pin's head were found, representing 
plugs of pus lodged in cavities. ' It is highly probable that some of these were tra.ns- 
f erred to the culture tubes in the pieces cut out. The tubes remtiiiix3d sterile, how- 
ever, excepting one containing microcootn. 

A second gland taken from a horse Icilled and found glandered was considerably 
swollen;the indiYidiTal lobes as large as widnrits. Tlie gland was placed in 5 per 
cent* carbolic acid for fivfi juinute^i, th(:tn in p^r cent, mtirouric chloride for one- 
half minute ; filially Gtedle water was poured over it to remove the chloride. 
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The lobes were cut Oj^eti with flamed knives and several cavities one-twelfth to 
one-eighth inch {2 to 3 millimetors) in diameter were found containing white, con- 
sistent cheesy masses. Potato and agar tiihes inoculated with these mas^es re- 
mained sterile. 

A third gland, which had been removed froni <i glandered colt at the autopsy, 
was examined and cultures made in the same way. The gland contained no caseous 
masses, and hence bits of tissue were cut out and placed on agcmand potato tubes. 
Of five cultures all remained sterile but one. This contained a single colony not 
resembling the colonies of glanders bacilli and made up of actively motile bacilli. 

So far as these experiments go^^ they can not be said to favor the 
method of dia^gnosis by extirpation of the submaxillary glands un- 
less the result is only coiisidered decisive when the bacilli of glanders 
have been actually found. They certainly can have little value when 
the result is negative, 

UNITED STATES CATTI.E QUARANTINE. 

The superintendents of tlio vai*i(.>us .neat-(?^ittle quarantine stations 
report the names of the iniportor8 and the number and breed of each 
lot of animals imported during tlio year 1888, as follows; 

■ GAlUai):LD BTAT10N\ N, J. (N 



Date of 
arrival 



Feb. 



May 



2i 

2- 
4 

June S6 
July n 
Aug. M 
Sept. 26 
Cot 11 
25 

Nov. S 



Name and post-office address of inx- 



Gilfillan & Murray, Maqiiokota,, Jowa . . 

Willten Haiiko, Iowa CUiy» Iowa 

MackMartiu, EichUviva City, Win 

Sjnit)i it Janilson, Mf>unt Storllnir, Ky . 

L. F. Ko«s, Iowa City, Iovvm 

S. A. Conveivsej Gveyco, lovm 

Y, T, Hilli^, Dolawai-o, Oluo, 

Hon. I>. MajfjfODG; New York City , 

M. i>unharii, Wivyju^ Til . ...... 

C. W/C>hapui, Spxingfioid^ Masj^i 

R. W. Bmwii, Morton, Wi;^ 

Adams 3ilxpveHa Ooiui.>auy, Ntvw York 
City. 

T. G. Eastman, New York City 



Ton of siiiprntiut. j Name of breed. 



Loudon 

.,..do 

,...do 

,,,.do 

....cio 

...,ilo 

Iiivor])Ot)l. . ,> 

Lurulua 

lla vro 

....do 

J jtjjidoii , 

Bristol, iOji^^kuul . . 

Glasgow, Scotland 



Rv:<l Polled 

....<io 

....do 

,...do 

-do 

.do....,., 



.do , 



Ayrshire 
French . . 



.do. 



Red Polled . 
Shoi-t Horn. 



Ayrshire 



No. of 
anitnals. 



17 
22 
27 
22 
20 
15 
18 
3 



2 
8 
2 

10 



UTTMTON tJTATION, MASS. (NKAU BOSTON). 

mi. A, n. KOSiC, SUPKHINTKNDISNT. 



Mar. 6 
May 22 
Oct. 1 
' Nov, 19 



John.A.Frye, Marlborough, Mass. 
N.P.Olarlce. Minnmpolis, Minn ... 

H.B. Emsell, Milton, Ma«.vi 

Hopewell BrotlumSv Bostton, Mas;^. 



IjOiidon . . . 
Livorpooi. 
London. 
....do 



Holsteln ., 

Short Horn, . .... 
Jersey,..,,,...,., 
Guernsey, ... 



m 

24 
81 
16 



PA^IVU^SOO STA.TION, M), (NKAR BALTIMORE), 

Da. F. h. Kir,BOllNK, VKTKRINARY EXAMINISR, 



Sept, 18 



Hon. J. Stewart^ Klburn, HI , , . 



GJla^^^^o\v, ycotlaud . 



Polled Angus , . . 



10 



MOUNT AIRY STATION, PA. (NEAR PiXILADELPHIA). 

mi. A. O. YOUNO, SirpJmiNTENirffiNT. 



Oct, 30 
10 



Charles Henry, Phi ladolphia, Pa. 
Louis Bergdoll, Philadelphia, Pa. . . , 



Antwerp 
....do.... 



Bwl«)S 

Holstein. 



1] 

0 



A new station was establislied at Pliiladelpia, Pa., in OotolDerkst. 
JNo contagious disease appeared among the cattle at any of tke 
stations during tlie year. 



REPOBT OF CHEMICAL DIVISION, 



February 1, 1889. 

Bmi I Jiare thelioiior to submit herewith a statement of the work 
done m the Oheimca^ 
Respectfully, 

H, Wiley, 

■ ^ ■ Ghmmt. 

Hon, Norman J. Colman, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 



ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT OF THE DIVISION. 

The necessity for a new huilding for laboratory purposes, as set 
forth in my last annual report^ still continues. There are many 
chemical operations needfixl in agricultural investigations which can 
not be undertaken at all with our present facilities, or only imper- 
fectly. Light and ventilation in the working rooms are bad and the 
location of the laboratory in the basement continues to be a source 
of grave discomfort to the other emplojrds of the Department. 

During the year the Division met with a sad loss in the death of 
Mr. N. J. Fake, on the 11th of August, by accidental drowning. On 
certification from the Civil Service Commission Mr. E. A. von 
Schweinitz has been appointed to the vacancy. The staff of the Di- 
vision now comprises the following names: 

H. W. Wiley, chemist. 

C» A* Orampton, aBsistant chemist. 

G. L. Spencer^ assistant chemist. 

E. A. Knorr, assistant ill laborato 

T. C. Trescot, assistant in laboratory. 

Hubert Edson, assistant in laboratory. 

E. A» VNon Schweiriitz^ as£^ 

John Dugan, assistant in laboratory. 

K. P. McElroy, assistant in laboratory, 

OmaX^rr, assistant 

J, Ijv B^ening/assistant iixM 

M. S. Tidd, steno,2;rapher. 

Martin Johnson, laborer. 



MISCELLAHEOFS ANALYSES. 

SAMPLES OF MINBRAIiS, ORBS, ROCKS, ETC., SXJBJtlTTBP FOR ANALYSIS. 

From the Hon. J, H. Blount, House of Representatives. Sample of metal, foimd 
to be pure tin. ' 

F^om J. A. C, Blackburn, War Eagle Mills, Ark. A sample of limestone, with 
fragmentsof quaxtz and particles of iron pyrite^^^ No value. 
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^ Sent by G. I. Biiildwin, Huiilock Creek, Pa. A t^pocimeii of sandstone with par- 
ticles of mica, T]ds iiiioiit prove to be a valuable building stojie if found in quan- 
tity. 

From the Hon, B, Plumb, U» S. Seufite, A j: ample of ore which assayed 8.5 
ounces of silver per ton. 

From John F, Miller, Hagerwstown, Md. A speoiinon consisting chiefly of carbon- 
ate of lime. 

From the Hon. S, W. Peel, Hous:ie of Represent:. tives. A sample of red hematite, 
a Taluable iron ore. 

From J. T. Kale, Newcastle, Va. .A spt^dnuMi of (^alcito. 

From Miss Ida Hays, Redington, Nobr. A Bainplo of nvica. 

the Hon, J. H. O'Neall, House of Hoprt\sentatiA-(\s. A saj.uple of mineral, 
largely carbonate of lime, 

J'rom the Hon. Charles T. O'l^'orrall, Houho of Iv(^|)resentatives. Six samples of 
minerals, as follows: No. 1, ciiieily silicates: No. 2, *>;aloua, a vahiablo leaU ore when 
occurring in quantity; No. ivon orv: Nt>. 4, asbestos; this might prove valuabU3 if 
found in sufficient quantity; Nt), r>, spocimeu of clay, of no special value; No. C, 
micaceous rock, of no special \'alue. 

Sent by the Hon. V. M. Cockroli, U. B. iSenale. A sample of ore, largely galena, 
a valuable source of lead. 

Sent by the Hon. P. B. Plumb, U. S. Senate. Seven samples of magnetite which 
were analyzed with the following results: 



No. of 
sample. 


Oxide of 
iron. 


metallic iron. 




phorus. 




Percent, 


Per ce7it. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


1 


CO. 03 


5().4S 


18.04 






88.71 


CI. 24 


12. 98 




3 




4rhi20 


27 




4 


81.80 


m. 30 


HI 31 


Trace. 


5 


87. tU 




12, oO 




C 




4d.O^ 




Trace, 


r 


80,01 


G^J.sil 


8.10 


.14 













Sent by thB Hon. P. B. Plumb, U. S. Senate. A sajnple of coal which gave the 
following analytical data,: 



Moisture 53 

Volatile combustible matter a. 16 

Fixed carbon r>U.54 

Ash 2o. 73 

Sulphur 14. 20 



;ioo.i5 

This coal is not suitable for metallurgieal purposes on account of the large quan- 
tity of ash and sulplmr. 

Sent by Miss Lottie Randaiigh, BloscM/v^illo. Pa, A. sample of oxide of iron. 

From the Hon. J. M. Berry, U. S. Soinite. Two s{im})les of carbonate of lime, 
valuable if found in quantity. Also an iron ore containing 27,07 x>or ccjit. of ir<:>n. 

Sent by the Hon, J, K. Brown, Houf-o of Representatives. A sample of iron ore 
containing 25,63 per cent, of i3'on, 'j;^jvis sample and the above are ha/rdly rich 
enough to make them available for the inanufacture of iron, 

From the Hoii, S. W. Peel, House of Representatives, A sample of mineral of 
no value. 

From J. E. Wiley, Macon, (hi. Two saniples of mineral (.consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of iron and alumina. 

J rom Israel Shafer, Richlandtown, Pa. A sample of slate rock with ].)articles of 
pyi'ites. No value. 

From R. A, Ormdorff, Van Bur©n J^^u-naoe, Va, A sa.m})le supposed to be coal, 
jijroved to be slate rock of no va.hie. 
fYom Mrs, E. F. Whitney, Munroc.. Tenn. A sample of iron pyrites, 
IVom W. P, Newman, Coffman, SIo, A specimen of yvaI hematite. 
From Ed. Riddill, Coxburgh, Miss, A sample of iron pvrites. 
Prom W. I", White, Dunedin, Fla. Sample'of quartz with mica. 
Prom Leak and Selph, Orange Heights, iia. A mecimenof kaolin of good qual- 
ity- 
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From John Street, Calamine, Ark. A sample of hematite, with much silica and 
a ti'ace of phosphorus; no special value. 

A sample of galena which might be valuable if occurring in quantity. 

From J, M. Mohr, Passer P. 6., Pa. A specim.en of pectolite, essentially a sili- 
cate of lime and soda, of no commercial value. 

From W» P. Newman, Coif man, Mo» A specimen of gneiss with a little iron ore ; 
a specimen of crystallized carbonate of lime, neither of which possesses any com- 
mercial value. 

From Ohas. S. Sterner, Cooptn-sburgh, Pa. specimen of silicate of the follow- 
ing composition: 

Per cent. 



Silica , 56, 69 

Water IS, 68 

Alumina 17. 97 

Lime 5, 80 

XJndeternained 86 



100, 00 

It has no particular value. 

From F.K, DeWitt, Graysville, Va, A f^ainple of hematite. 
From E. J. Joyner, FJag; Pond, Va. A good' specimen of limestone. 
From Ohas. Brodtman, Cape Girardeau, JIo. A sample of gypsum which on 
analysis gave the following data: 

Per cent. 



Sulphate of lime 86.94 

Carbonate of lime 6. IQ 

Iron, alumina, etc 1. 84 

Moisture 5.06 



SAMPLES OF FERTimSSF/US, FKIITIUIZING MATl'^JiTAT.S, MAEIwS, KTO, 

Sent by Jiimes Walker, Darien, Ga. A sample of mineral containing 8.81 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid; enough to maJve it of some value for manufacturing a 
fertilizer. 

Sent by B. Iios(^nfeld, Mimbrcs, N, Mox. A sample of mineral which was tested 
for ]^hosphoric acid, a trace of which was found; not enough, however, to make it 
available ati? a fertilizer. 

Sent by E, W, Stump, ^fombstone, Ariz. A sample of soil containing 4,74 per 
cent, of organic matter. 

From J". liL WiUiamH, .Acc^okeok, Md, Two samples of marl^ one of which con- 
tained a trace of ph<)S[vlioric acid. Neither lyampki of any value. 

From W, L, (Tilbert* Ocean Spring.^, Mias. A .sample containing a large quantity 
of lime. 

From Julius Beclcer, Spi'ingerville, Ariz. Sample of gypsum. 
• From Mrs, Sctoa lA'les, ColUugton, Md. A saunplo of j)hosphate rock; of no 
value as a fertiliz<a\ 

FromG. A. J3a.oon, U. 8. I)(.*partmeut of iVgi:i{:ulturo, A sample of rock sup- 
posed to <H)ntMin phoj-5|.)]u>ric a.<nd, none of wliich was di^tected. 

From H, S. Atldiison, New Orleans, La. A sample of ricie-chail ash conkuning 
of phosphoric a.ci<l /71 i)er cent., of little vahit* n.s a fertilizer. 

From W. Lee Wiiite, Pension OfHcjo. A. .sample of marl containing phos])horic 
acid, .11 per cent. ; nrLrogen, .05 per cent. Of no value as a fertilizer. 

From H. O. Perlcinw, IJewellyn , Oregon. A sample of f5t(me submitted for vaJ na- 
tion as a ferUVizt^r ; no plit)Hph()ric acid was found. 

From E, T. Peters, U. I)epa,i:tment of Agriciulture. A sample of clay contain- 
ing too much Band to make it usf..'f ul for a jK)tter"B clay. 

From Barthelson and FollanderB, Sanforcl, Fla. A very poor sample of fortiUzer, 
containing only 1 pt^r ecjat. of phosphoric acdd and .51 per cent, of potash. 

SPvom 0.'1:L Keiley, Carra-beile, Flvi, A nample of marl containing ,13 per cent, of 
pliosphoric a<dd. 

■ From H. C. PerlfiriiH/Llewellyn. Ore^'on/ A sample of marl containing only a 
trace of phospJioric acid, of no vainn as a fertilizer. 

. From Edward Ward, Fine^'ille, Wis, A sample of marl containing ,6 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid. 

from the Rev. Carlislo I^. B. Martin, Waverly, Tex. A aample of clay highly 
colored by oxide of iron. 
From H. G. Hanna, Pembroke^ Ky. A sample of limestone of fine texture, If 
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available in quantity it might make a good building material or be valuable for the 
manufacture of lime. 

From G. H, Klippinger, Cherryvillo, Pa. A sample supposed to be a fertilizer, 
containing: 

Per cent. 

Ammonia ,39 

Potash , .06 

Phosphoric acid , 1 . 56 

Almost worthless as a fertilizer. * 

From G. A. Grover, Horace, Dak, Analysis of sample of clay : 

Per cent. 

Alumina,.... 83.39 

Iron FeO 5.49 

Lime 8, 90 

Silica 48. 97 

Phosphoric acid .05 

Alkalis Trace. 

Organic matter . , 15. 44 

Moisture 5,97 

From H. M, Smith, Lenah, Va,. A sample of rock of no value. 

From Joseph H. Key, Leonardstown, Md, A sample of green sand containing 
.47 per cent, of phospiioric, a trace of iron, and no i>otasli. Of little value as a 
fertilizer. 

From the Hon. J. M. Allen, H» R, A sample supposed to be suitable for the 
manufacture of cement. It was a mixture of limestone and sandstone, not exhibit- 
ing the proper hardening qualities. 

From James M. Michael, Barnhart's Mills, Pa. A sample supposed to be a marl; 
was found to be a clay of no fertilizing properties whate^^er. 

SAMPLES OF sorghum: OANES, SUaAR BEETS, AND SIRUPS, 

Sent by C. W. Wood, Hertford, N. G., two samples of sorghum cane: 





Amber. 


Orange, 


Total solids , .... 


Per ceyit. 
14.10 
6,40 
4.97 


Per cent. 

13, ro 

0.10 
(*) 









*Not determined. 



This cane does not appear to be qiiito ripe; would make a good sirup, but is unfit 
for sugar-making purposes. 
Sent by David Cox, Hertford, N. C., two samples of sorghum cane; 



4 


Early 
Orange. 


Late 
Orange. 


Glucose do 

Specific gravity 

Temperature .... deg. C . . 


56,17 
7. 67 
3.87 
1.050 

13.00 

22.5 


54.57 
8.60 
4,58 
1.051 

14.70 

22.7 



Also a sample of Early Amber : 

Per cent. 

Total solids 15.70 

Sucrose 8. 14 

Glucose 6.63 

Not suitable for sugar making purposes but would probably give a large yield of 
sirup. 
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Sent by W. B. Shaw, Shawborough, N. C, two samples of sorghum cane: 
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No. 1. 


No. 3. 






58.88 
7.07 
3. 87 
1.05 
13,20 
24.00 




11.05 
3.83 


Temperature. . , .deg, 0 . 


16.4 



No. 1 is a rich cane for sugar-making purposes. * 

Sent by John Upton, Belcross, N. C, two eanaples of sorghum cane; 





Early 
Amber. 


Early 
Orange, 


Glucose do.... 

Degrees Brix 

Temperature .... deg, 0 . , 


50.80 
12.28 
2. 57 
1.06 
16.10 
24.0 


55.20 
7.94 
4.80 
1.05 
18. 00 
25.00 



Sent by Harvey Terry, Terry's Manor, North Carolina, four samples of sorghum 
cane: 





Early 
Amber. 


Late 
Orange, 


Amber. 


Sucrose do.... 

Glucose do,... 

Temperature .... deg. 0 . . 


54.44 
0. 05 
5, 23 
1.05 
12,00 
24.70 


55. 95 
7.42 
4,00 
1.05 
12.22 
23.00 


M. 58 
7.00 
4,37 
1.05 
12,00 
23.00 



No. 4 had undergone acid fermentation and analyzed as follows: 

m J. . T Percent. 

Total solids. 16. 30 

Sucrose !!!!!! 7I 57 

J Glucose , . . 4! 75 

Sent by Densmore Bros*, Red Wing, Minn., a sample of sorghum molasses: 

Per cent. 

By direct polarization sucrose. , 46, SO 

By invert polarization , do. , • . 49. 16 

Reducing sugars , 80.40 

It is rich in sucrose and ought to yield a large crop of crystals if boiled to the 
proper density. 

Sent by A, F. George, Ada, Minn., two samples of sugar beets: 



Juice percent.. 

Moisture do 

Purity 

Sucrose per cent, . 

Specific gi'avity 

Dofcroos Brix 

Temperature Cent, . 



White 


Yellow 


beets. 


beets. 


50. 00 


09. 47 


89.00 


89.45 


00.27 


59.44 


0.09 


5.41 


1,043 


1.035 


11.10 


9. 10 


20« 


220 



These are both below the average for sugar beets in this country. 
Aa 88 15 
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Sent by 0. W. Scarff, Grand Island, Nebr, two samples of sugar beets: 





Vilmorin. 


White 
Imperial. 


To tal solids . per cent . 
Sugar do 


18.40 
15.1)8 
8;^. 59 


18. m 

15,75 

83. 77 



These are very rich and capable of producing not less than 230 pounds of sugar 
per ton of beets. 
Sent by William Juntgen, Kansas, 111., a sample of sugar beet: 

Total Bolids percent., 1.0.40 

Sucrose do. ... . 4, 73 

Purity.... 45.48 

These beets are unfit for the manufacture of su,i?ar. 

Sent by W. C, Buderus, Sturgis, Dak», two samples of sugar beets: 



Total solids. , . per cent. , 

Sugar do 

Purity co-efficient 





White 


beets. 


bcttts. 


20. 40 


^?1.48 


13. f}J2 


i5.o;i 







A high percentage of sugar, but also a large quantity of total solids. 
Sent by Hon* E, N, Morrill, House Representati^■es. Sample of sorghum molas- 
ses, too small a quantity for analysis. 
Sent by H. S. Trescot, Pendleton, S. 0. Two yaniples of sorghum sirup. 





No. 1. 


No, 2. 


Ash 


21.48 
2. 70 
35 97 
iiiK20 


Per cent. 
28.00 
l.S)2 
3B.4B 
m, 10 









Sent by the Hon, F. M, Cockrell, U. S. Senate. A. siample of molasses: 

Per cent. 

Sucrose 43.00 

Glucoso , 20.29 

Moisture 28.13 

Ash....... 2.63 

Undetermined , 95 

ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF WATER. 

From Ec W, Doming, Conway Springs, Kans. Two samples of water : EiTer 
water, 20,07 grains total solids per United States gallon. Well water, 12.52 graiiis 
total solids per United States gallon. 

These waters are both excellent for technical purposes. 

IVom H.L.Long, Walnut, Tex. A sample of water confining 201.88 grains of 
solids per gallon, comprised chiefly of sulphate of calcium and some chloride of 
sodium. 

From Henry Peaslee, Georgetown, Tex. A sample of water containing 655.55 
grains of solids per United States gallon. A partial quantitative analysis of the 
solid matter showed the following composition : 

Sodic chloride. ..... .grains per United States gallon. , 194.77 

Magnesia. . do. .... . 26. 88 

Alumina do.,.. . 57.77 

This water is unfit for drinking purposes. 
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Sent by H. Bioksler, Herndon, Va. A sample of water containing 19 grains 
of total solids per gallon, consisting of carbonates and sulphates of lime and mag- 
nesiaj with organic matter, and traces of alkaline chlorides, 

I^om W* H. Thomas, La Grange, Mo., a sample of water a complete analysis of 
which was made : 

Grains per United states gallon. 

SuljpHate of sodium 9, 3S3 

Ohloride of sodium 330. 607 

Carbonate of potassium 6. 174 

Oarbonate of sodium , . 748 

Carbonate of calcium 85. 836 

Carbonate of magnesium , , 20. 532 

' Alumina , 098 

Ferric oxide Trace. 

Silica..... 2.891 

t • — — , 

Total solids 396. 104 

From the Hon. J, N. Burnes, House of Representatives, a water containing 88.59 
grains of solids per gallon, consisting of lime, magnesia, alumina, iron, and alkalis 
combined with sulphuric, carbonic, and hydrochloric acids and silioa. 

Sent by the Hon. C. T. O'Ferrall, House of Representatives, a sample of water 
containing 15.87 grains per gallon of solids, consisting of the same ingredients as 
the above sample. 

From J. P. Eaton, Mapleville, Nebr,, two samples of water. Water from 25-foot 
well contains 38.43 grains of solids per gallon; water from 91-foot well contains 
30.07 ^ains of solids per gallon. 

The composition of the solid matter is the same as in the two preceding samples. 

From the Hon. Samuel Pasco, U. S. Senate, a sample of water, a complete 
analysis of which was made : 

Parts per miiliou. 

Oxygen reqnired by organic matter 31. 50 

Free ammonia . . ,44 

Albuminoid ammonia .18 

Nitrates 

Nitrites Trace. 

Total solids grains per gallon . . 167, 50 

Chlorino do 63, 68 

The solid matter consists of— 

Lime grains per gallon . . 9, 96 

Magnesia do. , . . 3» 01 

Sodio chlonde do. . . . 61. 66 

Soda, do 5.88 

Potassic chloride , Trace. 

Sulphuric acid .grains per gallon . . 9. 27 

Carnonic acid. , .do. . . . 7. 86 

Silica do..:. ,60 

Iron and alumina. Trace. 

Undetermined grains per gallon . . 1 , 74 

100.00 

This is a mineral water and might prove to possess medicinal virtues* 

MISCELLANEOUS SAMPLES. 

From M. J. Albright, Rago, Kans. A sample of salt containing 98.86 per cent, of 
sodic chloride. 

From Mrs. Jenkins, Washington, D. C. A sample of powders which was tested 
for bromides, chloral, and morphine, with negative results. 
From Mrs. Grigsby, Washington, D. C. A sample of milk containing: 

■ Per cent. 

Total solids 9.76 

Fat.. 1.65 

Albuminoids , . , , 3. 09 

This is a very inferior sample of milk, having been deprived of at least two-thirds 
of its cream. 
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B^om E. S, Stover, Albuquerque, Mex, A cample of cane, for valuation as a 
fodder: 

Per cent. 

Albuminoids 3. 68 

Fatandoil,. 3,58 

Alcohol extract S6. 34 

Crude fiber . ♦ , , 13, 35 

It is defleient in nitrogenous principles, but might prove an acceptable change of 
diet for cattle. 

Sent by D> J. Fair, Sterling, Kans. A sample of brine : 

Specific gravity. . , , » , , 1 , 1893 

Total solids , 25, 09 

In the dry substance there was f oxmd ; 

Percent. 

Sodiccloride , 91.95 

Magnesia..,..,,., 1,86 

Sulphuric acid , 89 

Unaetermined , , , 5v 80 

Sent by R. F, Bon4, Sterling, Kans., two sanii>les of brine and two sampleis of 
salt: 





Brine 1. 


Brine 2. 


Saltl. 


Salt 2. 


Lime 

Moistitre 


Per cent, 
27.51 
26. 18 
.07 
Trace. 
.23 
72.85 
.67 


Per cent. 
27.07 
24.65 
.49 
Trace. 
.42 
72. 93 
2.61 


Per cent. 
90. 33 
86,63 
.11 
.44 
.51 
.9.67 
4.64 


Per cent, 
94. 98 
90.45 
.08 
1.25 
.78 
5.02 
2.45 



Submitted by Professor Alwood, Department of Agriculture. An insect powder 
in which arsenic in quantity was found. 

From the Hon, E. O. Graves, Supeirintendent of Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing. A sample of linseed-oil: 

Specific gravity at 15.5^ C , .9325 

Percentage of iodine observed 152.00 

Refractive index at 17»5° C . , . * 1.4785 

No adulteration was discovered. 

Sent by Nelson Page, Washington, D. 0., a sample of rye flour supposed to have 
been sifted: 

Per cent. 

Crude fiber 11,44 ^ 

Stanch,.. , 24.05 

The sample resembles rye bran rather than flour, and has evidently been sifted. 
From Dr, F. L. Eilbourne, U. S. Departme of Agriculture. Two samples of 
linseed-oilcake: 



Starch 

Crude fiber 

Moisture 

Ash. 

Fatandoil 

Alcohol extract 
Aibximinoids , . , 



No. 1. 


No, 2. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


20.78 


19.18 


4.23 


5.96 


8.38 


7. 84 


5.79 


5.72 


9.05 


4.28 


12.80 


12.91 


31.09 


88.69 
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EVom F. Hopkins, United States Department of Agriculture, Two samples of 
grapes. . 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 




Percent, 
8.99 
9.53 


Per cent. 
3.75 
10.54 


Eeducing isug^rs .... 
Total sugars 


10.53 


14.29 



From Prof, Cummings Cherry, Chicago, 111. Specimen of pahnetto root, stalk, 
and leases. 





Root. 


Stalk. 


Leaves, 


Ether extract . . . 
Albuminoids 


Per cent. 
.71 
1.68 
45,86 


Per cent. 
.49 
S. 10 
40.30 


Per cent, 
2.79 
7.79 
50.23 





SAMPI^ES ANALYZED FOR THE ASSOCIATION QW OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 
Samples received from Prof. J. A. Meyers, chairman of committee on potash. 





BymethQaofA.O.A.C. j^J^^^^S"' 


No. 1, Potassic cOiloride , . . 
No. 3. 0. E potassic suU 


Per ce'nt.KOL 
8,5.04 
85. IG 
85,06 


Per cent. KQX. 

ai83* 

84.71* 
84.08* 
Per cent. K3O. 
55.48 
53.68 

13.70 
13.83 
13.89 
17.30 
17.30 
17.36 
4.96 
4.99 


Per cent. KOI. 

85. 56 

Per cent, ICjO, 
64,10 
64.03 
63.86 

13.63 
13.73 
13.78 
17.33 
17.30 

5.13 
5.80 


No, 3, Acid phosphate with 
No. 6 









Analyses made by A, E, Knorr, except those marked which were made by Dr. 
C. A. Crampton, 

Samples trom Dr. >W, J. Qascoyne, chairman of committee on phosphoric acid, ' 
Analyzed by Av E/iCnorr: 





Moisture, 


Phosphoric 
acid, 


No, 1. South Carolina phosphate 


Per cent. 
.76 
6.44 


Per cent, 
28.16 
14. 3;^ 







Ho. 3, 
Ammomated 
superphosphate. 


No. 4. 
Dissolved 
South Carolina 
phosphate. 


No. 5, 
Dissolved Na vassa 
phosphate. 


Soluble xihosphoric? aoJd , 

Reverted phosphorio «.eid 

Insoluble phosphorio acid . . 

Total phosphorid acid 


Per cent, 

14.00 
6.74 
1.59 
8.33 
1.30 
9.63 


Per cent. 

10.63 
3,31 

13.94 
1.28 

15.33 


Per cent. 

8.25 
6.78 
7,94 

14.72 
3,34 

18,06 
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Saivaples from Pi'of . M. A. Scovell, chairman of committee on nitrogen. Analyses 
made by T. C. Trescot : No. 1, potassfinm nitrate C, P, ; No. 2, cotton-seed meal r 
No. sodium nitrate C. P., ammonium sulphate C. P,, cotton-seed meal and acid 
phosphate; No. 4, Bodrum nitrate C. P. , cotton-seed meal, muriate of pota^sli and 
acid phospliate ; No. 5, a mixed tankage of the trade. 



By soda-lijTio metliod 

By K;jeUlahl method 

By Kjeldahl modified for nitrates . 
By Kuffle method 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 5. 



Perct,N:\Perct,N. 

i 7.14 

I 7.50 

18.73 

13. 8;^ -47 




Sanii.)le received from Prof. Richard H, Gaines, chairman of connnittee on phos- 
phoric acid. Analyzed by A. von Schweinitz and J. L. Rielling* : 



Sohibltj phosphoric aeid. . . 
Revtjrted pho.sphoric a(iid| . 
A vailable phosphoric acid 

Insoluble phoi^phoric acid . 

Total phosphoric acid 



SchAveinitss. 



No. 1. No. 2, No, 3. i No. 1. N<>. 



21.81 



10.7L> 
2.13 
ia.8o 

153 

14. 3S 



G. 63 
1.1)0 
8. 53 
l.G^i 
2.01 
30. lo 



22.03 





No. 


No. 3. 


13.64 


6.74 
1.80 
8. 54 


1.93 




14.57 


10. 53 



In connection with the inve:^tigation on the nature and causes of peach yel- 
lows carried on by tlu^ Division of Patliok)s>'ical Botany of this Department, a 
series of asl) analvsea of the different parts of:' the peach tree was made by A. E. 
Knorr. A full discussion of th.ei-K> analyyew will be found in the special bulletm 
publislied by that division on th is 8xil)j(H',t. 



SWEET CASSAVA.* 

{Jcdroi^ha '))i(inili()t or Aipi.) 

About the middle of March, this year, I received from Mr. E. H, 
Burr, of Bartow, Fla., a package of cassava roots. Tlies(^ roots 
•reached the Department in fine condition, being apparently as fresh 
as the day they were taken from the soil. After careful sampling 
and cleaning, a sufficient quantity of the roots was cut into thin 
slices and thoroughly dried/ In a definite weighed portion, sampled 
as carefully as possible, the percentage of moisture was determined, 
The dried and powdered roots were preserved for future analysis. 
Owing to a press of other matter, this analysis was not made until 
the latter part of Jxxly and the first of August this year, Mr. Burr, 
in forwarding the roots, sent the following information concerning 
them: 

The roots do not last long after di,G:ginf?, drying up or rotting. Since this variety 
of cassava is not the bitter or poisonous kind, it is generally known in Plorida as 
the sweet cassava. The roots are fed to ail kinds of stock in a fresh state, and are 
greatly relished. It has been suiflciently tested liere to show itB gi-eat value as a 
stock food. The yield under favorable conditions is afHtonishing* I have recently 
dug one plant of one year's growth, which weighed 50 pounds, being at the rate of 
more than 1,500 bushels to the acre. Eight hundred to 1,000 busliels per acre can 
be confidently reckoned on. 

*Read by permission of the Commissioner of Agriculture at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, August, 1888, and 
published in Agricultural Science, vol. 3, No. 10, and Botanical Gazette, vol. 14, 
No. 3, p. 71. 
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^ The roots received by us -were long and slender, and of various 
sizes; some of them were quite 2 feet long, and weighed several 
pounds. The bark, which contains the poisonous principle, if any be 
present, was carefully scraped off and has been preserved for subse- 
quent examination. The analysis of the sample, calculated to dry 
substance, is given in the following table: 

Serial No 5154^ 



Ash . . . per cent. . 1, 94 

Oil (petroleum ether extract) do 1 . 27 

Ether extract (glucosides, alkaloids, organic acids, etc.) . .' , . . . .' . , . . .do. , . '.' '. 74 

Alcohol extract (amids, sugars, resins, etc.) do 17 43 

Crude fiber do'.'.!; 4] 03 

otarch do 71 85 

Albuminoids (calculated from nitrogen) . . . . . . ..] . '.[ ] [ '. '. '. '. .do. . SAl 



100.78 

In regard to tlie method of analysis, little need be said; it was 
carried on in accordance with the well-established rules of plant 
analysis as laid down by Dragendorif. The first extraction of pe- 
troleum ether gave the fat or oil alone, and the subsequent extrac- 
tion with sulphuric ether gave the glucosides, alkaloids, and organic 
acids. That portion of nitrogen existing as amids has been estimated 
m the alcoholic extract. The total nitrogen was also estimated and 
entered as albuminoids; a small portion of the nitrogen has thus 
been counted twice in the total results which add up a little over 100. 
A characteristic feature of the cassava root is sliown in the large 
amount of substance present soluble in alcohol. The amount of 
starch also compares fairly w(3ll with the best varieties of potatoes. 
On account of the large quantitv of sugars present, the cassava root 
could be more economically used for the manufacture of glucose thaai 
for starch; thoir is no doubt, however, of the fact that a fine article 
of starch food can be made from the cassava root growing in this 
country. o o 

In addition to the fresh root above noted, two samples of the dried 
root or cassava meal Jiave also been examined. No. 5922 was sent 
to us, described as pulverized manihot root or cassava flour. The 
root IS first peeled, chopped into thin sclices, dried in the sun two 
days, and pulverized. It was prepared by Prof. W. H. Kern, of Bar- 
tow, U la No, 5923 was labeled pulverized cassava, with the starch, 
or a portion of it, and glucose washed out, the remaining pulp dried 
m the sun, prejmred by Professor Korn. 

Professor Korn sent a letter with the samples, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made: 

AUowmetosay tlmt owing to the prodigious yield per acre of what wo here 
know as cassava, and its alleged value as a feed and food plant, and for its yield of 
starch and glucoae, it is attracting ti very great deal of attention licre now. The 
plant here grown isdiiferent from the manioc root of South and Central America- 
our root coiitams no poisonous elements which need to be dissipated by heat. It is 
customary here for many persons to make their own starch from it. The root 
which must remain m the ground until one is ready to use it, is dug, washed, and 
Its two inner and outer peelings removed; it is then grated and the pulp washed, 
the water poured of! in a ve.ssel and allowed to stand, when the pure starch settles 
m the bottom. The cU^nr water is ag.ain drawn off and the starch allowed to dry. 
ihe pulp, attor having tlie starcli washed out, may be used at once in making pud- 
dings by the, addition of inilk, eggs, etc. This wjished pulp may be sun-dried and 
thus kept, forimng yaluable meal or flour from which nice bread may be made 
Necessitated as we are in soutli Florida to buy all our wheat flour, anything which 
acts as a substitute, either in v/holo or in part, is of great value to us. 
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The analyses of two samples of flour are given in the following 
tahle: 



Serial No . • 

Water , percent 

Ash 

Oil and fat .......do.. 

Ghicosides, alkaloids, and organic aeids. ,ao, . 

Amids, sugars, resins do . , 

Dextriuej gum, etc., by difference do. . 

Crude fiber do.. 

Nitrogenous bodies do , . 

Stai'oh..,.. 



5922 


5923 


10. 56 
1.86 


11.86 


1.18 


1.50 


,B6 


.64 


,43 


13. 69 


4,50 




5.(33 


2.96 


4. 15 


1,31 


l.Sl 


64.63 


70.13 



From tli6 above analyses it is seen that the cassava can never take 
the place of the flour made front cereals, as a food material, on ac- 
count of the small portion of nitrogenous matter which it contains. 
It seems to me, however, that it might very well take the place ot 
potatoes, and its value as a food sliould not be underestimated 

Mr. S. W. Carson, of Midland, Fla., has made some very valuable 
contributions to the literature of the native cassava. From a letter 
of his to the Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower of April 11, Ibbb, 1 
malce the following quotations : 

As before stated, I regard the rolling pine lands, containing some willow oak to 
be the best for cassava, and the southern counties to be best suited to it. L,et tne 
soil be well pr<«)ared by plowing and harrowing, rows checked about 4 teet apart, 
one piece laid in each hiU. I think they should never be closer together than 4 
feet, and 5 would be better. Cassava has been known to gi'ow for three years in 
this country. It will continue to grow until the cold kills it, then by breaking ott 
the stems when they are red, the stubble will sprout up in the spring. w *he 
seeds of the cassava they will ripen in about one year. If puddmgs, custards, etc., 
are desired, the roots must be peeled and gi-ated; salt, sugar, etc., may be usea ao- 
cordmg to taste. The Spaniards make bread of it simply by grating the root, ana 
adding salt and a little soda. Now tliere is no doubt in my mmd but that thirty 
tons of cassava root per aero can be produced. When I think of the tapioca, glu- 
cose, and starch there are in it, and how abundantly it can be turned into bacon ana 
lard, milk and butter, mutton and beef, I feel confident that it will pay better than 
any other plant in the world. 

Mr. J. H. Moore, of Keuka, Fla., in letter to the same paper of 
Kovember 34, 1887, describes some of the uses of cassava. From 
his letter I make the following extract: 

Out the stalks about 1 inch above the gi-ound, just before frost; after cutting, the 
stalks should be left to dry in a cool place a few weeks, and then placed in a trench 
and covered until time for planting. Some save the stalks by keeping them m a 
dry. cool place until February and then plant. The roots should be dug as used; 
they will not keep in good condition out of the ground more than three or four 
days. It is perhaps the best feed we can raise for hogs; it is also^a nne feed tor 
poultry. We often bake it like sweet potatoes, and also slice and fry it like Irish 
potatoes. 

M, Sacc has addressed a letter to the National Society of Agricult- 
ure of France, concerning the cassava which he calls Mamhot 'mu- 
issima." He is of the opinion that the poisonous varieties are differ- 
ent botanically from the innocent. Manihot is the bread of tropical 
regions. The innocent variety is cultivated in Bolivia, and the 
botanists there call it " manihot aipi." The plant grows from 1 to 2 
meters in height, with straight and naked stalks, since they only 
'develop leaves at their extremities; the only care given to them m 
their cultivation is to keep them free from weeds. The roots, to the 
number of five to nine, are of the size of the closed hand. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the roots of the manihot aipi is given: 
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Per cent. 

Water , 70. 29 

Starch..... 14.40 

Sugar, salts^ and malic acid 1. 01 

Fibrin and yellow coloring matter 08 

Crude fiber 3,16 

Ash , 10*82 



From the aboYo it is seen that the roots of the tropical plant are 
quite different from those produced in our own country. In regard 
to the distribution of the two varieties, M, Saco makes the following 
observation: 

In Cuba I have seen only the poisonous variety. The same is true of Brazil, 
where I have not seeii the manihot ai'pi except in the Swiss colony , Porto Real, As 
to the product of the two varieties, it is the same; the stalks, which are the size of 
the finger, are from 1 to 2 meters in height. I have not been able to analyze the 
leaves of this interesting vegetable, but as they are much sought dE*ter by cattle, 
they are probably very nutritious. 

The above quotation from M. Sacc's paper I have taken from the 
Bevue Agricole (ii, 6, pp. 81, 82), ptiblished at Port Louis Maurice* 

The name cassava should be appl ied properly only to the purified 
starch derived from the roots of tlxe plant The plant is known 
under the botanical names J7m?^)7ta 7na/}%ihot^ Mani^oi idili^sim^ 
Jatropha manihoi, Manihot aipi, and Jatropha Laefflingii; it is also 
called the mandioc plant. The fleshy root of this plant yields the 
greatest portion of the daily food of the natives of tropical America, 
and its starch is •known in this country under the name of tapioca, 
Manihot is a woody or shrubby plant growing from fiesh;^ tubei^ous 
roots, the stems beixtg smooth and the leaves generally loiig-stalked. 
The leaves of the poisonous variety nsnally have seven branches 
almately divided; the leaves of the sweet variety are usually only 
ve parted. In tlie Treasury of Botany/' page 718^ the following 
remarks are made concerning tliose two varieties: 

It is quite clear that while the root of one is bitter and a virulent poison, that of 
the other is sweet and wholesome, and is commonly eaten cooked as a vegetable. 
Both of them, especially the bitter, are most extensively cultivated over the greater 
part of tropical America, and yield an abundance of wholesome and nutritious food; 
the poison of the bitter kind being got rid of during the process of preparation it 
undergoes. The poisonous expressed juice, if allowed to settle, deposits a lai^e 
quantity of starch known as Brasiilian arrow-root or tapioca meal, from which the 
tapioca of the Ehops is prepared by simply torrefying the moist starch upon hot 
plates, the heat causing the starch grains to swell and burst and become agglutinated 
together. A sauce called eamireep, used for flavoring soups and other dishes, par- 
ticularly the West Indian dish known as pepper-pot, is also prepared from this juice 
by concentrating and rendering it harmless by hoiling. Another of the products of 
cassava is an Intoxicating beverage callefl pwOT?^^ but the manner of preparing 
it is not calculated to render it tempting to Europeans. It is made by the women 
who chew cassava cakes and throw the masticated materials into a wooden bowl 
where it is allowed to ferment for some days, and then boiled. It is said to have 
an agreeable taste. 

From the above analyses of cassava root, descriptions of its uses, 
and the amonnt of it that can be prodiiced per acre, it is evident that 
it is destined to become a valuable agricnitural product of the sub- 
tropical portions of onr country. 
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LAEB AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 

Lard is a term applied to tlie fat of tlie slaughtered liog separated 
trom the other tissues of the animal hy the aid of heat. 

Ill the crude state it is composed chiefly of the glycerides of the 
fatty acids, oleic and stearic or palmitic, with small portions of the 
^^^^P^f^^ tissues, animal gelatine mid other albuminous matters. 

Jfinds i!ard.— According to the parts of the^fat used and the 
methods of rendering it lard is divided into several classes. Accord- 
ing to methods of rendering hivd is classed as kettle and steam. 
From material uSed the following classification may be made : 

Neutral Zard.— Neutral lard is composed of the fats derived from 
tlie leaf of the slaugbuered animal, taken in a perfectly fresh state. 
The leaf is either chilled in a cold atmosphere or treated with cold 
water to remove the animal heat. It is tlien reduced to a pulp in a 
grinder and passed at once to tlie rendering kettle. The fat is ren- 
dered at a temperature of 105" to 120" Fahr. (40° to 50° 0. ) Only a 
part of the lard is separated at this temperature and the rest is sent to 
other rendering tanks to be made into another kind of product. The 
lard obtained as above is waslied in a melted state with water contain- 
mi? ^ ^^f'^f sodium carbonate, sodium chloride, or a dilute acid. 
The lard thus formed is almost neutral, containing not to exceed .35 
per cent, free acid ; but it may c(mtain a considerable quantity of 
water and some salt. This ii eutral lard is used almost exclusively for 
making butterine (oleomargarine). 

^ I/ea/'Za?'(i— The residue unrendered in the above process is sub- 
lected to steam heat under pressure and the fat thus obtained is called 
Jeat lard. Foi-merh'- this was the only kind of lard i>ecogni55ed in the 
Chicago Board of Trade and was then made out of the whole leaf. 

Choice kme-renderedlard; ohoiae lmrl~Tho quantity of lard re- 
quired for butterine does not include all of the leaf produced. The 
reniaimng portions of the leaf, together with the fat cut from the 
backs, is rendered m steam jacketed, open kettles and produces a choice 
variety of lard known as kettle rendered." The hide is removed 
from the back fat before rendering and both leaf and back fat are 
passed through a pulping ma.chine before tliey enter the kettle 
Choice lard is thus defined: by the regulations of the Chicago Board 
of Trade : o 

*' Choice kri?. -^Choice lard to be made from leaf and trimmings 
only, either steam or kettle rendered, the manner of rendering to De 
branded on each tierce." 

Prime steam lard. — The prime steam lard of commerce is made aS' 
follows : The whole head of the hog, after the removal of the jowl, ie 
used for rendering. The heads are placed in the bottom of the render- 
ing tank. The fat is pulled off of the small intestines and also placed 
in the tank. Any fat that may be attached to the heart of the ani- 
mal is also used. In liouses where kettle-rendered lard is not made the 
back fat and trimmings are also used. When there is no demand for 
leaf lard the leaf also is put into tlie rendering tank with the other por- 
tions of the body mentioned . It is th us seen that prime steam lard may 
be taken to represent the fat of the whole animal, or only portions 
thereof. The quantity of fat afforded by each animal varies with 
the market to which the meat is to be sent. A hog trimmed for the 
domestic market will give an average of about 40 pounds, while from 
one destined for the English market only about 20 pounds of lard 
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will fee mMe. Prime stearalard is thus defined by tlie Ohiaago Board 
of Trade : 

' " Prims steam Zarc?.— Staiidard prime steam lard shall besolely the 
prod-uct of the trimmings and omer fat parts of hogs, rendered in 
tanks hj the direct application of steam, and without suhsequent 
change m grain or oharaeter by the use of agitators or other ma- 
ohinery, except as such change may unayoidahly come from trans- 
portation. It shall have proper color, flavor, and soundness for 
keeping, and no material whicn has been salted shall be included. 
The name and location of the renderer and the grade of the lard shall 
be plainly branded on each package at the time of ijaeking,'' 

This lard is passed solely on inspection, the inspector haying no 
. authority to superyise rendering establishments in order to secure a 
proper control of the kettles. It is rei)orted on authority that the 
large intestines, after proper cleaning, are placed in the rendering 
tanks. According to the printed regulations any part of the hog 
containing fat could be legally used. 

Since much uncertainty exists in regard to the disposition which 
is made of the guts of the hog I have had the sul)ject careftilly in- 
yestigated. Fonowiii^ are the results of the study : 

0u^t9.~Definition of the term as used by hog-^packers is: Every- 
thing inside of a hog except tiio lungs and heart, or, in other words, 
the abdominal viscera comnlete. The material is handled as fol- 
lows: 

When the hog is split open the viscera are sBjuirated by cutting 
oiit the portion of flesh surrounding the aims and taking a strip con- 
taining tji^ external iiriiio-generati organs, The wnole viscera 
are thrown on a table and divided as follows: The heart is thrown 
to one side and tlie fatty portion trimmed off for lard. The restgoes 
iixto the <:ifal tank or sausage. The lungs and liver go into the offal 
tank or sAusage. The rectiim and largo intestines are pulled from 
the intestinal fat and peritoneum and aloiig with the adhering flesh 
and genito-urinary organs sent to the trimmer. AH flesh and the 
above-mentioned organs are trimmed off and the intestine proper is 
used for sausage casing. The trimmings, including the genito-uri- 
nary organs, are washed and duinped into the lard tank. The small 
intestine is also pulled from the fatty membrane surrounding it and 
saved for sausage casings. The remaining material, consisting of 
the peritoneum, diapQiragni, and adhering membranes, to- 

getl3^r with the intestinal fat, constitute the ''guts," which are seen 
undergoing the process of washing, which is usually conducted in 
three or four different tanks. As the ' \ guts " pass into the first tank 
the stomach and |)eritoneum are B]jilit open, and also any portions of 
the inteBtines wldch sometimes adhere to the peritcmeum. After 
receiving a rough wash they are passed from tank to tank when, 
after the third or fourth wasn, they are ready for the rendering tank. 
The omentxim fat is cut from the kidneys and the kidneys,' with a 
little adhering fat, go into tlie rendering tank. Spleen and pancreas 
go into lard tanks, as do also the trachea, vocal cords, and cesopha- 
gus, ^ ■ ■ 

To sum up, it is safe to say that everything. goes into lard, or rather 
the lard tank, with the following exceptions: 

CVi The intestines proper, which are saved for sausage casings. 

(2) The liver and lungs. 
' M That part of the heart free from f^^ 

V I have been told that in killing small hogs, and also when there is 
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small demand for satisage casings, it is frequently the practice to 
split the intestines so as to save expense of pnlling from the fat; and 
after washing, fat and all go into thetank. I have no oth«r evidence 
except that I have often seen lard with a distinctly gutty flavor 
which must have been ca^ised hy this or some similar mode of hand- 
ling. Of course it will often happen that the intestines hreak olf and 
portions adhere to the enveloping tissue, and consequently get into 
the tank after washing. 

It is a commercial fact that sausage casings are worth more than 
the small amount of adhering fat, and consequently packers wall 
save them. Small hogs produce small casings difficult to pull, and 
it is reasonable to believe that they will be handled in the simpler 
manner. They break so easily they are hardly worth saving sepa- 
ratelv. It is stated by lard manufacturers that the lard made from 
the parts of the intestines mentioned above is used for the manu- 
facture of lard oil and soap, and does not enter into the lard of com- 
merce. > . 

Butchers' lard.— Tha small quantities of lard made by butchers is 
usually "kettle rendered," after the manner practiced by small farm- 
ers in making lard for home consumption. Often the scraps are 
saved up for a considerable length of time by the butchers before 
rendering, and this is likely to increase the free acid ;present. This 
lard is also frequently dark colored and contains a considerable quan- 
tity of glue. In New York this lard is known as New York Oity 
lard." 

Other hog-fai prodtLots. — Tliere are many other hog-fat products 
not used ill the ttxanufacture of lard or compound lard a description 
of which, however, may prove usefxil here. 

IVhite grease.-^This gmasQ is made chiefly from hogs which die in 
transit by being smothered or frozen. Formerly it was also made 
from animals dead of disease, but this product has of late bSen dimin- 
ished on accouht of certain State laws requiring the carcasses of hogs 
which have died of cholera to be buried. This grease is made from 
the whole animal with the exception of the intestines. The latter 
are rendered separately and make brown grease." The rendering 
is done in closea tanks at a high pressure. The residue; is used in 
the manufacture of fertilizer. White and brown grease are used 
chiefly in the manufacture of low-grade lard oils and soap. 

'o^ Qrrea^e.---Yellow grease is made by packers. All the refuse 
materials of the pack go into tlie yellow-^^rease tank^ to- 

gethier wilJi any hogs which may die on the packers' hands. Yellow 
grease is intermediate in value between white and brown. It is used 
S^r the same pnr 

Mgs'ifoot gmase,---^M^ grease is obtained chiefly from the glue 
factories^ and is used for maldng lard o^i^^^ 

^eari7i6^.-— The stearines are the more solid portions of the animal 
fats remaiiiing after the more fluid portions have been removed by 
pressure. The stearines used in the manufacture of compound lard 
are lard stearine, derived from lard^^ and oleo-stearine derived from a 
certain quality of beef tallow. 

Lard stearine.^—TtB lard stearine used in compound lard is made 
as follows: 

The prime steam lard, if properly crystallized and of the right tem- 
perature (from 45'' to 55° Fahr., winter, 55"" to 65° summer) is sent at 
once to the presses^ If not properly grained, it is remelted and ke;pt 
in a crystaliiizing room p/o 50" to 60^ Fahr, until the proper grain is 
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formed, Tlie lard is tlien wrapped in cakes with cloth, each cake con- 
taining 10 to 30 ponnds. The cakes are placed in a large press, with 
suitable septa to facilitate the egress of the oil. These presses are 
sometimes 40 to 50 feet in length, and when first filled 12 to 18 feet 
high. The pressure is applied very gradually at first by means of a 
lever working a capstan about which the chain is wrapped attached 
to the upper movable part of the press. 

The oil expressed, prime or extra lard oil, is used for illuminating 
and lubricatmg purposes. The resulting stearine is used for making 
compound lard and is worth more than the lard oil. It has about .5 
per cent, free fattjr acid (less than the lard oil) and crystallizes in 
long needles, making the texture tough. 

Oleo stearine.— This product is made chiefly from the caul fat of 
beeves. This fat is rendered in open kettles at a low temperature. 
The resulting tallow is placed in cars in a granulating room where it 
is allowed to remain for thirty-six to forty-eight hours at a tempera- 
ture 80'' to 90^ Fahr. The contents of the cars are then mixed and placed 
on a revolving table where they are made into a cake. This cake is then 
wrapped with strong cotton cloth and placed in a strong press where a 
gradual pressure at 90° Fahr., becoming very strong at the end, is ap- 
plied for one to two hours. The expressed oil, known as oleo oil, is 
used in the manufacture of butterine, The stearine is removed from 
the press as white, hard cakes and is used for adulterating lard. The 
oil is sometimes filtered with a small percentage of fuller's earth to 
improve its color atid brightness. 

Mutton tallow.— jL fine article of mutton tallow is also sometimes 
used in lard, but the objection to the flavor is sufficient to limit its 
use to a small amount. 

The following general remarks on beef fat will be found instruct- 
ive: 

Beef fat — Before the day of the oleomargarine industry, all fat 
rendered from the tissues of cattle was known commercially as tal- 
low. Since then differentiation has taken place, and the term tallow 
no longer is sufficient to designate the several products obtained from 
the rendered fat of the beef. We have first ^' butter stock," which is 
rendered from the caul fat at a low temperature, and from which is 
manufactured by means of pressure — 

(1) Oleo oil 

m Oleo stearine (beef stearine). 

The kidney fat, as a rule, is left with the carcass and constitutes 
what is known as suet. Marrow stock, as its name implies, is ren- 
dered marrow fat, and when properly prepared is almost equal to 
butter stoclc in quality. Tallow is made from the trimmings and por- 
tions of the viscera. Its color varies from white to yellow, according 
to tlie portions of the anim al which have been used and the care with 
which they have been prepared for rendering, and the temperature 
at which rendered. When freshly and car'efully rendered tallow 
should show less than 1.5 per cent, of free fatty acid. The tallow on 
the market will show anywhere from 2 to 10 per cent. Its flavor va- 
ries, never being good enough for lard. 

PKOPERTIBS OF PUEE LARD. 
PHYSICAL PEOPERTIES. 

Specific gravity. — The specific gravity of a pure lard varies rapidly 
with the temperature. It is not convenient to take the specific 
' gravity of a lard at a lower temperature than SS"" or 40'', inasmuch as 
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below that temperature solidificatioii is apt to begin. The specific 
graYit;^?'^ therefore, is usually taken at oo"* or 'iC^or at the tempera- 
ture o± boiling water, viz, lOO"", At 40"" the specific gravity of a lard 
varies from ,900 to .904. At 100'' the specific gravity is found to 
vary between the numbers . 860 and .865, The specific gravity of pure 
lard is very near that of many of the substances used in adulterat- 
ing it, but is distinctly lower than that of cotton oil, and is of very 
great distinctive value in analysis. 

Melting point — The melting point of a pure lard is a physical 
characteristic of great value. Tlie melting point of the fat of the 
swine varies ^yith the part of the body from which it is taken. The 
fat from the foot of the swine appears to have the lowest melting 
pointj viz, 35.1'^. The intestinal tat seems to have the highest, viz, 
44^. In fat derived from the head of the animal the melting point 
is found to be 35.5", while the kidney fat of the same animal shows 
a melting point of 42.5''. In steam lards, representing the lards 
passed by the Cliicago Board of Trade, the melting point, for ten 
samples, was found to vary between 29. S"" and 43.9'', In general it 
may be said that the melting point of steam lards is about dT. In 
pure lards derived from other localities the melting point was also 
found to vary, A sample of lard from Deerfoot Farm, Southbor- 
ough, Mass., was found to have a melting point of 44.9'', while a 
pure lard from Sperry & Barnes, New Haven, Conn., melted at 39^ 
While the melting point can not be taken as a certain indication of 
the purity of a lard, ncvortlxeless a wide variation from 40"" in the 
melting point of a lard should lea^l at least to a suspicion of its 

fenuineness, or that it was made from a special part of the animal 
^erhaps one reason wliy the melting point has not been more highly 
regarded by analysts is because of the unsatisfactory method of 
determining it; but when it is ascertained by the method used in 
these investigations it becomes a characteristic of great value. 

Color reaction, — The coloration produced on pure lard by certain 
reagents serves as a valuable diagnostic sign in the analysis of lard 
and its adulterations. Various reagents have been employed for the 
production of characteristic colors in fats, but of these only two are 
of essential importance. They are sulphuric and nitric acids. Pure 
lard, when mixed with sulphuric and nitric acids of the proper dens- 
ity, as indicated hereafter, gives only a slight color which varies 
from liglit x>ink to faint brown. The variation produced in the color 
bv pure lards is doubtless due to the presence m various quantities 
or certain tissues of the animal other than fat. For instance, a vari- 
ation in the amount of gelatinous substance mechanically entangled 
with the lard or of the tissues composing the cells in which the lard 
was origir^ally contained woxild be entirely sufficient to account for 
the slight difference in color produced by lards of known purity. It 
might, therefore, be difficult to distinguisli accurately between a 
pure lard containing a considerable amount of other tissues from the 
animal and one which contained a small amount of adulteration. 
The coloration produce<l, therefore, by the acids named should not 
be relied upon wholly in distinguishing pure from adulterated lards; 
but the character of such coloration should be carefully noted in 
the analyst's book, . In the Btoam lards examined some of the re- 
marks describing the coloration produced are as follows: 

^^Trace of color," faint pink," bright pink," ^Uightred,'' ^'yel- 
lowish," etc. For pure lards of micellaneous origin some of the de- 
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scriptions are as follows: ^'Brownish pink/^ trace of yellow/' 
raarked red brown," no color," slight coloration/^ etc, 
BefraoUve index, — The deviation produced in the direction of a 
ray of light in passing through a film of melted fat is also a valuable 
physical characteristic. This deviation is usually measured as the 
quotient of the sine of the angle of incidence by the sine of the an- 
^le of refraction and is known as the refractive index. The refract- 
ive index of pure water, at 2Cf on the instrument used in these in- 
vestigations, was 1.3300, The refractive index of the samples of lard 
was made at as low a temperature as possible to preserve fluidity, 
viz, between 30° and 36°, The rate of variation m the refractive 
index for each degree of temperature, experimentally determined, 
for lard oil was .000288, This number may also be taken to repre- 
sent the variation for lard. The refractive index varies inversely 
as the temperature. The mean number for pure lard at 35° is about 
1,4620. The refractive index of pure lard is distinctly less than that 
of cotton oil at the same temperature, and is therefore a valuable 
characteristic for analyti(i.al purposes. 

Rise of temperature wiUh H. SO,. — More valuable for diagnostic pur- 
poses than the physical property already considered is the rise of 
temperature which lard undorgoeB when mixed, imder proper con- 
'ditions, with sulphuric acid. There is such a marked difference be- 
tween the numbers representing the rise of temperature in pure lard 
and those of tlie adulterations usually employed in the manufacture 
of mixed lard as to give this number a high analytical value. With 
steam lards, ten samples, the extremes, as registered by the ther- 
mometer, were 38. 8" and 42. l"". For pure lards of miscellaneous origin, 
one from Deerfoot Farm, Southboroxigh, Mass., gfive a rise of tem- 
perature of 37.1°, and a pure leaf lard from Sperry & Barnes, New 
Haven, Conn. , a rise of temperature of 46.2°. 

The value of this characteristic^, is so great as to lead me to expect 
approximately reliable quantitative results from a general determi- 
nation of the actual amount of heat produced in an appropriate calo- 
rimeter. I am at present attempting to devise an instrument by 
which the actual number of colories produced by mixing definite 
quantities of fats and oils and sulphuric acid can be accurately de- 
termined. 

OrysialUmUon point of fatty acids,— riie method, described in the 
work of Daiican for determining the crystallizing points of fatty 
acids gives valuable data concerning the nature of pure lard and 
also of the relative amount of stearic and oleic acids present in the 
mixture. In pure lards the crystallizing point was found to vary^ in 
the ten samples of steam lard already mentioned, from 35,4° to 39.6''. 
In pure lards the variation was found to be from 33,1° to 4a. 7°. 

Melting point of fatty acids— In connection with the crystaliiziing 
point of the fatty acids, the temperature at which a thin disk of the 
same becomes a perfect sphere, otherwise known as the melting 
point, is also of value. This temperature has been determined in 
the fat acids derived from steam and pure lards. In the steam 
lards these nuxnbers vary from 41,4° to 43°. In pure lards the va- 
riation was from 3(>.9° to 46.6°, 

CHKMICAI4 PROPEETIES, 

Volatile aGias.---Tlie quantity of volatile acid, as ordinarily esti- 
mated in pure lard, is extremely minute. Unless some suspicion_of 
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adulteration is awakened tlie searcli for sucli volatile or soluble acid 
may be omitted. Measured in a quantity of deci-normal alkali solu- 
tion for 5 grams of the fat tbe mean quantity of volatile acid in a 
pure lard may vary from ,3 to .4 of a cubic centimeter. The de- 
termination, tlieref ore, of the volatile acid in the examinations of 
lards has none of that high diagnostic value which attaches to it for 
the examination of butters. 

Saponification equivalent — The amoimt of caustic alkali necessary 
to saponifj^ the fatty acids of the common glycerides is known as its 
saponification equivalent or nimiber, Tlie operation is usually known 
as Koettstoffei'^s process. The number of parts of aglyceride sapon- 
ified by one molecule of alkali is represented by one-third of the 
molecular weight of the glyceride in question. The saponification 
e<iuivalentu therefore, re;presents the number of grams of an oil or 
fat saponified by^ one equivalent in grams of an alkali* The per- 
centage of caustic potash used for saponifying a lard is about 20 
and the mean saponification equivalent about 285. 

In the steam lards examined by us, leaving out one result of doubt- 
ful accuracy, the extreme variations were 37G.14 and 290,05, and the 
mean 283.46, In pure lards the extremes wore 272.64 and 294,14, and 
the mean 280.38. 

Iodine number.— The quantity of iodine absorbed by an oil or fat 
affords one of the most vakiable indications of its constitution. The 
lycerides of the oleine series have the property of absorbing the 
alogens. On the other hand the glycerides of the palmitic or stearic 
series do not absorb iodine. Hence in a fat or oil from which the 
presence of linoleine and its analogous body can be excluded the 
quantity of iodine absorbed may become a fairly accurate measure 
of the amount of oleic acid present. The lard derived from different 
portions of the swine varies largely in the amount of oleine contained 
therein. For instance, a sample of intestinal lard absorbed 57.34 per 
cent, of iodine; the leaf lard from the same animal absorbed 62.65 
per cent.; the foot lard, 77.28 per cent; the head lard, 85,03 per 
cent. In the steam lards mentioned the vai'iation in the percentage 
of iodine absorbed was from 60.34 to 66.47 per cent., and the mean 
62.86 per cent* In pure lards the mean was G2.45 per cent. Thus 
in lards of known purity the amount of iodine absorbed will indicate 
the probable part of the animal from which the fat in the lard was 
derived. The wide variation between the iodine numbers of pure 
lard and those of the adulterants used in making refiined lard serves 
to render this number of the greatest importance in analytical work. 

The reaction with nitrate of ailver.—Fuve lards treated with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver after the method of Bechi, or the fatty acids 
thereof after the method of Milliau, give no reduction of metallic sil- 
ver, or at most only^ a trace or slight coloration. This fact is of the 
utmost importance in the analysis of lard, 

Mioroscomcal appearances. — Lard examined with the microscope 
shows a dennite crystalline structure but does not plainly reveal the 
character of the crystals. When lard is slowly crystallized from a 
mixture of ether, beautiful rhombic crystals of stearine are obtained 
which are easily distinguished from the groups of fan-shaped crystals 
given by beef or mutton fat under similar conditions. 

Moisture in Zardf.— The quantity of water in pure lard varies from 
a mere trace to .2 per cent. 
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♦ 

PEOPERTIES OF LAED ADULTERANTS. 
COTTONSEED OIL— PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 

Specific gravitt/.— Cottonseed oil being liquid at ordinary temper- 
atures its specific gravity can be easily taken at the temperature of 
the room. For purposes of comparison the rate of variation in the 
specific gravity of tlie oil can be determined, and its specific gravity 
at any given temperature calculated ; or its specific gravity can be 
directly determined at 3 5", 40°, or 100°, as may bo desired. In the sam- 
ples examined the specific gravities of the oils at 36° vary from .9133 
to .9154. The mean for nineteen samples is .9143. These numbers 
show the relative weight of the oil and equal volumes of water at the 
same temperature, the weight of water being taken as unity. 

Melting point.— ^ince cotton oil solidifies only at a temperature 
near or below the freezing point of water its melting point has not 
been determined. 

Color reaction.—Tlie color produced in cotton oil by sulphuric 
and nitric acids is a characteristic mark of the greatest value. This 
color varies from deep reddish brown to an almost black color. Some 
of the descriptions of the color produced in cotton oil, taken from the 
note-book, are as follows : "Dark brown," ''very brown black," "deep 
red brown," ''very red," "yellow brown," etc. It must not be for- 
otten, however, that these colors can be produced by other oils, and 
ence their occurrence is not conclusive of the presence of cotton oil. 
Eefractive index.— The refractive index of cotton oil is distinctly 
higher than that of lard. The variation in the index of refraction 
is inversely as the temperature. The mean rate of variation for 
each degree is .000388. For a temperature of 25° the mean refractive 
index of the samples examined was 1.4674. The rate of variation in 
the index of refraction in cotton oil is sensibly the same as that for 
lard. 

Rise of temperature ic Wi s-ulphuHc aoic?.— The rise of temperature 
which cotton oil suffers when mixed with sulphuric acid is a very 
promment diagnostic sign. In the samples examined, the lowest incre- 
ment of temperature noted was 80.4^ and the highest 90.3°. The 
mean rise of temperature w{d,s 85. 4\ Cotton oil therefore gives more, 
than double tlie increment of temperature shown by pure lard under 
the same conditions. 

CrystalUmtion point of fatty acids.— Since cotton oil is fluid even 
at low temperatures {viz, 0°), the determination of its melting point 
IS only a matter of scientific interest. The point at which its free 
acids crystaliizo is, however, easily determined, according to the 
method of Daliean. 

The mean crystallizing point of the acids examined was 33.6°, the 
minimum was 30.5°, the maximum was 36. 3^ 

Melting povnt of fatty acids.—The melting point of the fre© acids 
of cotton oil was determined both in capillary tubes and by observ- 
ing the deportment of the acid on the bulb of a delicate tliermom- 
eter protected by a glass flask. The two sets of data were almost 
identical. 

The mean melting point of the acids examined was ^9.3°, the 
maximum was 44,4", the minimum was 34.6". 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 

Volatile acids.—The statements made in regard to the volatile 
acids m a pure lard are also applicable to cottonseed oil. For 6 per 
AG 88 16 
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cent, of cotton oil the quantity of ^ alkali consumed is slightly 
greater than for pure lard and may amount to as much as .5 c, c. If 
cocoa oil is present the number will be much higher. Five per cent, 
of pure cocoa oil will consume from 7 to 8 cc of the deci-normal 
alkali. 

SaponiJimUon equivalerii.—lTi the samples examined, the mean 
saponification equivalent was 283,8, although in some instances quite 
a difference was noticed from this figure. 

Iodine number, —Goiion oil possesses in a much higher degree than 
lard the property of absorbing iodine* This is due not only to tlie 
large pei^centage of oleic acid which it contains^ but also probably 
to the i)resence of a small amount of linoleic acid or some Ijomologue 
thereof. In the samples examined, in no case did the iodine number 
fall below 100 and in oiio instance it rose to 116.97. The mean iodine 
was 109. S. 

BeaoUon wiih iviirafe of sUve^\ — A more important property even 
than its power of absorbing iodine is shown by cotton oil in the re- 
duction of silver to tlio metallic state under certain conditions. 

The tost may bo applied, as already indicated, either to the oil 
itself or to the fatty acids thereof. The silver is' either reduced in 
the form of a metallic mirror deposited on tlie sides of the vessel or 
in minute black particles which give a brown or black appearance to 
the liquid. In some cases tlie liquid sliows a greenish tmt. 

Other properties^-^he refaifid cotton oil used in adulterating lard 
has a pleaBant taste, is almost odorless, and possesses a faint yellow 
color. Its resemblance to olive oil as so marked that for all culinary 
purposes it forms an excellent substitute thei'efor. Cottoji oil p^os- 
sesses slight drying qualities, which ^render it unfit for lubricating 
machinery. It '^can never take, therefore, the place of sweet oil for 
that purpose. 

PREPARATION OF COTTON OIL, 

The cotton seed from various sources put through a screen to 
take out the bolls and coarse material. The seed is then put through 
a gin to remove as much as possiWe a.ny remaining lint, of which 
about 20 pounds ]por ton of seed are obtained. 

The clean seed is next sent to a huller composed of revolving cylin- 
ders covered with knives which cutnp both seed and hull. The chips 
are then cortveyed to the screen placed on a vibrating frame, through 
which the kernels fall. The hulls are carried by an endless belt to 
the fui'uaces where they are burned. The keriiels of the seed are 
conveyed to crusher rolls, where tliay are ground to a fine meaL 
The meah is then sent to a heater where it remains from, twenty to 
forty minutes. These heaters have a temperature of 210° to 215^. 
The hot meal is formed into cakes by machinery. These are wrapped 
in cloth and placed in the press. About 16 j)ounds of meal are put 
in each cake* The .iakes are placed in a hydraulic press, where a 
pressure of from 3,000 to 4, 000 pounds per square inch is applied. The 
press is also kept warm. The exp»ressed cake contains only about 10 
per cent, of oil. The cake is sold as cattle food or for fertilizing 
purposesb The crude oil as thus expressed contains l.o per cent, of 
free acid. The chief cotton-seed presses of the country are located 
at the following points: 

COTTONSEJEP oil. mttUHa POINTS. * 

Arkansas— Little Rock, Argenta^ S'ort Smith, Texarkana^ Brink- 
ley^ and Helena, 
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Jya^bama--*Belma/ M Euf aula, and Suntsville 

Georgia'---i.tlaiitay Angust% Alljany^ Columbus, Macon, mA 
Rome. 

Tennessee— Meniphis, Jacteon; Kasiiville, and Dyersburgh. 
Texas— Brenliam, Dallas, G-alveston, Houston, Palestine, and 
Waco. 
Illinois — Cairo. 

Louisiana— Hew Orleans, Slirevepoi't^ Baton Rouge, and Monroe. 
Misspuri---Saint Lorn 

Mississippi— Gtarks ColumBus, Canton, Grenadaj OroenviUe 
Meridian, KatGliez, Vif^^^^ ' 
Hortlx Oarolina'^Charlott.G aiK^ 
Soiith Carolina— Columbia and (xreonville. 

Tlie oil is oMefly pressed in winter, since it is difficult to keepvit 
for summer work; some mills are, diowover, operated faring the 
summer. Tlie crude oil is shipped in tanks holding from 36,000 to 
45,000 pounds each. When the oil shiiDped nortli in winter it 
us-iially hecomes solidifled. In order to got it out of the tanks they 
are placed on sw-itehes aiid a jet of steam is introdiiced iiito the tank 
and the oil gradually melted out. Another method ccwisists in cc)v- 
ering the tank with wood, formin^^^^ chamhor, into Whiih exliausted 
steam is intrpduced. C-utters are provided along the ntilroad tracks 
iiito which the oil flows, and is conducted into the i*eceiying tai#s. 
From the receivijig tanks it is pumped iiito large roeoivors called 
scale tanks, where the crude oil is weig^lied, 

Ef^ining^ ^roeesfi.—-A±t&r weighingHho oil is pumped into refin- 
ing kottles. Theise are of various sis^es, the largest one» ht>ing 20 to 
35 feet deffp jMifcd IS feet in diameter. These tanks are furnished with 
steam (ioils: for the purpose of heating the oil and with appropriate 
machinery for keeping it in motion. A solution of caustic soda is 
used for refi Ming. This solution is made from 10" to 38° Baum^ in 
strength and varitjus quantities are used according to tho, nature of 
the oil operated upon. After tlie addition of the" caustic soda the 
mixture is agitated for forty-five nvinutos and kc^pt at a temperature 
of 100° to 11()"F, The contents of the tank are then allowed to stand 
six to thirty-six liours when tlie solid matters, soap, and suhstancgs 
precipitated hy the caustic akali gather at the hottom. This mixt- 
ure is called foots and is used for making soap. The yellpw oil 
resulttng hy this pTOGOKs is purified by being heated and allowed to 
settU.) again, ov hy hltration and is called summer yellow oil. Win- 
ter yelK)W oil is made from the above material by chillhig it until it 
partially (jrystallizes and separating tlie stoarine formed, ^about ^5 per 
cent., in^ presses similar to those used for lard, Thiai cotton-oil 
stearine is xised i'or making buttorine or soap. 

TfTwife o#.— The Tollow oil obtained as above is treated with froiri 
^ to 3 per ceni;. of fuller's earth in a tank furnished with apparatus 
for keeping tht) inixture in motion. When the fuller's earth has 
been thus thoroughly mixed with the oil tli.e wliole is sent to the 
filter pro«8. The fuller's earfclihas the property of absorbing or hold- 
ing bai;k the yei l(> w coloring matter so tliat the oil whicli issu.es from 
the press in almost white. Tliis white oil: is the one which iS chiefly 
used for, mnking cojnpound lard. 

Bmrtvm.-~^£M «tearines used in the adulteration of lard are de- 
rived chiefly from lard, tallow (suet), and cotton oil. Those are gen- 
erally called oleo stearine, lard stearino, and gotton-oil stearine, re- 
speotively. 
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Speeific grmUy,-^!^ srveoific gravity of stearines may be taken 
in tiieir solM state or in a liquid state at a high, temperatnre^ best at 
100''. The numbers are Bliglitly lower than those for lard. 

Melting po^7^^,-— The melt i)oints of the stearines are higher than 
the natnrM glycBrides from which they are derived, A prime oleo 
stearine from Armour & Co., Ohicago, showed a melting point of 
51. 9"", A prime lard stearine from the same firm showed a melting 
point of 44.4i% which is only slightly liigher than the mean melting 
point of pure lards. The lowest melting point of any stearine exam- 
ined was a sample of dead^iog stearine from J. P. Squire, Boston, 
which was 38.2 . The highest observed melting point in ^ stea- 
rines examihed was an oleo stearine from N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Chicago, showing 53. 8"". The high melting point of tlxe stearines 
is a characteristic of great value in the adulteration of lard, since it 
serves to Gounteract the influence of the cotton oil, which of course 
tends to lower the melting point ;of any lard mixture into which it 
may enter. The influence of the various constituents, ho^wevef, on 
the melting point does not seem to be proportional to the respective 
quantity ot each therein. For instance, a mixture of 35 per cent, of 
cotton oil having a melting point about zero, with 25 per cent, of 
an oleo stearine having a melting point of only about l^"" above the 
normal for purB lard, with 50 per cent, of pure lard of normal melt- 
ing point, might not show a lowering of the melting point at all pro- 
portional to the presumable influence of the cottonseed oil present. 
The cotton-oil stearine, as might be expected, has a melting point 
very much below that of the similar products derived from lard and 
tallow. . 

Color reaction. — The color reactions produced in the stearines by 
sulphuric and nitric acids are much the same as those produced in 
the original glyx)erides from which they were derived. Cotton-oil 
stearine shows a less intense color pernaps than the original oil; 
while in the case of tallow and lard stearmes the coloration is not 
marked enough to be susceptible of description. 

BefrcLcMve index. —Th^vet^^^ the stearines is sensibly 

lower than that of the original glycerides, Tlie refractive index of 
a prime lard Btearine from 'F^ was found to be 1.4655 at 

29,9''; of a white cotton-oil stearine from a Southern cottonseed oil 
company the refractive index was 1.4645 at 

Bise of iempwatii/reAoiiJi sulpliuric acid. —With the lard and tallow 
stearines no degree of co^^ made in tlie rise of tem- 

■^eratui^e with that; pro^ in the original glycerides, on account of 
■;he high Initial temperature which is necessary for the conduct of 
ihe experiment. Allowing for the difference in initial temperature, 
;iowever, the stearines deport themselves very much as the glycerides 
from which they are derived. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 

VdloMe ac/ids,—^^ amount of volatile acids in the stearines men- 
tioned is so small as to be negligible. 

S(^om^coMon equwo^ numbers are essentially the same 

as those of the original glycerides. 

lodmc nmrriber.'^^ iodine absorbed by the stear- • 

ines is, as is to be expected from the fact that they contain less trio- 
lein, markedly less than that^ 0^ the original glycerides. The fact 
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that the stearines jjossess that property in this diminished degree is of 
quite as much importance from an analytical point of view as their 
nigh melting point. Thus the mixture of a stearine with a low-iodine 
nnmber with cotton oil of a high iodine number shows a percentage 
of iodine absorption not markedly different from that of pure lard. 
One prime oleo stearine examined showed an iodine absorption of 
only 17,38 per cent. Another oleo stearine showed 26.81 per cent. 
The lard stearines showed higher numbers, viz, in two cases 44. 24 per 
cent, and 49.78 per cent. The cotton-oil stearines showed iodine num- 
bers varying from 85.28 per cent, to 99,39 per cent. 

Reaction with nitrate of silver, — The stearines react with nitrate of 
silver in a manner entirely comparable with that of their original 
glycerides. 

MioroBOopiml appearances, — Stearine derived from beef or mut- 
ton tallow shoves under the microscope the characteristic fan-shaped 
crystals already noticed. Lard stearine on tlie other hand gives crys- 
talline groups similar to those already mentioned in the case of lard. 

Moisture.— VT^o^evlj prepared stearine contains only a trace of 
moisture. 

Other adtiUerants of lard— It has been claimed that other sub- 
stances than those mentioned have been used in the adulteration of 
lard, but these claims seem to rest on no vaUd foundation. Among 
these substances dead-hog grease or dead-hog stearine is the one most 
frequently mentioned. The term dead-hog grease is used to indicate 
the oil or lard obtained from animals which die of disease or are 
smothered in transportation or die on the way to the slaughtering 
houses* The fat of animals very recently dead;^ unless death takes place 
from disease, and taken before any decomposition sets in has cnem- 
ically the same characteristics as that derived from animals slaugh- 
tered. If, however, the animals have been dead some time before 
rendering a considerable decomposition of the glycerides takes place 
and the amount of free acid in the fat is thus largely increased. Such 
fat also shows a distinctly unpleasant odor by which it can readily be 
distinguished from genuine lard. Peanut oil'and some other vegetable 
oils have also been mentioned as adulterants of lard. While it inay be 
true that many attempts have been made to use the above substances 
in the adulteration of lard on a small scale, it is also quite true that 
such attempts have never attained any importance from a commer- 
cial point of view. 

Jmwing. — The term ^'refined lard'' has long been used to designate 
a lard composed largely of cotton oil and stearine. The largest man- 
ufacturers of this kind of lard have now abandoned this term and 
are using the label '*lard compound'' instead. This is but just to 
the consiimers of this article who are likely to be misled by the term 
*^ refined lard," The prime steam lard in a state of fusion, the stear- 
ine, also in a liquid condition, and the cotton oil are measured in the 
proportions to be used and placed in a tank at a temperature of 120'' 
to 160'' Fahr. In this tank the ingredients are thoroughly mixed by 
means of paddles operated by machinery. After mixing the com- 
poimd lard passes at once to artificial coolers where it is chilled as 
soon as possible; it is thence directly run into small tin cans or large 
packages and prepared for market. 

PROPERTIES OF ADULTERATED LARDS. 

In external appearance to an unskilled person adulterated lards are 
not appreciably different from the pure article. An expert/however^ 
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is generally able to tell by taste, odor, and grain a mixed lard from 
a pure one. ^ There is usually enough lard in the adulterated article 
to give4o it the taste and odor of a genuine one. Mixtures of 
fat, however, have been made, and perhaps sold as lard, which con- 
tained no hog grease whatever. In the following descriptions an 
endeavor has been made to give the chief characteristics of an adul- 
terated lard on tlie same plan as the descriptifms of pure lard and 
the adulterants the-rcK^f which precede. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 

Specifio gravity. — But little stress can be laid upon the numbers 
representing tJie specific gravity of adulterated lards, since the ma- 
terials of which they are composted liave nearly tlie same specific 
gravity as the ;^ure article. The addition of cotton oil, however, 
raises the speciftc gravity, and when this substance is present in quan- 
tities above '15 per cent, its influence on the specific gravity of the 
sample is marked. At 35" tlie specific gravity of adulterated lards 
varies from .9()() to .910. 

Melting 'p(yint.-~'Um melting point of tlio adulterated lards is in 
some cases sliglitly lower tlian that of pure lards. This arises from 
the fact, whi(;li has already been noticed, of the low melting point 
of the cotton oil, wldcli is one of tlie principal adulterants used. 
The numbers representing the melting points of adulterated lards, 
emphasize the fact, which has already been noted, that the lowering 
of the melting point is not tlieoreticariy proportional to the contents 
of cottonseed oil found in the adulterated lards of commerce. In a 
number of samples of lards containing cottonseed oil from Fairbank 
& Co. the lowest melting point was 31.3° and the highest 41.9°, In 
the series of samples froin Armour & Co. the lowest melting point 
noticed was 38.9 'and the liighest 43°3". The melting point of the 
Armour samples approaches Tuuch nearer that of pure lard than 
those received from Fairbank & Co. Although the melting point is 
not of itself a property of very great importance from an analytical 
point of view, yet its determination should never be neglected in a 
comprehensive analytical examination. 

Color reaction.— "tliQ amount of coloration sJiown by an adulterated 
lard, when treated with sulphuric or nitric acid, depends upon the 
percentage of cotton oil which it contains, since from a commercial 
point of view the introduction of a small amount of cotton oil would 
not prove profitable. We find in the adulterated lards of commerce, as 
a general rule, strong color reactions. It might be possible, however, 
to mix with a pure lar<i so small a quantity of cotton oil as to render 
doubtful to the analyst the character of the color reaction produced. 
Some of the colors produced in the adulterated lards examined, as 
copied from the note-books, are as follows: ''Light brown," "pink 
red brown," " light yellow red," "light pink,-"' "deep brown," " red,"- 
"deep red brown," etc. The api)earance of a pinkish tint is often 
found in adulterated lards containing a notable portion of beef -fat 
stearine, although tJiis coloration is not considered a certain indica- 
tion of the presence of this substance. 

Refractive -m^feii;.— The refractive index of the mixed lards natu- 
rally varies with the proportion of cottonseed oil which may be pres- 
ent. The greater the quantity of cottonseed oil the higher the re- 
fractive index. The refractive index of the Armour mixed lards is 
decidedly lower than that of the Fairbank samples. The following 
is the number representing the mean refractive index of the Ar- 
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mour samples at 25"", viz, 1.4634, The number representing the 
mean refractive index of the Fairbank samples is 1.4651, The re- 
f ractive index is a much more important property in the sorting of 
lards than the melting point, or perhaps even than the specific 
gravity. 

Eise of temperat/are with sulplmric acid. — As is to be expected we 
find here also the greatest variations dCT>ending on the nature and the 
quantity of the adulterants present. The presence of tallow stearine 
tends to diminish the rise of temperature with sulphuric acid^ while 
cottonseed oil has the opposite effect. As the relative proportion 
of these two ingredients and also the amoimt of pure lard varies we 
may expect corresponding variation in the temperature shown on 
mixing the^ lard with sulphuric acid. In the samples of Armour's 
lards examined the highest rise of temperature noticed was 58.9"* and 
the lowest 42.1''. This latter number is almost identical with that 
furnished with pure lards. In Fairbank's lards the least rise of tem- 
perature noticed was 51.3''andthe greatest 68,8'', These numbers 
show a larger proportion of cotton oil in the Fairbank than in the 
Armour samples. Tliis rise of temperature as a diagnostic sign is 
valuable and its determination should never be omitted. 

CHEMICAL PllOPERTIES, 

Volatile aaids.—The remark which has been made in regard to the 
volatile acids of pure lards and their adulterants is also applicable 
for mixed lards. The amount is so minute as to be of no value from 
an analytical point of view. 

Saponification equivalent. — The numbers representing the saponi- 
fication equivalent do not aiford any particular indication of the land 
of adulteration used. In the samples of Fairbank mixed lards ex- 
amined, the mean saponification equivalent found was 279.4. In the 
Armour samples it was 276, 
Iodine ntim&er.— The amount of iodine absorbed by a mixed lard 
ives a valuable indication of the kind of the ingredients which have 
een added to it. It has already been seen that the stearines, espe- 
cially those derived from tallow, have a very low iodine number, 
while cottonseed oil has a very high one. It is therefore possible to 
mix these two substances together so tliat the resulting iodine num- 
ber may be about the same jis that of pure lard, viz, GO per cent. In 
the samples of the Armour mixed lards examined tlie mixture seems 
to have oeen made in about the proportion indicated. The lowest 
iodine number observed in tlteselanls was 54/11 per cent., which i^ 
decidedly less than that of normal pure lard. The highest number 
observed was 71. 1!) per cejit. The other mmibers were slightly above 
those obtained for pure lard.. In the samples of mixed * lards from 
Fairbank & Co, tiie iodine numbers are much higher. The lowest 
numl)er obser ved was 78.24 and the highest 94.78 per cent. 

BecwMon u>ith nttrate of silver.— Kixed lards containing cotton oil 
show a reduction oi' metallic silver in a greater or less degree accord- 
ing to til a proportion of cotton oil present. In every case where 
cotton oil was known to be present in a mixed lard this reaction was 
noticed. It would bo possible, however, to put so small a portion of 
cotton oil into a lard as to render difficult the positive detection of it 
by the nitrate of silver test. 

Microscopic ap^jearances.—Tlm mixed lards sliow in the field of 
vision of the microscope xiistinct tufted crystals of the stearines 
which have been used as adulterants. The rhombic crystals of pure 
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lard are also often noticed in tins field. The microscope is a most 
valuable aid in detecting lard adulterations. 

Moisture in mixed lards.— Mixed lards generally contain only a 
trace of water. In one instance, however, water appears to have 
been added as an adulterant, over 30 per cent, of it having been found. 
The use of water as an adulterant of lard, however, is not common. 

COMPARISON OF PKOPERTIES OF LAUDS AND COMPOUND LARDS. 

The mean results of the analytical data are as follows: 



Kind of samples. 


Specific gravity. 


*5 CI 

is 

1^ 


Melting point of 
the glycerides. 


Melting point of 
the fat acids. 


Crystallizing 
XX>int of fat 
acids. 


Rise of temper- 
ature with 
sulphuric acid. 


Percentage of io- 
dine absorbed. 


Ref active index. 








40,7° 


48. 


00 
39. C° 


Oo 
41.5*' 


02.48 


1.4620 


Lard of miscellaneous origiu 


.iK)07 
.9055 


283.5 
275.0 


41,7° 
37.0^ 


42. 0« 
42. 1^ 


39. 

38. 0*^ 


45.7^ 
39,9^ 


64.34 
02. 86 


1,4633 
1.4623 




.9000 


40. 6^ 


42. 8<> 


30. 8« 


40. 5<' 


63,58 


1.4634 




, 9095 


279.4 


88, P 


40.0° 


37.4^ 


57.9° 


85.31 


1,4651 

















STATISTICS OF THE LARD INDUSTRY. 

It was developed in tlie investigations before the Committees on 
Agriculture of the Senate and House of Representatives that the 
annual production of lard in the United States is 600,000,000 pounds, 
of which about half is pure lard and the other half pure lard mixed 
with stearine and cotton oil, the " refined" or compound lard of com- 
merce. The annual exports of lard are about 320,000,000 pounds, of 
which about 40 per cent, were compound or refined lard.* 

According to the figures furnished by the Bureau of Statistics the 
production of lard from 1877 to 1887, inclusive, is as follows: 



Years, 


Total. 


Years. 


Total. 


1886-^87 

1885-^80 

1883-^84 

1882*^^^ 


Pounds, 
,527,032,000 
514, 2;^, 000 
480»*J05,000 
444,450,000 
419,513,000 


1881-^82 

1880-^81 

1879-VSO 

1878»70 

1877-^78 


Pounds. 
468,920,000 
517,660,000 
479,020,000 
014,295,000 
404,572,000 



The exports from 1873 to 1888 are shown by the following num- 
bers: 



Years. 


Lard exported. 


Years. 


Lard exported. 


1873 


Founds. 
234,901,511 
184,100,226 
167,579,377 
198,008,212 
237,744,307 
34j5,69a,527 
343,110,208 
405,437,658 


1881 


Pounds. 
31^5,001,086 
239,004,057 
273,286, 610 
228,165,733 
301,305,105 
298,08:i,094 
324,515,224 




ism 




1884 


1877 


1885 




1886. 




1887..... 







* Statement of Mr. G. H. Webster before House Committee on Agriculture, re- 
port of hearingSjf p. 26, 
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If we take tlie percentage of cotton oil in the compound lard at 40, 
the total weight of oil used in inannf aeturing mixed lard is 120,000,000 
pounds. 

In addition to this large quantities of cotton oil are used for salad 
dressing and culinary operations, and in the manufacture of a sub* 
stitute for lard (cotolene) which contains no hog grease whatever, 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

Assignment of work, — The hill making an appropriation for exper- 
iments in the manufacture of su^ar did not become a law until the 
19th of July, 1888. At that time it was manifestly impossible for the 
Department to make any arrangements of its own for the conduct of 
• experiments during the present manufacturing season. It was nec- 
essary, if any experiments be made at all, that they should be arranged 
for in connection with work already in progress, either bv individ- 
uals, private corj^orations, or State experiment stations. The follow- 
ing arrangements were therefore made for the experimental work: 

(1) A continuation of the experimental work at Rio Grande, N. J., 
under the direction of Mr. H. A. Hughes. 

(3) A series of experiments at Kenner, La,, under the direction of 
Prof, W. C. Stubbs, 

(Sy Experimental work at Douglass, Kans,, under the direction of 
the Douglass Sugar Company. 

(4) Experimental work at Conway Springs, Kans., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. E, W. Deming, 

(6) Experiments in the improvement in the varieties of cane at Ster- 
ling, Kans., under the direction of Mr. A, A. Denton, 

In addition to the above work, arrangements were made for ana- 
lytical researches under my direction at'Doughiss, Conway Springs, 
and Sterling, Kans, It was deemed unadvisable, at the late'd^te men- 
tioned, for the Department to suggest any experimental work or as- 
sume any control thereof. Having been authorized to arrange for 
such work in a manner which seemed most advantageous, the follow- 
ing directions were given : The work at Rio Grande was placed exclu- 
sively in charge of Mr. IL A. Hughes, to be conducted m such man- 
ner as he saw fit for the benefit of the industry. The work which Mr. 
Hughes proposed to do was on a small scale, with the ultimate idea 
of Esiaking it possible for farmers and others to manufacture sugar 
without the expense of apparatus usiially considered necessary for 
that purpose. The results of Mr, Hughes's work have been reported 
by him further on, and a discussion of them will be given in con- 
nection with his report. 

Prof, W. 0, Stubbs having commenced preparations for experi- 
mental work with sorghum at the experiment station at Eenner, he . 
was authorised to complete this work under the auspices of the De- 
partment. Fo instructions in regard to the method of performing 
the work were sent to Professor Stubbs except to do that which seemed 
best for the promotion of the industry. His report of the results of 
the work and the discussion thereof will follow, 

The experimental work at Douglass, Kans., was placed under the 
control of the Douglass Sugar Company. Its object was to test thor- 
oughly the method of open diffusion 'practiced on a small scale by 
Mr, Hughes at Bio Q-rande, and they conducted the work under the 
general instructions to give that system of diffusion and the appa- 
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ratiis a thorongli and impartial test. The general results of gie ex- 
perimental work at the station are given in the report of Mr. Edson, 
with a disonssion of the data there rocordod. i • i 

The experimental work at Conway Springs consisted in the trial 
of a new system of preparing the exhausted chips for fuel, and certmn 
new arrangements of apparatus connected with the diffusion battery 
and of a new system of handling and storing the cane. No ^ecific 
instructions were given to Mr. Deming in regard to the conduct of 
the work, but he was left free to use his own judgment in every par- 
ticular in regard to wliat was best to be done. Mr. Deming's report 
and the discussion thereof will foOow. 

The experimental work at Sterling w^as of an entirely different 
order. The Sterling Sugar Company had commenced a thorough 
examination of all obtainable varieties of the sorghum plant. By 
an arrangement made with this company the Department assumed 
this work in the condition in which it was found the latter part of 
July and carried it to completion under the supervision of Mr. Den- 
ton. Mr. Denton's report and observations thereon will follow. 

The following assignment of the chemical force of the Division was 
made for the purpose of securing analytical data of the season's work: 

Mr, Hughes having expressed an opinion that he could get along 
independently of any clieniical assistance from the Department, no 
assignment was ma(ie to Rio Grande. Mr. Edson was placed in 
charge of the chemical work at Douglass, assisted by Mr. John L. 
Fuelling, Prof. E. A. von Sidiwcinitz; was placed in charge of the 
chemical work at Conway Spriiogs, assisted by Mr. Oma Garr* Dr. 
G, A, Crampton was placed in chairge of the work at Sterling, assisted 
by Mr. Karl P. McElroy. 

In the latter part of July I visited the three localities last named 
and arranged with the proper persons f oi* the establishment of the 
laboratories and perfected the jirraiigements for the chemical conti^ol 
which was desired. In September and October I visited each:of 
the laboratories above mentioned and spent some days with the 
chemists in charge in consultation concerning the progress of the 
work and any changes or alterations therein w"'hich seemed necessary. 
The results of the eliemical work in each case will be found in con- 
nection with tlie reports of the respective stations. 

Emeriments at Bio O-r ancle, N. J. — The result of the work at 
Rio Grande is disappointing in its natui^e. For some reason the cane 
grown in that locality has failed to improve, although it appears that 
it has had the benefit of careful attention and fertiliziation. There 
has been upon the whole^ as indicated in Bulletin 18, a deterioration 
of the cane at Bio Q-randej tlie crops which were raised six or seven 
years ago showing a higher percciitago of sucrose than those of the 
present time, Tiiis deterioration has been caused either by admixt- 
ure of a non-saccharine variety with the seed^ by the method of cult- 
ure or by the influence of the soil and climate of that locality. I am 
inclined to attribute much of the depreciation to a fault of the seed; 
whether or not it has been mixed witli broom corn I am unable to 
say. The almost total failure of the Amber cane at Bio Grande 
would seem to indicate that some such accident had happened to it. 
While x\mber cane in other localities has continued to show a high 
percentage of sucrose in the juice, at Rio Grande it has become a 
worthless variety for sugar-making or even the production of sirup. 
The importance of seed selection is emphasi2:ed by this fact, since 
there is every reason to believe that if seed of the Early Amber, such 
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as was plaiited at Bio Grande seyen or eiglit years ago, were again 
planted in that locality it would produce an equally rich crop of 
cane. It would be a useless task, however, for any one to attempt 
the successful manufacture of sugar by any process from juices no 
richer than those reported by Mr. Hughes during the present year; 
such cane at best^ould only make molasses and that probaMy of an 
inferior character. These agricultural results are the more discour- 
aging because of the systematic attempts which have been made at 
Rio Grrande in conjunction with the Kew Jersey experiment station 
for the production of a high-grade cane; these are not, however, suf- 
ficiently discouraging to justify abandonment of similar attempts in 
other localities. In respect of the climate at Rio Grande I can see 
nothing which would lead me to believe that it is unfaYorable to the 
growth of sorghuhi. On the other hand, the climatic conditions ap- 

§ear extremely faYorable unless it be true that sorghum will not 
evelop a maximum conte^it of sugar in localities favored with 
abundant summer rains. Aside from this tlie favorable conditions 
for growth and the practical immunity from early frosts render the 
locality a most favorable one for the production and manufacture of 
a crop of sorghum cane. The soil of this locality, it is true, is not 
naturally as lertileas the soils of Kansas, but with the judicious fer- 
tilization which has been practiced the tonnage per acre has been 
fully as great if not greater at Rio Grande than in most other local- 
ities. 

In regard to the methods of manufacture employed at this station 
it is necessary to speak with some degree of caution. In the report 
of Mr. Hiighes we have, from his stand-point, a brief but graphic de- 
scription or the method employed* I have never been of the opin- 
ion that sugar-making from sorghum could bo successfully practiced 
on a small scale, and the expermients carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture for two successive seasons at Rio d-rande have only 
served to confirm me in this belief. The nature of the processes 
employed, the character of machinery required, and the kind of 
skilled labor needed, all combine to render the manufacture of sugar 
on a small scale commercially iinsuccessfuL I do not see any favor- 
able result in tliis direction from tiietwo years^ trial at Rio Grande, 

For the present manufacturing season Mr. Hughes does not give 
the total amountof sugar made except from a portion of the crop; 
and this is n^ evidence wlnit ever that its cost has "been sufElcientiy 
low to enal)]e it to be put upon the market in competition with other 
sugars. I should have been glad liad the result been otherwise, for 
the successful inauguration of an era of sugar-making conducted 
by farmers would have been a great blessing to vast agricultural 
regions. 

In regard to the machinery employed my opinion has already been 
expressed; I have said repeatedly, both in official publications and 
in other places^ that I regarded the system, of cutting and preparing 
the cane devised by Mr. Hughes, and now in use in every sorghum 
factory in tlie United States and in at least one cane-sugar factory, 
as the very best whicli has yet been in vented. I have long been con- 
vinced that for the extraction of sugar from cane of both kinds the 
greater the degree of comminution of the chips the more successful 
the process will be. The system of double shredding inaugurated 
by Mr. HugheB during the past season tends to secure this end. It 
was in this direction also that I urged last year for sugar cane the 
construction of a shredding machine on the principle of the shredder 
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built by the Newell UniYersal Mill of Few York^ for tlio 

urpose of preparmg the pieces of cane properly for the diffusion 
attery. This shredder I suggested should be furnished with very 
fine steel kniyes of the general pattern of the shredder liow in use, 
with short cylinders of large diameter driven at a very nauoh higher 
rate of s|>eed. Last year I sitggested to Mr. Fiske^ the inventor of 
the machine above mentionedy tko advisability of building such a 
machine in dxiplioate for the purpose of reducing the cane to as fine 
pieces as possible. The advantage of such a shredder as this over 
the one used by Mr. Hughes would be principally in its greater 
strength and in the assurance that it could be run for days^ and per- 
haps a whole season through, without any necessity for repairs. It 
is of the highest importance that the apparatus for cutting and pulp- 
ing the cane should be as effective as possible and built in two sets, so 
that if one should be out of order the second could still be used. 

In regard to the system of diffusion practiced at the Bio Grande 
station and describea in Bulletin 18, further experience only leads me 
to emphasize what has been said in that bulletin, viz: 

The defects of the system were both mechanical and chemical. The mechanical 
difficulty is the same as that which attends all methods of diffusion in which the 
cane chips are moved instead of the diffusion liquors. From a mechanical point of 
view, it IS far easier and more economical to move a liquid in a series of vessels than 
a mass of chips. In the Hughes system the whole mass of chips undergoing diffu- 
sion, together with adhering liquor, and baskets and suspending apparatus, are lifted 
vertically a distance of several feet, varying with the depth of the diffusion tanks, 
every few minutes. The mechanical energy required to do this work is enormous, 
and with large batteries the process would prove almost impossible. 

The truth of this view will be furtlaer illustrated in the report of 
the Douglass Sugar Company, For very small batteries working 
only a few tons a dajr this system might possibly be employed^ but 
I doubt even then if it could be economically worked. This opinion 
of mine, as will be seen, is at total variance with that expressed by 
Mr, Hughes, and those who propose to become practically interested 
in the matter will have to decide upon the merits of the two systems 
of diffusion after a personal investigation, 

Mr. Hubert Edson, who has had two years' experience with the 
open system of diffusion^ made the following statements relating 
thereto in the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of De- 
cember 1, 1888. 

This report refers to the battery used at Douglass, Kans.^ during 
the season of 1888: 

The battery was built from plans secured directly from Mr, Hughes, aiad with 
one or two slight changes was worked throughout the season. The main battery 
consisted of ten cells, open at the top to admit the baskets in which the chips were 
placed for diffusion. These baskets, made of strong boiler iron, were attached to 
the arms of a crane, which was raised, rotated, and lowered till the requisite number 
of immersions was obtained. Besides these ten cells there was an extra one of the 
same dimensions placed just outside and within reach of the arms from the larger 
crane. This arrangement v/<'is intended to secure a dense diffusion juice, allowing, 
as the diffusion progressed, the heaviest juice from two of the cells of the main bat- 
tery to be drawn into the outside ceil, and which there received two baskets of 
fresh chips before being emptied. 

This manner of operating the battery will, it is claimed by the inventor, give a 
juice almost as dense as a corresponding mill juice. In my opinion, however, no 
greater advantage is secured by the eleventh cell being outside the main battery 
than by the same number arranged in regular order. Certainly, at Douglass, the 
results claimed by the inventor were not even approximated. The outside cell also 
entailed an extra amount of labor in transferring the basket from the small crane 
to which it was attached during its immersipa to the large crane of the main 
battery, 
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So muehfor the manner of working the battery. Now for the thmgs that are 
of actual value to the sugar planters— the results obtained and the expenses inci- 
dent to such results, 

Machinery of any kind to be efiectiye should require a minimunai of human 
labor. Let us see how the Hughes battery corapares with the ordinary forrn. At 
Douglass the batteiy was designed to work a hundred tons of cane daily, and to 
do this at least eight men were necessaiy to sliif t the baskets to their different places; 
Half of this number would run a closed battery and find thework easier, since they 
would have no baskets weighing a thousand pounds each to handle. 

Besides this manual labor the whole ten baskets had to be raised every time one 
was filled or emptied. A large hydraulic pump is used for this work and of itself 
reqviires more power than is necessary to run a battery of closed cells. This extra 
power and labor would not necessarily condemn the apparatus, if such superior 
results were obtained as to overcome the expense. But instead of this exactly the 
reverse was accomplished. Not much better extraction was secured than is ob- 
tained by the ordinary cane-mill of Louisiana, aaid this only with a dilution of 
nearly 50 per cent., causing an extra expense of no small amount of evaporation. 
Then also the quality of the juice obtained was extremely poor. The almost con- 
stant exposure to the air and especially in iron vessels blackened it to such a degree 
that no good sugars could be made from it. Clarification was nearly impossible 
with any of the ordinary re-agents in the sugar-house. Tliis was extremely unfor- 
tunate in Kansas, as the greatest profits are made on material sold to the home 
market, 

Bayneriments at Kenner, La.— As has been mentioned before, Prof. 
W, O. Stubbs was placed in charge of the experiments which were 
arranged for in connection with the Louisiana sugar experiment sta- 
tion at Kenner and the stations at Baton Rouge and Calhoun. For 
two previous seasons Professor Stubbs had made extensive experi- 
ments with sorghum, which are fully reported in the bulletins of the 
Louisiana experiment station and in Bulletin No. 18 of this Division. 
A study of the analytical data of the three years' work in Louisiana 
shows in an eniphatic way the peculiarities of sorghum which have 
rendered so difficult the successful inauguration of sugar-making 
from that plant. The great variations in the content of sucrose in 
the juices of the plant, its ausceptibility to iniury by storms and 
other unforeseen causes, are stri]<:mgly set forth in the analytical 
figures which follow. In my opinion the production of a Variety of 
, sorghum cane suitable to the soil and climate of the sugar lands of 
• Louisiana will be a work of no small ditTiculty . From the results of 
the work already done, and especiallv during the l ast year, an account 
of which is contained in the apt)ended report of Professor Stub'bs, 
it ia clearly seen that a season which has produced a sugar cane very 
rich in sucrose in the State of Louisiana has produced a sorghum 
crop which is absolutely worthless for suga,r-making for commercial 
purposes, Another point illustrated by the report is brought out in 
reference to the past work of the station in which, although a cane 
was produced whose juice was reasonably rich in sucrose, its prac- 
tical working in the sugar factory was found most difficult. In the 
report this is ascribed to the presence of large quantities of dextrine 
or dextrine-like bodies supposed to be derived from the starch orig- 
inally pre>3ont in the juice. It is the opinion of Professor Stubbs 
that starch and sucrose are developed in the sorghum pari passu. 
In this case it would be found that the direct polarization of a sor^ 
ghiim juice rich in sugar would show apparently a much highor 
content of sucrose than was actually present, since dextrine and its 
allied bodies are much more dextrogyratory than sucrose. The 
points developed by the experiments may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Sorglium cane develops sometimes in Louisiana a juice con- 
taining a very high percentage of sucrose, but combined with other 
bodies which render its Separation frOm thd juice difficult. 
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(2) The ooGurrence of a wet summer attended by the severe wind 
storms which are so common in that locality prevents the development 
of a high sucrose content in the growing sorghum, 

(3) The possible utilization of sngar machinery for a longer man- 
ufacturing season is one of the chief inducements in the sugar-cane 
regions for the cultivation of sorghum as a sugar-producing plant, 

(4) Delay in working the cane after cutting is not as dangerous as 
has been supposed. 

It will be understood that these are conclusions which I have drawn 
from reading Professor Stubbs's report, and are not formulated in the 
above manner by himself. Some of these conclusions do not seem 
to me to be justly drawn from the data at hand. 

The results of the attempts to grow sorghum for sugar-making 

Eurposes on the low sugar lands in Louisiana in my opinion are not 
ighly encouraging to the belief that these lands and their climate 
are the best suited in the United States for the production of sor- 
ghum as Professor Stubbs says. On the other hand I believe there 
are few localities in the United States where sorghum grows at all 
in whicli a better crop for sugar-making purposes can not be produced. 
Experience has shown that the dry climate of southern and western 
Kansas produces the most uniform crop of sorghum for sugar-making 
purposes, while the data of Professor Stubbs which follow show that 
the Louisiana product, for the present year at least, is about the poor- 
est on record. One point, however, should be borne in mind, viz, 
that the course of experiment piarsued by the Louisiana experiment 
station is the one which is best suited for the rapid development of 
every possibility of sorghum culture in that State. The experi- 
mental trials which are made with sorghum will show both its weak 
and strong points, and in the wide variation which the plant shows 
there will doubtless be some variety produced or found which will 
be best suited to the peculiar conditions which obtain in that locality. 
The soil and climatic conditions of the northern part of the State where 
cotton is now grown will probably be found better suited to the pro- 
duction of sorghum than those of the present sugar-producing local-* 
ities. I feel quite sure that the expectation expressed by Professor 
Stubbs of being able to realize under certain conditions as much as 
130 to 135 pounds of sugar from sorghum cane may be fully met un- 
der favorable circumstances ; but it would still remain to be demon- 
strated that this yield could be reasonably expected from year to year 
or even occasionally on a large scale. The subsequent experiments 
which are promised by Professor Stubbs at the Louisiana station will 
doubtless set at rest, in a few years, all these questions and demon- 
strate to t he sugar-makers of Louisiana just what can be expected 
from sorjjhum as an adjimct to their great industry. 

Experiments' at Conway S%>rings, — In the reports of Messrs. Dem- 
ing and Von Schweinitz, which ioUow, together with the analytical 
tables,"' much interesting information maybe found in regard to the 
sorghum-sugar industry in Kansas. The successful continuation of 
the work at Fort Scott has encouraged the belief in the possibility 
of a speedy establishment of a sorghum-sugar industry in Kansas on 
a large scale. The unfortunate financial outcome of the work, how- 
ever, at Conway Springs shows that much is yet to be learned by 
those entering upon this industry before success can be confidently 
predicted, A discussion of the chemical data collected at Conway 
Springs will be found in connection with the analytical tables. It is 
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proper to say here, lio-vvever^ tliat the sorglium juices of the crop 
grown at Conway Springs sliov/ a liigher content of sncrose tlian any 
large crop whicli has ever before been produced in the United States. 
This high content of sucrose, which appeared in the crop after the 
middle of September, as indicated by the analysis of the juices^ was 
continued until the close of the wording season in November. The 
samples of chips taken from the cells of the battery showed in their 
juices a high content of sucrose uniformly; much higher, in fact, than 
would be indicated by the output of sugar. One reason^ doubtless, 
for this was the exceptionally dry season diminishing the content of 
water in the cane^ and thus increasing the percentage of sucrose in 
the juice. This fact^ though not established by the determination of 
the fiber in the cane, is plainly indicated by two other facts deyeloped 
'by the analytical work, viz, the diminished extraction when using 
the small mill of the same pressure as the season progressed and 
the high content of total solids iji the juices. The output of sugar 
was ovidently diminished by the char^K^ter of the water used in dif- 
fusion; but that would be unable to acconnt for. the small yield of 
cry stallizable sugar obtained with juices of the richness of those 
worked. Experiments made by boiling a solution of pure sugar with 
the water used in diffusion at Conway Springs proved that the pres- 
ence of a large aitaount of gypsum did not tend to increase the inver- 
sion of sucrose; that it may, however, liave interfered with the crys- 
staliization of the sucrose is a fact which can scarcely be denied. The 
actual output of sugar at Conway Spri ngs in my opinion would have 
been considerably larger had pure water been employed in the diffu- 
sion battery; ♦nevertheless the important fact remains that the yield 
of crystallizable sugar was wholly disproportional to the richness: of 
the juices worked, slaowing that the higli ratio of sucrose was not 
obtained at the expanse of the solids not sugar in the juices. In 
other words, it appc^ars that a caaie whose jniceis normal in quantity, 
say at about 90 per cent, of the total Aveight, and having a content of 
sugar equal to .10 per cent., with total solids at 16 per cent, will yield 
fully as much if not more sugar than a cane whose juice is abnormal, 
say not more than 80 per cent, of the total weight^ with 12 per cent, 
of sucrose and 18; to 5^0 per cent, of total solids. Another important 
fact developed by a study of the data obtained at Conway Springs is 
in the persistence of thesugarcontent in the juice after the cane was 
fully ripened. In localities where considerable moisture may be ex- 
pected in the vsoil ;a.s a resTilt of f reque rains during the manufact- 
uring season it has been noticed that there is a rapid deterioration of 
the juices beginiiing a short time after complete maturation. This 
has been especially noticed in the experience at the Rio Grande sta- 
tion. It has also been noticed by all careful observers of the sor- 

fhum growii in ordinary localities. The inspissation of the juices 
y the' natural causes of an extremely dry climate appears to protect 
tne sugar from this deBtruction. This is a point of the gi'eatest in- 
terest to sorghum-growers, to whom the preservation of the sugar in 
the juice for a reaBonable length of time i.s a matter of .the greatest 
consideration, in the process of diffusion this thickening of the 
juice entails no loss, although if milling w^ere used for expressing the 
juice the loss would 'be a most serious one. The aboYe explanation 
of the character of the juice at Conway Springs is offered with some 
degree of hesitation, since I am fully aware of the danger of draw- 
ing conclusions in sorghxim work from a too limited number of obser- 
vations. 
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Th.e maniifa^uring opera^^ at Conway Springs were greatly 
hindered by faults in the machinery wMch. could scarcely be avoided 
when the snort time allowed for the manufacture and erection of the 
same is considered. Instead of taking three months for ^3he erection 
of a sugar factory a whole year is none too long a time, and disaster^ 
for at least one year, is certain to attend attempts to erect such ma- 
chinery in the time allowed at Conway Springs. 

What is needed now in the sorghum -sugar industry is the manu- 
facture of sugar at a rate which wiU enable the manufacturer to 
compete with sugar from other parts of the world, A great step in 
this direction will be secured when the kind of machinery which has 
been pointed out by the investigations of the Department as neces- 
sary to success shall be constructed by skilled machinists and erected 
by skilled engineers with time enough at their disposal to finish their 
work before the manufacturing season begins. Some further re- 
marks on this subject will be made in another place. 

From a commercial point of view the results of the work at Con- 
way Springs are wholly disappointing ; to the person, however, who 
will take j)ains to inform himself in regard to the conditions which 
there obtained many points of encouragement will bo found in spite 
of the financial failure of the first season's work. 

Experiments ai Douglass, Kans. — The practical experiments car- 
ried on at Douglass consisted in a thorough trial of the open system 
of diffusion (the Hughes system) to test its fitness for working on a 
large scale. For the details of the construction of the battery I refer 
to the report of Mr. Edson. In regard to its working in general I 
may 3ay that it was a total failure both as to economy of power and suc- 
cess of extraction. The financial difficulties wiiich were encountered 
by the company during the year were attributed largely to the use of 
this battery. The evaporating apparatus in use at Douglass was of 
first-class quality and arranged in a practical manner. The system 
of clarification tanks, double effects, and strike pan was as' good as 
could be desired for sugar-making purposes. Had the company 
adopted the system of diffusion erected by the Department at Fort 
Scott there is every reason to believe that even during the first season 
it would have paid ^U exp a reasonable profit. The 

attempt to introduce a new and untried system on a large scale shows 
the danger which too often besets the introduction or a new enter- 
prise. The promoters of such an enterprise, not satisfied with what 
has been accomplished, attemjjt to follow new paths which often lead 
to unknown and unwished-f or localities. It is best in any enterprise 
to accept what has been proved of value and not jeoj)araize the suc- 
cess of a commercial und!ertaking by introducing in its place a kind 
of exnerjbnent which^ would destroy all prospects of success. 

As will be seen by the analytical tables accompanying the Douglass 
report*^ the crop was of fair quaMty^ showing a^wut th^ 
centage of sucrose developed in Kansas during the last two or three 
years. The soil on which most of the crop was raised was somewhat 
richer in vegetable m and contained less sand than the soil at 
Conway Springs. The climatic conditions of the two places were so 
nearly identical as to make apparently but little difference, yet it 
must be conceded that at Douglass the hot, dry winds pwE^oduced les« 
effect than a;t Conway Springs. There did not appear to be the same 
drying up of the juice, wMch may account to some exteiit for the per- 

~~ - See Bull No. 20.^ ^ 
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centage of siicrQse tlierein being less. The agrioulttiral results^ how- 
eyer, were of the most encouraging nature^ showing that in this 
locality a crop of sorghum cane can be grown which with proper 
treatment may be expected to yield from 80 to 90 pounds of sugar 
per ton of clean cane. Not only were the actual resi5.ts rendered un- 
f adorable by the kind of battery employed, but aside from this for 
some reason the centrifugals used proved to be wholly inadequate to 
the severe task imposed upon them. The drying of sorghum sugar 
is at best a difficult task and only the best approved centrifugal ap^ 
paratlis should ever be employed for this purpose. Had the battery 
at Douglass worked successfully much delay would have been experi- 
enced in the manufacture of the crox^ by the imperfections above 
noted in the centrifugal machines. 

Experiments at Sterling , Kans. — At the very beginning of my con- 
nection with the experiments in the manufacture of sugar from sor- 
ghum I realized the importance of improving the quality of the cane 
to be used. In Bulletin No. 3, page 107^ I made the following state- 
ments: 

The future success of the industry depends on the following conditiQ^ vizx 

(1) A careful seleetion ixnd improTement of the seed with a view of increasing 
the proportion of sucrose. 

(2) A definitioii of geographical limits of successful culture and manufacture. 

(3) A better rnethod of purifying the juices. 

(4) A more complete separation of the sugar from the canes. 

(5) A more complete separation of the sugar from the molasses. 

(6) A systematic utilization of the by-products. 

(7) A careful nutrition and improvement of the soil. 

Imp7^ovement by seed selection,— I am fully convinced that the Government should 
undertake the experiments v^hich have in view the increase of the ratio of sucrose 
to the other substances in the juice. These experiments, to be valuable, must con- 
tinue under proper scientific direction for a number of years. The cost will be so 
great that a private citizen will hardly be willing to undertake the expense. 

The history of the improvement in the sugar beet should be sufficient to encour- 
age all similar efforts with sorghum. 

The original forage beet, from which the sugar beet has been developed, contained 
only 5 or 6 per cent, of sucrose. The sugar beet will now average 10 per cent.* of 
sucrose. It seems to me that a few years of careful selection may secure a similar 
improvement in sorghum. 

It would be a long step toward the solution of the problem to secure a sorghum 
that would average, field with field, IS per cent, sucrose and only 2 per cent, of 
other sugars, and with such cane the great difhculty ^vould be to make sirup and 
not sugar. Those varieties and individuals of each variety of cane which show the 
best analytical results should be carefully selected for seed, and this Belection con- 
tinued until accidental variations become hereditary qualities in harmony with the 
well-known principles of descent. 

If these experiments in selection could be made in different parts of the country, 
and especially the various agricultural stations and colleges, they would have addi- 
tional value and force. In a country whose soil and climate axe as diversified as in 
this, results obtained in one locality are not always reliable for another. 

If some unity of action could in this way be established among those engaged in 
agricultural research much time and labor would be saved anct more valuable re- 
sults obtained. 

In a summary of the methods which I have advocated for the im- 
provement of the sorghum plant I said in an address before the 
National Sugar-Grov5^ers' Association, in Saint Louis, in Febr-aary- 
1887, that— 

Finally our experiments have taught us that after all the mechanical difficulties 
which have been enumerated in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum have been 
overcome, tJie industry can not become commercially successful until the scientific 

* In the six years which have passed since the above was written the sugar beet 
has been still further improved and will perhaps show 12 per cent, of sugar. 

AG 88 17 
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agronomist succeeds in producing a sorghum plant with a reasonably high and uni- 
form content of sucrose and a minimum of other substances. This work is pecu- 
liarly the function of our agricultural experiment stations, tii beet-sugat producing 
cOUiitties the production of the seed, for planting is a distinct branch of the indus-^ 
try. So, too, it must be with sorghum. A careful scientific selection of the seed^i of 
those plants showing the best sugar-pro<lucing (Qualities, their proper plaaiting and 
cultiTation, a wise choice of locality and scJil, a proper appreciation of the best 
methods of culture, these are all factc^rs wliich luUfit be taken into consideration in 
the successful sohition of tlie problem. 

It was witli tliis purpose in view that I Diado the arrangements 
with the Stei'ling SirupCompaiiy by which the Department assumed 
control of the experiuients which tlioy had made in the cultivation 
of different varieties of sorghum, At tJio time this arrangement 
was made, viz, in the latter part of Jxily, Mr. A. A, Denton was al- 
ready in charge thereof for the Sterling airnp Company, and he was 
appointed by yoii to continue in general charge under'the direction 
ox the Department. It was arranged with Mr. Denton that the gen- 
eral line of research should be such as is indicated in the above state- 
ments for the purpose in view. The chemists who were sent to take 
charge of the analytical work were instructed to co-operate with Mr, 
Denton in such a way as to secure favorable results and to make 
such suggestions as might seem valuable in the details of the work* 
Mr, Denton was requested to make a general study of the growth of 
the different varieties and of the habits of each one with reference 
to its fitness as a sugar plant. The most promising individuals of 
each variety were to be selected for experimental purposes and those 
showing the highest content of sucrose with the lowest content of 
other substances were to be preserved for future planting* The able 
manner in which Mr. Denton accomplislied this work, assisted by 
the chemists of the Department^ will be found in his detailed report, 
I regard it of the highest importance to the future sticcess of the 
industry that the line of work thus commenced by the Department 
should be continued. 

One great difficulty with which we have to contend is in the char- 
acter of the appropriations made for the experimental work. I have 
called attention to tliis difficiilty in former reports, and 1 wish to etn- 
phasisse the matter here. The fiscal year in all Government affairs 
begins on the 1st of July. For investigations in agriculture no 
more unfortunate beginning of the year could be selected. On the 
1st of July it is too late to commence experiments for that season; if 
these expeiiments be postponed until tlie next season arrangements 
can be made for their continuation only iip to the lat of next July, 
and thus they have to be stopped before tlvey are well beguii. The 
difBculty is extremely manifest in tlie present instance. The wis- 
dom an.a value of continuing the experxments at Sterling last yeat 
Will be denied by no one. Abundant funds are left over from the 
present year's appropriation to continue the experiments for another 
season. It is, however, unwise to make anj^ arrangements for such 
work, Since no part of it, except that which will be let out by contract, 
^ could be continued after the 1 st of July , 1889, You thus find your hands 
tied, as it were, by the unfortunate disposition of the experimental 
year, which has to begin and end with the fiscal year, . To avoid this 
difficulty, whi has been one of the greatest causes of the disasters 
wiiich have attended our experiments with sorghum, I earnestly 
recommend that all appropriations for field and manui^acturing ex- 
perimeiitg in agricultural matters be ni.ade to tal^e effect from the 
1st of january each year instead of the 1st of July* 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN BUILDING A FACTORY. 

^ It is of the utmost importance, botli for the individuals and the 
industry, that intending investors in the sugar business should care- 
fully consider the problem presented to them in all its forms. Failure 
, is not only a personal calamity but a public one, in that it deters 
capital from investment in an industry whichj properly pursued, 
gives promise of a fair interest on the money invested. 

Soil and climate. — The importance of soil and climate has already 
been disctissed. In the light of present experience it must be con- 
ceded that a soil and climate similar to those of southern and west- 
em Kansas are best suited to the culture of sorghum for sugar- 
making purposes. Further investigations may show that Texas and 
Louisiana present equally as favorable conditions, but this yet awaits 
demonstration. Conditions approximately similar to those men- 
tioned can doubtless be found in Arkansas, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and other localities. The expectations which were entertained 
and positively advocated a few years ago of the establishment of a 
successful sorghum industry in the great maize fields of the country 
must now be definitely abandoned. He who would now advise the 
building of a sorgfhum-sugar factory in northern Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, or Wisconsin would either betray his ignorance or his malig- 
nity. A season of manufacture, reasonably certain for sixty days, 
is an essential condition to success in the manufacture of sorghum 
sugar. Early frosts falling on cane still immature, or a freezing 
temperature on ripe cane followed by warm weather are alike fatal 
to a favorable issue of the attempt to make sugar. Sober and care- 
ful inen will not be misled by the claims of the enthusiast, by the 
making of a fe^ thousand pounds of sugar in Minnesota, by the 
graining of whole barrels of molasses in Iowa. Four or five million 
acres of land will produce all the sugar this country can consume for 
many years, and these acres should be located where the climatic 
conditions are most favorable. During the past season sorghum 
cane matured as far north as Topeka, but in 1886 the cane crop at 
Fort Scott was ruined by a heavy trost on the 29th of September and 
in 1886 a like misfortune happened at Ottawa, Kans., on the 4th of 
October. These interesting facts show that these points are on the 
extreme northern limits of safety for sorghum-sugar making, and the 
region of success will be found to the south and west of them. 

Natural fertility of soil miist also be considered as well as favor- 
able climate. The sandy pine lands of North Carolina can not hope 
to compete with the rich prairies of southwestern Kansas and the 
Indian Territory. Indeed, in my opinion, the last-named locality, 
should it ever be opened to white settlers, is destined to be the great 
center of the sorghum-sUgar industry. Nevertheless, those who plant 
the Virgin soils of this great Southwestern empire must remember that 
to always take and never give will tire the most patient soils, and a just 
return should be annually made to the willing fields. A judicious 
fertilization, rotation, and rest will not only preserve the natural 
festility of the fields, but give even a richer return in the improved 
q,uality of the cane and the greater tonnage secured. Perhaps the 
most sensible solution of the problem of the disposition of the waste 
chips will be found in returning them to the soil. These chips have 
a positive manurial value in the nitrogen they contain, while their 
merely physical effect on the soil may prove of the highest impor- 
tance, ^ 
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Water supply, —The misfortunes which have attended many at- 
tempts in the mannf acturo of sugar by diif usion, by reason of an imper- 
fect or insufficient water supply, are a sufficient warning on this sub- 
ject to the careful student, Not only should the water supply be 
abundant and easily accessible, but the portion of it at least which is 
to be used in the battery should be as pure as possible. The presence 
of cai^bonate of lime aiid other carbonates in water is not injurious, 
but the evil effects of a large amount of other kinds of mineral mat- 
ter are shown in the data from Conway Springs. When the sup];>ly 
of water is insufficient it has been customary to use ponds for receiv- 
ing the waste from the factory, so that it may be used again. This 
method is applicable, if care be taken to prevent organic matters, 
scums, etc, from entering the water supply. In case this precaution 
is not taken tire operator of tlie factory may find himself in the con- 
dition in which the Department was placed in its first experiments at 
Ottawa and Fort Scott, in being compelled to useAvater foul and pu- 
trescent. It is scarcely safe to rely upon a well for a supply of water, 
especially if it have to be sunk to any depth. Where pumping ma- 
chinery must bo placed many feet below the surface, as in the cramped 
condition which attends its erection in a well, serious difficulties may 
arise from the machinery getting out of order, and a great loss of 
energy may ensue from th^ necessity of lifting the water to a great 
height. In all cases wliere it is possible a running stream of water 
should be selected for the supply and the factory should be placed 
conveniently near its banks. The importance of this matter is em- 
phasized the more when it is considered that the most favorable local- 
ities for sugar making, as indicated by the present state of our knowl- 
edge, are situated in regions wliero tiie water supply is notably defi- 
cient; yet it must bo admitted that even in southern and western 
Kansas it will not be difficult to find localities for the erection of sugar 
factories where tlie water s apply is certain and abundant. In the light 
of past experience it is not probable that any further mistakes will be 
made in this direction. Careful estimates should be made of the 
quantity of water required and absolute certainty should be secured 
of the supply of that amount of water and even of a much greater 
amount in cases of emergency. The only safety will be found in some 
such plan as this. 

Procoimity of cane-fields, —Anothev point which must be taken into 
consideration in the location of a factory is the distance which the 
cane is to be transported. This is a matter which of course the 
farmers raising the cane are more interested in than the proprietors 
of the factory, when the cane is grown by conti^act. With good 
roads, in a level country, it is easy to draw from li to 2 tons of field 
cane at each load. The average price which is paid for such cane at 
the present time is $2 per ton. It is evident that at a given distance, 
varying according to the price of teams and labor in each locality, 
the cost of transportation would equal the total receipts for the cane; 
in this case the farmer would have nothing left to pay for the raising 
of the cane and profit. Evidently true economy, from an agricult- 
ural point of view, would require the cane to be grown as near the 
factory as possible. It would be well, indeed, if all the cane could 
be grown within a radius of a mile from the factory, This would 
give, in round numbers, 3,000 acres tributary to a factory. With an 
ordinary season this ought to produce 20,000 tons of cane. The 
lengthening of the radius of this circle by one-half mile would give 
the greatest distance to be hauled li miles, thus vastly increasing 
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the surface tributary to the central factory. It is true that at the 
present time farmers are easily found who are willing to draw their 
cane 4, 5, and even 6 miles, hut this condition of affairs can not he 
continued when the husiness is fully established and the factories in 
sharp competition with each other. In case the exhausted chips are 
to be returned to the soil as fertilizer the importance of a centrally 
located factory as described is doubly emphasized. 

Fuel, — A cheap and abundant supply of fuel is not less important 
than the raw material to be manufactured into sugar. As far as the 
sorghum-sugar industry is concerned the coal which is used for fuel 
is transported almost exclusively by rail. In locating af actory, there- 
fore, both for convenience of shipping the product and for receiving 
a supply of fuel, it should be placed sufficiently near a railway line 
to enable it to be connected therewith by a switch. It is better, how- 
ever, that the switch should be of some considerable length than that 
the water supply should be remote or the cane in distant fields. 

The problem of burning the exhausted chips has not vet been suc- 
cessfully solved and I doubt very much whether it will be. * Save the 
softening which the chips undergo in the process of diffusion the 
difficulty of expressing the water from them is as great as that of 
expressing the juice from fresh chips. Thus to dry the chips suffi- 
ciently to make them economical for fuel would require a vast ex- 
penditure of power which would hardly be supplied by the increased 
supply of steam generated by their combustion. Experiments dur- 
ing the season of 1887-'88 at Magnolia plantation, Louisiana, showed 
that an ordinary cane-mill was poorly adapted to the pressure of ex- 
hausted cane chips. The feeding of the mill was difficult and the 
amount of fuel produced seemed wholly disproportional to the ex- 
pense of preparing it. It has been proposed to try the process used 
for extracting the water from beet pulp for the purpose of drying sor- 
ghum chips. There is nothing whatever in the experience of the beet- 
sugar factories to warrant the belief that such a process would render 
the chips sufficiently dry to burn. Although I would not be consid- 
ered as discouraging any further attempts in the direction of prepar- 
ing sorghum chips for fuel, I must be allowed to express the belief 
that for some time to come coal must be relied uwon solely for this 
purpose. ' XV 

If the chips are to be successfully burned in the future, we may 
make up our mind that it will have to be done by previous pressure 
in mills which in all their appointments shall be as strong and eii- 
oient as those which have been in use for expressing the g nice from 
cane; It can not be hoped that these chips will be made sufficiently 
dry by exposing them to the sun, and in artificial desiccation the 
amoiint of fuel required would be almost as great as that used in the 
evaporation of the original juice. It is claimed that at 'Wonopringo, 
m Java, as reported in the JSfew Orleans Item oi December 16, 
1888^ the Fives-Lille Company has succeeded in drying the chips by 
passing them through two powerful three-roll mills j and that the 
ohip| thus dried do not contain more than 55 per cent, of moisture 
and burn readily in an automatic furnace invented by Godillot. If it 
be assumed that 100 pounds of chips contain 10 pounds of combusti- 
ble matter it is seen that nearly 80 pounds of water will have to be 
expressed therefrom before they are fit for fuel. I am doubtful 

* Experiments made since the above was written seem more f avorable to the suc- 
cessful burmag of the chips. 
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"whether such a process will prove profitable saye in comitries where 
fuel is very dear as it is in Java and Cuba. 

Qost of factory, is an almost uniyersal experience that the actual 
cost of a siigar factory is underestimated by those who undertake its 
erection. IVIany of the disasters which luwe attended the manufact- 
ure of sorghum sixgar have been due to a miscalculation of the cost 
of the appxwatus necessary for the purpose. It is the part of wisdom 
to avoid mistakes of this kind^ and before undertaking the erection 
of a factory to fully understand the amount of outlay which will be 
required. TIio cost of a factory will of course vary according to its 
capacity and the character of the machinery and building erected. 
In my opinion there is little economy in usim? cheap machinery, 
hastily and poorly put together. Success is inore likely to be obtained 
by using the very best machinery whicli has be(3n devised for sugar- 
making purposes, and erecting it in a lasting and substantaal manner. 
The economy which is secured in operating such machinery far ex- 
ceeds that which would be obtained by erecting a cheaper plant. 
The cliaractcr of tlie plant must also be taken iiiio consideration j it 
should be sufficiently large to allow a proper distribution of all parts 
of the machinery without crowding, and sufficiently strong to afford 
a proper support for such portions tlicreof as may rest upon it. Due 
regard shomd also be paid to risks of fire, and that portion^ of the fac- 
tory especially exposed to such dangers should be made as nearly as 
possible fire-proof. The plans and specifications for all the machinery 
should be carefully prepared under the direction of a competent en- 
ineer and architect, and the machinery furnished by manufacturing 
rms whose experience and reputation are a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of their work. For a complete factory capable of working 200 
tons per day the cost may be estimated at $60,000 for a minimum and 
$100,000 for a maximum, the difference being caused by the elaborate- 
ness of the work. This may seem a large sum, but it is highly im- 
portant that intending investors should know the magnitude of the 
undertalring which they propose. An estimate which exceeds the 
actual outlay by $10,000 will be far more satisfactory to all parties 
concerned than, one whicli falls short of it by the same amount. 

Technical and cheniical control. — The manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum is no mysterious process Ivnown only to one or two persons 
as attempts have been macfe to establish ; nevertheless/ it must be un- 
derstood that without experience in the manufacture of Bugar the 
most competent engineer may fail. It is best,therefore, that mtend- 
ing investors understand this beforehand that they may be. able to 
secure someone to take charge of the manufacture of sugar who 
thoroughly understands the needs of the business and has had some 
experience in the conduct thereof. Perhaps there are not morethan 
fifteen or twenty such men now in the United States, but their num- 
ber will be largely increased within a short time. It would seem, 
therefore, that the number of factories which could be successfully 
operated in the next year or two is limited, and this fact should be 
taken into careful consideration by those intending to invest money 
in the business. An intelligent young man of good education, with 
quick perceptions and of industrious habits, would be able in one 
year, with a sorghum-sugar factory, to obtain a knowledge which 
would enable him to take charge of a factory vz-ith. some degree of 
success on his own responsibility. One object which the Depart- 
ment has had in view in its experiments has been in havinig them 
open not only to public inspection but to careful technical study to 
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such. peESoms as cliose to maJke tlie md^tempt. It is to "be regretted 
that at least one oompaiiyj who, throui^h the courtesy of the Com- 
inissiouer of A^grieulture, was perMtted to use large amount of ' 
maahiiiery belonging to the Dapartmentj have so far forgotten their 
obiigations to the public as to refuse permission for a technical stu(iy 
and report on their operations during the past year. Public property 
is devoted to a poor purpose when used in such a manner. 

The importance of chemical control of the manufactmmg work is 
so evident that I need not dwell upon it long. The vagailes of the 
sorghum plant are so pronounced as to require the careful supervis- 
ion of the chemist at all times. In localities not far removed differ- 
ences in the character of the sorghum are most marked;, as il'lustpaled 
by the data obtained at Conway Springs and Douglass^ Kans. , dur^ 
ing the past year. To determine the fitness of the cane for the nianr 
uf acture of sugar, control the workings of the factory, and find and 
remove the sources of loss in the sugar-house are duties which can 
be oonimitted only to the chemist. For many years at least this oh^ws* 
ical supervision will be necessary and its xitility will always con- 
tinue- 

PROGRESS OF DIFFUSION WITH SUGAR CANE. 

Two plantations are using the process of diffusion during the pr^^- 
ent. season for the extraction of sugar from ^ugar cane. These are 

Sugar Land" plantation of Colonel Cunningham in Texas, au4 
the Magnolia plantation of Governor Warmoth in Louisiana. The 
latest reports trom the Sugar Land " plantation I found in the Item 
of December 15, 1888, At that time it is rejDorted that ove? 8,000,000 
pounds of sugar had been made and the diffusion battery was work- 
ing up from 300 to 360 tons of cane a day. It is also reported that 
an average of IH pounds of sugar is made per ton. From the anal- 
yses of the cazie reported in the Itemi of November 38, J888, it ap- 
pear? that the juice has about 12 per cent, of cry stallizable sugar, The 
sncoegs of the operation seems to be fully assured. 

The working of the battery at Magnolia is also satisfactory. The 
analysis of the cane shows that it is extremely rich in sugar, In the 
Item of December 4, it is reported that the juice contained 13,7 to 16,6 
per cent, of s^gar, A polarization had been made ghowjug s^s Jijgh 
as 19.2 per cent. 

Under date of December 9^ Mr. G. L. Spencer writes a8\ follows ^ 

Diffusion is working to every one's s^tisfactioix. We hq^ve had ^ gre^-t mai^y di^r 
lays, alraOxSt aU of which were caused by the Yaryan quatiruple-effec^ Gqv- 
eirnoT Warinoth h^i,d^^^t^ this mo^rni^g and found th^A the 

exhaust; pipe from the pump oi)ens i^to the second effect, making a pressure paiji of 
this when working with more than S or 4 pounds of steam. This defeat has be^Q 
mm^B^iod and we hope eve^^ything wiU he^^^^^ right now. The cutter gave a great 
deal of trowhie at first, so nauoh that we 1;hought it would be nepessary to ah^dpri 
it, Finally two holes c\it in the side of the casting opposite the cutting disk yeUey^d 
it, so now it is working well. We cau cut a cell of chips averaging 2,864 pound? iu 
say^n and one-half^m The dilution will probably surprise you. I intended 

starting with a dilution of S3 per cent., but by a mistake in measurement J started 
with 50 i^er cent. With 00 per cent, dilution we left from .28 to .70 per cent- sucrose 
in tbQ chip juice, I gradually reduced the dilution until it dropped to 14.8 per cent? 
leaving mm% M ^ 4 per qent, of snorose in the exhausted chip juices, W ^ h^e 
finally oommenoed running with a dilution of SI per cent, , leaving .4? p^r cent, of 
snjcros^ ill the lesdisi^igted ohip juices, With pnlped cane, such as Hughes's f^ppar^tus 
|i^ejVl would he wilh^ guaranty a dilution of only 18 per q?nt. and to leaye 1§S3 
than .60 per cent, ^ugar in the exhavisted chips. We fried the use of Um^? in tb© 
oeji^. Practically when making white sugar we can not work the battery hot enough 
to olatain clean ju^^ We try to keep the battery at about 90^ C, 
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F^^tlier experiiri^ also been in tlie application of diffusion 

to sugarcane by Prof. W. C. Stubbs at tlie Kenner sugar experiment 
station, A full report of this work will be published in a forthcom- 
ing bulletin of that station. In the i/om^iana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer of December 1, 1888, a report is found on a part of the 
work done. As high as 2i0 pounds of sugar have been obtained per 
ton of cane. The results of the work are in every way encourag- 
ing. 

From the above it is seen that diffusion with sugar cane is an as- 
sured success and we may expect to see it gradually displacing the 
milling process throughout the sugarrpro^^ 

Tlieuse c^^ l^ diffusion haitery. — The use of carbonate of 

lime in the di^usion battery and the patent obtained for this process 
by Prof. Magnus Swenson are fully discussed in Bulletin No. 17, pp. 
61 et seq. 

Since the publication of this bulletin and Bulletin No. 14, further 
experiments at Conway Springs have demonstrated that the method 
originally proposed by me for the use of lime to prevent inversion 
in the battery by evenly distributing finely divided lime upon the 
fresh chips has proved satisfactory. " An apparatus constructed by 
M"r. E. W, Beming succeeded fairly well in evenly distributing oyer 
all the chips entering the cell the lime in such fine state of division 
as to- prevent any portion of the contents of the cell from becoming 
alkaline. The lime was prepared by air slaking and sifting through 
a fine sieve into a barrel covered by a cloth to protect the laborer. 

During the j)ast year the use of lime in the diffusion battery for 
clarifying the juices has received a good deal of attention • The first 
person who proposed this process and took out a patent upon it was 
Mr, 0. B. Jennings. Letters patent No. 287544, dated October 30, 
1883, were issued to Mr. Jennings on an application filed on the 2d of 
April, 1883. Following is an abstract of Mr. Jennings's patent : 

Be it known that I, Orlando B. Jennings, of Honey Creek, in the county of Wal- 
worth and State of Wisconsin, have invented certain new and useful improvements 
in the naanuf acture of sugar from sugar-cane, sorghum, maize, and other plants of 
which the following is a full, clear, and exact description: 

This invention relates to the manufacture of Bugar from different sugar-produc- 
ing plants, including sugar-cane, maple, sorghum, and maize; but it has more espe- 
cial reference to defecating tlie juice in the stalks of sugar-cane, sorghum, and 
nmize and extracting the juice from the residue or bagasse for subsequent boiling 
into sugar and sirup. 

In making sugar from sugar-producing plants witli my invention, it is my purpose 
to extract and utilize all of the saccharine juice and to obtain entire control of its 
defecation, so as to make a sirup free from foreign matter and elements of fer- 
mentation. By it the juice in evaporating is free from skimmings or precipitates 
that are always liberated in t3)e ordinaiy metliod of extracting, vvhich waste my in^ 
vention avoicfc, 

A]>p3ied to ttitj m^ sugar from, cane and other stalks the invention 

consists in a process of preparing said stalks for the more perfect extraction of the 
juice by reducing the sanae to a finely-comminuted or dust-like condition, and 
whereby the juice cells are thoroughly crushed and inzptured. This part of the in- 
vention also includes a combination of circular saws, forming a compound'saw, for 
reducing the canes or stailcs to siicli finely-comminutod condition, likewise sprink- 
ling or mixing with said defecation , dry lime or lime whitewash in 
powder. Such li)ne combines with the acid in the dust, and upon suitable applica- 
tion of heat to the wliole forms double precipitation at one and the same time. 

Furthermore, the nivention consists in a proce&s of precipitating the matter in 
the cane- juice cells and cane pulp, or in the juice of any sugar-producing plant, 
howevex' obtained , by exposing the juice or material under treatment to a tempera- 
ture of over 812^ Fahr., an^^ the juice from the woody or 
precipitated matter by washiiig the same with currents of water. In carrying out 
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this part of the invention I use a cylinder or other suitable vessel in which the tem- 
perature is raiseel to the required degree (about 212° Fahr.) for defecation and precipi- 
tation of the matter capable of being precipitated, whether the same be contained 
m sugar-cane, sorghum, and maize stalks, reduced to dust or not, or in any saceha- 
rme ;juice, including maple sap» the temperature varying from 328^ to 367^ Fahr. /ac- 
cording to the ripeness of the material under treatment and other conditions. This 
vessel is suitably constructed or provided with means to admit of the introduction 
of the material to be treated; also, to i^rovide for the forcing out of the exhausted 
bagasse or refuse, arid for the introduction of steam while and after charging it; 
likewise, steam to act upon the condensed water and released juice and force them 
out through a filter. Means are also provided for running the wash water from a 
series of tanks in succession through said vessel, to act upon the charge therein, 
and an arrangement of defecating-tank connections for introducing scum, sedi- 
ment, and sweet wash-water upon a succeeding charge. 

In the process of extracting the saccharine matter of cane, the mixing with the 
comminuted cane, before the passage of the same into the diffusing apparatus and 
the defecating of the same, of dry lime or lime whitewash, whereby the material 
will be thoroughly defecated without the liability of the admixture therewith of the 
precipitate of the lime, substantially as described. 

Th^ combination, with the diffusing tank of one or more defeca ting tanks to 
which the juice is delivered from the diffusing tanlr, and pipes provided with valves 
tor drawing the skimmings, settlings, and sweet water from said defecating tank 
or tanks and passing the same into the diffusing tank or vessel, essentially as and 
for the purposes herein set forth. 

In combination with the defecating tank, diffusing tank, and a suitable evapor- 
ator, the settling tank provided with a discharge pipe for running the juice into evap- 
orator, and with means for passing its sediment into the diffusing tank, substan- 
tially as described. 

^ It is seen tliat Mr. Jennings makes a broad claim for the applica- 
tion of the process of clarification in the diffusion apparatus for all 
sngar-OTodncing plants, Mr. Jennings has claimed that the process 
devised by the Department for the use of lime to preyent inversion 
in the battery is an infringement on his method. Any one who will 
carefully examine Mr. Jennings's claim, as set forth by himself in his 
application for a j^atent, will see that the two processes are entirely 
different not only in principle but in the method of application. 

In a letter to the Eural World, published on the 13th of December^ 
1888, I endeavor to make this matter clear. Following is a copy of the 
letter * 

Washington, C, Vecemher 1, 1888. 

Editor Rural World\ 

I have read in the H/in^al World of the S2d of November the letter from O; B. 
Jennings, of Grover, Golo,, in regard to his patent for clarifying cane iuices in the 
diffusion batterj^. 

Mr. Jennings is laboring under the mistake that I have been using his process and 
spending five years on what he showed me how to do at first. This is a complete 
misaj>prehension of the case. I have never denied to Mr. Jennings the honor of in- 
ventmg^the;^ method of clarifying cane juices in the diffusion battery; in fact, long 
before hi3 letter in ;^our paper appeared I Avrote a note to the Nm Orleans City 
J^6m, specifically claimLing for him the honor of the invention which had been at- 
tiibutea to another source, 

^ It is important to sugar-makers, either present or prospective, to know the follow- 
ing points, viz; 

(1) The process of using carbonate of lime in the diffusion battery is a patented 
process which can only be used under royalty or by permission of the inventor, Pro- 
fessor Swenson, 

(2) The process of clarifying the cane juices in the diffusion battery is a patented 
process and can only be employed under royalty or by permission of the inventor, 
Mr. O. B, Jennings, of Grover, Colo. 

(3) Tlie use of dry lime or lime m any form in the diffusion battery to prevent in- 
version is a process devised by the Department of Agriculture and offered free to all 
sugar-growers in this country. Under proper chemical control it is more effieient 
than the us© of c^^rbonate of lime. 
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I will SET forther that I have never tried in any way to use Mr. Jennings b proeees, 
since in an ordinary diffusion battery it would be wholly impossible to do so* The 
high temperature wluch he requires for the proper clariftcation of the juices woul4 
render the cii^eulation of the liquid iu the battery almost impossible. 
Respectfully, 

H, W. Wiley, 

Ohepiist* 

The process of using lime in the diftiisioii ba^ttexy for clarifying 
purposes it is claimed has been successfully practiced in Java and 
Australia. 

Prof, W. C, Stubbs has also used it with success at the sugar ex-^ 
periment station at Kenner. La. 

Col. E, H. Cunningham, of Sartartia. Tex., has also used the pro- 
cess with success, as indicated by the following letter from him pub- 
lished in the Laumarui H^^^^^^^^ Deceiubev L 1888: 

My diffusion battery is now working iiicoly, and I am very much gratified at the 
results obtained, Diffusion is a success beyond a. doubt. I am now working sugars 
by running the juice direct from the ditfusion cei ls to the double effects without 
any clariftcation, except using a little lime hi the diffusion cells, 

I shall be glad to have a visit from you or any of your friends who feel an interest 
in diffusion. 

The process of ordinary clarification in ray opinion is more favor- 
able to the production of a pure sugar than any form of clarification 
in the cells of the battery. The process as practiced at Kenner and 
Sugar Lands, however, differs from that described by Mr. Jennings 
in working at a lower temperature. 

COMPARISONS OF TOTAL SOLIDS nETKIiMINED BY SACCHAROMETBB 

AND DIRECT DRYING. 

During the season of 1887 I instructed the chemists at the Fort 
Scott station to make a series of comparisons between the total solids 
as determined by our standard saccliarometer and by direct weighing. 
The desiccations were to be made in ilat dishes partly filled with 
loose asbestos or clean sand. The purity coefficient of the juice as 
shown by the spindles appeared too low to permit so large a yield of 
dry sugar. As was expected, the total solids as determined by direct 
weighing were found considerably less than were indicated by the 
spindles. The ratio of each variation was not the same, but a large 
number of determinations established a mean rate of variation "which 
will make it possible to approximately correct the reading of the 
common spindle. At Magnolia last year similar experiments were 
ine^de with the iuices of ^he sugar cane, but these were not ei^tensiye 
enough to fix the rate of variation for those juices. Following is 
^ record of some of the work done here: 

Comparison of total solids. 



No. 


Total solids 
by spin41©. 


Total solids 
dried ipdigh. 


Pifference. 


Total solids 
in hydrogon. 


Difference. 


0065 
6070 
6074 
6075 
6076 
W9 
6081 
6083 


P$r cent. 

vxm 

13. so 
IS. 20 

n.fso 

13. so 


Per cent, 
11.93 
38,54 
12. 87 
11.48 
n.04 
13.85 
11.77 

m.oo 

16,04 


.a7 

,66 


Per cent. 








.33 






,7^ 
.4G 
.45 
.53 
.50 
.20 


10.94 
10.84 


1.26 
.70 


lg.fiO 
13.50 
16.30 


11.59 
11.65 


.71 
.85 
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The determinations in hydrogen were made in a specially con- 
structed apparatus consisting of a glass cylinder furnished with a 
glass stopper carrying two tubes with stop-cocks for displacing the 
air with an atmosphere of hydrogen. The juice was absorbed by 9, 
dried-paper coil and supported in the cylinder on a disk of wire gauze 
resting on a lead tripod. The cylinder contained 25 c, c. of strong 
sulphuric acid. The cylinder carrying the coil was placed in a steam 
bath filled with dried liydrogen at 100°. The stop-cocks were then 
closed and the whole apparatus left at the temperature of the steam 
for five hours, The sulphuric acid absorbed all the moisture, and 
after cooling and filling tlie cylinder with dried air the coil was re* 
moved and weighed in a closed holder. 

The determinations in flat dishes were made by drying 3.5 to 3 
grams of the juice at 102'' for five hours. Scarcely any dilference 
was noticed between the results given by the plain dishes and those 
filled with sand or asbestos, except in the work at Conway Springs. 

In the determinations made here in plain dishes the percentage of 
total solids was 4.68 per cent, less than by the spindle. In the de- 
terminations in hydrogen they were 0,94 per cent. less. The deter- 
minations in liydrogen, therefore, will show 2.26 per cent. lesB total 
solids, calculated on the number given by the spindle, than those 
obtained by drying. 

At Douglass, Kans,^ the normal juice, calculated on the data fur- 
nished by the spindle, showed a loss of 8.61 per cent, in total solids 
when dried in open dishes. 

At Conway Springs this loss in plain dishes was 7,24 per cent., and 
in asbestos 8.23 per cent. 

With diffusion juices these losses were for Douglass, 11, 34 per cent., 
and for Conway Springs, 9.67 per cent in plain dishes and 10.88 per 
cent, in asbestos. 

The naean loss for normal juices at Douglass and Conway Springs 
was 8.36 per cent. 

For the diffusion juices the mean loss was 10.61 per cent. 

It appears, therefore, that a saccharometer of the standard Brix * 
variety as standardised by pure cane-sugar solution must be cor- 
rected by fully 10 per cent, of its readings in order to give an ap- 
proximately true indication of the total solids found in the diffusion 
juice of Kansas sorghum. F*or sorghum grown in Hew Jersey, 
which was the source of most of the juices examined here, the cor- 
rection will be only about 7 per cent, 

I am having constructed some saccharometers with scale to read 
as indicated by the above corrections. 

The apparent purities of the sorghum juices will be considerably 
raised by this correction. Thus at Douglass the purity of the nor- 
mal juice is raised from 59.63 per cent, to 65,31 per cent,; and at 
Conway Springs from 66.70 to 72.76 per cent. The purity of the 
diffusion juices of the two localities ivS raised from 68.59 to 66*86 
per cent, and 62.92 to 71.13 per cent., respectively. 

SUMMARY, 

It has been my duty during the past few years to report th^ facte 
concerning the sorghum industry as they were developed by the re- 
searches of the Department and of others. These facts have been of 
a varied nature; sometimes they have been favorable to the induBtry 
and sometimes unfavorable, but in all cases they have been fully set 
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forth and commented on in tlie liglit of tlie knowledge at liand. In 
these investigations I have been unmoved by the abuse of interested 
parties which I have received on account of my unwillingness to 
conceal the weak points of sorghum. It was thought when Bulletin 
No. 18 was issued that the experimental work on the part of the De- 
partment with sorghum was finished, and in that bulletin a summary 
was made of the investigations conducted in the United States during 
the past twenty-five years. In that bulletin I expressed the belief 
that with cane as rich as had beei\ produced in Ivansas on a large 
scale it was probablQ that a yield of from 80 to 90 pounds of sugar 
per ton of clean cane can be secured. The results of the past year 
confirm me in this opinion, and indicate that with wise management 
and careful control, and proper selection of locality, the sorghum- 
sugar industry may be financially successful. In previous pages I 
have endeavored to set forth carefully some of the things whion must 
be considered in order to secure the above result; but it must be re- 
membered that my individual opinion is simply based upon the study 
of the facts which have been set forth. These data are accessible to 
every one who cares to make a careful study of the subject, and there- 
fore each one interested has every opportunity to form his own opin- 
ion concerning the ma'oter. Since it is my business to investigate 
rather than to theorize I have contented myself chiefly with reporting 
facts rather than expounding theories. 



ABSTRACT PROM REPORT OP H. A. HIT&HBS. 

Eio Grande, N. J. 

The whole season of this year has been devoted entirely to experimental work, 
with the object of securing additional light on crop-growing, manufacturing, and 
commercial problems, • , e • 

The past season was the end of a series of crop-growing, covering a period of mno 
years, and fully confirmed the fact that the safe time for planting Orange cane, af- 
ter allowing for variations of climate, bad passed. 

Analyses. 



Description. 



Amber 

Kar»eas Orange 
Late Orftngo . . 



Sucrose. 


Enx. 


Purity. 


Per cmt. 


0 




7,85 


13.70 


53.00 


8.47 


14.21 


59.60 


0.74 


12, 01 


53.80 



The limit of crystallization can be marked at 55 per cert, purity. Crystals can be 
f orraed below this degi'ee, but they are difficult to separate in the centrif ugaLs, 

The Late Orange was mo.^3tly below the crystalliKa,tion point, and although crystals 
were attempted br the sugar-maker, in order to find out the limit at which graining 
takes pkiee, and sevex^al pans were actually grained, the grains were so small that 
conclusions were reached adverse to the boiling for sugar of such material. 

The following deductions are made from the analysis of more than 38,000 tons of 
cane, and cover a period of nine years. This table will be found convenient for ref- 
erence, under the lieading of season 1880 to 1888, inclusive. It must be borne in mind 
that these facts will only strictly apply to this climate and this soil; but until it can 
be proved that they will not api>ly elsewhere, it will serve a guide, and should be 
interpreted by taking into consideration the fertihzers used, the variations of the 
seasons, and the nature of the plant. 

Season 1880. 

Ripening of the cane way traced with the }>olariscoj)B, and when 14 per cent, of 
sugar was reaclied cutting bef^an; and during the short tune required to harvest it 
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no damage was received frora winds or frosts. The juice was reduced to semi-sirup 
in £m open evaporator, and three weeks later was shipped to Philadelphia and 
worked for sugar, marking firsts, seconds, and thirds. The cane was planted in 
hills 4 feet apart, and sufficient plant food used. 

The inapression made by this crop was that rich cane could easily be grown on 
poor lan(^ and that with a little more fertilizing large crops could be made. It 
has since been found by long and costly experiment that aU the conditions for 
Amber cane were most favorable excepting that a large tonnage could only have 
been secured by proportionately fertilizing, 

SSASON 1881. 

Farmets raised the entire crop* The acreage was not known. It was proved 
this year that with seed from the saine lot some farmers grew cane 14 per cent of 
sugar in the juice, while others grew it with only 6 per cent. Many conjectures 
were made, and the impression prevailed that some lands were suitable for cane 
and others unsuitable. It ivas, however, apparent that all who had the best repu- 
tations for farming raised the highest testing canes. 

Season 1883. 

Cane was grown by the company. Pacific guano high in nitrogen was used, and 
only Amber cane was planted. The Lrate Orange cane was grown oidy in sufficient 
quantity to supply seed for the next year. Tlie nitrogen had the effect to keep the 
cane loaves green for a long time, and even after frosts the cane remained in good 
condition, and was on November 4 higher in sugar than on September 4» Since we 
have had less nitrogenous fertilizing and more of other plant food this variety had 
steadily fallen in test, and the period during which it retains its highest sugar con- 
tent has been shortened. It is not safe to depend on this variety of cane for the 
whole season even if nitrogen is used largely with other plant food> because of its 
tendency to lodge and break with high winds. 

Season 1883. 

Yard composts and begasse were used in such small quantities that the nitrogen 
did not stand out prominently. The Amber had gone by its season before October 
8, and had not the Late Orange been substituted tMs season for sugar-making 
would have ended on that day instead of November 14, when the crop was all in. 

Season 1884. 

Stable manure in large quantities, also a dressing of dissolved bone ash from 
South America, rich only in phosphoric acid, was used. 

The phosphoric acid ripened the cane fully two weeks earlier than usual, and 
although the leaves were dry the Amber cane held its sugar content without loss, 
until worked up on October 11. The Late Orange was affected in the same manner, 
according to its season; and although apparently dried up too, still held its sugar. 

Mill^jLiice tanks containing 6,000 gallons were quite common, testing 13 to ISi per 
cent, of cane sugar from October 11 to October 29, after which time there was a 
gradual falling off , until November 11, when the tanks stood IS per cent, and 77 
purity; this ended this season, as the crop was worked up. 

The small experimental plots conducted by the State experiment station have 
always showed that, by doubling the dose of j^hosphoric acid, the cane sugar falls 
off seriously; but as it is my intention to deal only with cane in imnaense masses as 
found at the sugar-house, I merely call attention to this fact. 

This year producod nearly 400,000 pounds of merchantable sugar, and there was 
found, by adding the sugar in the molasses and the loss in the begasse as it came 
from the mill, that over 1,500,000 pounds of sugar were in the crop. 

Molasses only was m^de from the begasse this season, diffusion being for the first 
time applied, 

SiSASoH 1885, 

No phosphates were used, and there v/as Hot enough compost to properly furnish 
nitrogen to the crop; still, the nitrogen was felt, and when the season commenced 
on September 3, the caao was so green we at one time thought it would be better to 
$top work, 
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Wheii work was begun the Amber cane contained 5.04 per cent, of cane sugar 
a^d increased to 8.8 per cent, on September 29, when the variety was all brought 
in. The Late Orange cane contained 10 per cent, of sugar when first cut, and 
gradually raised to 12.57 per cent., slowly declining to 10 per cent, by NoYember 
11, the end of the season, This ctop was planted practically at the same time as 
the crop of 1884> and harvested at the same time. Had a large quantity of nitro- 

fenous fertilizing been used the sugar contents would have been much higher, 
mall quantities of nitrogen on lands deficient in organic matter will make poor 
crops. This was our experience again and again, and to secure immense crisps 
high in sugar, potash should be combined with nitrogen. 

Season 1886. 

Small quantities of nitrogenous fertilising and light dressings of muriate 6f potash 
were used. The ctop suif ered severely for'lack of food. During the season, where 
plenty of Nourishment had been supplied, the crop came to the standard. Wheti 
this was not the case, the Amtet seed remained in a milky state for a long time and 
soured as it stood in the iield, after tliree days of abnormally hot weather, making 
the cane unfit for sugar-makiiag, The Late Orange suffered from lack of nitrogenous 
fertilizing, and the sugar test rose and fell in proportion as this food and potash 
were present; but, being a longer feeder, it did not suffer throughout the season so 
much as the Amber. 

The Kansas Orange was introduced this year, and being a stranger, the ground 
WaiS properly Belected and composts and potash applied in sUfHcient quantities, a 

pet cent, oane, with purities over 7^'', b^-'ing its record. The record of the Late 
Orange cane for the balance of the season is high and low test, according to the 
land, finally ending with the crop all harvested with a test of 9,45 per cent. This 
Crop discourag^^ tE^ sugar company notwithstanding the gains by diffusion, which 
process had been inttoduced in 1884. Local agriculturists prondunced the verdict 
that the laJids being exhausted by continual cropping were ruined and unfit for crop 
of atny kind* The plantation was then sown in clover ; no fertilizing was done, The 
farmers laughed at the notion that land unable to grow large cane crop could be 
expected to grow grass; but it did, and the clover crop on these laiids has been un- 
precedented and are the envy and wonder of local farmers, and judging the land 
from the farmers' own stand-point, it is to-day in better condition than ever before. 
The clover had found the missing nitrogen and furnished organic matter. 

A lot of land on these farms grew poor cane for years, and in 1887, instead of 
plaiating it with clover, composts and potaf^h were supplied and caiie planted; by 
planting the ground y^ith twice the number of hills to the acre, portions of the land 
approximated 38 tons of cane to the acre. 

Srason 1887. 

The cane was planted from May 9 to June 3, and the late varieties failed to ma- 
ture properly, A good dressing of begasse^ yard compost, and potash was Used. 
The crop was doubled Iry planting 3 feet by 24 inches; purity ran about 64'' and 
tests were good/ The Late Orange cane ripened sufficiently to retain its sugat in 
crystallizing quantities, through frost and ice^ until Decembers. Particulars ^f 
this season ean be found in Bulletins No, 17 and 18 of the Agricultural Department, 
^lid in reports of the New Jersey Experiment Station. A small plot was fertilized 
with large quantities of nitrogenous manure and planted with Amber seed grown 
in 1886; from Which tio cane sugar could be made. The cane was tested on Septem- 
ber 7, 1887, and was found to test 13*85 per cent, cane sugar; Brlx, 17.21"; purity, 
78; and it remained a long time after m fine condition. The same day milled 
chips from a field planted from the same lot of seed and fertilized with potash and 
phosphotic acid, polarized 8.88 per cent. , aftd had a purity of &3.6L 

SEASON 1888. 

Only complete fertilizers were used on one field, and muriate of potash was spread 
on another field that was poor and had never been in cane^ The hills were 8 feet 
by 24 inches. 

Amber cane was planted on May 18 and Kansas Orange and Late Orange from 
May 19 to June 10. A cold, wet June followed, and the resiilt was unripe cane. 
The crop was taken off between September 23 and November 1. The Amber cane 
Was very poor in sugar. The KansaB Orange ran from 9.58'' to 8,25 The stand on 
one field of Orange (Kansas) was preserved intact from cut and wire worms by 
patches of volunteer canes where seed had been stacked previously, and some seed 
iiad been lett on the ground. The worms gathered where plants wore the thickest, 
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leaying the hills almost unmolested. When the ravages are feared, seed could he 
spni^led down the center of the rows, and afterwards be destroyed by the cultiva- 
tor without extra e^cpense. They only destroy while the plants are very smaltand 
disappear with the return of dry, hot weather. 

The tate Ckanigefe^^ 6.Mto 6.54 per cent. Scarcely any seed on this variety 

was ripe, and m a great many of the plumes seed was not formed, neither had the 
cane power to resist ice and frost. These facts prove conclusively that the safe time 
forplantmgijate Orange hadbeen passed. It is possibiy true this variety mighthave 
been very rich in sugar with a iatef ah and hot weather during June and Septem- 
ber; but this risk is not a safe one> and a» it positively can be avoids by earlief 
planting it should be done. 

OBBteRVA'TXONS, 

^^The time for planting cane in this chmateis, for Early Amber, notlater than May 
20; Kansas Orange, not later than May 10; Late Grange, not later than May 1. Ten 
days edLl'lier can safely be risked. 

Nittogeir prolongs the vitality hx cane. Nitrogenous fertilizers combined with 
pomsh is the best combination for large crops and high-testing juice. Phosphoric 
acid hastens the ripening of the cane about two weeks, and too much phosphoric 
acid deduces the quantity of sugar in the juice. 

Potash makes large and etrong stallis. If canes are desired to be worked after 
frost and ice they must be supplied with ample food, be well grown, and of a late 
variety. If canes are not well advanced when frosts and ice strike them thev will 
not be able to hold the cane sugar long. The earlier the variety the later it should 
be planted. If cane^ increase rapidly in cane sugar soon after frosts strike th^m 
they will soon be worthless for sugar-making. If they do not increase at all, or 
yei*y little, they will remain good for a long time, providing the frost was severe, 
long enough to kill, or almost kill, the leaves. The Amber has less power to resist 
fr^t and ice than Kansas Orange, and the Kansas Orange less than the Late Orange. 

The time which the mgar remains in high percentage in the cane is largely und(ir 
the control of the cultivator. In all attempts to improve the seed by selection and 
mcreMe the sugar and purity, the cultivation must be taken into consideration. 
High^estin^ seed will make poor-testing canes if plant food is not present in suffi- 
cient quantities or if the cultivation is neglected, Poor-testing seed will give high- 
testing canes if the seed is of a good variety, and ample food has been supplied, 
with good cultivation. 

Canes can not be grown, rich in sugar, by starving them. Ground well supplied 
with plant food and badly cultivated will ^ive very small canes, rich in sugar. That 
there are other peculiarities in other varieties is shown plainly in the case of the 
White African. Although planted late last spring, and the ground fertilized pre- 
cisely like the Amber and Kansas Orange, it contained this year 12.80 per dent, 
cane sugar, purity 69", on September 37, time the field was out. 

The seed was given to the writer by i)r. Collier along with sixtv-eight other varie- 
ties in 1883, aU of which were planted, but for certain good reasons this cane was 
the only one selected from the lot. It has been grown since then each year, always 
giving high percentages of sugar. Some of it« peculiarities are, viz, the unusual 
totighness of its stalk when overripe, and its great strength at all times. 

It IS liaxd, for some unexplained reason, to |?et a good stand. The seed is white, 
and locW naillerSji with their crude appliances, have told me that they could get 80 
pounds of flour from 1 bushel of seed, wliicli, mixed with a small proportion of 
wheat fiour, is preferred to buckwheat. The birds ravage the seed, and will select 
it from a hill planted with mixed Orange and Amber canes, leaving the other varie-^ 
ties unmolested. In order to be protected from these depredators and secure the 
s^etL plots of sufficient size niust^^ b made for this loss. It 

ha6 been found true here that they will not take quite all the seed from one acre in 
a seasonv conBeq;uent3y ^1^^ of o or 10 acres are comparatively protected. 

The pu^y olthe ca^reft of this variety hasheen noticed as high as 77.92. 

The cane has not been properly studied and the bitds have tak^n nearly all the 
good seed from the acre raised this season. 

MANUFACTURING. 

I will confine myself in my report tome thods adoi>ted for th<^ first time this year. 

SAWDtJST FiryMHS. 

It has always been found that filtration of the juice throii^fh some medium that 
would remove the particles of matter mechanically suspended wasnecessary. For 
two years filter presses were used. It was found if the juice were alkaline it wouM 
filt^ much b^er ^ but gave highly colored products. 
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Last year Dr, Wiley advised the use of sand. This gave good restilts for a time, 
but gradually ran slow and failed to give satisf action. The size of the filters in 
proportion to the juice workedjwas very large and it soured easily, 

EVAPORATOR, 

In accordance with your instructions, I constructed an open evaporator to be run 
by crude oil (petroleum)* Pai*allel brick walls, 13 inches thick, 34 feet long, and 24 
inches high, were constructed. At one end was an iron stack, and at the opposite 
end were the burners. Upon the walls was placed an open evaporator of sheet-iron 
3 feet high, feet long, and 4 feet broad, divided by partitions 8 inches apart, 6 
inches high, and 43 inches long. The juice entered the pan over the burners, dis- 
chai-ged at the opposite end, traversing a distance of about 164 feet in twelve min- 
utes. 

The skimmings remained at the end over the burners and were easiljp- removed. 
As'this was the first time to my knowledge that crude oil had been applied to sugar 
work, I was able to collect little data to guide me. After examining persc»nally the 
burners in use for Bteam-boilers, I finally adopted one belonging to II. W. Whiting, 
of Philadelphia* He advised me to place three burners at the end and insert in th^ 
brick-work at intervals of 1 foot inch pipes to extend completely through the walls 
and flues, and to be perforated with lioles one-quarter of an inch in diameter and S 
inches apart* The intention was that air should pass through the perforated holes 
into the flue, and thus aid combustion. 

The burners were made from 2-inch pipes with a T fitting open at the bottom to 
supply ah-; on the Bunsen burner principle, the oil passed through a guarter-inch 
pipe, through a cock into a li-inch coil l| inch in diameter, so pla.ced as to receive 
a large portion of the heat from the biirners; there is also a quarter-inch steam-pipe 
leading m to the end of the pipe so that the oil and steam can be mixed as it passos 
into tlie hot coil or superheater, as it is named. When the oil is converted into 
gas from the superheater it passes into tlie Bunsen burner and is forced through it 
by another steam jet and burned from the opening. 

In our first e^tperiment Bradford crude oil was used, and in our final experiments 
black residuum of tlie refineries, which I have been informed is the product left be- 
hind after the light oils have been distilled off. 

In practice we could find very little difference in the heating of the two oils. 
Lima oil could xiot be had in quantity less than six thousand gallons^ consequently 
was not used. 

It wasfoimd in starting the burners that a stack 10 inches in diameter was too 
small, the effect in practice being to ca^ise explosion of gas. 

A stack of 24 inches diameter was substituted; this stopped all explosions but 
wasted the heat. Dampers made of iire-clay were then used, and it was found that 
after the superheater was hot enough to generate gas freely the dampers could be 
safely closed. Care had been taken in constructing the dampers to arrange them 
so that there was left on the sides a space eqiial to about 13 inches square, after they 
were in. A further improvement in the heating was made by filling in next to the 
stack with dirt. Tiiis hank o£ earth was tlien extended back into the flue for about 
its length and paved on the top with bricks. There was left a space of about 9 
inches Ibet ween tlie pavement and the bottom of the evaporator, and in filling in 
the flue the combustion pipes were covered tip for the length of the embankment. 
The combustion pipes directly in front of the name were soon burnt out. No detri- 
mental efi:ects being perceptible from the loss of this air, it is safe to conclude that 
they were of no value. 

The owner of tlie burners thought we would evaporate at least 15 pounds of 
water for each pound of oil burned and hoped we would reach 18 or 2u pounds. 
The record of the best day's work shows 7^ pounds. It is but just to say that the 
evaporator was entirely too large for the work it had to do, and the walls had time 
to cool before at arting each day. Now it is found that if the walls and surrounding 
mediums are much lower than the tempera.ture of the gaseous product of the Bun- 
sen burners, condensation takes place and the oil is fried, as it is called, instead of 
being generated into gas, which is wasteful in the extreme. One-third of all the 
oil burned was generally used in starting the burners each day. Another source of 
loss long evad^ed our researches. It was caused by using cocks to feed oil to the 
superheater. A common quai-ter-inch globe valve was substituted for the cock, 
which brought the burners under full control and enabled us to burn only one-quar- 
ter as much oil. I make the suggestion that pipes for supplying oil to the super- 
heater should be less than one-quarter inch; tliat globe vnlTesIcRs than one-quarter 
inch be used, and that threads that regulate these valves bo made as fine as possible 
so that they may have the most delicate adjustment. I can not tell the saving of 
oil these apparent improvements b^ause I had not time to get the record properly. 
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"^^^M fi^i'ecord as it is and counting the price of oil at $1.35 per barrel, about 
one-half of the water was remoYed from the diffusion juice of each ton of field cane 
for 31 cents per ton. 

AUXILIARY HOUSES, 

The auxiliary houses have been ]cept steadily in Tiew during the season's work, 
and the fact has been remembered that the industry will spread and succeed at a 
much quicker rate if the capital necessary to conduct the business is kept as low as 
possible consistent with good management. The cost of building sugar-houses is 
reduced to a minimum and labor saved. There is no good reason to expect to make 
money out of the sorghum business unless conducted on sound business principles. 
The knowledge of the business is now advanced to such a point that there is nothing 
to prevent accurate calculations being made. The cost of the machinery, the work 
it can do, the labor required to rim it, the cost of the cane, the yield and quality of 
the prodiict can now all be closely estimated. 

Sugar-houses built without definite ideas of the work to be done or machinery 
added piece by piece, without plans or contracts, and such machinerv as clarifiers, 
as filter presses and bone-black drones added, with the expectation of only making 
white granulated sugar directly from the juice, will be certain to bri;n.«^ financial 
failure and disappointment to its projectors, unlesr^ the capital islieavy enough 
to stand the strain, or the parties are willing to make experimental work of their 
plants and pay the price for doing it. Notwithstanding the closeness with which 
all these calculations can now be made, the following should be remembered. I 
have never known a sugar-house of any kind to be made so complete and be in such 
fine running order that it could be depended on to make a commercial success the 
first season. Either its water arrangements will fall short of expectations, or the 
boilers fail to be large enough, or strikes and delays will detain tlie mechinery, or 
castings will be broken in shipping, or some minor points ^vill be badly proportioned 
or too weak, foundations will prove not sufficiently secure, shafts will be found out 
of hne, etc. All this will occur, not from any bad management, but because the 
nature of the work is such that the factory can ouly perform its task satisfactorily 
after being broken in on cane. The cane alone can give the necessary adjustment. 
Erroneous and disappointing calciilaticms have been made by celebrated sugai* engi- 
neers in making calculations for sorghum, by using well-knoAvn standard rules for 
the evaporation of water as a basis for calculation; and repeatedly has machinery 
proved suitable for Southern cane failed when applied to this work. The moral of 
all this is, that in constructing new works there should be only enough cane raised 
the first season to break in and test the sugar-house thoroughly in every part, in 
order that when the machinery is called upon the succeeding season, it would fulfiU 
tlie work it had been calculated to do without delay or hindrance. 

The expense of doing aU this should be allowed for in the capital account. 

In some sorghum houses, calculated to work 100 tons of cane a day, will be foimd 
stiike vacuum pans of such large size that the cost of erecting them and the pumps 
necessary for their use, the large pipe fittings and other paraplierp.alia, will cost as 
much alone as would suffice to build an economical sugar-house of good size. 

Experience had taught us that there is a limit to the size of sugar-houses, and ttiat 
it costs very little more to man a ^O-ton house than a SO-ton, and the proportionate 
cost of constructing is greatly in favor of the 40-ton plant. I'or sugar-houses of 
larger size I can not yet give accurate data with safety. 



ABSTHACT OP R3BP0RT OF PROF. W. C. STTJBBS. 

Kenner, La. 

Several varieties of sorghum were tried. Tliese were planted on April 18, thinned 
to a stand, and cultivated in its order with the corn crop. Here flat cultivation 
was exclusively practiced during the season, while at the other tv»^o stations high 
ridges were required for drainage. 

These plantings were made with a view of testing, by mill and laboratory experi- 
ments, the adaptability of sorghum as a sugar crop to Louisiana. If sugar can be 
made profitably from sorghum anywhere in the United States it should be done in 
Louisiana. Chemical analyses show a larger percentage of sugar and a smaller 
quantity of glucose in sorghum grown in Louisiana than anywhere olse in this coun- 
try. At least the published analyses now at hand verify this asse7:^aon. Again, 
could our sugar-planters be persuaded that sorghum could be made to yield a profit- 
able quantity of sugar, say, even 1,000 pounds per acre, they would soon adopt it as 
an adjunct to the cane crop. 
AQ 88 ^18 
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Again, there are vast tracts of rich alluvial lands in the middle and northern por- 
tions of the State which are too far north for cane, and which v/ill grow excellent 
crops of sorghuni. These lands are now in cotton, but could it be demonstrated 
that they could grow sorgluun profitably, central factories would spring up in every 
direction and this crop would supplant cotton in part if not entirely. 

With these possibilities in view, the director has persistently planted sorghum for 
three years upon the sugar experiment station and attempted every year to make 
successfully sugar from it by the milhng prwess. Chemical analyses have shown 
that our Juices were rich in sucrose and low in glucose, but our sugar-house experi- 
ments have failed to extract it successfully. We have made the masse mite full of 
grains, but our centrifugals failed to purge. All this was due to the starch present 
in the juice (extracted by pressure with the mill), which, during the subsequent pro- 
cess of concentration, was concentrated into dextrine, and this substance, our IMe 
noir, prevented the elimination of the sugar. Our past experiences have demon- 
strated the inapphcability of the crushhig mill to sorghum. They have also shown 
tlmt high temperatures must be avoided. Therefore new methods of extracting the 
juice and processes of cooking in vacuo must be resorted before we can success- 
fully extract* sugar from sorghum. 

From our past experience with sorghum it wix^ inferred that our cro}) planted on 
the 16th of April would not be ready for the sugar-liouse before the 1st of Septem- 
ber. Accordingly we contracted with Messrs. Edwards & Haubtman to dcUver tlie 
maclnnery by the 15th of August, thus giving us fift(K^n days (ample time) for its 
erection and preparation for work. Messrs. Edwards & Ilaubtman failed to deliver 
until the 38d instant, whicli failure, in c()nnection with the unprecedented storm of 
the 19th instant, which prostrated completelv our sorghum, proved most disastrous 
to our successful manuf actm-e of sugar. 

In 1886 sorghum planted April 5 was har^'e^^ted 13th Septem.ber. In 1887 sor- 
ghum planted April 31 was worked up September 28. Both years they were worked 
at full maturity, excepting tlie Early Amber and Chiueso, which were ripe in July of 
each year. 

It was fair therefore to calculate tluit, without any natural intervention, the sor- 
ghum this year would not be ready for thc^ sugar-liouse before the middle of Sep- 
tember; and had not the storm prevailed tiie date of deliveiy of Messrs, Edwards & 
Haubtman would have still afforded us ample time to ha^^e" completed erection be- 
fore the maturity of the crop. Either alone would not hav(^ proven disastrous; both 
together were fatal, 

STARCH IN BOHCniXJM. 

With green canes just lieading no indications of starcOi are given by iodine. If 
there were any blue it \\'as completely obscTired by tl ie intensely brown coloration. 
Tills bxwvn coloration indifrHunl dexi:r'jn and otlier forms of soluble starch, 

With well-matm\^d can<».s iodine glA'cw an intensely blue color towards the top, de- 
creasing in intensity towartis tlie butt. Oanes occupying an intei-mediate condition 
between these extremes, or in that stagii of growth when maturity begins to appear 
as indicated by tlie presence of sucrose in the lower part of tiie stalk, starch will be 
found in the butt but not in the top* 

The above con(dusions of Mr. Hutchinson liave bcx^n fully confirmed by subsequent 
experiments; and it is not uinisual in oiu* lal.K>ratoi7 now to progjiosticate the amount 
of sucrose in a oane by the presence of starch, so intimately are they associated. 
Both sucrose and starch seem to bo formed simultaneously— the former from glucose 
and perhaps other bodies, and the latter from dextrine and other soluble forms. 

Glucose occurs in largest tj nan ti tles when the polariscope gives no indication of 
sucrose by single polarization. In a sample of green cane, in which there was no 
starch and by single polarisation no sucrose, but by double polar issat ion 1.58 per 
cent., as high as 7 per cent, of glucose w\as found.^ Ah th(^ cane from which the 
above sample was selected matui-ed, repeated a-nalysis made nt short internals 
showed that the glucf)se decreased until at maturity it reached a« low as 0,8 per 
cent. 

EXPERIMKNTB IN DIFFUSION. 

Without entering into the full details of daily work, the following taken fi^om 
our large amonnt of records will suffice to illustra,te fully the work performed. 

Considering the very low oliaracter of thc^ sorghum worked the results obtained 
are quite promising. 

Wednesday, September 12, —Having re])aired the defects, work was begun at 9.30 
o'clock and continued until nineteen cells had been filled. Everything worked 
admirably, except the heaters, which were not under control, and hence varying 
temperatures used in diffusing. Wc^ather very warm and much suffering expe- 
rienced by everybody at work, particularly by the men at the diffusorsand clarifier. 

It was utterly impossible, from the varying amounts of sucrose in the canes used, 
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to get anything like uniform results, either on the juices or chips. There were 
drawn four clarifiers of about 500 gallons each. The laat two were very dilute owing 
to the excess of water used in washing the chips after cells were filled. This juice 
was heated with lime and brought to neutrality; heated and blanket, which was 
quite insignificant, removed. It was then settled and clear juice run into the double 
effect and coueentrated. 

There was a large quantity of settlings and some scums, which were weighed and 
analyzed and thrown away to avoid interfering with the well-claiified sirup. The 
following are weights obtained; 

^. Pounds. 

Sirup , , I,6i63 

Settlings and scums , 1, 070 

Sugar 49 

Molasses 752 

The following are the notes of diffusion: Every effort was made to hold the tem- 
perature at 300° Fahr. , but until the battery had been used in one entire round this 
is almost impossible to do, since sending in quickly water heated to 200'' Fahr, into 
cold iron cells filled with cold, chips, the loss of heat by radiation and convection 
is very great. Six minutes were allowed for the diffusion of each cell after the 
hot water was turned on. Every effort to grain in the vacuum pan proved abortive, 
as the following notes of Mr. Baldwin, who has charge of the pan and was assisted 
by Mr. Barthelemy, will show; 

Pai't of juice concentrated in double effect on first watch; remainder on second 
watch, when the juice got very hot, 180 degi*ees, and was emptied in cars to cool; 
finished concentrating on morning of 13th, at a temperature of 155 to 160 decrees 
Fahr. Juice dark-colored and some feculent matter present. After mixing sirups 
started vacuum-strike pan at 3 p. m. on 13th; temperature 138 to 140 degrees Fahr.; 
very thick; nothing but candy would fom\ in the pan. Allowed to stand half an 
hour until candy dissolved, but no grain. Stood again one hour; at 7 p, m. still no 
grain. Cooked very thick and remamed in pan until 3 p. m, next day, when it was 
all boiled to string sugar and put in the hot-room. Injured some by being cooked 
to candy. 

In the hot-room it at once began to grain, until the wagon was quite solid with 
small grains of sugar. 

It was centrifugaled and gave the following results: 

Su§ar .pound^. 49 

Molasses do, * . 752 

Beeapittilatio'ri, 

Cane contained, .pounds sucrose... 349. 75 

Sirup contained. do. , . , . , 273. 22 

Scums contained do 20. 83 

Chijjs contained . , do 66. 20 

Sugar contained do 44. 58 

Mdasses contained .do. .... . 328. 61 

Sugar obtained pounds per ton sorghum. . 15. 5 

Molasses obtained do, .... . 287* 1 

After the ana-lyses of the mill juices were known little or no hope was entertained 
of successful sugar reBults. Indeed, it is wonderful, with such jiuces and after such 
treatment, that any sugar should be obtained. 

September 17. — It has often been jmblis^hed that neither sorghum nor its juices 
will stand transportation or delay in working them up after being cut. That such 
is not the case with us is abundantly proven by the following and many other ex- 
periments during this season. On September 16, Mr. Barrow, assistant at the State 
experiment station, was sent to liaton Rouge to liarvest and ship a car-load of sor- 
ghum from that station to this. By 9 a„ m. on the morning of the 16th, he had cut 
and loaded a closed car witli Early' Orange sorghum. Tliis sorghum was c^uite wet 
from dew, and had its leaves and tops still on, conditions makhig fermentation quite 
feasible to ahBost any crop. It was delivered at Kenner by Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road at 7 p. m. of same day. It was unloaded and delivered at sugar-house at 12 
m. of the 17th, and worked up as delivered. This cane had been badly blown down 
by the storm of the 19th, and was tilled with suckers several feet long, now in full 
heads. It was quite low in sugar, as the following analysis of selected stalks made 
on September 11 showed: 

Per cent. 

Total solids ^ 11. 9 

Sacrose . , 7, 8 

Grlucose , 4i6S 
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' Began diffusion at 9 a, m. Filled twenty-three cells with chips and drew off 
thirty-one cells of juice. Finished in early evening, after two slight detentions. 
Cells diffused sixteen muuites each, ex<5ept three times, when interrupted. The 
temperature Taried frona 150^ to 200° Fahr. The juice was boiled to a sirup in double 
effect and made into string sugar iu the vacuum pan. Boiled all night, finishing the 
next day. The string sugar was run into the hot-room, where it was gi-ained into 
almost a solid mass. The following are the amounts used: 

Pounds. 

Weight of canes 13> 266 

Less weight of— 

Tops. ^,445 

Leaves , • . -i, <oo 

Trash in yard 1? ^58 

Chips not used. 



5,876 



Clean cane used. 



The juices from this were concentrated into a sirup, givmg 1,^ 
thrown away, 31B pounds; juice made into molasses, 359 pounds. 
The following are the laboratory results: 



7,899 

giving 1,491 pounds; scums 



Sugar obtained - 

Molasses obtained * • • » 

Sugar per ton of sorghum 

Molasses per tQn of sorghum. * 

JRecapittilation, 

Cane contained (calculated) , pounds sucrose, , 

Simp made into sugar contained . do 

Sirup made into molasses contained -do 

Scums contamed — * do 

Chips contained * .do 

Fiber in cane • V^v cent, , 

[Variety ; Early Orange] 



Pouuds, 
115 
673 
31,4 
181.8 



485 
328 
57 
7 

33 
15,5 



Hill j\iices,,...., 

Do......... 

Do.,.. 

Diffusion juiees. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do........ 

Do........ 

DiflfuMon chips . 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clarified juicos. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do » 

Sirup.....,.,.,.. 

Scums 

Suprar 

Mola^es. * 



Total 
solids. 



Per cent. 
11.4 
11.3 
11.7 



Sucrose. 



Per cent 
7.0 
7.0 

3.2 
3.95 
3.00 
3.90 
3.90 
4.10 
3.50 
3.70 
4. 10 
8.50 
3.60 
4.20 
3.90 
3.30 
,3 
.3 
.25 

,a5 

.25 
.15 
,15 
3.6 
S.O 
3.1 
1.8 
1.3 
1.1 
22 
4,2 
92.1 
34 



Qlucdse. 



Per cent 
8.83 
3. 58 
3.30 
1.79 
2.00 
1.92 
2, 17 
2.82 
2.00 
1.72 
1,46 
1.73 
1.50 
1. 66 
1.62 
1,70 
1.60 
.14 
...18 
.16 
.149 
.14 
.13 
.10 

1 . m 

1.60 
1,57 
.99 
.56 
.54 

11 

2. )22 
2.94 
^.72 



Glucose to 
sucrose. 



Per cent 



48 
61 
48 
56 
51 
64 
55 
59 
48 
49 
39 
42 
48 
46 
38 
44 
48 
47 
60 
64 
43 
56 
90 
40 
51 
41 
51 
55 
48 
49 
50 
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Here, as before, tlie dilution was gi-eat owing to the water xised m washing the 
chips after eells were filled. This cane had nearly a constant composition, and from 
glucose ratio there has been little or no inversion either in cells or in concentration 
of sirup. In fact, when water at 200° Fahr, is sent into cells and maintained there 
for six minutes at this temperature, little or no inversion took place, notwithsfcmd- 
in^ the weather-gauge showed this day a maximum temperature of 88^ Fahr» 

/Sepfem&er SO, -—The following canes were selected for this run: Link's Hybrid, 
White India, White Mammoth, and the second planting of Early Amber, The 
suckers, of which there were many, were removed by hand. Filled nine cells. 
Everything worked wbU. 

Pounds. 

Weight of cane used 5, 073 

Less weight of — 

Tops , , pounds. . 818 

Trash ;do.... 653 

Suckers , . .do. , . . 308 

Chips not used. do,..* 74 

— 1,747 

Clean cane used 3, 881 

Juice neutralized with lime, blanket removed, settled, concentrated in double effect 
and grained in vacuum pan; then emptied into car and run into hot-room, where it 
solidified into crystals of sugar of small size. 

Pounds. 

Weight of sirup 695 

Weight of scums, etc 150 

Weight of sugar 40 

Weight of molasses. 285 

Sugar per ton 24 

Molasses per ton , , , 141 

The following are laboratory results: 



Mill juices 

Ba 

Do........ 

Do ....... 

Do 

Diifusiou Juices 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Diffusion chips , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Olarifiecl juices . 

Do. 

Sirups , , . 

Scums , 

Sugar 

Molasses 



Total 
solids. 



Fer cent, 
10.6 
14.1 
10.6 
10.7 
10.4 
4.8 
6.0 
G.O 

5.6 



5,9 
2 A 
3S^.94 



Sucrose. 



Glucose. 



cent. 


Fer cent. 


6.7 


1,48 


10.0 


1.25 


6.9 


2. 14 


6.5 


1.92 


5.4 


3. 12 


3.05 


1.13 


3.50 


1.51 


8.70 


1.51 


3.20 


1.57 




1.61 


,20 


.16 


.30 


.14 


,20 


.13 


AO 


.12 


.10 


.12 


3.5 


1.30 


1,4 


.51 


17.5 


7.04 


1.7 


.78 




2.93 


U 


SO 



Glucose to 
sucrose. 



Fer cent, 
22 
12^ 
22 
2i) 
57 
37 
43 
41 
49 
49 



40 
41 



Viariety. 



Link's Hybrid. 
White India. 

"White Mammoth. 
White Amber (Nebraska). 
White Amber. 



EEOAJPITULATION. j 

Sucrose in — 

Simp , pounds. . 121. 62 

Scums , .do.... 2.55 

Chips do.... 10.56 

Sugai' made do ... . 3C. 88 

Molasses made ♦ .do 79 90 

Fiber in cane, , , per cent, . 15, 04 



CONCLUSIONS. 



While the present season was in Louisiana a most disastroiis one for making 
sugar from sorghum, yet the successful application of diffusion in the extraction of 
the juice from both sorghizm and sugar cane has been abundantly proven. 
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From sorghums of fair quality, such as were raised on this station in 1886 and 
1887, it is certain that a large quantity of sugar could be obtained. From Early 
Orange this year, with only ..9 per cent, suerdse and 3.3B per cent, glucose (glucose 
ratio nearly 50) 31.4 pounds sugar were obtained to ton of sorghum. This same 
variety showed in 1886 a sugar content of 13 per cent, with a low glucose ratio, and 
in 1887, a less favorable year, sugar content of 10,5 per cent, and only 13 as^the glu- 
cose ratio. Could such cane have been diffused tliis year, a yield of fully 100 to l^o 
pounds per ton might with reason have been expected. 

However, this station will repeat again the experiments next year, with more 
promise of success. 



REPORT OF HUBimT E^^ 

Douglass, Kans. 

After one or two tiials to test tlie ma.chinery of the house, the regular manufact- 
uring season at Douglass comHienced September 14, and continued with what regu- 
larity was possible up to October 25. ^ 

There is no doubt but that the Early Amber was ready for work by the middle ot 
August, and possiblv earlier. Wlien I arrived in Douglass, August 26, 1 found sev- 
eral fields tlmt had' passed maturity. This cane, however, contrary to experience 
elsewhere, did not deteriorate in anv marked degi'ee till some time after reaching 
its maximurn sucrose, When the liouse was closed ^^e still had Amber coming m 
in Hme quantities and containing sucrose enough to waii'ant worknig it. 

Besides the Amber, the two otlier varieties diiefty grown were tlie Orange and a 
cane identified bv Mr. Denton, of Stei'hng, Kans., as the Chinese. ^ " 

The Amber and Chinese contaiaed hij2;heBt sucrose and lowest glucasej with the 
advantage slightly in favor of the Chinese. The Orjiuge did not do as well as was 
expected, but it was planted so late in the season that it did not have time to mature. 

The exceedingly valuable nature of the emie brought in wa,s a source of constant 
annoyance, nor would the a}:)pearaiice of the stalks be any criterion of tlie quality 
of the juice. One field of 30 acres which had been ordered hauled in before any 
test had been made of it was found, on the arrival of the first load, to contain but 
4.50 per cent, sucrose^ witli almost as much glucose. This cane was, judging by its 
appeOTance, aB good as any worked during the season, but repeated tests of samples 
taken from different parts ot the field failed, to show in a single instance enough 
sucrose to warrarit working for sugar. Niunerous instances of this same thing were 
found tliroughout the season and the cane needed the closest watching. 

One thing it would be well to impress upon the sorghum-grower^ and that is, the 
necessity of growing small or medium-Kized canes. From numei-ous trials of com- 
parative samples, the higheist sucrose , and lowest glucose were always found m the 
smaller canes. Fields, also, where tlie small and slender canes predominated were 
always of superior quality, Tlie bei>t cane analyzed at Douglass was ar sample from 
a fi#d sowed for fodder, in which the seed had been scattered broadcast on the 
land, and as a consequence grew very small. Of course I do not mean to advocate 
tlie kowing of sorghum seed to growa poduot for the sugar-house^ as^then toolarge 
an amount^f Bhea*]! aM be obtained, but it is necessaxy to avoid large, 

rank stalks^ as the desire is to obtain a high content of sucrose* 

THE SUaAR-HOUSE. 

The house was desired to work 100 tons of field cane daily. The Hughes cutter 
and shredder were used. The trap-door just before the cutter through which it 
was intended to pass^ the seed heads failed to work satisfactorily, Tins was due in 
part at least to the heavy feed which it was necessary to keep on the narrow carriers 
in order to supply the battery with chips. The shredder wlien properly adjusted 
did excellent work, tearing the chips into a^^ required. 

The main feature of the hcmse vms the diffti^^ battery. This is known as the 
Hughes system of diff^usion, and is described in Bulletin 17, Chemical Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, The one at Douglass differed sliglitiy, however, from the 
one described there. The main battery contained ten cells, with the baskets for hold- 
ing chips used in his process, and in addition to these an outside cell was ]>laced so 
that the^m from the lai-ge crane could reach the basicet while immersed in it. 

An extra, crane was necessary to raise and lower the baskets in this cell, as it had 
to be worked without connection with the main battery. 

The object of the cellwas to give a dense diffusion juice, and thus save evapora- 
tion. Asthe battery progi-essed, the heaviest juice from two cells was drawn into 
the outside ^§11, and there received two baskets of fresh chips before being dis- 
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charged. This, m far as I was able to see, did npt attain the object claimed for it, 
as no fresh ehip^ ever reached the main battery, and consequently the juices were 
more dilute and needed the addition of two baskets of fresh chips to bring them to 
a normal diffusion juice. It is certain at least that the extra steam-power required 
to run the outside ceil would a great deal more than suffice to evaporate any less ^ 
dense juice that might be obtained. 

Bef ore passing to the work done by the battery as a whole, it is but just to say 
that there were mechanical defects in the construction which, if they could have 
been remedied this season, would have materially assisted the quality of the work. 
The bottom of the baskets, instead of being single and swinging to one side, were 
doubled and hinged to a cross-bar extending from one side of the basket to the otlier. 
As a oonsequence of this arrangement the emptying of the exhausted chips was a 
very dMcult matter. But, on the other hand, a basket constructed strong enough 
to permit a single bottom would be altogether to heavy to use where so much of the 
work is done by hand. 

The average sucrose of the fresh chips for the season was 9.88; for the exhausted . 
chips, 1.73. The extraction of sucrose, therefore, was 9,88— 1.72 = 8.16 -7-9.88= 
82,59 per cent. This extraction was accompanied by a dilution of 52.45 per cent, , 
16,89 (Brix of fresh chips)-8,a3 (Brix of diffusion juice); a86-4-16.89=52.45 per 
cent. With a dilution of this sort in a closed battery practically all thesugar would 
be exhausted instead of 1.72 per cent, left in by the Hughes process. 

It was noticed that a regular ratio existed between the exhaustion and the dilution. 
As the dilution was increased the extraction became better, and viee versa. 

Besides the amount of sugar left in the chips there was an unknown waste of im- 
mense quantities of iuice from the drippings of the baskets in transferring them 
from the eleventh cell to the cells of the main battery. This loss it was impossible 
to gauge, but to any one who saw it it was evident that no inconsiderable amount 
was lost. 

Nothing which we could think of to make the battery a success was left undone. 
For part of the time I shifted all of the laboratory work to my associate, Mr. Fuel- 
ling, and took charge of the battery. This I was prepared to do from a previous 
year's work with the inventor of the system, with whose plan of running the battery 
I was consequently familiar. Although the quality of the work was imjjroved after 
the change I instituted, it was so far from being good diffusion that nothing was left 
to do but to condemn the apparatus. 

THE DIFFUSION JUICE. 

The juice as it came from the cells was full of finely divided fiber which had come 
through the perforations of the baskets, and was also of such a dirty-black color that 
it was impossible to clarify it. 

Sulphites of lime were Uvsed for awhile, as were also superphosphates , but both 
were so full of sulphuric acid and accomplished so little that they were discontinued. 

The juice probably acquired some of this color from its acids attacking the iron 
vessels' in which it was kept so much of the time, but the main cause was the 
passage of large quantities of seeds through the diffusion battery along with the fresh 
chips, As was mentioned before, the cutter was too narrow for the capacity of the 
house, and a very heavy feed was kept on the carrier, preventing the seed heads 
dropping down through the trap-door designed for that purpose. 
. To illustrate that these seeds were the cause of the discoloration, ]VIr. Fuelling dif- 
fused two beakers full of chips, the one of them containing a few seeds and the other 
none. 

The one with the seed gave the black color characteristic of the diffusion juice 
from the house, wiiile the other gave a perfectly limpid liquor. I. endeavored to 
have the superintendent of the house make a run, cutting the tops off in the field, 
but he failed to do so. 

DI'^POSITION OF EXHAUSTED CHIPS. 

Dmung the fa*st part of the season a long carrier was used io convey the chips to 
the yard. It was intended to extend this as the yard filled, but the chains broke so 
often that this plan was given up and the chips taJcen off in carts. ^ / 

The centrifugals did very poor work throughout the season, but so little sugar was 
extracted by the battery that it was not considered necessary to get new ones. 

SUMMARY OF WORK. 
During the season 3,167 tons of cane were worked. 

Allowing 25 per cent, aff for tops and leaves, this would amount to 1,623 tons of 
cleaned cane; 45 ,€00 pounds of 94,45 polarization were obtained, or 36.2 pounds per 
ton of clean cane. 
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Eliminating the loss in the centrifugals, which would have been remedied if , 
enough sugai- had been obtained to justify it, the great loss in working- the house 
was in the battery, 

, Certainly with two years such work as this apparatus has done there will bo no 
more danger of its being used agam in a sugar-house. 



ABSTRACT^ OP REPORT OP W. DEMING, 

Conway Sprinos, Kans. 

The experiments were conducted ixi connection with the woi-k of tlie Conway 

Springs Sugar Company. 

This company was incorporated April 10, 1888, under the laws of the State of 
Kansas, wltii an authorized capital of $100,000. Its oificers are: G, W. Fahs, pres- 
• ident; E. E, Baird, vice-president; G. Armstrong, treasurer; E. W. Deming, 
secretary and manager, 

Tlie factory was equipped with two tubular boilers of 150 horse-power each; two 
30 horse-power high-speed engines; 8 hanging Hepworth centrifugals, with mixer; 
one 7-foot vacuum (dry) pan from Deeley & Co., New York. Hot-room, with 
flfty sugar wagons. Liilie double efi^ect from George M. Newliall & Bro., Philadel- 
phia, Diffusion battery from Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Company, Saint 
Louis; three cutters, with necessary clarifiers, skimming pans, and storage tanks. 
One dynamo of 100-lamp capacity, incandescent, provided lights for the building. 
Two sets rolls and a fire dryer for crushing and drving exhausted chips and one 
small open evapox-ator. 

The diffusion battery consists of sixteen cells each 8 feet long and 35 inches in diam- 
eter, %vrought-iron shell with similar castings, doors> and counter-weights at each 
end, provided with solid-iiibber gaskets that gave satisfaction under a oO-pound per 
inch pressure. One heater for each cell, made of 6-inch wrought pipe containing 11 
one-inch brass tubes 5 feet long; the connecting and circulating pipes were of 2Hnch 
wrought iron. The battery was placed in two lines of seven cells each, with one 
across each end, and supported on \^'ooden posts, beams, and cross-beams 8 feet from 
the ground; each cell would hold 1,400 pounds of chips. The cost of this battery 
with pine and fittings was $5,500; its worlc was in every way satisfactorv. The ex- 
hausted chips were discharged into a chute of sloping sides, directing .them into a 
drag of peculiar construction, deUvering them into an elevated chute from whence 
a cart removed them. Thin a])paratus worked well. 

The double effects are each 4 feet in diameter and 18 feet long, placed on end; 
each has 70 tliree-inoh brass tubes 8 feet long placed vertically; ends of tubes prop- 
erly secured in plates, steam being admitted to the chamber about the tabes. 
Pumps draw the liquor from bottoms of pans discharging at the top, passing through 
perforated screens to the upper plate, from which it overflows a thiu film of juice 
down the inside of all tubes alike; the evapomtion occurs in the tubes* a vacuum is 
maintained throughout the tubes and circulating pipes. The vapor was removed at 
lower end of tubes, with suital )lo circulating pumps and a slight change in the tops 
to facilitate cleaning. They will not only have large capacity but unusual aierit for 
handling sorghumifuices. These pa,ns, by reason of mechanical defects not difficult 
to overcome and the rapid formation of scale upon the heating surface extremely 
difficult to remove, caused some considerable delay to the work. 

The first or second cutter^ Hughes style, consisting of two heavy balance-wheels 
86 inches in diameter placed 32 inches apart on a 3-inch shaft, two knives placed 
horizontally, connected tJie face of the balance-wheels. The dead-knife wa,s placed 
8 inches below center of the shaft, thereby making a bevel cut on the cane ; space 
between end of drag and dead-knife 33 inches ; this permitted the seed to readily 
escape the knives by falling into a drag. 

Power was ti^ansmitted by a belt, the cutters making 200 revolutions per minute, 
cutting into 1-inoh sections a bed of cane SO inches wide and 6 inches deep. This 
cutter proved deficient in both strength and capacity. One-thhd of the delays and 
losses attending the work are traced to this source. Below the cutter was a single 
fan 30 inches in diameter and 30 inches long, having a motion of 600 revolutions per 
minute. Its worit was especially fine. 

The two shredders were eacli 20 inches long and 8 inches in diameter, provided 
with four knives held in place by a peculiar arrangement at the ends, leaving the 
face of cylinder free of openings; motion, 1,200 revolutions per minute; doing satis- 
factory work. 

Three clarifiers of 2fo. 10 iron, round, 5 feet in diameter and 30 inches deep, with 
cone-shaped b#ttomg„ Two-inch copper coila were used. They lacked scum pockets; 
otherwise their work was satisfactory* 
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The cane shed consisted of two floors, each 10 feet wide and 150 feet long-, sepa- 
rated one above the other by a space of 4 feet. As a meana of storing cane this ap- 
paratus worked well. 

An open pan, iron, of two channels, each 12 inches wide and 12 inches deep and 
30 feet long, jBUed with three-quarter-inch copper coil, was at first used with steam 
as a skimming pan to aid clarification. 

Later steam was dispensed with and the pan operated as a continuous-flow settling 
tank, giving better satisfaction and suggesting a possible manner of constructing a 
rapid system of continuous-flow settling tanks. 

The cane is received from the farmer upon specially constructed racks. The wagon 
is driven on a turn-table by which it was squared about, then backed a few feet 
agamst an ordinary wagon scales on which was a raised platform 3 feet high; an 
iron hook was secured in the two ropes placed around the load by the farmer; a 
friction clutch at the opposite end of the cane shed, nearly 200 feet distant, drew the 
load over the rear end to the scales. Here it was weighed net, and the farmer's 
ropes removed. An endless sling was then thrown over the cane, the same power 
taking it into one of the floors comprising the cane shed, where it was left for night 
run or taken directly through to a small downward incline where two men puUed 
it apart, feeding to three chains with attachments that carried it 1 foot above a cross- 
dra^ leading to the cutters. The feed was regulated by stopping and starting thin 
chain. This drag leading to first cutter has a motion of 40 feet per minute, carrying 
the cane in bimdles a few inches of space between the tops of one bundle and the 
tops of the next; this permitted seed to drop freely. Seed was hauled directly to 
the field and left in small piles; that required for sugar work next season is care- 
fully selected by hand, tied up into bundles of eighteen tufts, two bundles then tied 
together, and so hung up in a dry place. The rest is stacked, allowed to pass through 
a sweat, and thrashed in February, It is sold in large quantities at good prices to 
ranchmen, who sow it for fodder for stock. The inch sections of cane as they are 
cut fall into a strong blast of air direcly underneath, by which the leaves and the 
sheaths are removed, By means of a link-belt drag the cleaned sections are con- 
veyed into the main building to an elevator, taking them above the roof, where they 
are discharged into the hopper of the shredder and reduced to a pulp, which falls 
into a carrier passing over the diffusion battery. Openings in bottom of this carrier 
permit the cane chips to be spouted to cells on either side. 

Although tlie semi-sirup contained a purity often above 70, it was difficult and 
enerally impossible to start a grain in the pan; a strike thus boiled to grain pro- 
uced exceedingly fine grain difficult to purge and invariably dark in color, no bet- 
ter than a number of early strikes boiled to string. 

These fine, gummy, dark sugars dissolved in clarified iuices were used to start 
the grain ; an amount equal in weight to one-fifth that of each strike produced a 
fine sugar of medium-size grain remarkable for its uniformity of grain, color, and 
purity. All sugars were taken to the mixer and passed through the centrifugals as 
speedily as possible to remove them from contact with the black molasses. 

The entire water supply was obtained from a bed of gypsum 65 feet from the sur- 
face , and was positively unfit for use in either the boilers or the diffusion battery. The 
injurious effects of this water was observed early. Dr. Wiley being the first to sus- 
pect the true cause. By the use of this water for diffusion there is a loss (estimated) 
of 22^ pounds of su^ar from each ton of cane worked, or 35 per cent. It ruined the 
molasses, and to this gypsum is attributed, directly or indirectly, nearly two-thirds 
of the annoying and expensive delays and losses incident to the present season's 
work* 

Canes of xmusual richness were worked, the battery secured a good extraction, the 
entire evaporation occurred in vacuum with but slight inversion of sugar; but large 
yields of sugar did not follow. 

The analyses of molasses from the sugars explains much, many of them showing 
the relative sugars four and even four and one-half to one, yet so engulfed with a 
mass of gtims, black and bitter, as to render impracticable any attempt to seciire 
second sugai's. 

In my opinion the estimated loss of sugar due to the use of this water should be 
doubled, I would respectfully ask critically inclined persons to keep these facts in 
mind when , reviewing the accompanying tables, which contain notwithstanding 
some interesting and reliable information. 

The farmer looks upon this industry as one created for his special benefit, and 
when considered from his stand-point, as judged by its agriculture, can see only 
magnificent successes for all sugar work. An average crop of cane as grown in this 
section at $8 per ton equals in value the land upon which it is grown, 

No crops are ^'own with more certainty ; others, com especially, in most local- 
ities of this section are not sure every season. One farmer growing 80 acres re- 
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ports an average of m tons per acre. Some small pieces ^uced iiwre, the 
average being l^i tons per acre. Ten thousand a^res at $3 per ton could e^iiy be 
contrfcted for delivery next season. The farmers are not slow to see the advan- 
tages offered in growing cane at these prices. , , . 1- 1 J. 

^he soil of thS section can be called neither clay nor sand, bemg light, loo^e not 
sticky, Ught in color, contains little organic matter, and produces only a medium- 
sized" stalk of corn or cane, „ ^ » , i „ ,„v,i/>v. 

But one trial run was made, worked bv itself ; 43 tons of ^J^^^^;',^^^^^^^^^ 
was obtained 3,850 pounds of sugar of 98 per cent, purity, and 1,000 gallons ot mo- 
lasses, being 90 pou^ids of sugar and 23.3 gallons o| molasses f ^^f'^^*??',, X 
laboratory work under the direction of Dr. H. W. Wiley, m charge ^ Prof A. 
von Schwemitz, assisted by Mr. Oma Carr, has been naost satisfactory Tlie intor- 
mation gained through their labors will prove very interesting and valuable to all 
friends of this industry. r,T%pr-itPf1 

I am well satisfied no well-regulated sugar works can be sy^ccassfully o^^^^ 
and the best results obtained unless a complete chemical control ot the e\ery-aay 

'"^TheSmJ'ng facts may not be out of place: This enterprise was no exception 
to those preceding in respect to starting late in the f f son, after t e wop^^^^^^^^ 
planted, ^ it were. Less than three months intervened ^ ^en the i acmg ot oi 
^ers for the machinery and the date of ripening of the hrst pla^^ted^^Y^e. ^l^e tao 
tory wa8 two weeks in starting, and thp other end of the ^e^w^on shorter ed by 1^^^^^ 
ing of the boilers November 4, leaving 75 acres of most excellent cane that was rich 

'""dypSm had a most disastrous effectupon the boilers; r^l"?"*^! W^^^^^^^ 
were required to clean them. By reason of excessive scaling of boiler shell and tubes 
the efficiency of the boilers wa.-. greatly reduced. „ 
The following flgiu-es relative to this plant were taken from the bookb ot the com 
pany and are reliable; 

Cost of sugar-works plant. ono" 00 

Less cost of water-works plant • Zl-—- $44, 547. 73 

88,547.73 

Donation city water-works Iwnds 13, 800. 00 

Received from United States Department of Agriculture . . 10, 000. 00 

Farmer's stock for cane paid in __„___ 37, 300. 00 

17 347.78 

Cost to present owners 5 ' 896* 03 

Cost of labor - ' rrQA* aa 

Less labor on water works 4^ 39g_ 06 

^ , , 3,' 096.' 33 

Cost of fuel 5,980.00 

Cost of cane • • • • • 1 qqa 37 

Cost of incidentals, barrels, etc • ' 

14,836.73 

cents 6,500.00 



100,000 pounds sugar, at 6^ cents. . o' OOo" 00 

"OO 000 ^» c,,™,,,. 0. non+a Statft hountv '*>y"V*"r 

36^000 
6,000 



lOO'.OOO pounds sugar, 3 cents, State bounty 4. 320 00 

36,000 gallons molasses, at 13 cents q„ 

- — bushels seed, 50 cents (estimated) o,wv.w 



15,830.00 

■ , 988.38 

Fiw thousand dollars were paid to railroads for freight transportation. The cost 
fo^i^al SSofto ^^^^^^^ 1 ton of cane is $3.50; much coal was used for tefing 
A-^cLr^ ^^Jr works etc Profit per ton over cost of production, 83 cents. 
tS^TSb slaSn ra whofe" the plan/ was operated at less than half its capacity 
iakmg me season^^^ Fully 150 tons could have been worked with the 

^Sell^^ lTa^ i^^^^^ Sper eel of fuel, making the value per ton of cane 
workedovercostof production $1.63, or $343 per day. , - , . ..v.f 

""F^r workfngTsOO^ton nlant costing perhaps, 30 per cent a^^^^^^^ 
would show value of product over cost of production of $3.60 per ton, or per 

"^^Tliese yields are based upon results of this seasQn's work-60 pounds of sugar and 
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16i galloBS of molasses from each ton, which ceii;ainiy is 20 per cent, less than may 
reasonably be expected by the use of good water. 

The average quality of sugar as placed upon the market from these works was 
equal to the best in jkirity, but stained slightly by contact with black molasses; it 
has a hard, firm, meclium-sized, well-cut grain, was dried thoroughly, and, unlike all 
fine-grained sorghum sugars heretofore produced, does not cake or become hard in 
the barrel. It stands next to granulated in price and sweetening power, the jobbei*s 
selling at 6| cents per pound more of this sugar than all yellow sugars combined. 
Confectioners appreciate its sweetening power. The molasses was very dark in 
color, sharp and bitter to the taste, classed but little better than black-strap; with 
pure water the quality ^3hould be improved and the selling price increased to 18 or 
20 cents per gallon. 

The Dei)artmont of Agriculture, under the direction of Dr. H. W. Wiley, who first 
advocated and practically applied the process of diffusion to the manufactui'e of 
sugar from sorghum, has made it possible to secure practicallv all the sugar in the 
juice, this being the first and greatest step towards the establishment of the indus- 
try; the next greatest and scarcely less important step still awaits a solution. I refer 
to the clarification of sorghum juices. The methods now employed for this purjjose 
are borrowed from the sugar-cane work of Louisiana, being merely the addition of lime 
and i-emoving what scums appear on the surface. Analysis shows the amoxmt of 
sugar in each ton of cane, averaging the whole season, to be 349 pounds; the glucose 
would hold in solution 66 pounds, leaving 183 poimds available did not other sohds, 
as gums, sta.rch, coloring matter, etc., also restrain 1.4 times their equal of sugar 
from graining, until a j^ssiblo yield of 100 pounds or less from each ton of cane is 
our best work. Must we stop here and permit the loss of one-half or more of the 
sugar found in the cane? The task is not an easy one, as the many know who have 
considered it even briefly, but its importance and necessity demand that we sit not 
idly by. The people of the whole southwestern portion of this State, to ray pei-sonal 
knowledge, are enthusiastic upon the question of sorghum sugar; a failure any sea- 
son to grow good sorghum is not recorded. The establishing of sugar works would 
bring under cultivation lands now considered of little value except for growing sor- 
ghum, and, fortunately, will produce a sorghum of the very best quality for pro- 
duciiag sugar. 

These facts are fully appreciated, and every town, many without water and others 
without railroads, aspires to the possession ol' sugar works. 

Daily during the working season committees, delegations, and individuals visited 
the suga-r works, leaving full of confidence in the work. 

A number of factories could be erected in this section next season if experienced 
men could be found to operate them. 

MR. DEMINa'S mRKCTIONS FOE liAISING CANE. 

Much depexids on a good stand from the first planting. No filling in will be 
allowed. If necessary to replant any portion it must be replowed, cultivated, or 
Usted over. The field should first be cleared of all trash, such as stalks, weeds, and 
bunches of grass. This is best done by raking and burning, Unless a lister is used 
a good seed bed, such as for wheat, should be provided, and the seed deposited in 
fresh, moist earth, deep enough to insure moisture, yet not beyond the sun's warmth. 
This varies from one-half inch in depth on heavy clay soils to 8 or more inches on 
light, loose, sandy soil. 

It is essential that the seed be planted at an even, uniform depth to insure its 
coming up and ripening early, and the seed must under no circumstances be dropped 
or covered by hand. For loose sandy soils a lister is a good ]>lanter. A good garde. . 
drill may answer, and under some circumstances a forced wheat drill, having nil 
the holes, except the two next the outside ones, closed, but for a prepared seed i .ed 
a regular two-horse corn-planter, with or without a drill attachment, gives the br^st 
result, planting at a uniform depth, and the wheel firming the soil about the seed, 
causing it to germinate and grow more rapidly with a better start of the w^eeds. 
Unless the planter has broom-corn platen, which are the best, the holes in the corn 
plates should be partially closed with lead, babbitt, cork, or leather, until they admit 
of the passage of not more than four or five seeds attach movement of the plate. 
A slight excess of seed should be planted, and the hoe used to properly clean it out. 
This shoxild be done invariably before the cane is 4 inches high. Grood soils will 
produce a stalk of cane for each 4 inches of row space. When the rows are 42 
inches apart, two stalks should be allowed a space of 10 inches, three stalks 18 
inches, four stalks 30 inches, six vstalks 42 inches, and never more than six stalks in 
any one bunch, no matter h ow spaced. 

Foul land is easiest tended when planted in checks, and all lands so planted pro- 
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duce more sugar but a smaller tonnage than when planted in drills. The cultiva- 
tion should be merely upon the surface, to avoid cutting and otherwise disturbing 
the roots, checking their growth, and inducing a growth of suckers to sap the parent 
stalks and retard their development. 

All that is required is to keep the grass and weeds in check, and all cultivation 
should cease when the Joints appear, as any interference with the roots at this time 
results most seriously. One well-matured stalk will grow on the space occupied 
by two small ones, is as heavy as six small ones, and contains more juice sugar and 
loss impurities in proportion to its weight. The seed and leaves are less than 25 per 
cent of total weight of the large stalks^ while with small canes the loss from this 
source may reach fully 50 per cent. 

To plant cane upon new ground the turned sod should be quite thin, but evenly 
and smoothly laid. The seed should be planted with a two-horse corn-planter, pro- 
vided with a rolling coulter to cut and not displace the sod, depositing the seed just 
underneath the subsoil. The sod acts as an excellent mulch to retain moisture and 
prevent the growth of grass and weeds, no cultivation or further attention, except 
thinning, being necessary until harvest time. A good practice for planting cane 
upon old ground is to plow the land at any time during early spring, but do not 
harrow. At planting time take a two-horse cultivator, place three small shovels upon 
each beam, spread and fasten the beams so that the shovels will work up a space 
for two rows, each 4 inches deep and IJ^ inches wide. I^et the planter follow soon, 
depositing the seed in the center of this worked-over space. There will be no weeds 
or grass for 6 mches upon either side of t;he plants, and the cultivator will care for 
tlie space between the rows. Caiie deteriorates very rapidly when ciit, lying on the 
ground in bunches, exposed to the sun and drying winds, a few days of such ex- 
posure changing the sugar into glucose. Cane should be delivered the same da^r as 
cut, the only exeeption to this rule being to cut and load on the wagon the evening 
before wliat can be delivered early the next morning. 

Next to the importance of pro]:>erly thinning the canes, the necessity of having 
well-matured, freshly cut, promptly delivered cane is the most important point con- 
nected with the agriculture of this business. 

Instin^ictions for converting an oixlinary hay-rack into a cane-rack will be f urnislied 
by the cane agent. Each wagon jnust be provided with two ropes, each three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter and 35 feet long, by whicli the cane is unloaded. 
The cane must be loaded so the tops project over tlie right side of the rack, facing 
the team. 

AB STHACT OP REPORT OF E. A. V. SCHWEINITZ. 

Conway Springs, Kans. 

The results of analyses of whole canes are recorded in table No. 1, The canes 
were topped and stripped, and the juice expressed by means of a small hand-mill. The 
average amount of sucrose in the juice was about 2 per cent, higher than the aver- 
age of any crop heretofore worked. The higliest per cent, was found in sample No. 
102, taken from a load of Sterling Orange, The lowest percentage of sucrose was 
noted in two samples of mixed Amber and unripe Orange on September 4 and Sep- 
tember 10, The best samples taken during the working season were Nos. 37, Am- 
ber, 352, Orange, and Link's Hybrid. The Amber cane after being cut, if left 
lying for any length of time, deteriorated rapidly, as shown by the analysis of No. 
26. 

The percentage of moisture in the cane during the month of October decreased 
rapidly, and the same quantity by weight of cane yielded only about one-half the 
weight of juice given earlier in the season. The dryness of the cane was also noted 
by the farmers^ as their loads lost several hundred joounds as compared with the 
same sized load during the first part of the work. It may also bo noted tliat the 
cane* was very pithy. On an average one out of every five stalks contained little or 
no juice, and a large amount of fiber. The cane cut during October, a great quan- 
tity of which was left lying from two to three days at a time on account of delays 
in working, did not deteriorate to any great extent* The dryness of the cane again 
probably explains this. 

After the factory stopped, a number of samples of cane was taken for the purpose 
of determining the condition of the still outstanding crop. 

' Samples Nos. 382 and 388 gave the highest result of the season. Another sample, 
No. 383, from a field whioh the cane-grower claimed was the poorest out, showed a 
liigh percentage. No. 378 was from a field of second growth from stubble. On 
November 4, some 25 tons of cane were left on the rack. One lot w^as selected and 
analyzed, some of it put into a silo. A sample of the remainder tested four days 
later showed that there had been no deterioration in the cane, as can be seen from 
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analyses Nqs. 886 and 891. ITiis cane had been exposed to heavy frost snow and 
thaw. ' 

Cane taken from the field on NoTemher 7, and agam from same field November 
13, ighowed but little deterioration. 



Tile aver percentage of sucrose in the mill juices from the fresh chips is .3 per 
cent, higher than that recorded in the average of the whole canes. This is explained 
by noting several very low percentages of sucrose in some of the samples of whole 
cane, without a corresponding low percentage in the chips. 

Semit may be noted that in taking samples of fresh and exhaoisted ohms, as also 
of diilusion and clarified juices, care was taken to secure comparative samples 
The battery eonsisted of 16 cells, but only 13 of these were in the circuit atone time 
The fresh chips were taken from these 13 cells and the exhausted chips from the 
same. The juices were sampled as they ran into the defecators, care being taken 
to_ seeure those correspoudiiig to the fresli chips. The samples of semi-sirup were 
taken as a rule once every twelve hours, and con*espond approximately to the iuioes 
analyzed. For the most part two sets of samples were taken, one in the morninc: 
and the other in the afternoon. ■ 
The lowest OTCrose and highest glucose w^er recorded at the beginning of the 
season. The highest sucrose of the season was noted on October 15. and the lowest 
glucose on October 26, 

The average percentag^^ for October was 13.22 and glucose, S.07. From 

September 26 to the end of the season the mill juices appeared to be unusually rich 
The average for ^etober was .8 per cent, higher than the average for the entire sea- 
son. This IS 3.88 per pent, higher than the average at Fort Scott in 188^ As noted 
m cojinectipn with the w^^ the dryness may partly explain this, but the 

location, and sou of Gonway seem to be especially adapted to tlio growth of sorMium 
It is further south than any other point in Kansas where sorghum has been grown' 
and the season appears to be longer and better than in eastern Kansas, ' 
o^sucrose in diffusion juices is higher than the mean at Fort Scott in 
1887, but considerably lower than would be expected from the analyses of the chip 
juices. The difference may be accounted for either by the dryness and pithiness of 
the canes, as just mentioned, or by inversion in the battery. In order to prevent 
inversion, if any, carbonate of lime was used in the ba,tteryfor a time* Afthoua-h 
the acid was neutrahzed to about the same extent as at Fort Scott, apparenflv 
inversion was not prevented. In place of carbonate of hme a number of experi- 
ments were made with caustic lime.. The lime was distributed upon the chips as 
they passed from the macerator to the battery by means of a roll, about li pounds 
of lime being added to each cell. ^ 

The object was to add just so much lime to the chips that 100 c. c. of the juice 
when in the clarifiers would require about 5 c. c. of ^ alkali to neutralize it. 

The liighest per cent, of sucrose for the season in the diffusion juice was noted 
September 39, 10.03 per cent., being 3.30 per cent, above the average. The corre- 
sponding mill juice for the same date was 14,93 per cent sucrose, 2.5 above the 
average, showmg that fair comparative samples had been secured. 

The average during October was 8.59 per cent, sucrose, 1.74 per cent, glucose, 
better than the results obtained at Lawrence, La. , bearing in mind the fact that the 
sugar cane has less glucose. The purity of the diff usion juices was lower than that 
Oftbe mm jmces from the chips. This is due probably to inversion in the battery. 

Record was kept during the entire season of the amounts of sucrose and glucose 
left m the chips. The highest percentage of sucrose in the mill juices from these 
wa^ noted at the end of the season, November 3, being 8.91 per cent. The average 
extraction for the entire se^ison was 88,73 per cent, of the sugar in the cane Tins 
?s ^Pijp^ extraction, being fuUy 4.1 per cent, lower than the extraction at Foit Scott 
m 1887. The averagrdrlution for the season was 11. 55 per cent. From the first of 
the season to October 15, 160 gallons were drawn off each time; from that date 
tiU the close of the season 180 gallons. Each cell held 1,400 pounds chips. Deduct- 
mg 10 per cent, for fiber we have 1,260 pounds jiiice^i^ 

Average weight of juice drawn from first of season to October 15 . pounds . . 1,349 00 

From then till close of season » . . . . ...... . , do 1 5l^>' 00 

Mean Brix from September 6 to October 15: ' 

In mill juices. \^ ^ 93 

In dWusion juices. * " 1 q * m 

October 15 to Nov. 3: ^ 

Mm juices........................ 30. 10 

Dittusion juices , j2 5o 

Dilution from September G to October 15 W, . \ V, [ , , \ per cent * * e 50 

Dilution from October 15 to close of season . , , .do . . ^ 16 06 
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Tlie poor exfeactioii Avas due partly to the large chips furnished by the small 
cutters during a portion of the season, to the irregularity in working, b\rt chiefly to 
the srnall quantity of juice drawn ol¥ ; all pointa which might have been more 
carefully noted and the loss avoided. As the dilution, if moderate, is of small im- 
portance, the object should be to get all or as nearly all as possible of the sugar from 
the cane, 

The water from the well proved upon examination to be highly charged with 
mineral matter, containing 318 grains to the gallon. This was <mieiiy gypsum^ to- 
gether with some little ma^esium sulphate and sodium chloride, A. 10-per cent, 
solution of sugar pirepared with this water and CTaporated to il thick sirup showed 
no more inversion than a solution of the same strength made up with distilled 
water and evaporated. The addition of acetate of lime to the solution had no in- 
vertmg action. 

The water gave particular trouble in the boilers, forming rapidly a heavy scale. 
Tlie waiit of proper cleaning in the early part of the season caused burning of the 
boilers on November 4, and stopped the work. The latter part of the season the 
vapor water M^as run iiito a pond and used for diffusion purposes. This water was 
strongly acid, due to the decomposition of orgiinic matter, and not niuch of an im- 
pro vement on tlie wll water. On account of the foaming it was difllcult also to use 
it in the boilers. 

In the few samples of masse cuite not enriched the proportion of sucrose to glu^ 
cose was about the same as in the semi-shnips, showing that there was not any in- 
version in the strike pan. 

The percentage of ash found in the masse cuite is 1.5 higher, and in the molasses 
1 per cent, higherthan the average found at Fort Scott in 1887. This we may fairly 
attribute to the large amount of gypsum in the water. After pond water was substx- 
tuted for the well Avater, except on one or two days when hme in the battery was 
in excess, the corresponding percentage of ash was ditninishcd. 

The following is the record of the number of tons of cane worked, sugar and mo- 
lasses made: 

Total mimber of tons of cane passed over the scales, 2,991. 

Of this 480.5 tons were Early Amber mixed witJi unripe Sterling Orange j 3,660.5 
tons were chiefly Orange with a small quantltv of Linlc's Hybrid^ The estimated 
average tonnage per acre is 10. The highest tonnage 13.5 per aero. Twenty-five 
tons were Id; t to the cane i-aek wlien work stopped, so that the actual number of 
tons of catie worked was 8,9f)6, and tons worlced for sugar g^SaU.S. Tons of cane for 
molasses only, 430.5. Deducting 25 percent, for leaves a.nd seed we have 3^225 tons 
of cleaned cane. 



Total nmnber of cells fdled from September 13 to ck)se 2,730 

Number of pounds of chips in each cell 1,400 

Total number of pounds of chips in cells (1,8(50 tons) 3, 722' 000 

Number tons cleaned cane from Septeniber 13 to close , . 1, 901 



Makmg a ditference of 41 tons unaccounted for, some of which was thrown put 
by the fan and from the drag. The remainder can be attributed to lost records 
which were missis several days* work, 

Ymu^ OF suaAR, 

Total number of pomids of sugar 100.500 

Ga^llons of molasses , 86,' 000 

There was left on hand at close of season one tank full of semi-sirupy equal to 600 
gallons of molasses, This makes average yield of sugar per ton of ileld cane, esti- 
mated on the cane actually worked for sugar, as 39.2' pounds, and on cleaned cane 
52.8 pounds per ton. The e]^uantity of molasses made per ton of clean cane was 14. 
Or estimating the sugar on total number of tons of cane cut during the season we 
have 45.1 pounds per ton of cleaned cane. Two trial runs were made during the 
season. The first 46.0, tons, gave 3,986.5 pounds sugar and 9,580 gallons molasses, 
equal to 85 pounds sugar and 20 gallons molasses per ton. The second trial run 
gave 90 pounds sugar and 16 gallons of molasses per ton on a run of 60 tons. 

During the season there were lost by carelessness 4,800 gallons of semi-sirup and 
7,200 gallons of juice, corresponding to about 100 tons of cane, The battery soured 
twice and was dravm off twenty-eight times, causing a loss of one hundred and 
ninety-two <3ells of chipsof 1^400 pounds each, equal to 134 tons of cane. Deduct- 
ing, then, 234tons from the number of tons worked for sugar we have 1,667 tons 
of cleaned cane with^^ average of 60.2 pounds sugar per ton. 

Prom each ton it was estimated that 2 bushels of seed and 200 pounds of leaves 
were obtained. The seed was carefully hand-picked and thrashed, so that this prod- 
uct will pix)V6 very valuable. 
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The total number of days actual work, counting each day at twenty-two hours, 
was thirty. By that we mean that the number of hours during which the cutter 
actually worked would be equal to thirty days of twenty-two hours each. If a fac- 
tory is substantially built, the machinery strong and every bolt in its place, there is 
no reason why there should not be a steady yearly run of ninety days full time. 
During the working season every hour's delay is so much money lost, and a sugar 
factory should run as smoothly as a grist miU. It is a question of practical mechanics 
which a good machinist can handle. 

ABSTRACT OF THE HBPORT OF A. A. DENTON AND C. A. CRAMP- 
TON, STERLING EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The experimental work which has been done at the Sterling sugar experiment 
station was wholly in the line of improving the sorghum plant with a view to 
increase the yield of sugar from sorghum canes, to obviate certain physical or out- 
ward faults of tlie plant, and to obtain varieties which are le^ss variable in their 
yield of sugar. 

It is probable that the extraction of juice from sorghum canes has nearly or quite 
reached its practical limit and that diffusion apparatus needs only to be improved 
in details of construction, which is more properly the work of machinists. 

It is probable that the evaporating apparatus used in sugar manufacture^ ^he 
triple effect, the vacuum pan, etc., will not soon be very greatly improved, for cney 
are the result of many years of experiment by scientists aided by the most skilled 
engineers. 

There remains, however, a very important and promising field for experimental 
work in the line of sugar manufacture, and that is the improvement of the sorghxim 
plant upon which the sorghum-sugar industry depends for ultimate success, The 
miportance and necessity of such work has been recognized by every one who has 
been engaged in the development of the industry, but very little has been actually 
done in that direction; the greatest attention has been devoted to the methods of 
extraction and manufacture, while the quality of the raw material has been neg- 
lected. 

If improved varieties of sorghum were developed, as improved varieties of the 
sugar cane or of the su^ar beet have been developed, a successful future for the 
sorghum-sugar industry m competition with the sugar-cane and the sugar-beet in- 
dustries could be confidently assured. 

In illustration of this disability which hinders the sorghum-sugar industry it is 
proper to recall the fact that the new beet-sugar factory erected this year in Cali- 
fornia imported beet seed from Europe at heavy cost, because there the sugar beet 
has been bred up and improved by many years of persistent effort by experts in 
that line, so that this European improved beet seed produces at once in California 
beets which contain from 12 to 15 per cent, of sugar. New sorghtim-sugar factories 
have been built this season in Kansas, but they can nowhere procure similar im- 
proved sorghum seed, for the sorghum plant has yet to be developed and improved. 
As an instance of the necessity for the exercise of care in the selection of seed, the 
experience of two of the new factories this season nlay be cited* One @f us visited 
the factories at Douglass and Conway Springs at the beginning of the season, about 
September 7; at the latter place there was great complaint of the q^uality of the 
early cane; seed had been obtained supposed to be pure Early Amber, but seed of 
later varieties, such as Orange, had been allowed to become mixed with it in con- 
siderable quantities, and the result was a field of cane of which the greater part was 
fully ripe and ready for working while a portion was still green, with the seed not 
yet out of the dough. It required entirely too much labor to sepai^e it in the fifeld, 
and when th^ cane was cut and brought to the factory the gi*een cane lowered the 
average of the whole to such an extent that it was hardly fit to work for sugar. At 
Douglass about 100 acres had been planted for early cane with seed supposed to be 
Earl;j^ Amber* As the factory was greatly delayed in starting u;^ fears had been en- 
tertained that this cane was overripe and deteriorating. Examination showed this 

early cane" to be not Early Amber at all, but the old-fashioned Chinese, a variety 
which, with us at least, did not attain its maximum of sugar content tmtil quite late 
in the season. Had the factory gotten into operation by the middle of August, as 
they expected, they would have found their early cane'* entirely too green to 
make sugar, 

THE OBieiN OF THB EXPEKIMBNTAL WOEK AT THE STEELING SUOAR EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

In the spring of 1888 the Sterling Sirup Works planted all the varieties of sorghum 
which, with the time and means at their command, they could procure in this or in 
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foreign countries, in an exporimental field under as similar conditions as possible, in 
ordor to enable them to compare the qualities of the canes of the numerous varieties 
with a Tiew to selecting the best varieties for future cultivation. They had in mind 
a similar experimental " plantation in Jamaica, where 60 to 70 vaaieties of the sugar 
cane have for many years been grown in order to select the varieties which were 
best suited to the West Indies;* the result of which is shown by the fact that an 
improved variety of sugarcane, which is sometimes called Jamaica" because it 
was grown at and introduced by the Jamaica experiment station, is now giving an 
extraordinary yield of sugar in many places. The^ were induced to undertake this 
experimental work by the necessities of their business. In the past seven years 
they have produced each year from 500 to 700 acres of cane, and have manufactured 
tlie crop. Each year they have planted the common vai'ieties, and also varieties new 
to thom which they could readily procure. The selection of better varieties and the 
improvement of the quality of the canes is a matter of importance to them, as it is 
to all others who are concerned in the sorghum industry. 

It appeared to the Sterling Sirup Works that the first step to be ta,ken in improv- 
ing the sorghum plant was to collect as many varieties as possible from all localities 
where sorghum is grown, to acclimate them and practically test the numerous vari- 
eties in all the points which constitute a good variety of sorghum. 

It is now to be regretted that a much more extended search was not made in this 
and in foreign countries for other rare and unknown varieties; but they then re- 
garded this year's work as only the beginning of a private research which would 
continue for some years, 

THE ^"ECESSITy FOR IMPROVING THE SORQHUM PLANT. 

The sorghum plant is adaipted to large areas of the country which are .not adapted 
to the production of sugar from the sugar cane or from the sugar beet. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the dry climate of tlie'Great West. Its cultivation is suited to tlie 
habits of the farming population. When the sorghum plant has been successfully 
deA^eloped and improved as other sugar-producing plants have been, the sorghum- 
sugar industry will prosper and will employ capital and labor in i>roducing the 
sugar which we now import. 

THE FAULTS OF THE SORGHUM PLANT. 

Thesorg:hum plant is sometimes a good sugar-jproducing plant, sometimes it is 
merely a sirup-producing plant. This variability in the chemical composition of 
its juices is wliat might be expected from a plant which has not yet been bred up 
to fixed types of excellence by long-contimied selections of seed from the finest 
plants of the best varieties. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 1744 the chemist Marggraff was 
able to extract 5 per cent, of sugar from tlie beet; fifty years afterward the chemist 
Achard was able to extract but 1 per cent, of sugar from the beet, and the eminent 
chemist Sir Humphrey Davy published positive assertions that beet sugar could not 
be made profitably, and that beet sugar was not fit for use. Sixty-five years after 
Marggran had extracted 5 per cent, of sugar from the beet, the beet-sugar factories 
realized only 2 per cent, of sugar from it. These facts seem to indicate that the 
sugar beet was variable until the plant had been developed. 

Besides the variability of the sorghum plant there are other faults which pertain 
in greater or less degree to the different varieties. Some varieties are long and 
slender reeds with heavy seed tops and the canes are liable to lodge and tangle in 
storms. This fault greatly increases the diiiiculty of harvesting the canes, and the 

down " or lodged canes are also inferior in saccharine value* 

Some varieties ** tiller;" that is, one root produces several canes just as one grain 
of wheat produces several stalks. This habit is injurious because the secondary 
canes ripen at different periods, and in harvesting large fields of cane it is impossible 
to avoid mixing oveiTipe, ripe, and unripe canes. Some varieties have a fault of 
producing false or secondary seed heads. As soon as the cane approaches maturity, 
and often before that period, it forms two or more new seed heads which rapidly 
develop; this delays the ripening of the cane and lessens the yield of sugar. Bonie 
varieties, as soon as fully mature, produce offshoots from each joint of the canes 
and also offshoots from the roots, and the sugar in such rapidly disappears. Some 

* Analyses of samples of these different varieties from a collection exhibited at 
the New Orleans Exposition in 1885 were made by C. A. Crampton, at the sugnr 
laboratory of the Department of Agricultm-e in its exliibit. The results of these 
analyses were published by Professor Morris, in the Jamaica Official Gazette, 
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Xw ilfSi'^^f^®^"'*''?®.^ the quality of the juice as soon as they are ripe and 
allow httle tune to manufacture the canes. Some varieties mature very Bmafl seeds 
and these produce plantewhic^^ are weak and slow-growing in the /rst^eeks of 
their existence and are kept clear from the more vigorous wieds with Ser diffi- 
culty than the stronger phmts which are produced gy the larger seeds 

Some vaaieties have very impui-e ju ice and some have strongly acid iuice Some 
varieties give hght yield of cane light yield of juice, and light^ild of \eed Some 
vai-ieties obstinately retam the glume or the envelope of tfee seed grains so tStit 
cannot weUbeseparatedbyordinarymeans. Analyses seem to sliowtiiat the Si 
CTam of sorghum seed is practically equal in value to corn as food for stock, but the 
adliering glume or envelope co:atams tannin, which is injurious/ and some VaSeti^ 
contain much of this substance and some but little. Some varieties mature so S 
that they give but httle time to manufacture the canes before frost. "^^^ ^ 

THE FAULTS OF THE SOEGHUM PLANT AND OF THE SUGAB BEET COatPARED. 

The sugar beet contains mineral substance which lessens the yield of suear As 
a rule these mineral substances in the juice vary inversely as the sugar vaaies; that 
stknct percentage of sugar the lower the percentage of minerai sub- 

Sorehum contains glucose in the juice, and this lessens the yield of sugar. As a 
rule t&e percmtage of glucose m the juice varies indii-ecfcly as the percentage of 
gKsI^'^' ^ percentage of sugar the less the percentage of 

fT,Tfi® physical or outward faults; it is a biennial plant; it stores sugar 

^^^Ilu T^^"^ ^""^ produces seed the second season. The sug^ beet often goes to 
seed the first season and such beets are worthless for sii-ar manufacture, 
ww^?^ ^ ^ P^^"^*' I* J>]«>duces sugar and cdso seed in one season; and 

when It has produced its sugar and its seed it often attempts a second crop of seed 
and this lessens the yield of sugar. ^ ' 

The sugar beet sometimes makes a " second growth;" sorghum also sometimes 
sends out oflEshoote from every jomt and offshoots from the roots. The suTar S 
IS sometimes hollow; sorghum canes are sometimes pithy and contam but little 

tjP^^^.^^^ ^^^^ is sometimes attacked by tho '< brown penetration," a discolora- 
?nTf f "-^ the yield of sugai-; sorghum canes sometimes have brown ov x&i 
spots m the interior of the canes. *w 

The sugar beet often had faults of form; it had forked roots making hai-vestine 
the^eetsandoleamng them from dirt more difficult; sorghuni^ako Wautte^l 

OAN THE SORGHUM PLANT BE mpPvOVED? 

Judging hj all analogies the sorghum plant can be very greatly improved bv in- 
telligent and long-continued selection. Stirpiculture in the animal kSomh^ 
given us the Cotswold sheep, the Poland-Chi/a hog, the Jersey cow, and the N^man 
horse. In the vegetable kmgdom it has given us the Peabody corn, the Zinfandel 
grape, the Lamce sugar cane, and the Klein-Wanzleben sugar beet It has been 
truly said, ''Wherever and whenever plant selection of the1)est for seed has been 
long continued wonderful results have been obtained." Dar^vin said: "Let anv 
common plant, even a roadside weed, for instance, be gi-own on a large scale and 
let a sharp-sighted gardener select and propagate slight variations, and see if new 
varieties do not result." Knauer started wfth a vj^-iety of the sugar beet wh£h 

!^^?.'?nTA^rn!lti^ •^Y§''''= improved it by selecting the best for seed 
until he produced the " Imperial" variety which contained 16 per cent, of sugar. 
Deprez et Fils, by selection of seed from the best roots, produced three varieties which 

^nSS .f'SS^ ^^'^"^ ^i^.,P*^r, ^"Sa^'- "^ilmorin, the celebrated horti- 

cultuiist of France, created the " Improved Vilmorin," improved in form and iu 
r^!rJ? i^^^^V-v ® are no appai-ent reasons why the sorghum plant may not bo 
improved by diligent use of similar methods. => t j 

THE METHODS OP IMPROVING THE PLANT. • 

Thep-rmcipal methods of improving the plant may be stated as follows : 

)o( growing and testing all known varieties anil selecting the most promising. 

W By hybridizing or crossing these varieties. 

}aI §^ preserving ' ' sports " or variations. 

)t< 1^ selecting seed from tho finest individual canes of each variety. 
(5) By improved methods of cultivation. 

AG 88 19 
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All of these methods have been practiced to a greater or less extent in the work 
at this station, and the results will be set forth in the order given above. It must 
be remembered, however, that the results accomplished in this direction by one 
season's wor]^ can be at best but a mere beginning. To attain the end desired m 
the improvement of the plant, tlie continuation of such work over a series of years 
is indisi>ensable. If tins season's work and the methods pursued will serve to pomt 
out tlie necessity and importance of this line of investigation, and, in general, the 
manner in which it may be best carried out, a great deal will have been accom- 
plished It is hardly necessary to call attention to the desirability of follo^vmg up 
the system of development thus opened up ; and it is to be hoped that opportunity 
may be afforded the Department in tho future to carry out this work, winch prom- 
ises to he of the greatest value to the sugar industry, 

L BXPKKDU^NTS IN CxRO^VING DlFFHSnTSNT VARIETIES OF CaNE. 

It is probable that all varieties of sorghum are not equally well adapted to all lo- 
calities where sorglum^ is grown. Some varieties have x^-euliarities whicli cause 
them to succeed best in certain places ; the Early Amber, for instiuice, probably 
succeeds better and has more valuable qualities in Iowa tban in Texas. There is an 
analogy in this witli other plants. A Rhenish variety of (lie grape succeeds best m 
dry soil; a Swiss variety succeeds best in wet climates. Spanish varieties of wheat 
do not succeed in Germany; EngHsh wlieat does not thrive in India. 

To select the best varieties of sorghum for a given locality, it is necessary to grow 
all known varieties there and to select those svhidi prosper best under its conditions. 

It is not now easy to collect seed of numerous varieties of sorghum. Tlie common 
varieties only are for sale by seed dealers; otlier vai-ieties can only be found ainong 
distant cane-growers in tins and in foreign countries. In (jollectmg inauy varied:ies 
many duplicates of some varieties are obtahicd , because a single variety often has 
many names. This is natural in foreign countries, where different languages are 
used; Imt in our own country the san^io variety often has many narnes, which are 
usually derived from some peculianty oi* the plimt. This is also true of other plants. 
It is said that aU the varieties of the sugar beet may be classed in four gi:oups. 
There seem to be twenty-three principal varieties, wluch have several hundred 
names. , . ^, 

The varieties of sorghum often can not bo distlngulslied by tho appearance of the 
seed alone, or even by the seed-hetids alone; they can best be classed by observing 
the growing canes, VarietieB whicli have long been giwn under very different 
conditions often vaiw enough from the usual typo to be classed as sutavarieties. The 
Chinese cane from Australia differs in Bome respects from the (Jhmese from Central 
America, and that differs in some respects from the Chinese of this country. These 
facts add to the difficulty of classif j^ing the numerous varieties of sorghum. Sor- 
ghum is also gro^TO in opposite hemispheres, and tlie proper season to collect varie- 
ties of sorghum in one country is not the proper season in another country. 

VARIETIES GROWN AT THE STERLINa EXPEBIM15NT STATION, 

There were about 250 different plots of sorghum grown at this station. Of these 
150 were crosses selected by Mr. Denton; the remaining 100 plots were planted with 
varieties presumably distinct, though more than one plot was planted of a few Btand- 
ard varieties from seed obtained from different localities. Of those supposed to be 
distinct varieties, however, though sent in mider different nameei, many were found 
to be duphcates, showing minor variations perhaps, but not sufficient to entitle them 
to cla^sincation as distinct varieties. For instance, seeds of the well-known variety, 
the Red Liberian, were received bearing the names * 'African/* Sumac, ' Club- 
head," Rio Blanco," eta; samples of Honduras seed were named Honey Cane," 

Broom Cane," Silver Top;" samples of Chinc^rj cane seed were received as New 
Sugar Cane" and Sorghum Saccharatum.*' It will be seen in the following an- 
alyses that seeds of the same varieties received from different localities produced 
canes of quite different qualities. Thirty-six of the varieties proved to be non-sac- 
charine, useful for forage purposes, but not containing enough saccharine matter to 
be of value as sugar-producing plants.* ^ t ^ • i i 
' In addition to most of the varieties gi'own in the United btates, the list mciuaes 
many obtained from Asia, Africa, and South America. The seeds of many foreign 
varieties were injured by dampness and by insects; from some of these not a single 
seed germinated. 

~0f the non-saccharine varieties twenty were derived from China, eight from 
Africa, three from India, and five from this country. The seed from all these were 
carefully preserved, and will be distributed by the Department. Many will doubt- 
less prove new and valuable acqtiisitions as forage plants. 
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COMPARISON OF THE VABIETIES l3Y ANAIiYSIS. 

It is not an easy matter, as might seem to be the case at first sight, to make a 
comparison of different varieties by the analysis of juices from selected samples. 
In the first place, to make a fair compariaon between varieties they should be taken 
at their maximum of maturity, and this is a point which can not be determined 
by any outward sign, but only by actual analysis. Then the difficulties of sampling 
cane can only be^ properly appreciated by one who is familiar with them. Add to 
these the difiBlculties of comparison, the obstacles in the way of always, getting imi- 
£orm conditions in the growth of the plots themselves; attacks of chinch-bugs in 
one i)lot and not in another; a sandy spot in one and not in another; imperfect 
germination of seed in one plot, causing a thinstand, while in another plot the 
canes stand close together; and it will be seen that the task of differentiation. be- 
tween varieties by growing them in plots and subnaitting the canes produced to 
analysis, is by no means an easy one. It is a very couiplex problem. One season's 
wovK shoxild' never be held conclusive. A variety may have been placed at a dis- 
advantage, from stjrae one of numerous possible causes. 

In the work here the varieties were analyzed as often as possible, to avoid the 
ei'ror of having analyses of either unripe or over-ripe canes to compare with the 
analyses of other varieties at their maximum; the highest analysis obtained may be 
taken as the basis of comparison. The error of sampling was avoided as much as 
possible by tailing' good-sized samples, and by having them all taken by one and 
the same person,*^ 

The errors arising from differences of grow^th were augmented, unfortunately, by 
irregulariti^^s in the time of planting, some lots of seed being received very late in 
the spring. Tlie time of planting is noted with each plot. 

In the following table the highest result attained by average samples from plots 
of the different varieties grown is given. In nearly all cases the sample showing 
the highest content of sugar gavo also the best results in the other two essentials, 
viz, rjiinimum of glucose and maximum of purity; but where this rule did not hold 
good the analysis which showed superiority in two essentials was inserted as the 
maximum analysis attained by the variety during the season. 

Table showing ma^wium ancclym of each variety. 



Variety. 



Swain's Early Golden 

Early Tennessee 

Whiting's Early Variety. 

Black Amber 

WJbiit© Amber...,, 

Early Ainber from New Yoii<; . . . 

Early Amber from Kansas 

Folger's Early Variety 
Chinese from— 

Gentral Ameritja 

isr(^w South mies 

Africa 

tJBited States 

White India 

White India from Louisiana 

Early Orsingo f roin— 

Kansas 

South Carolina 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Kansas Orange 

New Oran^?e 

Late Orange from Kew Yorlc . , . 

Medium Orange 

Bed Liberian rrom— 

Missouri 

Texas , 

Golden Eod 

Honey Dew < 

Butcher's Hybrid 

link's Hybrid 



No, of 
plot. 



93 

m 
m 

90 
92 
25 

1 

249 

62 
215 
232 

m 

69 
67 

84 

m 

87 
68 
49 
8B 
89 
285 

72 
73 

m 

259 



Date. 



Aug. 24 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 30 
Sept, 7 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 24 
Aug, 25 
Oct 4 

Oct. 15 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 6 

Sept. 27 
Oct. 5 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 27 
Oct, 9 
Sept, 26 

Oct, 4 
Sept. Sf7 
Sept 5 
Oct. 23 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 5 



No, of 
analy- 
sis. 



3 
G 

46 
120 



460 

593 
210 
508 
511 
531 
474 

371 
467 
270 
601 
523 
375 
540 
Mi 

462 
367 
09 
660 



Degree 



18.03 
15.54 
15. 63 
12.88 
18.03 
18.10 
17,54 
16.78 

17.37 
16.20 
17. 98 
19.00 
17. 67 

10. as 

17. 58 
18.76 
IG. 53 
17,90 
16. 91 
IG. 25 
17,99 
16.70 

18.80 
19,92 
14.35 
18,10 
16.^4 
18.45 



Sucrose, 



Per cent 
12. S3 
8.45 
10.30 
0.50 
12.99 
13.70 
IS, IS 
11.94 

11.79 
Q.76 
12.46 
13.23 
13,07 
11,90 

li2,82 
13.62 
li,39 
12.90 
12. 17 
9.53 
12.73 
11,84 

13.25 
14.76 
6.96 
11.92 
10.50 
13.97 



Glucose. 



Per cent 
1.92 
2.55 
1.48 
3.14 
1.84 
1.12 
. 1.07 
1.46 

1.35 
2.25 
1.44 
1.40 
1*02 
1.26 

1,33 
1,72 
2.20 
1.13 
1.20 
3.07 
2.S2 
1.04 

2.74 
1,H 
4.48 
2.62 
2.14 
.82 



Coem- 
cientojC 
purity. 



71.44 

54.38 
65.90 
50.47 
72,05 
76,69 
75,14 
71,16 

67.88 
59,91 
69.30 
69,63 
73.96 
7S.87 

72.92 
72.60 
68.91 
72.07 
71.97 
58. 65 
70.76 
70.90 

70.48 
74. 10 
4^5. 50 
65.86 
64, 66 
75.72 



" Mr, Denton did all the sampling himself. 
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Table shomng maosivium analyses of each variety—Contixm^d. 



Variety, 



No. of 
plot. 



Date. 



No. of 
analy- 
sis. 



Begree 
Bxix. 



Sucrose. 



Glucose. 



Coeffi- 
cientof 
purity. 



Price's Hybrid 

Planter's Friend ... 
Honduras f rem— 

Louisiana 

Texas - . 

Goose Neck 

Waubansee . 
White African....*. 

Texas Red 

Unnamed varieties- 
United States. . . 
South Africa , 
United States.., 

India * , . 

South Africa . ., 
United States.. 

Africa..; 

Do 

Do 

United States.: 

Africa 

Do 

United States.. 

DO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Average , 



101 

m 

64 

66 
76 

m 



9 
11 

24 
15 
IG 
32 
M 
g6 
28 
33 
36 
39 
44 
60 
61 
£3 
57 
61 



Sept. 3 
Sept. 80 

Oct. 15 
Oct. ^2 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 5 
Sept. ^ 
Oct, 10 

Oct. 15 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 19 
Sept, m 
Oct. ID 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 15 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 5 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 19 



84 

418 

595 
654 
664 
468 
305 
545 

610 
513 
640 
347 
644 
643 
497 
515 
608 

a5i 

494 
480 
856 
524 
493 
490 
634 



16.64 
20.50 

15.54 
15. 15 
17.20 
16.32 
17.20 
20.25 

16,26 
12.20 
18.60 
18.64 
16,10 
17.09 
18.42 
16.81 
16.20 
16.07 
15.82 
17.20 
17.44 
18.00 
17. 77 
16.85 
18.00 
18.60 

16.79 



Per emt 
10,77 
13.83 

9.54 
9.84 
11.88 
11.71 
11.10 
13.80 

11.48 
•6.55 
13.84 
12.87 
10.70 
11.64 
12.72 
11.48 
11.38 
11.85 
10,29 
12.79 
11.87 
13.28 
12.80 
10. 67 
9.93 
13.06 

li^ciT 



Per cent 
2.71 

1.66 

3.24 
2.72 
2.59 
.91 
1.67 
2.84 

1.29 
2.65 
.55 
.60 
1.31 
1.49 
2.86 
1.60 
1.41 
1.41 
.63 
.60 
1.05 
1.01 
2,27 
2.96 
8.50 
2.82 



These results are quite interesting as furnishing a means of comparison of the 
relative merits of the different varieties. The ten varieties which stand higheH in 
each of the three essentials are given below, in the order of their value; 

Idst of ten mrietie^ gi'Oirtg best results. 



No. 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Sucrose. 



Red Liberian . . . 
Link's Hybrid.. 

Plot No. 14 

Planter's Friend 
Texas Red . ..... 

Early Amber... 
Early Orange 

PlotNo.50 

Chinese 

White India , » . . 



Per 
cent. 



14.76 

ia.97 

13.84 
13.83 
13.80 
13.70 
13.62 
13.28 
13.23 
13,07 



Glucose. 



Plot No. H U.S.. 
Plot No. 39, Africa 
Plot No. 36, Africa 
Plot No. 15, India. 
Link's Hybrid..*.. 

Waubansee 

Plot No. 50 

White India 

Medium Orange . 
Plot No. 44, U.S.. 



Per 
cent. 



.55 
.00 
.03 
.65 
.82 
.91 
1.01 
1.02 
2.04 
1.05 



Coelftcleiit of purity. 



Link's Hybdd , , 
Early Anaher. , . 
Plot No. 14 ..... 

Plot No. 39 

Red Liberian . . , 
White India . , . 

Plot No. 50 

Early Orange . 
Plot No. 51...,. 
Kansas Orange 



Per 
cent. 



75,72 
75.69 
74.41 
74,36 
74.10 
73.96 
73.78 
72.92 
72.03 
71.97 



These Hsts comprehend altogether eighteen varieties, of which four appear in all 
three of the lists, four on two, and ten on only one, as follows: 



Plot No. 14 , 3 

Link's Hybrid - o 

Plot No. 50. » 3 

White India 8 

Plot No. 89 2 

Early Amber * ^ 

Red liberian 3 

Early Orange • ? 

Plot No.36 v.. 1 



Plot No. 15 

Waubansee 

Medium Orange , 

Plot No. 44 

Plot No. 51 

Kansas Orange. , 
Planter's Friend 

Texas Red 

ChineBe , 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Prom this it will be seen that four varieties combine in ahigh de^ee the three good 
qualities of a large percentage of sucrose, low content of glucose, and high purity of 
Juice* Link's Hybrid and the unnanaed variety No. 14 divide honors for the first 
place, both standtag very near the top of the Mst in all three essentials. The former 
has always proved a good sugar producer, where it has had time to mature before 
frost. The Earty Amber is noticeable for its high purity, five of the plots of its sub- 
varieties giving a purity of over 70; from this quality doubtless arises its superiority 
as a sirup-naaking variety. The low content at glucose in several of the unnamed 
varieties from tropical countries is remarkable, as most of them were not entirely 
mature before frost. It must not be lost sight of in comparing the varieties on the 
basis of the analysis that the outward faults of a variety may entirely overbalance 
its value as shown by analysis. The Link's Hybrid, for instance, which gives such 
good results on analysis, has a fault of form that almost desti*oys its practical 
value. 

II, Experiments ik HYBRrDiziNO ok CROSSiisro VARiE'tiEs,— HI. Experiments in 

PBESBRviNa Sports OR Variations. 

These two methods of improvement maj^ as well be considered together, for in 
the present condition of the sorghum plant it is hard to draw the line between them. 
The different varieties which have become estabhshed cross so readily with one 
another that where variations occur, in a field of oane, for instance, it is often diffi- 
cult to say positively whether it is a ti-ue sport, whether it is from one seed of a dis- 
tinct variety accidentally introduced, or whether it is from a seed that had been cross- 
fertflized from a different variety. Doubtless both causes of variation obtain to a 
large extent, for the one is a natural consequence of the other; that is, on account 
of the readiness with which two individuals cross, a large number of varieties have 
been produced, and, as many of these are not well established or fixed, they exhibit 
a constant tendency to revert to original types, thus showing variations. Whether 
the wide vaxlations shown in the diflei'ent kinds of sorghum are due more to cross- 
ing or more to type variation is a question it is unnecessary to discuss here. It is 
sufficient to show that such capability for variation does exist. In the work done 
at this station no distinction could be mad© between variations produced byxrossing 
and those which were true sports. As this season's work was only the begmnmg it 
was impossible to obtain true artificially-produced crosses, that is, variations produced 
by the careful cross-fertilization of two distinct and definite types. The plots called 
** crosses " were planted from seed heads obtained by Mr, Denton from various fi:eld3 
of sorghumv aM were simply variations from the general type of the cane growing 
about them. In the great majority of these cases, the canes produced from this 
seed showed such weS- marked reversions to two well-defined types that it was a 
pretty fair presumption that they actually did result from the cx'oss-f ertilization of 
those types; but of course such work should, in the future, be carried out upon 
known tyrpes, a^tifioial^ 

aENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CROSSES, 

Eolreuter says: -' He who would produce new varieties should cross varieties," 
Darwin says: In regard to thebeheficlal effect of crosses between varieties there 
is plenty of evidence*" **The crossing of two forms which have long been ouiti- 
vated implies that new characters actually arise some of which may be valuable 
and permanent." It would be superfluous to quote more, for Gartner, Herbert, 
Sageret, LeGoq,^Naudin, and many other eminent experimenters speak of the won- 
derful vigor, size, tenacity of life, precocity, and hardiness of hybrid productions. 

It is stated in ' ' The Sugar \Beet" * that " if a superior variety of beets be placed 
near another variety the tesult wtH be most advantageous, and it may be concluded 
from these experiments which we indorse that the resulting race otII for the time 
being be richer in seed> and that the roots grown therefrom will contain a sugar 
content more regular, etc., than had existed in either." , 

In regard to the effect of crossmg varieties it can be said that it seems to mcrease 
the vigor of the plants sometknes in a wonderful degree, The crossed canes are 
of ten much larger and taller, and often have much heavier seed heads than either 
parent form, A crossed cane is sometimes earlier, often later in maturing than 
either parent. Some crosses breed toie to the new type from thestart and show no 
tendency to reversion; but usually the first season the crossed seeds are planted 
some of the plants revert^ some to one parent for m, some to the other, and some are 

' ~ The Sugar Beet," by Lewis E. Ware. 
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intermediate forms. If now see<J of the type preferred is selected and planted again 
the new plants sliow less tendency to revert, by continuing the selection and thraw- 
mg out varying fonns J the new type is fixed and becomes a new variety. There is 
greater tendency to reversion in 'Violent " erosses between dissimilar form^j than in 
crosses of allied forms. A cross may be slight or complete, in fact, there may be 
several crosses between two varieties. For instance, a fixed cross between the 
Early Amber and the Orange may resemble the Early Amber more; another cross 
between the same varieties may resemblo the Orange more. Three a\nes talcen 
from a plot of this hist cross showed by analysis a higher percentage of sugar than 
any other in the season's work, with one exception. 

ADVANTAGES OF BOHGHUM OVER SUGAE CANE ON ACCOUNT OF THE EASE WITH 
WHICH VAllXATIONS ARE PEODUOED IN THE FOEMBB. 

Dr, Morris, formerly director of the Jamaica Botanical Gardens, where an experi- 
mental plantation of sixty to seventy varieties of the sugar cane is maintained, in 
an address before the London Cham W of Cd 

It is well known that tte sugar cane does not i>rodiice seed, and hence it is im- 
possible to impix^ve it by any process of hybridizing and crossing f ound so beneficial 
to other plants. New vi^rieties amongst sugar canes arise generally in the form of 
bud variation, These occur very seldom, and possibly amongst thousands of acres 
not one cane will be detected wiuch exhibits any" well-marked charaGteristics. 
Planters, liowever, should be keen to notice any canes that show a departure from 



of being improved purely by cultivation and experimental processes like those 
which have improved the beet, this w^ould be one of the most effective means of 
benefiting the industry," 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON SPORTS'' OR SPONTANEOUS VARUTIQN^. 

It is well known that new varieties sometimes suddenly and spontaneously appear 
in plants, The^^ are oreated by bud variation. A peach tree suddenly produces a 
branch which yields nectarines, A plum tree which had yielded yefldw plums for 
forty years produced a single bud which produced a new and valuable permanent 
variety , the red Magnum Bonum plum, The variations in tlie tropical sugar cane 
werO: entirely produced in that way, as has already been shown by the statements of 
Professor Morris, just quoted. In Mauritius a sugar ca-iio of the ribbon variety pro- 
duced two new canes, a green cane and a red one. This was considered an astonish- 
ing variation there. The causes of such variations are unknown. It is only known 
that they do occur, and that valuable new varieties sometimes suddenly api^eai*! 
The history of some of the varieties of sorghum would seem to indicatev so far us 
it iS; [possible to obtain accurate information of such matters, that they ori^nated 
in this way. In Indiana, in a field of Chinese cane, a single cane ripened two weeks 
earlier than the other canes; this variation was preserved and named the Early 
Aniber, It is the most widely known of all the varieties of sorghum. In the ex- 
perimental field of this station there were growing Early Amber canes received 
from New South Wak^s, from Cape Town, and from many places, showing its wide 
distribution. 

In New York in a field of Early Amber only one cane ripened before frost. This 
variation w^is preserved and named by us Whiting's Early Variety. It matures ten 
days earlier than the Early Amber, it seems to be a sport from a sport. 

In Tennassee, in a field of Honduras a single cane ripened two w^eeks earlier than 
the other canes. This variation w^is preserved and was named Link's Hvbrid. It 
is one of the best varieties of sorghum for sugar manufacture. It has been known 
to have as high as 19,25 per cent, of caiio sugar in its juice by analysis. 



It may be said of the work done here in this direction that, in the first place, it 
established positively, in the judgment of those in charge, the fact of the very strong 
tendenep of this plant towards variability. This fact has, of course, been fre- 
(juontly noticed and commented upon heretofore, but as it seems very essential that 
it shdtild be thoroughly and generally understood, we tliink it advisable to enter 
into ail exposition of the evidence that was obtained to justify us in coming to the 
very decided conclusion we adopted upon this j)oint. The plots which were planted 
as crosses" at this station were in every case from single seed heads, selected by 



the types and should cultivate them 
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Mr, Denton, and which were Tery carefully cleaned and thrashed, special precau- 
tions being taken to prevent any accidental mixture of seed fro.at other scuiroes, 
Theise i>lots were then, in every case, the product of a Hingle head, '.i hoy siiow ed, 
in majority of cases, the greatest variation among tlie individual c;anets, 

Thi$ variability is well shown by a series of photographs taken by us, udiioii were 
intended to be reproduced as illustrations of this report; unfortunatoiy the nuid 
provided for such illustrations was exhausted so that they had to be omitted. Tlioy 
represent a number of seed heads, all taken from the same plot, which wIiowcmI stnl<- 
ing variations from either parent type, as well as gradations runnii'ig bacl;: to er.cVh. 
In a plot planted from a single seed head which was evidently a cvoi^.s bjitv/eeu tin? 
Orange and India, for instance, heiid,s were selected which gave the greate^^t varia- 
tions and gradations betAveen the India type, with its white seeds and riither It/o^e 
head, to the Orange, with its reddish-colored seeds and compact head. Anotber 
represents the range of variations between the Honduras and Red liberian, twt! 
widely different varieties, with the small round seed of the Liberian type set cloincly 
on the sprangie top head of the Honduras* TheBO photographs of the widely (Mf- 
f erent types produced from a single seed head would convince the most skeptical of 
the great ease with which variations can be i)roduced in sorghum, 

LIST OF CEOSSES, 



The following list gives the number of the exi^erimental plot with, the probable pa- 
rents of some of the crosses grown tliis season. Many plots are not included, as the 
characters shown by the canes did not distinctly indicate the origin of the var- 
iations. / 



No of 
plot. 



1X0 
111 

113 
114 
115 
117 

lis 

120 

m 

m 

128 
129 
131 
132 

m 

154 
135 
186 
137 
138 
139 
140 
142 
144 
146 
147 
151 
153 
'154 
155 
157 
158 

m 

163 



Probable crofcvs. 



New Orange and EArly Orange. 
Chinese ancl Llborian . 
Kansas Grannie and Amber- 
Golden Kod Cross. 

Kansati Ort\n^:^^ and A rjib!>r, 
Liberian and (xoldou Rod. 
Amber and Kam^ns Orange. 
Orange and WhitvJ India. 
Orang'e ami (..^hiuojio. 
India C'ro.ss. 
Do. 

India 'Mu\ GoXdi-m I^od. 

1)0, 

Orang-e and India, 
India and Cioidwi Kod. 
Kansas Omniij-e and India. 
Oranu'e and Golden ilod. 
Early Orange and Amber, 
Orange and India. 
India andAniber, 
Do. 

Oran^ and India. 

India Cross. 
Orange and Amber. 
Kaasaa Orange and G-oiden Bod. 
Do. 

Orange and India. 

Kansas Orange and Early Aniber. 

Amber and New Orange* 

Orange Cross, 

Amber Cross. 

India and Orange. 

Kansas Orange and India. 

India and Orange. 



JsO.Of 



1(»5 

im 

107 

m 

271 

174 
175 
17(> 
178 
179 
180 
181 
1S2 
183 
184 

m 

186 
187 
3SS 
193 
104 
193 

J97 
SOO 
201 

m 
m 

211 
212 



lYobablo cross. 



India and Orange. 
India and Amber. 

Do, 
India Cross. 

Do. 

Kansas Orange and India. 
New Orange Cross, 
.India Cross. 
India and Amber. 
New Orange and Early Orange. 
Oi'an.ge Cross, 
India and Orange. 
India Cross. 
Orange and India. 
Do. 

India and Amber. 
India Cross. 
Orang{j and India. 
Orange CrosB, 
Orange and India, 

Do. 

Do. 

Orange Cross* 
Do. 

Orange and India. 
Kansas Orange and India. 
India Cross. 
New Orange Cross. 

Do. 
India Cross. 
India and Orange. 
Orange Cross. 
India Gross. 
Orange and India. 



ANALYSES OF THE CROSSES. 



The following tables give only the solectod analyses of single canes from tlie 
crosses. They represent about 700 analyses, only tliose containing the highest per- 
centage of sugar, together with outward characters which entitled them to iJorpet- 
uation, having been subjected to complete analysis. 

Plots Nos. 153 and 184 gave probably the best results. 
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Analyses of single canes from Crosses. 



Ho. of 
plot. 


Date. 


No, of 
analysis. 


Degree 
Brix. 


Sucrose. 


Grlucose, 


Ooefneient 
of purity. 











Per cent. 


Per cent. 


62,33 


109 


Sept. 24 


403 


16.54 


10. 31 


2. 31 


113 


Oct. 10 


1070 


18.00 


13.24 


1.16 


73. 56 


■too ) 


Sept, 24 
Sept, 28 
Oct. 10 


409 


17,00 


11.37 


1.12 


60.88 


031 


17,20 


ll.;33 


1.73 


65.87 


128 


1050 


18, 50 


13.81 


1.20 


74,65 


130 


Oct. 10 


1042 


20.48 


15,20 


1.09 


74.21 


131 . * . ■[ 


Sept. 28 
Oct. 10 


501 
1059 


19.37 
20.00 


14. 39 
14.43 


1.18 
2.03 


74.29 
72.40 


132 


Sept. 28 


502 


19.42 


13.52 


1.65 


69.62 


133 


Oct. 11 


1229 


20. 05 


15. 03 


1,93 


72.78 


135 ,,A 


Sept. 29 
Oct. 11 


f)74 
1218 


20,37 
21.13 


14. 01 
16.33 


1.29 
.77 


69. 21 
77.28 


lof » . . •) 


Sept. 20 
Sept. 29 


585 
580 


20.20 
21.50 


15.32 
16.20 


1.21 
. .81 


75. 84 
75.63 


138 


Sept. 29 


500 


17.78 


13,45 


.09 


75. 65 


i*l5f . . . < 


Sept. 29 


013 


20.78 


15.04 


2.33 


74. 78 


Oct. 10 


1104 


20.07 
19.28 


14,95 


1.98 


74.49 


144 . . , . 


Sept. 29 


021 


14.08 


1.10 


70.14 


146 .... 


Sept, 29 


025 


19.28 


13,91 


1.82 


72. 15 


147 


Sept. 20 


003 


15.87 


11.61 


1.09 


73. 10 


148., 


Sept. 29 


■ on 


20.88 


15,78 


1.03 


75. 57' 


151. 


Oct. 11 


1242 


21.33 


14.75 


1.57 


69, 15 
76.36 


153... 1 


Oct. 1 


052 


22.50 


17.18 


.58 


Oct. 11 


im 


22. 50 


10.85 


.91 


74.89 


165 


Oct. 1 


000 


20,09 


14.27 


1.00 


71.03 


150 


Oct. 1 


004 


18. 02 


12.15 


4.50 


65.25 


159 


Oct. 1 


073 


17.05 


12.49 


1.45 


70.70 


161...] 


Oct, 1 1 


1277 


20. 70 


15.40 


,80 


74.40 


Oct. 11 


1287 


19. 70 


14.89 


.81 


75.68 


162 


Oct. 1 


001 


18. a5 


13.84 


1.24 


73, 42 


103 


Oct. 1 


700 


20. 47 


15.58 


1.30 


75.87 


165, , . ■! 


Oct. 1 


711 


19.47 


14. 52 


.53 


74., 58 


Oct. 12 


1332 


19.42 


14.:^ 


.69 


73.89 


1.06 


Oct. 13 


1401 


19,78 


15.04 


.75 


76.04 


108... . 


Oct. 1 


738 


18.60 


14. 08 


.75 


80,5-1 


{ 


Oct. 2 


753 


20.30 


14.44 


1.53 


71, 13 


173...-^ 


Oct. 10 


1007 


21.20 


14.28 


1.90 


67.36 


] 


Oct, 12 


1433 


21.70 


10.29 


1.19 


75.07 


1*4... -j 


Oct. 2 


762 


18, 43 


13.25 


2.02 


71,89 


Oct. 12 


1412 


21.00 


14. 80 


2.05 


68,60 


175 


Oct, 2 


709 


18.20 


12.11 


2.82 


66, 54 


170. .,. 


Oct, 2 


776 


19.93 


14.81 


1,76 


74,31 


178 


Oct. 2 


780 


19.50 


14.32 


1,29 


73.44 


180 


Oct. 3 


811 


20.00 


14.14 


1.05 


70. 70 


182 , 


Oct. 12 


18.57 


20.28 


13. 06 


1.53 


()8.84 


184 


Oct. 12 


1344 


21.78 


16.40 


1,01 


75.30 


208 


Oct. 2 


840 


19.00 


12. 99 


1.28 


68.37 


209 


Oct, 2 


833 


20.03 


14.43 


1.17 


71. 99 




Oct. 2 


830 , 


19.03 


14.84 


1.38 


75.60 


288. 


Oct. 9 


1028 


17.48 


13. 14 


2.07 


75.17 




Oct. 5 


dm 


19.50 


14, 05 


1.04 


75. 13 


239. ..-j 


Oct, 8 


1010 


20. 14 


15,^54 


1.55 


75,67 




Oct, 8 


1012 


19.84 


15. 17 


2.23 


76.46 



ANALYSES OIT VARIATIONS IN STANDARD VARIETIES. 



Th<3 following table gives some of the results of analyses pf individual cau#s 
which were taken from the plots of some standard varieties, and which showed 
some desirable variation from tlie type of the variety. The variations chosen were ♦ 
in the line of the improvement of the variety. For example, the variations selected 
from the Honduras were individuals which ripened earlier than the re^of the plot; 
' those of the Link's Hybrid were canes which showed more or less freedom from the 
faults of the variety* As with the crosses , the analyses giyen are the chosen ones 
of a large number of analyses, for none of the canes which showed simply an im- 
provement in external characters were saved, unless they showed at the same time 
a good content of sugar and a high coefficient of purity. These will be reserved for 
planting another seasonc 
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No. of 
plot. 


Date. 


No nf 

CvUCblJr 


i/Cgl CO 


Sucrose. 


aiucose. 


rtl* TMiT'it'.'tr 

VX ^xXUVJt n 


Eemarks. 










Percent, 


Per cent. 














283 


14.43 


9.07 


1.83 


62. 38 


1 








Sept. 3 


266 


13.i>$ 


8,46 


2,37 


62.53 








Sept. 17 


306 


17.84 


12. 14 


.79 


68.05 








Sept, 17 


313 


18.72 


12.59 


1.18 


67.25 




■ Honduras. 






Sept. 17 


316 


18.33 


12. 28 


2.74 


66. 99 










Sept. 20 


338 


'18.28 


12.70 


2.65 


69.47 










Oet, 20 


21 IS 
4>X10 


9n an 


i A on 




i'i, Uv 






S80..,- 




Sept. 21 


340 


18.82 


13»04 


.99 


71.18 








Sept. 21 


m 


17.52 


12.07 


.81 


68.89 




■Waubansee. 






Sept. 21 


393 


15.35 


9.58 


1. 18 


62.41 






fm.,.., 


Sept. 25 


478 


18.13 


13. 96 


.91 


77.00 




WMting's Early, 


89 


Sept . 25 


500 


18,78 


13.64 


2.94 


72.63 




Late Orange, 


68 

G7.. . 




Sept. 28 


521 


17.21 


14.42 


.76 


83, 79 




Early Orange. 




Oct. 3 


893 


19.20 


14.04 


1.37 


73. 13 




White Mammoth. 


233 


Oet. 3 


911 


19.08 


14.79 


1.06 


77.52 




OMnese, 




Oct. 3 


949 


22,31 


16,93 


,55 


75.89 


Link's. 



The unnamed plots dalso contained a great many interesting variations, selections 
from which are given in the f olloT\ing table : 

Analyses of variations in the unnamed varieties. 



No. of 
plot. 


Date, 


No. of 
analysis. 


Degree 
Brix. 


Sucrose. 


Glucose. 


Coefficieat 
of purity. 


9 


Sept &4 






Percent, 


Per cent. 




428 


18.67 


13.84 


.80 


74.13 


33,.... 








Sept. 25 


509 


19.48 


13.17 


2.61 


67.61 


37..... 




Sept. 22 


396 


19.60 


14.26 


1.04 


72.76 


45..... 




Sept. 22 


406 


19.60 


13.92 


.44 


71.02 




Sept. 22 


410 


20.74 


14.86 


.37 


71.65 






Sept. 21 


360 


20. 60 


14.83 


.70 


71.90 






Sept. 21 


864 


19.62 


13.47 


1.54 


68, 65 _ 


46..... 




Sept, 21 


365 


20.19 


14.79 


.76 


73.25 




Sept, 21 


366 


20.75 


15.14 


^ .77 


72.96 






Sept, 21 


372 


19, 15 


13.74 


.59 


71.75 






Sept. 21 


373 


19.92 


14. 67 


.64 


73.61 






Sept. 21 


374 


19.35 


13.68 


1.07 


70.70 


48....- 




Sept. 21 


377 


^.78 


14.27 


2.09 


68.67 






Sept, 25 


514 


18,31 


12.86 


2,30 


67,50 
71,85 


50.,..- 




Sept. 4 


290 


18.44 


13.25 


1.01 




Sept. 24 


444 


18.48 


13.57 


• 95 


73.43 



IV. 



Experiments in the Selection of SeAd from Indiyibual Ganes Show- 
ing A High Content of Sugar. 



YABIABILITY 



op SORGHUM CANES IN THEIR CONTENT OF SUGAR. 



As might be expected of a plant which varies so much in the outward characters 
of its individuals, sorghum canes vary greatly in the chemical composition of their 
contained juices. Even in canes of the same varieties, showing uniform outward 
characters, and of uniform appearance and development, great differences will be 
found m the composition of the juice from individual canes; in fact, the variation 
in this respect seems much greater and more pemstent tlian in the outward appear- 
ances of the plants When the variety itself is not uniform, and the mriatlons due 
to mtsed races are added to the variations of the individuals, the most remarkable 
extremes are produced. This can be seen by examining the analyses of individual 
canes of crosses given in the section on experiments with crosses, from which the 
following table is selected to illustrate the possible differences between different 
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canes erowiae in th© mm^ plot. The canes were selected from a plot of Honduras 
whidi showed faMy mniform character, in the endeavor to ^b^^^ eady rype^^ 
of that variety; and probably some werenot matm-ed so well as others, tJiougii ui. 
seed from all was f)erf ectly hard, 

PoUrizaUon of setected canes from Honaurm. 



No, 



3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 

r. 

9 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



Degree 
Brix. 



6.93 
14,43 
13.53 
13.47 
10.47 
1440 
Il.tto 
10.04 
11.05 



14.15 
17.05 
15.88 
15.34 
15/S4 
15.54 
10.67 



Highest . 
Lowest. . 



Sucrose. 



Per cent. 
.20 
9.07 
8.46 
8.16 
4.31 
7. 40 
5. 78 
1.51 
5.24 
,10 
8. 25 
11.41 
10.92 
9. 33 
7.51 
6,50 
11,58 



11.53 
,10 



The following table shows the yariation of individuals m a welUestablished and 
uniform variety. Thev were Belected with this end in view from a remarkably imi- 
form plot at Eariy Amber, and a particular effort was made to ^e the canesa^ 
nearly of tlu^ same size and general appearance, the same maturity, ana tiie same 
conditions of growth as possible. All were taken from the «ame row. 

PolaHzatmi of average caries f rom Early Amher. 



No. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 



Degree 



15.50 
15.70 
14.50 
18.00 
16,74 
14.74 
15.44 
18.44 
17.2^1 
17.4^1 
USi 
17,74 
17.52 
17.32 
17.32 



Sucrose. 



Highest 
Lowest . 



Per cent. 
10.80 
12.02 

7.54 
12.78 
10.30 

8,5B 

9.58 
13.25 
11.61 
11.99 

8.08 
12.71 
12.04 
10.53 
10.88 



13.25 
7.54 



While the difference m not bo groat m in the previous table it will he seen that 
tiiere is a difference of nearly Q per cent, of sucrose between the richest and poorest 
canes In fif teen samples. 

DIFFICULTIES IN TOE SELBCTION OF SEED AGCOEDINa TO CONTENT OF SUGAK IN 

THIS CANF,. 

It is much more difHcmlt to select the best individuals of a sugar^^roducing 
than of plants raii^ed for other ])urposea in which the relative merit of theinclmdi.aib 
can be seen by outward appearances. Thereare no Imown reh^le ^"^^war^^^ 
which indicate that a certain cano contains more sugar than the others, in a garaen 
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one canBelect the finest vegetables, in the orchard the finest fruits, in the grain fields 
the finest ears of corn or of wheat either by the eye or by the weight or by very sinaple 
tests; but sugar is inside the caneB, mingled with other substances, The weight of 
the canes or tlieir appearance is not a reliable measure of the sugar which they con- 
tain. Handsome canes may contain but httle sugar; canes inferior in appearaaice 
may yield sugar well. The' sense of taste is not a reliable test, for the sugar in the 
Juice is masked by other substances. A sugar cane which shows by analysis 13 per 
cent, of sugar tastes much sweeter than a sorghum cane which shows 15 per cent. 
The sorghum plant will be improved but slowly if selections of seed are made 
only by the size or weight or appearance of the canes, or by simijlo selections of the 
finest appealing seeds. 

In two thousand analyses and polarizations of cane juice made at this station there 
were no reliable and constant otitv/ard marks observed by which the canes whicli 
contained most sugar could be selected. The degree of maturity was the only sign, 
and selections of the rickeBt caBt:^s can not be made by that. 

When the siigar-beet growers attempted to improve the sugar beet they met witli 
the same difficulty, Tii'oy were -wellavi-are that the hereditary principles which are 
known to apply to animals also apply to plants. They knew that the individual 
beets which actually contaiixed more sugar than the others should be saved for 
planting. 

But the characteristic points of beets which are rich in sugar vary so that they 
are not reliable guides in selecting beets for seed. Knauer invented a machine 
which separated beets into piles according to their weight in order to select the 
heaviest, not the largest, beets for seed. And beets were placed in a solution of 
salt water of a certain density; the beets which sank were saved for seed. These 
methods were not reliabie. To Vilmorin is due the credit of introducing the 
methods by which the sugar beet has been so wonderfully improved. He observed 
that a cylindrical piece could be taken from each beet without injury to the plant. 
These sample pieces were separately tested to determine theirvalue in sugar manu- 
facture, and only the beets which Vv^ere proved to contain more sugar than the 
others were saved for seed. To show the zeal with v/hich the work of improving 
the sugar beet was done it is only necessary to say that at the Paris Exposition of 
1878 there were twenty exliibitors who clainied to have produced improved varieties 
of the beet. Deprez et Fils, of France, had an agricultural laboratory with faciU- 
ties for making two thousand analj^ses bf beets daily. With the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Violettethey produced three important new varieties of the sugar beet, which 
are known as Improved Deprez; 1, 3, and 3. 

It is evident that the sorghum industry should profit by this experience of the 
beet industry, and that sorghum seed should be saved only from individual canes 
which yield well in sugar. 

METHOD OF WORK EMPLOYED AT THE ST'ERLING EXPERIMENT STATION* 

Owing to the pressure of work at this station the past campaign, and the attegatioa 
given the crosses, the Belection of seed from the best individual canes of the estab- 
lished varieties was not instituted until late in the season, and coiiid not be carried 
out on the earlier varieties ; the selections should properly be made, of course, at 
the maximum of maturity of the cane. The plan of work was as follws: A large 
number of canes were selected from the plot, care being taken that those selected 
shouJd show no outward faults of form, and should be average canes in size and of 
good healthy appearance. A large number of such canes were brought into the 
station barn and laid out in serial order, the heads cut off, a label with nmnber 
attached to each, and a corresponding number placed on a receptacle to contain the 
juice. Two men were kept busy turning the hand-mill, while a third kept the 
juices in proper order. As soon as the juices were obtained they were poured into 
hydrometer jars, and when they had stood long enough to permit of the escape of 
the air bubbles, their density was taken roughly with a spindle. If the reading did 
not come up to a certain standard, the juices and corresponding seed heads were 
rejected. The standard used depended u]K)n tlie richness of the variety of cane 
from wliich the selections were made, being placed at 20"" or even 21° Brix for very 
rich varieties like the Link's Hybrid. The few juices which passed the test were 
sent to the laboratory for eompiete analysis, and the corresponding seed heads care- 
fully preserved. From the complete vanaiyses, still further selections were made, so 
tha* ultimately a fe^v seed heads were saved, showing great richness and purity of 
juice. Erom 500 to 1,000 canes could be tested in this wa;y in a day. Some of the 
canes obtained by this method of selection were very rich in sugar. The following 
toBtances serve to show this: 

A plot of link's Hybrid, of which the highest analysis from average sample had 
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been 14» 09 percent, sucrose^ gave by selection from about 500 canes four which went 
over 15 per cent. Another plot of the same variety, showing by analysis of an 
average sample 13.24 per cent, sucrose, gave by selection from 500 canes three which 
had over 16 per cent, sucrose in the juice. An average sample of a plot of Liberian 
cane gave 14 per cent. ; 500 canes were taken from different parts of the plot, and 
one cane gave 17.59 per cent, suci'ose in the juice, three gave over 16.5 per cent., 
and twelve over 15.5 per cent. An average sample of the Planter's Friend, a new 
variety from Austraha, gave 11.63 per cent, sucrose; selections from 1,000 canes 
gave three which contained over 15 per cent, sucrose in the juice. Such instances 
might be multiplied, but sufficient evidence has been given to show the possibilities 
in this method of improvement. The selections have all been preserved, and can 
be planted and observed another year if means are afforded the Department for 
carrying out the work. 

The following table gives the highest analyses obtained in each of five varieties by 
selection; 



Highest analyses of single earns hy selection from standard varieties. 



Vaiiety. 


Bate, 


No. of 
analysis. 


Degree 


Sucrose, 


Glucose, 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
purity. 




Oct, 17 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 18 
Oct 10 
Oct. 13 


1953 
204,0 
g03G 
1831 
1508 


SI. 71 
22, 18 
SI. 70 
S3, 00 
19.68 


Per cent. 
17.69 
17.05 
15.92 
16.65 
14.71 


Per cent, 
1,97 
.67 
.69 
.83 
1,25 


81.48 
76.87 
75.38 
70.68 
74,75 



V. EXFERIMENTS IN IMPROVEMENT BY MeTHOBS OF CULTIVATION. 

It is a rule in agricultural science that to obtain the best results the individual 
plants must be given the most favorable conditions possible for full development. In 
the effort to improve the sorghum plant methods of cultivation Avill play an impor- 
tant part. Very httle attention has been paid heretofore to this subject, the cheap- 
est and easiest methods being followed, and the sorghum crop has had about the 
same cultivation as is given to the corn crop. In the work at this station no very 
extensive experiments could be made on different methods of cultivation, but a num- 
ber of practical points were evolved which may be stated as our views on the best 
methods to be followed without going into details as to the evidence upon which the 
conclusions were based. 

It is desirable in growing cane for sugar mantifacture that as' nearly as possible 
all of the plants in one field should ripen at one time. If in one row there are some 
canes fuUy ripe and other canes immature, it will not bo easy to harvest the canes 
at the time when each contains its maximum of sugar. It is a point of advantage 
to have all come up at the same time. This can best be accomplished by planting 
the cane on freshly-plowed land the same day the land is plowed and by being care- 
ful to cover the cane seed at a imiform depth with earth. This insures as uniform 
a start a^ possible for the canes, and while it noay seem a trifling matter, it often 
materially affects the result. 

After the young plants come up a serious problem arises, and that is, how to cul- 
tivate the p&ats, to pulverize and loosen the soil, and to destroy the weeds without 
injuring the roots on which the development of the plants depends. Great injury 
is done to the roots of canes when the cultivator works deep and close to the plants 
after they have attained considerable size. This injury is perhaps greater than 
most persons suppose. It appears to be proved by a very simple experiment. If 
the roots of a hill of cane are cut aU around the hill with a spade at a distance of 6 
inches from the canes to a depth of 6 inches from the surface when the plants are 4 
inches high, and if this process is repeated once a week until the canes are 4 feet 
high, the canes thus treated will be found to ripen later and to be inferior in all re- 
spects. In wet seasons the injury is not so great as in dry, but injuries are caused 
to growing plants by the cultivator as with the spade. 

To avoid destroying and mutilating the roots of growing canes it seems better to 
give deep and close cultivation while the plants and their roots are small, and when 
the first cultivation is given to use long and narrow shovels which work near the 
canes, and with a slow and steady team give close and deep and thorough cultiva- 
tion before the rootlets are expaaaded sufSiciently to be injured by such cultivation, 
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In the succeeding cultivations shallow shovels," that is, shovels having such form 
that they do their work at and near the surf ace o^ the soil, should work near the 
plants, while deeper cultivation may be had at a distance from the plants which the 
roots have not reached. The form preferred in the experiments at this station is 
known as the * ' Eagle's 01aw«" It consists of eight small shovels which are attached 
to the beams of a two-horse cultivator, four shovels working on each side of the row 
of cane. The form of these shovels is such that they do not enter the soil deeply, 
they thoroughly pulverize all the surface soil and destroy weeds, and work close to 
the growing plants vrtth little injury to the roots. 

We have alluded to these points because we believe the yield of sugar is often ma- 
terially lessened by injuring the roots of the canes. Mutilation of the cane plants 
above the surface of the soil is known to produce a lessened yield of sugar, and in- 
juries to the caae plants below the surface doubtless decrease it also. Many cane 
growers as they lay by" their cane crop or finish the cultivation, and see its deeply 
and closely cultivated canes free from weeds do not realize that while destroying 
the weeds they nearly destroyed their cane plants, and while working /or their canes 
they were really working against them and against their yield of sugar. 

VI. Miscellaneous Expeeiments and Results of Observations. 

ANALYSES OF SAMPLES FROM ARKANSAS. 

The capabilities of Arkansas as a sorghum-growing State have never been very 
extensively investigated. The Sterling Sirup Works received this fall a bundle of 
cane from one of the prairie counties" of Arkansas, and the different samples were 
analyzed at the station with the following results: 



Analyses of cam from ArJcansas^ sent to Sterling Sirup WorJcs, 



Variety. 


No. of 
analysis. 


Degree 
Brix. 


Sucrose. 


Glucose. 


Coefficient 
of purity. 








Percent 


Percent, 






645 


20.25 


13.80 


2.84 


68.1 




546 


20.25 


8.68 


8.47 


18. 




547 


18.25 


11.05 


5.24 


61. 




548 


19.25 


14.24 


2.23 


. 74, 



As a general rule samples of sorghum sent from one point to another by express 
are so much inverted that the analyses are worthless; and then when samples of a 
few canes are selected by persons not familiar with the plant, the largest and finest 
looking canes are chosen, which generally give a lower per cent, of sugar than aver- 
age-sized canes* In view of these facts the above analyses make a remarkably fine 
showing for the locality which produced the canes; the samples all consisted of 
quite large, fine canes, but still gave a good analysis. The sample of Texas Eed was 
a tremendously large cane. The samples of Honduras and Chinese had evidently 
inverted BUghtly, the others very little. 

Another lot of samples received by the sirup works from Thomas Lester, Stuttgart, 
Ark.; consisted of the following varieties: Gooseneck, Honduras, and Orange, As 
the analysis showed all to be badly inverted, it is not worth while to give the results. 

PEOGRESS OP THE BEET-SUGAR INBUSTBY* 

The interest in the manufacture of sugar from the sugar beet in 
this country is constantly increasing. 

During the past season the Department distributed quite a quan- 
tity of sugar-beet seed to various parts of the country, and a number 
of samples grown by farmers in different localities has been sent to 
Washington for examination. The culture of the sugar beet has 
extended in the State of California^ and in addition to the factory 
operated at Alvarado, the reports of which have been published in 
preTious documents ^ a large factory has been established by Mr. 
Ulaus Spreckels and others at Watsonville, Gal. The corporation 
is known as the Western Beet Sugar Company, and has a capital 
stock of 1500,000. The operations of the first year were very suc- 
cessful, and through the kindness of Mr. Spreckels I am enabled to 
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append a statement giYii;^g the r(5stim(5 of tlie work done, expenses 
incurred, and amount and value of sugar made: 

Rectwitulation of the workings of the Western Beet Sugar Company^s factofy at 
Watsonville, Santa Cruz Coimty, Cat ^ for the campaign ending December 19, 
1888* 

Sugar, freight from WatsoiiviUe to San Francisco $2, 936. 55 

Coal .total cost. . 17, 267. 00 

Coke do..., 1,658.93 

Fuel oil do..,. 11,356.03 

Wood , do.... 990.50 

Lime rock , . . ; ; do 1, 780. SO 

Sugar bags do. ... 1, 740. 84 

Soda do... . 13.39 

Tallow do... . 57.21 

Expense labor, etc 21 , 09 1 . 27 

(Beets) incidentals 2, 575. 82 

Cost of beets 71, 055. 89 



132, 522.22 



Which is the cost of mantifactixring 1,640 tons sugar delivered free 
on board in San Francisco. 

We have received for 8,280,000 pounds sugar 183, 464. 70 

Making cost of sugar 



80 per ton of 3,000 pounds. 
Profit 29,932.48 



Beets consumed tons. . 14, 077 

Sugar produced do. . . . 1, 640 

Men employed : . , 135 

Time of run. , daj^s, . 61 

Beets, average polarization per cent. . 14. 60 

Beets, average sugar recovered do. . . . 11. 65 

Sugar, average polarization do 95. 40 

Sugar, average price per pound. . 5. 64 cents 

Beets, average price .per ton . , $5. 04 

No report has been received of tlie operations of the factory at 
Alvarado during the past season, and therefore I am not able to say 
whether or not the work was successfully conducted* 

Mr. Fred Hinze cultivated an experimental plot of sugar beets at 
Douglass, Kans., during the past season. Considering the dryness 
of the climate and the high temperature reached during the summer, 
the results appear to be favorable. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the successful cultivation of the stigar beet for manufact- 
uring purposes can not bo looked for in such a climate as obtains at 
Douglass. 

The analysed of the sugar beets at this station were made from 
time to time by my assistants at Douglass who had charge of the 
chemical work at the sorghum factory at that place. Following are 
the results of the work: 



Date, 


Brix. 


Suci*ose. 


Coeificient 
Of purity. 


September 3 
September Z 
September 3 
September ](0 
September 20 
September 20 
October 11 


13. m 
11. m 

16.74 
14.70 
14.43 
13.95 


Per CAint. 
f). S7 
7.06 
?^.16 
12.38 
9.47 
10.47 
11.98 


* 07. (54 
08. 30 
05.40 
73.90 
04.42 
73. 09 
75. U 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average .. 


16.74 
11.67 

u,m 


12.38 
7.95 

a. 36 
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Great suGcess also attended tlie growing of sugar beets in Nebraska 
at Grand Island* As will be seen by the following table^ samples of 
these beets were analyzed by varions chemists, and all found them 
excellent for sugar-making purposes. 



Brix. 


Sugar. 


Coefaeient 
of purity. 




Sugar. 


Coefficient 
of purity. 




Per cent. 






Per cent. 






14.0 


86.00 


tlG.O 


13.71 


85.70 




16.1 


85.00 


1:17.1 


14.2 


83.00 




17.5 


80.00 


§16.8 


13.10 


80.40 




19. S 


90.00 


liiao 


15.8 


8^J.60 


n9.r 


16.7 


84.00 


1:18,3 


15.20 


83. ,50 




19.8 


90.00 


ilia 4 


15.90 


83,40 


fl8.8 


16.4 


8^M0 ' 

i 









* Analyzed by Prof .William Huch, from Shoemingeu, Germany. 

t Beets harvested October 15, 1888, preserved in silo, analyzed Januarys, 1B89, 

^: Analvzed by Dr. Pauly, of Muhlbei^g, Germany. 

I Analvxed by Dr. SlueUer, of Ottleben, Germany. 

■! Analyzed by Dr. Janke, Trendlebush, Germany. 

Scxmples of these beets were also sent to the Department for an- 
alysis and entered as l^os, 6077 and 6078. The results of these analyses 
were as follows: 



Juice extracted . . . . 
Total solids in juice 

Sucrose 

Purity 



1 6077. 


6078. 


Per cent, 
56. 16 
ia40 
15. 38 
83. 59 


Per cent. 
54. 70 
18.80 
15.75 
&3.77 



' As will be seen by the above analyses these beets were very rich 
in sugar^ and if they could be grown in large quantities, which there 
is no reason to doubt, would indicate that in that locality the beet- 
sugar industry could be successfully established. 

Another set of samples which had been harvested for three months 
was stnt to the Department from Sturgis, Dak.., and entered under 
No. 6162, a rose-colored beet, and No. 6163, a white beet. These sam- 
ples wert sent by W, 0, Buderus, of Sturgis, Dak. On examination 
of these beets the following numbers were obtained: 





G162. 


G163. 








Per rent. 


Per cent. 








36.05 


42.77 








20,40 


21.48 


Suei'ose 






18. 32 


15,63 








05. 29 


69.97 



The low purity of the beets represented above was doubtless due 
to the fact that they had been harvested for a long time and no pro- 
cautions ta^ken to preserve them from deterioration. The analy^ses 
show that such beets could also be profitably used for sugar-making 
if worked up in a fresh state or preserved in proper kinds of silos. 

The Department has had so many inquiries concerning the sugar- 
beet industry that the Commissioner of Agriculture has decided to 
issue another bulletin on this subject embracing the more important 
matters in bulletins already pul>lished, and -which are entirely out 
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of print, and including the latest information accessible at the pres- 
ent time. 

The coast valleys of California^ large areas in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, parts of Nebraska, western and southern Michi- 
gan, northern Indiana, Ohio, and New York, and many portions of 
the New England States appear to be well adapted to the growth of 
a sugar beet rich in saccharine matter. 

There is every reason to believe that the production of sugar from 
the sugar beet in this country will bB vastly extended, and that beet 
sugar, in coniunction with sugar from sorghum and sugar cane, will 
be an important factor in the future sugar supj)ly^of the United 
States, • 



BIPOBT OP THE BOTANIST, 



Sir: I liaye tlie honor to transmit }ier€with my report for the past 
year^ together with soma papers on economic plants, and a report on 
the ^'pastoral resonrGes of Montana/- prieparedby Mr. K W. Ander- 
son, from jpersonal observation, Thi^ investigation of the grasses of 
the arid districts has been continued^ principally in Texas^ a full re- 
port of which will be published in a bulletin. An experiment sta- 
tion for the trial, in cumvat^^ grasses and forage plaints as 
give promise of nsefulness in an arid climate, has been established at 
Gar den City, in southwestern Kansas, and will be energetioa,Hy pros- 
ecuted during the coming season. 

Another grass station has been established in Mississippi, in con- 
nection with State Agricultural Experiment Station near Starks- 
ville, to investigate aiid exp^eriment with reference to grasses suita- 
ble for cultivation in the Southern States, If these stations^re faith- 
fully prosecuted through a sufficiently long period of time, I think 
the results will be highly beneficial to the grazing interests of the 
country. 



1, Beimaria oligostacMfa.— This grass has not been found hitherto 
except in Florida and Cuba, It has been collected near Jacksonville 
by A, H. Ourtiss, growing in ditches and on low grounds. It resembles 
some of the species of Paspalum, particularly P. vaginatum^ and in- 
deed can hardly be distinguished from the latter except by an exam- 
ination of the flowers. The stems have a creeping habit at the base, 
sometimes running several feet, and rooting at the joints every inch 
or two. At the extremity the stems rise upward for a foot or two 
and develop the flowers. The leaves are 3 or 4 inches long, and very 
narrow, frequently becoming involute (folded or rolled together 
lengthwise) and sharp pointed. The sheaths of the leaves ai^ loose, 
and generally as long as the joints of the stem. 

The flowers are borne in spikes at and near the extremity of the 
culms, usually about three, sometimes two, and rarely four or five. 
These spikes, are from 2 to 3 inches long, each with from ten to fif- 
teen closely appressed spikelets. In structure the spikelets are like 
those of Paspalum except in having but two stamens instead of three, 
and in having the flower glume either entirely absent, or reduced in 
size to a foui'th, a half, or three-fourths of the size of the other, 
AG 88 20 805 
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Generally tlie lower spikelets of eacli spike will have tlie lower 
glume absent^ and the upper spikelets willliave the lower glume in 
graded Bvzm to tlie uppermost, wliicli may have two fml empty 
glumes. The grass is nutritious and Yaluaole for feed, but proha- 
hly can not thrive except in the hot climate of the Gulf coast. 

Plate I, Fig. 1, is a figure of this grass; a, a spikelct magnified 
showing the one empty glume, the flowering gkimeS; palet, two sta- 
mens, and two styles. 

2. Paspali^m i^agma^tm also a native of Florida and 
of the hotter parts of America, and is so similar to the preceding 
that the same general description will apply to it. It however seldom 
has more than two spikes in which the acute spikelets have the reg- 
ular two empty glumes, and three stamens and two styles: It is not 
improbable that these plants may be found to be variations or forms 
of the same. 

Plate 1, Fig. 2, shows Paspahtm vagmatwn; &, a spikelct magnified 
showing the empty glumes, fl.owering glume, palet, three stamens, 
and two styles; c, front view of the flower; d, flower opened to show 
the flowering glume and palet, 

3. Paspahim MsUeJnim.^-^This grass is in habit very similar to the 
preceding, but usually grows on drier soil, with taller and more erect 
culms. The leaves are generally wider, the spikes are rarely more 
than two, the spikelets are smaller and more numerous with two 
empty glumes, and the flowers have three stamens. It has a wider 
range than P. wgrmaitm, being found in the Southern Stat^.s from 
Virginia and Tennessee to Florida and Texas, thence to California, 
and as far north as Oregon. This species, as well as several others 
of the genus, has received some attention in the South as being use- 
ful pasture grasses. Their creeping habit gives them stability and 
capability to endure drought, and they form a close, tenacious sod, 
well adapted to close pasturage. At the same time, under favorable 
circumstances, this species produces a large yield. Mr. W. A. Saun- 
ders, of California, writes recently as follows: 

Are you aware of the value of Pcif^j^ahmi dUtichxim for seeding pond-holes that 
dry up V or nearly so, in autumn ? Such ponds are usually spots of bare, stinking 
mud, but when weH set to this grass will yield all the way up to 80 tons (in the 
green state) of auiumn feed for stock, efipecially valuable for cows first ; then fol- 
low with sheep uixtil every vestige is devoured. Burely it has an immense food value 
in such places/ 

Plate 2 ^ho^i^B Paspalum disticliwn; a, a spikelct enlarged; the 
same expanded, sliowing the two empty glumes and the flower. 

L Setcwia viridis (Qv Foxtail).— In almost all cTiltiyated and 
waste grounds, partioularly in wheat fields after cutting, there is found 
an abundant after cro;g of what is called pigeon grass or foxtail. There 
are two species of this foxtail, which, although found in the same 
field, may be easily distinguished. One is Setaria ^atm, with an 
erect culm and cylindrical spike, and the bristles of which are usu- 
ally of a yellowish color. The other is the 56i^arta which 
has a weaker stem, the spike rather looser, tapering at the apex, and 
with the bristles longer, and green in color. In this species also the 
spikelets are rather smaller, the lower glume shorter, and the grain 
less distinctly wrinkled. The seeds of both kinds are eagerly sought 
for by birds and poultry in grain fields after haryesting. The grass 
is probably introduced from Europe^ 

Plate 3 gives a view of the grass' a, a single spikelot enlarged, 
showing the parts and the bristle beiow^. 
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5, OiMsmeniis setari us. —This grass is found in Florida and in otlier 
States near the Gulf of Florida, reaching to Texas, and thence into 
Mexico and other tropical countries. It grows in woods and shady- 
places. The stems are at first prostrate, often branching and root- 
ing at the joints* They send up a weak flowering culm, with a loose 
raceme 4 to 6 inches long, composed of five or six short, sessile, one- 
sided spikes, about half an inch long, each containing from six to 
twelve spikelets in two rows on the rhachis. The spikelets each con- 
tain one perfect flower, and one which is male or only rudimentary, 
and have three empty awned glumes, the lowest of which has the 
awn two or three times as long as the spikelet. The flowering glume 
is awnless, and like a Panicum. 

Plate 4 shows this grass j a, a single spikelet enlarged, showing 
the awned lower glumes, and the two flowers, one male, the other 
perfect. Although this grass furnishes a considerable amount of 
good wild forage, it is not probably adapted to general cultivation. 

6. Beckmamiia er^ti^ce/arT/m* (Slough grass). — This genus is closely 
related to Panicum and has considerable resemblance to some forms 
of Panicum crus-galli. It grows abundantly in the Kocky Mountain 
region from California and Oregon eastward as far as Iowa and Min- 
nesota, It is found in marshy ground and in sloughs, particularly 
in the neighborhood of streams. 

It usually grows in tufts, and is of a coarse growth, the stout 
roughish culms rising to about 3 feet in height; the thickish leaves 
are about half an inch wide and 6 to 8 inches long. These as well 
as the loose, long sheaths are strongly marked with numerous par- 
allel veins. The panicle is generally long and narrow, from 6 to 10 
inches long, and half an inch to an inch wide, composed mostly of 
many very short, closely set branches, which are more or less in- 
terrupted below, where the branches are generally longer, sometimes 
2 inches long and erect. 

The spikelets are crowded very closely together on the one-sided 
spikes, and each one consists of a pair of thickish, compressed, in- 
flated, boat-shaped, empty glumes, and between these, one lanceolate- 
acute flowering glume, of thinner texture, with its still thinner palet, 
and the stamens and styles. These are represented in Plate 5, a 
showing an enlarged spikelet, 6 the same expanded to show the sep- 
arate parts. In some localities this grass is abundant and forms a 
valuable resource for stock. The bottom leaves and sterile shoots are 
tender and much relished. Mr, F. "W. Anderson says: 

It makes good hay. When the plants are thick together the aftermath of slender, 
juicy leaves quickly grows j remaining green till quite late in the year. It is to be 
recommended for cultivation in low, wet meadows generally. 

Others, however, regard the grass as coarse and without value. 

7, Anilienantia rufa, — Culms erect^ 2 to 3 feet high, from strong 
creeping rhizomas; leaves rather rigid;, linear, 10 to 15 inches long, 
three lines wide^, abruptly pointed, and with the sheaths of a pur- 
plish color; panicle 4 to 8 inqhes long, narrow and loose, the 
branches in clusters of 3 to 5 or more below, flowering nearly to the 
base; spikelets on short, slender pedicels, loosely racemose on the 
branches, each containing one perfect flower, and one neutral or imper- 
fect one, the two outer glumes five-nerved, hairy, as long as or longer 
than the flowers; the i3erf ect flower with a rigid glume and palet, the 
sterile flower with a thin membranaceous palet. This species occurs 
in low and swampy pine woods in the Southern States from North 
Carolina to Mississippi. No efforts have been made in its cultivation, 
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Plate 6 represents this grass; a, a spikelet enlarged; the same ex- 
panded showing the separate parts. 

8. Amphicarpum PurshvL — An annual or biennial, erect^ rigid 
grass, growing !^ to 2^ feet high, in the sandy pine barrens of New 
Jersey, Delaware, and the Southern States, The leaves are mostly at 
the lower part of the cnlni, lanceolate, acute, rough (especially on the 
long sheaths), 4 to G inches long and three to four lines wide. The 
panicle is rather close, 4 to 6 inches long, the slender branches erect, 
sometimes single and sometimes in twos or threes, 1^ to 3 inches 
long J rather loosely flowered. The spikelets are sessile, or very 
short-stalked, and consist of a pair of lanceolate, acute, five-nerved 
empty glumes, and a single flower with rather rigid glume and palet, 
and with three stamens and two styles. These liowers, although ap- 
parently perfect, do not produce seed, but there is another kind of 
spikelet at the base of the culm which bears the seed. These are 
borne at the extremity of long, slender peduncles or secondary cnlms, 
one or two on each peduncle. They are twice as large as the spikelets 
of the panicle, and have thickened, many -nerved outer glumes, with 
the flowering glume and palet hardened. There are but two species 
of this genus known; the second one is found in pine-barren swanaps 
in Florida. They furnish a certain amount of feed in the sandy pine 
lands of the Atlantic coast. 

Plate 7 shows the plant with the two kinds of spikelets; a, perfect 
fiqwer enlaged; 6, the same expanded; c, the seed; cZ, a fertile flower 
enlarged and expanded showing the parts. 

9. Leersia Virginica. (Rice-grass). — This is a common grass in 
damp, open woods, and along the margins of streams. 

It is weak-stemmed and much branched, growing about 3 feet in 
length, with an abundance of bright-green leaves, 4 to 6 inches long, 
3 to 4 lines wide, and having rough margins. The main ^ culm and 
the principal bYanches are terminated with a slender panicle of 4 to 
6 branches, which are at first appressed to the main axis, but finally 
become spreading These branches are single and slender, from 1 to 
2i inches long, the lower part naked, the upper pa,rt closely flowered. 
The spikelets ax^e very small and consist of two glumes, inclosing the 
stamens and styles. The outer glume is broad-oblong, thickish, and 
much compressed or flattened^ and is rough on the back and margins 
with stiff, short hairs. The second glume is much narrower, and also 
rough on the nerves. There is no palet, but the stamens and styles 
are inclosed by the upper glume. 

This grass furnishes a part of the native feed in open, wet woods, 
and is sometimes sufl&ciently abundant to be cut for nay. 

Plate 8 is a figure of the grass; a, an enlarged spikelet showing the 
separate parts. 

10. Poa Andina. — This is one of the many^ bunch grasses" of the 
West, so named from its habit of growing in bunches* It is an in- 
habitant of all the interior mountainous country and of the high plains. 

It grows from 1 to 1^- feet high, with an abundance of root-leaves, 
which are about half as long as the culms, very narrow and stiff, 
folded or rolled together lengthwise, and very sharp-pointed. The 
leaves of the culm are very short, erect and stiff ; the lower one about 
3 inches ; the second, 1 inch long, and the upper one shorter ; all 
of them have loose, striate sheaths. The panicle is usually lancec^late 
or oblong, 3 to 3 inches long, and about half an inch wide, close and 
densely flowered ; the branches short (one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch), and mostly sessile and alternate, the lower one sometimes at a 
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short distance below the others. The spikelets are about three lines 
long, with five to seven crowded flowers. The empty glumes are thin, 
ovate-oblong, two lines long, the lower, one-nerved; the upi>er, broader 
and one-nerVed or faintly three-nerved below ; the flowering glumes 
are about two lines long,* more or less rounded on the back^ very thin 
and blunt at the apex, either nearly smooth or softly puberulent on 
the back, and ciliate on the margins. 

Attempts should be made to introduce this species into cultivation 
in the and districts. 

Plate 9, a figure of the grass; a, an enlarged spikelet; 6, a floret ex- 
panded and showing the separate parts. 

il. Agropyrum glaucwn (Colorado Blue-stem). — This species pre- 
vails on the western plains and in the mountains, and is well known 
to stockmen. It is generally known by the name of blue-stem, or blue- 
grass, and is sometimes called gumbo-grass. 

It is closely related to the quack-grass or couch-grass of the East- 
ern States. It has a stiff, erect culm and leaves, which are usually 
of a bluish-green color. On hard, dry soil, its growth is low and 
sparse, but on low, moist ground it often grows 2 to 3 feet high, 
and is considered valuable for hay. On the borders of ditches and 
on irrigated ground it yields a heavy cutting. The flowering spike 
has somewhat the appearance of a starved, beardless head of wheat. 
It has great persistence in the grou.nd- on account of its strong, run- 
ning rootstock. Whether it will, in cultivated ground, become as 
difficult to eradicate as its eastern namesake can not now be predicted, 
but where a persistent, nutritious grass is the great want of a coun- 
try, as on the arid plains, it is worth taking some risks. 
. Fig. 11 represents the species; a, an enlarged spikelet consivsting of 
the two empty glumes, and nine florets, two of which are expanded 
and show the separate parts. 

13, Plantago Fatagonica (Western Plantain). — The specific name 
which this plant bears would indicate that it was a native of Pata- 
gonia. It was probably first described from Patagonian specimens, 
but is extensively spread throughout South America, and into various 
parts of North America, particularly on the Pacific coast, and from 
Mexico into Texas, the u-reat Plains, and through the Mississippi 
Valley into British America. Within a few years past it has spread 
into many places in the Eastern and Southern States. It belongs to 
the plantain family (Plantaginaceae), and presents a number of 
marked varieties. 

It is a small, annual plant, seldom more than 10 or 12 inches high, 
and, like most of the family, has its leaves clustered near the ground 
and sends up one or more slender flowering stalks which are naked 
below, and above, present a close spike of flowers succeeded by seed. 
The leaves are very narrow, 3 to 5 inches long, with a few prominent 
ribs running nearly parallel from base to apex. The variety which 
is figured is generally clothed with soft, silky hairs. The flowers 
are small and present the characters common to the genus, which 
we need not here pai^ticularize. They are succeeded by the very nu- 
merous small capsules or seed vessels, which are oblong, with thin 
walls, and each containing two large seeds. These capsules have 
a remarkable way of opening to discharge their seeds. ISTear the 
middle of each capsule and passing round it horizontally is a line or 
mark, where, at maturity, the upper part separates like a lid, and 
exposes the contained seeds. 

Mr. F. W. Anderson states that in Montana this plant is causing 
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trouble in hay-lands. It is self -seeding and very prolifiG. The seeds 
ripen and spring up the same season and mature the next year. 
W here nothing hinders the development of the plant, by its very num- 
bers it drires out the gi^ama and blue-joint grasses in large patches. 
In the spring, just before the flowers open, a patch of these plants 
looks like hail on the ground at a little distance, owing to the thou- 
sands of white, silky-viilous spikes which rise in all directions. Stock 
do not like to eat tne plant, and farmers are beginning to detest it. 

Plate 11 represents this plant; an old spike gone to seed; the 
bracts are very conspicuous ; &, a younger spike in flower ; c, a very 
yomig spike ; Fig. 1 shows a back view of the flower with the calyx 
i^emoved; 1, a, the mark of circumscissile dehiscence ; Fig. 2, a 
front view of the flower, the calyx present and a short ; bract at its 
base ; Figs. 3 and 4, portions of empty capsules, front and oblique 
views, showing central placenta; Figs. Sand 6, dorsal and ventral 
views of a seed. 

Figs. 1 to 6 greatly enlarged, 

13. Lygodesmia juncea, — This is a hom.ely, scragged, perennial 
weed, prevailing throughout the Rocky Mountain region,. It _^is a 
naked-looking composite plant, closely related to the chicory plant 
of Europe. It grows about a foot higli, with a rigid stem and branches 
which are marked with fine ridges and furrows. The leaves are 
small and inconspicuous, the larger ones being linear-subulate and 
about an inch long, one at the' iDase of each of the branches, the 
upper ones becoming gradually reduced to small bracts or scales. 
Each branch is terminated by a single head about half an inch long, 
containing five flowers surrounded by an involucre of slender scales, 
and a few" much-reduced ones at the base. The flowers are all of the 
strap-shaped form, having a broad fringed summit, and of a rose 
color. At the base of the flower is the akenhim or seed, surmounted 
with a copious tuft of long, white hairs, constituting what is called 
the pappus. The akenes are linear and five-ridged or ribbed. 

Mr. Anderson states that the i)lant is native and common in Mon- 
tana, and has a deep, perennial root which it is hard to destroy. It 
is especially per nicioiis in vegetable gardens, where it easily chokes 
out young plants and causes much trouble. It will thrive in hot, 
dry weather, when most other plants are weakened by the heat and 
drought. Hoeing up the plants while the flowers are in bud is recom- « 
mended. The plant blooms and scatters seed from the end of Jixne 
till October, so that an enormous number of seeds are matured each 
season. In cultivated ground thej^lant becomes much distorted. 

Plate 12 represents tiie plant; Fig. a is a branching stem torn oft 
near the base; Fig. 6, a single floret; c, a seed with its pappus; d, an 
empty involucre showing five punctures on the receptacle where the 
florets were attached; a portion of a thicker stem, showing one of 
the larger leaves. 

14. Sbtemm //r-^oTOm (Wild Potato).— A lov/, herbaceous, much- 
branched and spreading j^lant of the same family as the common 
potato, growing on the plains from New Mexico northward into 
British America. The stem and branches are weak and decumbent, 
seldom over a foot long, but very numerous from one root. The 
leaves are alternate, 1 to 2 inches long, oblong in outline, deeply cut 
into lobes, from three to five on eacli side, and tapering below into a 
narrow margin. From the axils of the leaves there proceed slender 
jyeduncles or flower-stems, about an inch long, each bearing about 
three small, white or pale-blue flowers, which resemble those of the 
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common potato but smaller. Each of these flowers is sneoeeded by 
a small, greemsli berry, containing numerous small seeds. 

Mr. Anderson says of this plant, that live years ago it was com- 
paratiyely rare in northern Montana. It could then be found here 
and there on the prairies or near water-courses, but during the past 
three years it has notably increased, owing to the increased cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

The plant grows better in cultivated ground, and it is a fact worth recording that 
it grows hest of all in situations particularly suited to the development of the com- 
mon potato {Solammi lMbep<mm), In its fanal condition the plant spreads on the 
ground in mats 3 feet or more across, the branches usually rooting all along the 
parts touching the earth, and beai-ing many pale blue to purplish flowers. I had 
noted several years ago that potato-bugs live upon the leaves. In 1887 and 1888 an 
enormous crop of potato-beetle larvaa were produced, chiefly upon this weed. It is 
a regular swarming place for Colorado beetles, which lay eggs by the thotisands on 
the leaves every where* 

Plate 13 is a figure of this plant ; a, a flower and bud enlarged ; 
c, a cluster of mature berries, with a tnft of leaves; c\ a berry exit 
transyersely; e, a berry cut vertically. 

The grasses of Plates 1 to 11 are one-half the natural size. 



THE PASTQBAL RESOURCES OF MONT AFA. 
By F. W. Ahdseson, Special Agent 

Not many years ago this Territory was regarded as a part of the 
vast waste* called the Great American Desert Even her wealth 
of mineral resources was not realized^ a^nd the country was con- 
sidered fit only for the hunter, the trader, and the^ Indian agent. 
But at last, when: the rich mineral discoveries of Alder Gulch and 
Virginia City created such a stir, miners, adventurers, and fortune- 
seekers flocked to the Territory from all directions. It was then 
that people began to see in the mineral productiveness of the sail a 
promise of future greatness for Montana. Mine after mine was dis- 
covered, kee]Ding alive for years the feverish excitement incident to 
gold hunting on the bars," for nearly all mining in those days was 
plamr. Long years before the shriek of the locomotive echoed with 
shriller notes in Montana^s mountains the hoarse cry of the bull- 
whacker" and the sharp crack of his quirt affrighted th^ timid game 
f ceding peacefully on tlie mountain slopes. In those daya the value 
of a good mule or ox train was estimated at about $6,000 in gold, and 
many a fortune has been made, and often lost again, carrying pro- 
visions and implements of toil to the hardy pioneers of the T'erritory. 
Soon it was discovered that mules and oxen grew fat on the native 
grasses, thus^uggesting possibilities in another direction, viz/ that 
of stock-raising. At first it was feared the extreme cold of winter 
could not be withstood by cattle or horses on the open ranges. It 
was considered out of the question to feed hay, for that was worth $60 
a ton^ sometimes more. However, wintering cattle on the open ranges 
was triedv but with discouraging results, . A few of the originally 
imported stock still survived, and, in a measure, had become accli- 
mated. These passed through a m ilder winter than usual,' and spring 
found them in fair condition. They bore fine, healthy calves, and 
thus fresh hope was infused into the minds of experimenters. 

Erom that time on the stock business has steadily increased until 
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now it has reached magnilicent proportions; and as one tamyels over 
the Territory north, souths east;, or west^ he is x^ointed otit with pride, 
by the inhabitants, the costly residences and large herds of cattle 
owned by the cattle kings/' asthe snccessful men have been dubbed. 
Where Captains Lewis and Clarke^ the explorers^ over eighty years 
ago saw thousands of buffaloes, elks, and deer feeding on the open 
plains bordering the Missouri River, near the falls now roam thon- 
sands of horses and cattle which obtain sustenance the year rcnmd 
by eating the native grasses. Upon the same plains a hundred years 
ago the Indians' horses also grazed. 

MINING AND STO€K-BAISINa 

The two leading industries are mining and stock-raising, (Quartz 
mining i& now the chief branch of the former; but in -early t;imes 
placer mining, because of the remoteness of the country and difii- 
culty of access, was the only branch sought and pursued. The 
manner of raising stock is very simple. Horses and^^attle are per- 
mitted to roain over their owners' ranges at will, and are '^rounded 
up'' only for the purposes of branding, castrating, counting, and 
selling, all of which work is usually performed at stated times of 
the year. But sheep, although kept in large flocks or bands," 
are cared for by a shepherd or herder," partly because they scat- 
ter far and wide in small groups if left to themselves, and partly be- 
cause they need protection from wolves and coyotes. The average- 
sized band of sheep will probably contain 2,500 head, but many flocks 
number over 5,000 head; but these are too many for one man to prop- 
erly care for, and the weak, the old, and the lame animals have a 
hard time of it. 

While horses, cattle, and sheep all bring forth their young on 
the open plains, sheep are the only stock receiving any attention at 
this period. Extra men are employed during the ' 'lambing season," 
and the flock is generally divided up into tliree— those to lamb, those 
lambing (or within a day or two of it), and those that have lambed; 
this is done for obvious reasons. 

Cattle are raised for beef, no practical attention yet being paid to 
dairying: horses are raised for speed and endurance, very few draft 
animals being bred; while sheep are hardly ever raised for any pur- 
ose but wool-growing. But the time is close at hand when every in- 
ustry Gonneoted with these animals will receive its merited attention. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF MONTANA. 

The soxdliern and western pa7is, — Looking at a map of the Terri- 
tory one sees that the soutliern and western parts are much broken 
by small, isolated groups of mountains and hills. If one traveling 
over these parts wiE take time to few of these^inountains he 

will see at on<^, that this is thue ex^^ of the country. Far 

below him he will see valleys and plains of greater or less extent sur- 
rounding each little range. Looking towards any point of the com- 
pass he will see the same plains wandering between and around other 
isolated moxmtain groups in the distance, strongly reminding him of 
a great quiet lake, dotted with huge, rocky, often pine-clad islands. 
Tnese groups are all called ranges by the local inhabitants, but many 
of thenx seem too mnaU to deserve suc^^ / 

Looking at the map again one will observe the course of the main 
divide of the Ro<2ky M^>untains. Well defined and breads it retains 
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its individuality from near the northeast corner of Missoula County, 
through the eastern and central length of Deer Lodge County, and 
half through Silver Bow County on its eastern border. Here it be- 
comes broken and fragmentary. The Bitter Root Mountains extend 
along the southwestern border and continue all along the western 
line as far north as the forty-eighth parallel in Missoula Coimty. 
Much of the country between the Bitter Root Mountains and the 
main range is very rugged. So far as I have seen the prevailing 
rocks in these regions are gray granite, porphyry, slate, and lime- 
stone, but occasional large areas show oiitcroppings of a reddish-col- 
ored lava. Especially was this last feature observed in the vicinity of 
the McCartney Range in the northeastern corner of Madison County, 

The majority of the little mountain clusters contain in their bowels 
gold, silver, copper, and lead. Ironstone of several varieties is also 
abundant, so that iron and lime for fluxing the other metals are 
mostly near at hand, while the charcoal is made in the pine woods 
on the neighboring heights. In a few of the ranges free gold is 
found; very few of the diggings are rich, however, seldom paying 
more than ordinary days' wages ($3.50 to $6), while some few yield 
almost fabulous amounts per annum. 

The plains already mentioned are mostly high, often stony, and, 
so far as I have seen or heard, always dry. The mimerous valleys, 
through nearly all of which flows a stream of sparHimg water, are 
for the most part narrow, but very productive. The chief crops 
appear to be oats, wheat, timothy, and native ''bluejoint,'' potatoes, 
cabbages, turnips, and onions; corn is not grown as a regular crop. 
Fruit trees of any kind are rarely seen, and even then have only 
been planted by persons of unusually enterprising and progressive 
spirit. Even the small fruits, like gooseberries, currants, raspber- 
ries, and strawberries, are not cultivated, although ample evidence is 
given to show that they and other small fruits would do well; for 
many persons have volunteered the information that they go into 
the mountains once a year to pick a year's supply of these fruits 
for use in their families. 

In these valleys and up many of the mountain gulches grow several 
species of poplar and willow. The balsam poplar is the commonest; 
of the genus. Salix fiavescens^ var. scouleriana^ 8. rostrata^ and R 
longifoUa are the common willows. Occurring with these are also 
the blacker '• mountain birch {Betula occidentaliB), which sometimes 
attains a size rarely seen in the northern part of the Territory^ and a 
species of alder (^mu^ viridis)^ often growing to a height of 30 feet. 
Occasionally such evergreens as Juniperus communis and J". Virgin- 
mtia may be found also. On the mountain slopes several species of 
pine and fir occur. But the mountain tops are bare, or at most sup- 
port a scattered growth of dwarfed pine {Finns att)io<mUs^ Eng.). 

The high plains or benches for the most part produce a very thin 
growth of grass. In many localities are immense tracts, miles in 
extent, covered by sage-brush {Artemisia iridentata) growing to an 
average height of 4 feet; specimens are occasionally seen 6 feet high. 
The woody stems of this strange under-shrub are used as fuel in 
some parts. Another sage-brush {A. cana) is also common. It 
never IS so tall or robust as A. iridentata. Greasewood {Sarcdbatus 
vermiculatm)^ with its cruel spines, is abundant in many localities. 
It grows into a good-si25ed bush 4 or 5 feet high and very branching. 
The numerous short, rigid branchlets are usually tipped with a 
sharp point, giving them a spiny appearance. One may be severely 
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pricked in forcing his way tlirongli a patch of this shrub. I am in- 
f ormedj however, that this plants despite its formidable appearance, 
is eagerly sought by range cattle, which live upon it when the snov/s 
are deep. I have seen cattle munch the branches, spines and all, as 
composedly as a donkey eats a thistle. The local inhabitants in the 
spring, when the young shoots are green and tender, boil them as 

greens,'' and sometimes make pickles of them, too, I have not 
tasted cooked twigs, but have eaten the raw, succulent, linear leaver. 
The flavor is almost identical with that of the well-known samphire 
of our coasts; One more under-shrub contributes largely to the 
characteristic appearance of the southern and southwestern parts of 
the Territory, viz, Bigelovia graveolens, Ya,i\ alhicaiiUs. Like the 
sage-brush and greasewood it chiefly inhabits the high benches 
and dry bottoms. This variety seems to occur throughout the Ter- 
ritoryj but nowhere, so far as I have observed, is it so common as in 
the counties of Silver Bow, Beaver Head, and Madison. Here we 
find it averaging 3 feet high, making the plains yellow for miles 
in late summer with its prolusion of flowers, and in autumn impart- 
ing a peculiar grayish-green tint to the landscape. 'No animal seems 
to eat this plant, and, aside from the facts that it helps to cover the 
nakedness of the earth and draws a little moisture, it is to be re- 
garded as a troublesome weed. 

Agriculture, then, in the regions described is confined almost 
wholly to the narrow valleys and bottoms, along streams ; it is not 
a chief industry, and never can be, owin§ to the very nature of the 
coimtry. Mining takes the lead, stock-raising comes next. Here is 
a grand country for the latter purpose. Despjite its dry plains and 
abominably numerous steep mountains and hills, it is abundantly 
watered. Scarcely one of its thousands of valleys is 'without a 
brook or a river of the purest water, easy of access. In many local- 
ities the grass forms a close turf. In this respect the southern parts 
of Madison and Beaver Head Counties can not be excelled. In 
making a random guess I would say that fully three-fourths of this 
entire region would always be open to the interests of stock-growers 
of all kinds. It is a splendid country for the purpose. 

Northern and eastern Montana, — We now come to a wholly dif- 
ferent country: the general appearance, the vegetation, and even 
the climate, all different. Here we have the three grand resources, 
mining, stock-raising and farming, on a more nearly equal basis, but 
instead of mining, stock-raising takes the lead. And here wool- 
growing is an important item. 

Looking at a map of these parts ^e see^ a country abundantly 
watered and possessing only a few (comparatively) mountain ranges. 
The many creeks or brooks and larger streams all find their way to 
one of three great rivers. The central Aver, the mighty Missouri, 
then receives the two others — the Milk River from the north and the 
Yellowstone River from the south. Ascending to the summit of any 
convenient mountain in northern Montana, and looking as far as the 
eye can reach with the aid of a field glass or telescope, one sees a 

fraud series of beautiful rolling plains, thickly covered with grass, 
tere and there the winding valleys mark the courses of the streams. 
In the distance are mountains, purple, and blue, and gray. To the 
south and west one sees, though so far, the main range of the Rockies, 
its snow-clad peaks in bold relief. That range ca*n be distinguished 
at a glance from all others. 
Here we have a country pre-eminently fitted for pastoral and agri- 
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cultural fjursuits. The extent of range for stock would be simply 
inexhaustible were not the soil so rich that agriculture is rapidly tak- 
ing possession. In fact it is my opinion that in a very few years 
agriculture will have such a pre-eminence that herd laws will be en- 
actedj at least for the protection of farmers in this region. Agricult- 
ure is making gigantic strides. It has been satisfactorily proven 
that the justly celebrated wheat lands of Minnesota and Dakota can 
not surpass the bench lands of northern and eastern Montana. Hun- 
dreds of progressive farmers and others are planting timber and 
fruit trees, everywhere meeting with success. So it is easy to fore- 
see that in a few years the country will be so settled by farmers and 
growers of fine-blooded stock, who will keep their animals in pastures 
or other inclosures, that range stock will be crowded to the foot-hills 
and mountains, or else their owners will have to take them to those 
regions where there will never be a struggle between the tiller of the 
soil and the flock-master for possession of the field. 
If one will go over any portion of the region novv^ under consider- 



section, he will at once notice the difference in the vegetation. No- 
where here, except in the ^' bad lands'^ along certain portions of the 
Missouri River and in a few other parts, will be seen tlie sage-brush, 
Bigelovia, and gi^easewood, in any abundance. In going over the 
ground during summer the difference will be still more marked by 
the presence of a great variety of leg-uminous plants, many of them 
very beautiful in flower and foliage, which are dotted over these 
northern plains in ail directions. In my own herbarium are twenty- 
three species and several varieties, representing the genus Astragalus 
alone, all collected in this region. 

Along the small streams and rivers the common trees are Pomilus 
monilifera^ P. angustifolia^ P. tremuloideSy and more sparingly P. 
angidafa. Only one willow ever seems to become truly tree-like in 
size, viz, Salix amygdaloides. This species usually becomes of suf- 
ficient size for good^ solid fence-posts, and at times even larger. It 
is considerably used for that purpose. Professor Coulter in his Man- 
ual of Rocky Mountain Botany, page 335, quotes that a form of Salix 
cordata sometimes affords durable timber, adding that ^4t is alto- 
gether incredible that any form of S, cordata ever attains tree-like 
size." So far as personal observations enable , me to judge I think 
Professor Coulter is quite right. The very largest specimen of ^S", eor- 
dafa 1 ever saw was not more than 5 inches in diameter at the bottom. 
It was the var. vestita^ the common diamond willow, the same form 
that Professor Coulter comments upon. But Salix amygdaloides fre- 
quently becomes 18 inches in diameter. Where abundant it is much 
cut for cord-wood, making excellent fuel Towards the mountains 
the poplars all disappear save P. tremuloides. The willows also are 
difierent, S. rostrata and a form of S. glauea being most comman. 



The climate of this Territorv is a remarkable one. The winter 
weather of any new country is always the subject of special inquiry, 
particularly when stock-raising is in question. The following notes 
upon this and the other seasons may be of interest : 

Winter, —WinteT generally sets in in good earnest in the early part 
of January, seldom much snow or cold before then, and lasts until 
the middle of March or beginning of April. It is not a period of 
steady winter weather, however; a cold snap'^ seldom lasts over 
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two or three days. According to statistics tlie average snow-fall in 
the course of a winter is about 18 inches. This does not fall all at 
once ; neither does it fall from time to time, and accumulate for the 
genial warmth of the spring to dissipate. Here, in mid- winter, the 
mild breezes blowing inshore from the Ja;pan Current sweep down 
over the mountains, often melting a foot ot snow in a single day or 
night, and seldom letting one snow-fall lie upon the ground over two 
or three weeks. In this way the ground is frequently left bare for 
several weeks before the advent of another storm. At such times 
men go about in their shirt-sleeves, insects skip and fly about the 
prairies, and stock upon the ranges gain flesh. Some winters, how- 
ever^ the snow becomes crusted hard for weeks at a time: then range 
cattle suffer terribly, and many of them die because tney can not 
get at the grass, Horses and sheep paw holes in the snow, rustling 
for feed,^' hence seldom suft'er. Cattle never paw; if they can not 
push the snow off the grass with their noses they starve or eat wil- 
lows, which is nearly as ruinous. But the loss of cattle from this 
cause is not necessary, as it would take but little hay to keep them 
alive till a chinook came to break the icy bonds. 

Spring, — ^Spring follows close upon winter there is no gradual 
transition, before the last chinook has swept away the snow-drifts, 
wild flowers of brilliant colors appear. Spring frosts rarely^ occur, 
except very close to and in the mountains. JFarmers i)ut in their seeds 
as soon as the ground is thawed enough for plowing, and seldom give 
them further attention till harvest time. In northern Montana an 
ample supply of rain falls during May and June. Spring here is nearly^ 
as warm as summer ; for this reason, combined with the abundance of 
rain, vegetation grows with surprising ra])idity. The ^^blue-joints" 
and other tall grasses are usually 3 feet high by the middle of June, 

Summer, —ThiQ season may be said to develop from spring about 
the middle of June. Its hottest period is in August. Sometimes, 
but not often, the temperature is over 110'' F. in the shade. The 
probable average is about SO"" F. It is well known that sea-breezes 
are warmer in winter than the land atmosphere, and that they are 
cooler in summer ; and so it happens that the same breezes which 
melt the snow and moderate the severity of winter here, gently blow, 
cool and refreshing, over the mountains and plains in summer 
time. Consequently, the heat of sunmier has not that oppressiveness 
so characteristic of it in the States." It is seldom that one can not 
fully enjoy the comfort of a woolen blanket during a summer night. 

^ttiumn.— Montana's autumn weather is perfect. The nights are 
cool, often frosty ; the days are bright and mild. Whenever we have 
a good fall, stock are in prime condition for market, or to face the 
cold weather coming. - This fine weather generally lasts till well on 
into IsTovember, (This year it is yet fine, and I sit writing this, the 22d 
of December, with my door wide open.) Then a small snow-storm 
occurs occasionally to remind one that winter has almost come again. 

We have now glanced over the general features of the Territory, 
and in so doing have seen that the greater part of it, at least four- 
fifths, can be ^^tiiized for stock-raising. We have also seen that 
nearly half of it will eventually be devoted to agricultural interests. 
The south and most of the western part will always be a pastoral , 
country, while the north and east will soon be almost entirely devoted 
to farming, horticulture, and the raising of fine, blooded stock, for 
which purpose very extensive areas are not needed by individuals. 
We have seen that, on the whole, the climate is a good one. This 
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good climate is x^robaMy maiiily tlie result of two f eatitres, the close 
proximity and protection afforded by the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, witli its numerous spurs, and also of the cooling influence 
of the Chinook wind blowing from the Japan Current in summer, and 
its warming influence in winter. 

NATIVE GRASSES. 

In agricultural circles there has been much talk about the bunch 
grasses/' ''blue-Joint grasses/' and ''buffalo grasses'' of the North- 
west. I shall not here pretend to present as large a list as Prof essor 
Scribner's "Agricultural Grasses of Central Montana/' not having 
the necessary material to draw from; but the following list gives our 
most important species, as I have found them^ in different parts of 
the Territory; 

Bechmannia einic^formis, Host (Beckmann's Grass, ''Slough- 
Grass^^). — Found throughout in low grounds, marshy places, and 
sloughs; to some extent also along the banks of mountain streams. 
In some localities it forms a valuable food for stock. Average height 
about 3 feet. The stout culms give off several bright-green leaves, 
4 to 8 or 9 inches long. Several culms usually gioow from one tuft. 
At the bottom of the plant are tender leaves and sterile shoots much 
relished by stock:. It makes good hay. Where the plants are thick 
together, the aftermath of tender, juicy leaves quickly grows, re- 
maining green till quite late in the year. To be recommended for 
cultivation in low, wet meadows generally. 

Fanicum eapillare, L. (Panic-Grass, "Fool-hay"). — Throughout; 
forming large ' ' meadows " in some localities. Mostly found in waste 
or gravelly soil. Sometimes called "Fool-hay," because it takes so 
much to make a ton, 

Fanicum cnis-galli. L, (Barnyard-Grass). — Professor Coulter in his 
Manual, page 404, says: "Very widely introduced, possibly indige- 
nous somewhere on the continent." Undouibtedly indigenous here; 
occurring along streams and in gravelly places throughout. In the 
mountains usually dwarfed. Sparingly introduced into cultivated 
ground. Stock eat this grass readily. Leafy, many-stemmed, hardy, 
*' self -seeding " unfailingly, it has much to recommend it. 

Setariaviridis^ BetmY. (Green Foxtail, Bottle-Grass, Wild Mil- 
let"). — Introduced into cultivated soil. Not common. Many farm- 
ers look upon it with great favor. 

Spartina cynomroides^ Willd, (Cord-Grass, Marsh-Grass). — 
Throughout, in marshy ground along streams, and in depressions of 
valleys. So abundant in some localities that eventually it may cause 
senous trouble. In some of the meadows near Helena it constitutes 
nearly half the grass. It spreads by strong, scaly root-stocks, each of 
which is tipped by a stiff, sharp point, formed by the overlapping^ ter- 
minal scales. Culms average 4 feet high, stiff and reed-like. Stock 
will not eat this grass, and it is useless for hay. 

PhalaHs arundiQtacea, h. (Reed Canary-Grass).— This valuable 
grass is common throughout. Abimdant along many of the mount- 
ain streams and in moist valleys everywhere, especially in the south- 
ern part. Prefers moist situations, attaining a height upwards of 5 
feet. Makes excellent hay. Cattle are very fond of the leaves- and 
panicles. The latter, when full of seeds, they nip off and eat with 
evident relish. This species would pay well in cultivation, owing to 
the abundance of hay it would yield. {PhalaHs Canariensis, K, is 
sparingly introduced,) 
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Hierochloa hwedlds, B. and S. (Vanilla-Grass, Seneca-Grass).— Is 
said to 1)6 common in some parts. I never saw it myself except along 
the banks of Belt River, in Meagher Oonnty. 

Alopecurus pmtensis, var. alpestris (Mountain Timothy). —This 
species has an nnexcoUed repxitatioa as a grass for the pasture and. 
hay-mow. Growing extensively in the mountains it often covers 
lai-ge open tracts known as "mountain meadows" and "parks." It 
is regularly cut for hay, and the delicious odor exhaled during the 
curing process is indeed "the scent of new-mown hay.'' There is 
no necessity for introducing foreign grasses into any region possess- 
ing a native species like this. -^^ ^ ^ 

ArisUda, pmyurea, Nutt. (Triple-awned Grass, Bunch-Grass).— 
Common, especially south and southwest. In the northern part the 
variety longiseta, Yasey, appears to he the prevailing form. Chieny 
on gravelly, stony ground along bluffs and rocky liills in the northern 
part, but southward it is very abundant in some localities on the dry 
plains so characteristic of that region. Its habit of growing m stiii 
clumps, narrowed below, diverging above, has gained for it the usual 
name; " buncli grass. " Cattle and horses eat the green clumps freely, 
but sheep prefer other grasses. A valuable adjunct to winter ranges ; 
sheep, even, are often glad enough to eat it in winter. 

Stipa comata, Trin. and Rupr. (Feather-Grass, " Bunch-Grass, 
"Needle-Grass," " Needle-and-Thread ").— This common grass is 
known here by all the popular names except the first. Found through- 
out. It has the " bunch-grass" habit, the culms seldom exceeding 3 
feet, usually but half that height. Stock are fond of the numerous, 
narrow, involute leaves crowning the base of the bunch. Common- 
est in poor soil and where " bed-rock " is near the surface, 

.9%tt^;m(7i.iZa,Trin,(Feather-Grass, Bunch-Grass, "Wild Oats").— 
With the last, but apparently more abundant in richer, damper soil, 
attains a height of 4 feet, and m moist situations a still greater. 
Where thick enough it is cut for hay, of which it makes a fair qual- 
ity. Stock like the seeds, which are numerous and taste like oats. 
I have frequently seen both sheep and cattle fight with their own 
kind over a well-seeded panicle of this grass. 

SHjM spariea, Trin. (Feather-Grass).— Known here by the less 
delicate but certamly more appropriate name of "Devil's Darning- 
noedlo." This wretched grass is not common anywhere that I have 
been in Montana except in the foot-hills and valleys bordering the 
north aspect of the Great Belt Mountains near to the West Fork of 
Hound Creek and 'Hhe old Fort Logan road." It is to be hoped 
that it will not spread for years to come. In traveling afoot where 
this grass grows when it is in seed one is kept busy picking the sur- 
prisingly sliar p-pointed seeds with their strongly-twisted awns out 
of trousers and sleeves. If allowed to remain these seeds rapidly in- 
sinuate themselves into the flesh. I have seen horses and cattle with 
the awns sticking out of their skin wliile the seed was completely 
buried beneath. ""The poor creatures suffer severely at times from 
the irritation thus set up. This grass has been reported from one or 
two other localities, but is said not to be common. 

Oryzopsis ouspidaia, Benth. (Mountain Rice, "Bunch-Grass"). — 
This valuable grass is common throughout. Usually in clumps vary- 
ing from 1 to 3 feet high. In the southwestern part it does not aver- 
age over 8 inches high and one or two culms to a plant. The leaves 
are long and very narrow, growing from the middle and lower parts 
of the stem, usually few or none arising from the base. Panicle often 
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included below, but very open and branching above. From the tips 
of the slender branchlets grow the hard> nut-like flowers and seeds, 
The ^eeds are very" nutritious, as good as oats^ and are greatly relished 
by stocky especially cattle. This grass grows up early in the season 
and may be stiU found ina conrparativelj green state late in the faH, 
long after the^eeds have ripened and fallen off. It would doubtless do 
well in cultivation^ and seems to flourish best in sandy soili where its 
long^ fibrous roots always draw up tho moisture. The fact of its being 
so nutritious^ and at the same time capable of thriving in what is 
usually considered the poorest of soil makes it well worthy the atten- 
tion of all western Experiment Sta-tion authorities, as well as of 
northwestern farmers. 

Orympsis wdcrmMia^ Thurber (Slender Mountain Rice).— Com- 
mon but not abundant in many localities. Being less conspicuous than 
the last it has been generally overlooked. It is supposed to grow 
in Montana mainly at the highest elevations. Often nearly as tall 
as the last> but always very slender; the few and narrow branGhes 
of the panicle arranged in pairs. Many culms, fifteen or more 
usually arise from one tuft. Very leafy below; leaves narrow and 
setaceous-tipped, 4 inches to over a foot long; bright green, well 
flavored. Stock enjoy this grass. It could be profitably cultivated 
towards the mountains on rich slopes, or in moist valleys. It seems 
to^ have no special choice of habitat, however. I have seen it from 
3 inches to over 18 inches high at the rocky summit of Mount Helena, 
and it grows over 3 feet high in one corner of my ranch in Sand 
Coulee. (Sand Coulee is a large valley of the plains'near the falls of 
the Missouri River; altitude about 3,400 feet.) This grass is also 
common in the Bird-tail Mountains, portions of the Belt Mountains, 
and in the ranges south and west towards the Idaho line. 

3fiiMenhergia glomeraki (Drop-seed Grass, Muhlenberg's Grass). — 
There seems to be no local name for this or the other Muhlenbergias 
found here. Ask a stockman what it is, his answer will be, Oh, it's 
a kind of Foxtail, I guess." This species has bean observed in the 
counties of Chouteau, Cascade, Deer Lodge, Silver Bow, and Beaver 
Head. But the only locality in which I have seen it abundant is at 
Warm Springs, in the extreme southeast corner of Deer Lodge 
County. It grows freely in the warm marshy ground about the 
springs. It extends by slender, brittle root-stocks, and in this county 
(Cascade) is much affected by Ustilago MontanensiSy Ellis & Holway, 
which aborts the panicles of at least half the culms. Cattle eat the 
grass readily, and it seems to be a desirable one for cultivation, as it 
would yield a heavy crop of very good hay. It is a late-flowering ^ 
species, producing great quantities of nutritious seeds. It seems to 
flourish just as well in ordinarily dry situations as in wet ones. 

Phlexim alpinum, L. (Native Timothy, Cat's-tail Grass, also called 

Mountain Timothy^')-— Pl^^'tif'u.l in all the mountain regions, along 
streams, openings in pine forests, and in the moister ''parks," A 
valuable grass and much esteemed for hay. Seldom over 20 inclies 
high, but sometimes upwards of 2 feet; culms often quite leafy. 

Plileiim prafense, L. (Timothy, ''Tame" Timothy).— Can hardly 
be cla^ssed with the native pastoral resources, but has been introducecl 
to a considerable extent. In the southern and western parts ample 
irrigation is found necessary to its successful culture. In the north- 
ern and eastern parts irrigation is not thought of. This year I saw 
3 acres of splendid timothy 4 feet high, standing thickly on the top 
of the highest bili near Great Falls. The field, only " sod-breakings 
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is the property of Mr. John Glass. Timothy has l3econie naturalized 
in the mountains about Helena. Isolated patches of it are frequently 
found in the Belt Mountains. Rev. F. D. Kelsey, the wall-Known 
"Helena botanist," reports it as having run wild in the mountains 
about Rirnini. It grows sparingly along Black-Tail Deer Creek, near 
Dillon, and along the Red Rock "River, near Spring Hill (Allerdice 
P. 0). This plant is found in such unusually out-of-the-way places 
and is so widely distributed that some have suggested the possibility 
of its being just as much native to this region as P. alptmmi. 

.Sporohotiis orypiamlrus, Gr. (Drop-seed Grass).— Along saiidy 
banks of streams; also in cultivated soil. Very prolific, soon taking 
possession where allowed. Cattle and sheep eat it down close when- 
over they can get at it. Several other species oc(;ur, but appear to 
be of little or no value. S. d-epauperatus, Torr., is found through- 
out; very abundant in some localities, especially in Beaver Head 
County, where it is abundant on the bottoms mixed with grama and 
other grasses. j? i t 

Beschampia ccespitosa, Beaiiv. (Hair-Grass).— This beaixtiful and 
variable grass is found throughout, but constitutes a regular forage 
plant in very few localities. It produces many leaves and ciilms 
from the tufted base, which are eagerly eaten by horses, cattle and 
sheep in the spring and early summer. It grows in a great variety 
of soils and can bear considerable drought. In a few isolated locali- 
ties are stretches of valley several miles in extent, fine meadow lands, 
where this species, and grama grass, and Poa ienu ifoUa grow in about 
equal proportion, 

BanfJionia unispkafa, Munro ("Wild Oat-Grass).— Several species 
occur, but this is the only one I have found in abundance. It grows 
on the higher ''bald" mountain slo]:)€s, often being the principal 
grass. Growing, in general appearance, it reminds one of a rich 
growth of grama grass; but the single terminal, erect spikelet is a 
peculiarly plain distinguishing feature. I believe this grass to be of 
almost as much importance on some of tlie higher mountains in pro- 
portion to the area of its habitat as the grama grass on the plains. 
I have had horses ''picketed " days togetlier in mountain " parks" 
where this was almost the only grass. They liked it and did well. 
In the herbarium of Mr. Robert S.Williams, of Great Falls, are speci- 
mens of D. Calif arnica and D. intermedia, which he says are com- 
mon in the main range at the head of the North Fork of Sun River. 

Agrostis seabra, Willd. (Thin-GraBs, Bent-Grass, also called "Fool- 
liay'').— Everywhere. In comparatively moist spots it sometimes 
covers maay acres. . 
^ Agrosiis exarnta, Trin. (Bent-Grass),— I have never heard a local 
name for this common and valuable grass. It is variable in size and 
appearance, but under proper conditions grows over 3 feet high. 
Chilms numerous, leafy, especially at the base ; leaves flat, erect, tlie 
lower ones 3 to 6 inches long. It grows about springs and along 
streams, and ought to be cultivated. 

Agrostis aZ6a, L. (Bont.Grass, Red-top).— Abundant throughout in 
well- watered localities; often growing 3 feet high. An excellent 
grass for meadow or pasture. 

The eastern form, A. vulgaris (Red-top), has been introduced 
sparingly into cultivation. It is also found here and there along the 
various lines of railroad, quite distinct in appearance from the na- 
tive plant. It does best in low grounds, and like the native species 
bears considerable moisture. The latter is frequently found almost 
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choking some of the small shallow hrooks or creeks. All kinds of 
stock thrive upon these grasses. 

AmrnopMla longifolia, Benth. (Sand-Grass). — Throughout, but 
apparently most common in the northern and eastern parts ; chiefly 
on dry hillsides and in sandy soil on the benches and bottoms. A 
very useful species, serving to bind loose soil and prepare the way 
for* more nutritious forms; one to 6 feet high, rather stout. Al- 
though it has strong, creeping root-stocks it is easily exterminated 
when desirable; simple plowing and harrowing a few times checks 
its growth. For this reason it can be safely recommended as a truly 
valuable pioneer grass for reclaiming luiproductive, sandy wastes. 
It is sometimes cut for hay, but stock will not eat it till compelled, un- 
less it is cut young. It often grows in small circular patches, at other 
times irregularly covering large areas. It turns yellowish -brown in 
August or September^ and may be distinguished from other vegeta- 
tion at long distances. 

Deyeuxia Canadensis, Beauv. (Reed Bent-Grass). — Common with 
Phalaris arundinacea; growing to nearly the same height; leaves 
long and numerous. It is worth cultivating, as are the following 
members of the genus: 

Deyeuxia Sulcsdorfii, Scribner. — At a first glance one might take 
this for an Agrostis. Professor Scribuer, in his interesting paper, 

Agricultural Grasses of Central Montana/'' mentions it as being 
rather i)lentiful along Smith's River Canon ''on dry but rich lime- 
stone soil/^ Rev, F. I), Kelsey, of Helena, found it growing in sandy 
soil at the ''Warm Springs'' near Helena. (This is not the Warm 
Springs in Deer Lodge County, where the Territorial Insane Asylum 
is located.) This grass has every appearance of being the kind to 
cultivate. The slender, leafy culms are upwards of 2 feet high, 
bearing a densely-flowered panicle of a light straw color which is 
sometimes faintly and delicately tinged with rose-purple. The leaves 
are 2 to 8 inches long, and in my specimens 3 to 5 lines wide, and 
straight, growing numerously from the base. The plant grows in 
clumps or bunches. 

Deyeuxia negleeta, Kth. (Reed Bent-Grass). — Common throughout 
in wet places with D. Canadensis and Phalaris arundinacea. It is of 
about the same height as the latter, but the leaves are mostly narrow 
and involute, 

Bouteloua oUgostachya, Torr. (Mesquite, Grama-Grass, Buffalo- 
Grass ") .—Is not called mesquite here. I have never seen true buffalo- 
grass in Montana, It has been reported from several localities, but I 
have not seen specimens. The gr.ama-grass equals the '* blue-joints " in 
nutritive qualities, and doubtless covers as many acres, if not more, 
in this Territory, rarely growing tall enough to be cut for hay* It oc- 
curs sparingly in the foot-hills, but on the open plains holds its own; 
often 18 inches high, where growing luxuriantly. Leaves mostly 
at the base, very numerous, short and crisp, inclined to be curly. 
Average height of the plant (culms) as it grows on the range is about 
8 inches. The plants usually grow thickly together in cushion-like 
patches, and so form a more or less dense turf according to the nature 
of the soil. In many parts stock subsist almost the entire year, 
mainly on this species. They readily fatten upon it, even in winter. 
If pastured too closely for several years by sheep it loses its vitality 
and becomes very sparse. Improves wonderfully in size when grow- 
ing accidentally in cultivated ground. The whole plant becomes 
stronger and more robust; the culms seems to be more leafy and at- 
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tain a height of fully 18 inches. It seems to me that if properly culti- 
vated this grass might become valuable for hay, and it certainly would 
make excellent pasture. Although most abundant on the benches^ 
it grows well in fairly moist valleys, but too much wet injures it. 

Phragmites communis, Trin. (Reed); — Common along streams and 
in marshy ground throughout. Of no apparent value as food and 
usually considered useless. In England and on the Continent in some 
parts^ the stems are much used for thatching the roofs of farm-houses, 
barns, out-buildings, and stacks. It is highly esteemed for this pur- 
pose, making a durable, water-proof roof. I have seen roofs of reeds 
over a hundi*ed years old in good repair; of course spots on these 
roofs had been rethatched occasionally. Reeds might be used here 
for similar purposes, particularly in regions where lumber is dear 
and shingles a luxury. 

Koderia cristata, rers. (''June Grass"). — Like the grama and 

blue- joint" grasses, this is an important species on the ranges of 
Montana. It appears to be most abundant in the central, northern, 
and eastern j)arts. It is not confined to the plains, but may be found 
frequently on high mountain ridges in company with Foa CaUfornica^ 
F, Cusichii^ and P. aiidiiia^ where it frequently^ attains a growth of 
% feet high; whereas, on the plains, excepting in moist situations, 
it only averages about a foot in height. It begins to flower towards 
the end of May, and continues till about the end of June. Grows in 
tufts, and in vigorous mountain specimens these tufts are develoj)ed 
into sonall bunches. An excellent grass in every respect for open 
pasture and for hay. 

Eafonia ohtusata^ Gray, var. rohtvsta^ Vasey. (Eaton^s Grass). — 
A good grass, occurring most abundantly in the southern parts. 
Eather common along the water-courses of Beaver Head and Madi- 
son Counties. . Have hever found it in the northern part. Very fine 
specimens in my herbarium were collected by Rev. F. D. Kelsey at 
Blue Cloud, near Helena. 

Eragrostis major ^ Hosl. — Is an introduced weed chiefly remarka- 
ble for the very offensive odor it emits, and even leaves uj)on one's 
hands after handling it. Not yet common. 

Melioa sjpectabile^ Scribner (Melic Grass). — This is common in the 
mountains, but can scarcely be considered of pastoral value. 

Melica hulhosa, Geyer (Bulbous Melic Grass). — Common in various 
parts of northern Montana, and doubtless occurs throughout. Never 
found it in the mountains. It grows plentifullj^ in Sand Coulee, 5 
miles from Great Falls. Might become a useful hay grass by culti- 
vation. Culms 3 to 4 feet high, eaten with avidity by stock. The 
bulbous roots contain a considerable quantity of sugar, 

DisticliUs maritima, Raf. (Spike-Grass, Salt-Grass, Quack- 
Grass").— Common, especially in alkaline soils. Grows from 3 
inches to about 2 feet high. Leaves very prevalently attacked by a 
rust. Stock seem to avoid this weed, and ranchmenliate it. 

Foa ienuifolia^ Nutt. (Meadow-Grass, '^Bimch-Grass,^^ Red- 
top")- — A finer grass for cultivation on dry plains or in regions sub- 
ject to drought can not be found. Grows in all parts of the Terri- 
tory, chiefly on the high benches. But it also grows in the rich val- 
leys, where it attains a good height and yields a great (j[uantity of 
superior, hay. Commonly associated with Koderia CT%stata. As 
growing, the radical tufts of the two species have a very similar 5;-p- 
pearance. 

FoalceviSy Vasey.— Reaches a height upwards of 2 feet. Fou id 
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cliiefly along streams and in springy localities. It affords a valuaWe 
addition to the pastoral grasses of well-watered regions, 

Poa nemofalis, L.^ — This grass has no particular habitat. It is fre- 
quently associated with P. IcEvis. Also abundant in the mountains. 
In 1887 1 collected very fi.ne specimens at the summit of Mount Helena, 
where cattle and horses belonging to the city below were grazing upon 
this and other grasses already spoken of, 

Poa cenisia, AIL — Is another valuable species abundant in the 
mountains and foot-hills. 

Poa Cusichii, Vasey, P. andina, Nutt., and P. Oalifornicay Vasey, 
are commonly found together. They are often accompanied by iTce- 
leria cristata and Festuca ovina. These species growing together form 
a dense turf in some localities in the foot-hills and on the mountain 
slopes and ridges. The amount of pasturage they afford is very great, 

Qhjceria arioncUnacea, Kth., var. aquaticay Smith (Reed Meadow 
Grass, Water-Grass'^). — Very common throughout in low, wet 
places; often growin^^ in water. Leafy and tall, 3 to 5 feet high. 
Cows delight to feed in a patch of this grass. 

Glyceria pauciflora, Presl. — Occurs in many localities, but, so far 
' as I have observed, chiefly from the vicinity of Helena southward 
and westward. This is also an excellent grass, 

Glyceria nervata, Trin, — Is to be found everywhere in situations 
moist enough for its growth. In some localities it contributes 
largely to the native forage. 

Glyceria distans, WahL— Common. It is readily eaten by stock. 
The variety airoides^ Vasey^ is a common form along the Sun River 
V alley, and in Cascade County generally. 

Feshica scahreUa, Torr. (Great Bunch-Grass), — On the higher foot- 
hills and mountain slopes this is the predominant species. Growing 
in bunches often several feet in diameter, the culms rise to a height 
of 3, 4, and even 5 feet. In July and August this grass is cut for 
hay. Although it is good for this purpose, it is considered not 
nearly so good as blue- joint. It is one of our most important and 
characteristic mountain and foot-hills forage plants. 

Festuca ovina, L, (Sheep's Fescue, Lesser Bunch-Grass),— This 
grows with the last on the foot-hills, but extends to a much lower 
altitude. Very variable. May be found from a few inches with only 
one or two culms, up to more than 3 feet high with very many slen- 
der culms and leaves, forming dense, thick bunches, I'his species is 
the equal if not the superior of the great bunch-grass, and has the 
advantage of being equally as palatable to sheep as it is to horses and 
cattle. Makes sj)lenaid hay. 

Bromiis Kalmii, Gray, B. hreviaristatus, Thurb., and B. ciUatus 
are all common ; the first two in the mountains, where they sometimes 
form large meadows. They are then a beautiful, luxuriant sight; 
but stock do not seem to care for any of these grasses. I never saw 
them cut for hay. 

Agropyrum glaucum, R. and S. ('' Blue-joint/^ Blue-stem").— 
This is the celebrated blue-joint " of the Northwest. More valued 
for hay than any other species, and its yield per acre under favorable 
conditions is something remarkable, viz, over 3 tons. It often yields 
2 tons, and under the most ordinary conditions yields over a ton. 
These crops are secured on native, uncultivated sod. 

Agropyrum divergens is perhaps the next in general value. It 
grows in bunches, and for that reason has received the customary 
popular name of ''bunch-grass," Sometimes attains a height of 
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nearly 4 feet. Most luxuriant in tlie lower foot-lulls, but is common 
on tlie rocky bluffs and knolls of tlie plains, frequently occurring 
•witk Aristida purpurea. The culms, though slender, are very stiff 
and brittle. Stock avoid this grass in summer, but in winter in cer- 
tain localities it is their chief support j hence it is considered an ex- 
cellent species for winter ranges. Even sheep eat it then. 

Other species more or less abundant are A. caninum, Reich., A. 
violaceuvi, A. repens, Beau v., and A. tenerum, Vasey, The last is 
of considerable importance in some parts. 

Hordeum jubatum, L. (Foxtail Grass, Squirrel-tail Grass).— 
Throughout, mostly growing in waste places. Very variable; some 
of its forms are hardly distinguishable from K nodosum. Regarded as 
a good-for-nothing weed. Often grows in patches of 5 to 10 acres large. 

Elymus condematus, Presl. (Lyme-Grass, Wild-Rve, Rye-Grass).— 
By the last name it is chiefly known here. It is of no great value, 
but abundant throughout along streams, iu bottoms, and up steep 
coulde sides. Fo\ir to 8 feet or more high. The coarse stems, like 
those of Phragmites communis, would make a good thatch. Occa- 
sionally cut for hay. Must be cut young or stock will hardly eat it. 
Fed too long at a time to horses it causes them to " scour." 

Several other species occur, but they are of oven less value than 
this. E. sitanion, Schult., in some of the southern localities is al- 
most as great a miisance as Hordeum jubatum. 

-J 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It will be seen from the foregoing notes that Montana is blessed 
with a great variety of nutritious grasses adapted to all kinds and 
conditions of soil. On the plains Poa tenuifoUa, Koderia cristata, 
Stipacomata, Bouielouaoligostachya, Agropy rumglaucum, m^Agro- 
pyrum divergent are the leading species. Every one of them fills an 
important niche in pastoral vegetation. In the foot-hills Festuca 
ovina, Poa temiifolia, Agropyrum divergens, and Agropyrum ten- 
erum take the lead. On the higher foot-hills and mountam slopes 
Festuca scahrella, Agropyrum caninum, and Poa tenuifoUa are the 
chief. Still higher are the Poas, of several species predominating. 
Along water-courses and in wet places the leading species are Pha- 
laris arundinacea, Deyeuxia neglecta, Deyeuxia Canadensis, Agros- 
tis exarata, Glyoeria arundinacea, var. aquatica, and Poa IcBvis. _ 

Grasses are not the only forage plants in Montana. Such species 
of Garex as C. fiUfolia, C. stenophylla, and C. Douglasii, form an im- 
portant part of the diet of stock on the benches; while G. fiUformts, 
G. utricukda, G marcida, and several other species areas important 
in the moist valleys and sloughs. 

It has been estimated roughly that in northern and eastern Mon- 
tana from 3 to 5 acres of grass land is sufficient for a horse or steer 
for one year, and that about 1 acre is sufficient for a sheep. In the 
south and southwestern parts from two to four times this amount is 
necessary. But any of these figures, if correct, speak volumes for 
the pastoral resources of this Territory. 
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Plate I. 




Fig. 1 . Reimaria oligostachya. 



Fig. 2. Paspalum vaginatum. 
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PLATE II. 




Paspalum distichum. 
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PLATE II f. 




Setaria viridis (Green Foxtail). 




Opusmenus setarius. 




BECKMANNIA ERUOEFORMIS (SLOUGH GRASS). 
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PLATE VI. 




ANTHENANTIA RUFA. 
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PLATE VII. 




Amphicarpum Purshii. 
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Plate VIII. 




Leersia Virginica (Rice-grass). 
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Plate IX. 




POA ANDINA. 
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Plate X. 




Agropyrum glaucum (Colorado Blue Stem). 
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Plate XI. 
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^, Anderson, del. ad nat. 



Lygodismia JUNCEA. 
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PLATE XIII. 




F. W. Anderson, del. ad nat. 

SOLANUM TRIFLORUM (WlLD POTATO). 



REPORT OF THE SECTION OF VEGETABLE 

PATHOLOGY. 



SiE: HaTing been appointed Chief ef the Section Vegetable 
Pathology on the 1st of IsTovember^ 1888, I have the honor to present 
herewith my first report. 

During the past year, and . since the publication of the Annual Be- 
port for 1887, the Section has issued four bulletins as follows 

Bulletin Ho, 5 on the experiments made in 1887 in the treatment of 
the downy mildew and black-rot of the grape-vine, together with 
a chapter on apparatus for applying remedies for these diseases. 
This DuUetin was issued early in May, 1888, and contains 113\^age&^, 
and 24 illustrations. The first 36 pages embody the reports of four 
special agents, who, under the direction of the Section, and with 
your sanction, conducted a series of experiments atVineland, N. J.; 
Charlottesville, Ya.; ISleosho, Mo, ; and Denison, Tex. Part II of 
the Bulletin contains the reports, of more than 200 grape-growers 
who experimented with the sulphate of copper remedies, while Part 
III embodies the results of observations made in 1887 in the treatment 
of the downy mildew in France. 

Bulletin i^o. 7 on the history and progress of black-rot of ^Tapes 
in America is for the most part a translation of a paper by Viala & 
Ravaz, of Montpellier, France,* and embodies the results of observa- 
tions made in this country in 1887 by P. Viala and F, K Scribner. 

Bulletin No. S relating to some of the practical work of the Section, 
including papers on potato-scab, foot-rot of the orange, extracts from 
correspoiiaea.ce, etc., was issued as a joint publication with one of a 
similar nature prepared by i)r. George Vasey^ Ohief of the Botanical 
Division. 

Bulletin IsTo. 9 on peach yellows, embodying the results of mvesti- 
gations made by Erwin W. Smith, a special agent appointed for this 
work, contains 300 pag'es^ 9 colored maps, 6 lithograi^nic and 37 photo- 
engraved plates. A short abstract of this bulletin will be found in 
the accompanying pages of this report. 

The correspondenQe of the Section is constantly increasing, and as 
it is a most important means of disseminatin.g useful information 
every effort is made to give it the attention it deserves. 

During the year many new and valuable additions have been made 
to the herbarium, and the number of permanent microscopic mounts 
of fungi has also been materially increased. 

Since the middle of July Mr. F. Anderson, a special agent of 
the Section, has been at work in Montana collecting specimens and 

*Extrait du Progress Agricole et Viticole, Sept. j 1888. 
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making obseryations on the fungi of that region. In this work par- 
ticular attention has been given to the fnngi of grasses, and arrange- 
ments have been made for distributing these among the various Agri- 
cultairal Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

The following report, prepared at my request by Mr, Anderson, 
shows the iiature of the work in which he is engaged. 

RiSPOliT OF F» W. ANPERSON, 

From the middle of July, 1888, to the close of the collecting Beason, I was actively 
engaged in collecting specitnens of phanerogains and fungi for th^ Botanical Di- 
vision, and during that time several important parts of the Territory were visited. 
More special attention was given to tho parasitic fungi than to any other part of the 
work. In fact, enough haw been done in tliiiH line to justify the puHication of a 
^^PreliminaryListof ; the Parasitic Fungi of Montana.'' 

In the prosecution of this worlcit has been my constant effort to learn as much as 
possible of the economic importance of every species found— the relation borne by 
the fungus to its host and by the host to the lower animals and to man. In this 
way I have been able to make at least a few notes worthy of careful eonsideration 
by Experiment Station authorities as well as by those who make farming their occu- 
pation. 

In the list of fungi, which at this writing is not yet completed, there will bo over 
SOO species enumerated, nearly a dozen of which are new to science. One I would 
call special attention to here is a now IMilaip^ or sinut, on i»fiJti!a??&ergta, called 
by Messrs. Ellis and Holwayj who described it in the Journal of Mycology, Ustilago 
Moritanierisis. This fungus is very common here and causes most wretched changes 
in the panicles of the host. As soon as the grass is old enough to develop the flijst 
head or spike, the fungus has already matured ; and as the grass shoots up, devel- 
oping its numerous spikes, each one m an affected plant will be found completely 
filled by the black-looking spores of the Ustilago. It would seem from this that 
the spores grow within the tissue of the host while it is very young, and in their 
own development keop pace witli that of the host. 

With the list will be figures of the new species and as full notes as I have 
been able to collect about each. In Montana a collector of parasitic fungi can not 
fail to be impressed % the great comparative number of species representing 
the th^edmece, or rusts. They are to be found everywhere in one stage or another; 
on the tops of the Iiighest mountains; on the driest of plains and in the most moist of 
valleys. Fortunately^ for growing vegetation, most of the species are ai>parently 
harmless, causingno in;] ury to living tissue removed from actual contact with them. 

In concluding this brief note I would express my thanks to my friend, the Rev, 
F. D. Kelsey, of Helena, Mont., for tiio many valuable notes and specimens of 
fungi and other plants he has sent me from time to time as well as for his open 
hospitality and the freedom of his valuahle collection of Montana plants, whenever 
it has been my good fortune to work in his locality, 

K W. Anderson, 

Special Agent 

T. Galloway, 

Chief of Section. 



A.— EXP15EIMENTS IN THE TREATMENT OF GRAPE-VINE DISEASES 

MADE IN 1888. 

[Extracts from r<*ports of special agents and othors.] 

As lieretof ore extensive experiments in tlie treatment of the fun- 
gous diseases of the vine have been conducted by special agents lo- 
oated in New Jersey, Virginia, and Missouriy as well as by priva,te 
individuals in nearly every State in the Union, The information ac- 
quired through these will form the basis of a special report soon to 
be publighed. As the edition of this bulletin will be eomparatively 
limited, the following extracts from a few of the more important re- 
ports are here given. 
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On May 5, 1B88^ the following letter sent to eacli of tlie special 
agents^ and at the same time a oirciilar^ which is giYen in Mil heloWj 
was distribnted amorLggraj)e-growers with the request that they fol- 
low the iiistriictions eo 

L~LETTER OF INSTETJGTiON TO AGENTS. 

Dear Sir : I send Jierewith several formulas to be used in the treatment of vine 
diseases, I desire the experiments to be GOnducted in a manner similar to thos^ of 
last year, of course making such Changes in detail as former experience has made 
necessary. 

The remedies to be experimented with are eau celeste, Bordeaux mixture, and buI- 
phatine. 

1, EAU CEtESTBj ATOOYNAUD PeOOESB: 

_ Dissolve 1 pound of sulphate of copper in 3 gallons of hot water; when completely 
dissolved and the water has cooled, add 1^^ pmts of commercial ammonia (strengt3\ 
33" Baume); when ready to use diiute to 32 gallons. The concentrated liquid should 
be kept in a keg or some wooden, earthen, or glass vessel. 

3. Eau Celeste, Modified Fobmula: 

Sulphate ot <;opper , . , , , , .pounds. , 3 

Carbonate of sooa. / * . .dio. » . * 3j 

Aintnonia (SS*" Baume) • . , . .pints, . 1^ 

Water ... ... ..... . . , , .gallons. , S3" 

. Dissolve the sulphate of copper in 3 gallons of hot water; in another vessel dissolve 
the carbonate of soda in a similar manner; mix the two sohitions, and when all 
chemical reaction has ceased add the ammonia; thezi dilute to 33 gallons. 

3. BOKDEAUX Mixtuke: 

Si%)ha*e of copper .pounds. , 6 

i4me« , , .do 4 

Water •» .g^iHons. . 32 

Dissolve the copper in 16 gallons of water; in another vessel slake the lime in 6 
gallons of wa>ter; when the latter mixture has cooled pour it slowly into the copper 
solution, care being taken to mix the fluids thoroughly by constant fitnring, 

4. SULPHAtlNE, THE EST^VE Pr60ESS: 

Mix 2 pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper with 20. pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur and 3 pounds of air-slaked hme. The proportions may be varied. 
Respectfully, 

Norman J. Colman, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 

U.-CIRCULAB DISTRIBUTED AMONO GRAPE-GROWERS. 
[United States Department of Agriculture, Section of Vegetable Pathology.] 

Treatment of the downy mildeio and black-rot of the grape. 

To the VineyardintH of the Country : 

Tlio results of experiments in 1887 have fully demonstrated the value of sulphate 
of copper (blue-stone) over all other remedies in combating the mildew^ and the 
results of many chemical analyses of the fruit and parts of vines treated with cop- 
per compounds have clearly sliown that there is no danger to health attending their 
appUcation. The only precaution advised is not to apply them n^ the time (within 
fifteen days) of the vintage. 

In their employment the fact must be kept in mind that their action is only pre- 
vent! ve, therefore their ai)pUcation should be made early in the Beasou, from the 
latter part of May to the end of June. Subsequent applications act only in so far 
as they serve tockeck t^he sprea d of tlie disease. The amount of the fluid eompounds 
required to treat an acre of vines will d€>pend largely upon the kind of i)umpiand 
spritying nozzle iised to supply them, and up the extent of growth of the vines 
themselves^ the amount niay vary from 3Q t© • 
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The foUowiixg are the formulae of the reBieaies wliicJi so far have givejx the best 
results/ An account of tha results of trials you may make with one or more of 
them fe^arnestly desired, and a blank form for making up a report for the use of 
the Department in future publications will be sent you upon the receipt of the ad- 
dressed postal card inclosed toewath. 

Liquid remedies. 

(1) Simple solution of sulphate of copper. —Dissolve 1 pound of sulphate of coppei' 
in 25 gallons of water. Spray the vines with a convenient force-pump having a 
•nozzle of fine aperture. Less laating in its effects than the next, as it is easily 
washed off by raiiis, ' , ^ , 

(2) JSaiv celeste^ blue-ivater (the Audoynaud proem). —Dissolve 1 ])oun(l ot sul- 
phate of copper in 3 or 4 gallons of warm water; when completely dissolved and the 
water has cooled, add 1 pint of liquid ammonia; then dilute to 22 gallons. The 
concentrated liquid should be kept in a kog or some _ wooden vessel and diluted 
when required for use. Apply the same as in ease of simple solutions. 

(3) Eau celeste, modified formida : 

Sulphate of copper • • . .pounds .. 2 

Carbonate of soda. - ■ • • ■ .do. , . . 

Armnonia (23^ Baum^ * • . * ■ ^W^^ • J} 

Water.... .......gallons., ^^^^ 



Dissolve the sulphate of copper in 2 gallons of hot water; m another vessel dis- 
solve the carbonate of soda in a similar manner; mix the two solutions, and wJicn 
all chemical reaction has ceased add the ammonia; then dilute to 2f gallons. 

(4) Bordeaux miTiztrc— Dissolve 6 pounds of sulphate of copper m lo gallons ot 
water; in another vessel slake 4 pounds of lime in 6 gallons of water. When tJie 
latter mixture has cooled pour it slowly into the copper solution, care being takxsn 
to mix the fluids thoroughly by ooiistant stirring. W ell made pumps v^ith^ecialiy 
constructed nozzles are required for the application of this compound. The \ er- 
morel apparatus and t'he Eureka sprayer are well adapted for vineyard use, and 
are especially constructed for applying the various liquid preparations containing 
sulphate of copper. 

Powders. 

(5) SiUphatine, the Esteve process.— mx 2 pounds of anhydrous sulphate of cop- 
per with 20 pounds of flowers of sulphur and 2 pounds of air-slaked lime. The 
proportions may be varied. 

(6) David's potoder.— Dissolve 4 pounds of sulphate of copper m the least possible 
amount of hot water, and slake 16 pounds 6f lime with the smallest quantity of 
water required. When the copper solution and slaked lime are completely cooled 
mix them together thorough^; let the compound dry in tlie sun; crush .and sift. 
Apply with a sulphuring bellows furnished with an outside receptacle for the 
powder. The copper coming in contact with the leather will soon, destroy it. 

Both these powders ought to be procured from the manufacturer prepared ready ^ 
for use. 

III. —EXPERIMENTS AT ^^^^ 

The experiments were conducted at this place by CoL A, W. Pear- 
son, and the vines treated were of the Concord variety. The applica- 
tions were made with the Eureka sprayer and the Riley cyclone 
nozzle, May 2d, June 14, June 21, July 2, July 11, and August 8, 
Black-rot app^ed on the leif^e& of the untreated vines m June 
and on the fruit of the same, vines June 27, Rain and fog were f ro- 
quent during July, and by the last of the month all Concord grapes 
unprotected were totally destroyed. There was also considerable rot 
on the treated vines, throughout the season the rot continued, only 
ceasing when there were no more grapes to rot. Downy mildew 



( Peronospora vUicoU) first appeared epidemically a bout_ August 
but as tlie season was cool and moist it occasioned no serious iniury 



Concerning {he efficacy of the remedies for black-rot Colonel 
Pearson concludes his report as follows: 

On the untreated vines the grapes are almost totally destroyed. One or two 
sound hemes may be found remaining on a few clusters, but at least nine-tenths of 
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the bunches gliow only a mass of dried and shriveled victims of the disease. On 
all the vines ti*eated with the remedies prevention of rot is percept iblei but on none 
of th^jnis it strikingly so, except on those sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture. 
Here, the treated rows have many nearly j)erfect clusters, which show but one or 
two rotted berries each. Where grape clusters were wet with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture mrZ^/ and often they were saved from rot, Where not thus sprayed they were 
entirely destroyed. The following table shows tlie yield of a number of treated and 
untreated vines; the berries in all cases were gathered from adjacent rows and care- 
fully weighed : 



Description, 


Yield of 
grajjes. 


Description. 


Yield of 
grapes. 


Section 3 : 

13 vines treated with Bordeaux mix- 


Pounds. 
80 

6A- 


Section 5 : 

14 vines treated with eau celeste 
No. 2 . 


Pounds. 

14 
4 

m 

4 


Section 4 : 

13 vines treated with eau celeste 
No. 1 . 


14 vines untreated 

Section 6 : 

vines treated with sulphatine , . . 
S5 vines untreated 


13 vines untreated 





The following experiments made by Colonel Pearson are interest- 
ing, as they sliow conclusively that the rot can be prevented by the 
Bordeaux mixture: 

In a vineyard untreated by rot preventives I applied sever^il thousand grape bags, 
beginning before the grapes bloomed. On successive rows of Concords I put 200 
bags every day (dating the bags), beginning before the vines were in bloasorn, and 
continuing until grape-rot appeared epidemically. On July 30 the bagged grapes 
were inspected, and in the bags applied until June 3,3, inclusive, it was found that 
they were generally free from rob, while those bagged on June 23 and subse- 
quently were badly rotted* 

This experiment indicates that the invasion of the disease occurred seriously after 
June 22, a, m., when the bags for that day were applied, and before June 33, a. m., 
when the bags for that day were put on. 

On June 23, p. m., was a thunder-storm and slight spatter of rain. If this rain 
had come before the grapes were bagged on June 23, the invasion of the rot might 
be accounted for at that date through the supervention of the rain. But the grapes 
were bagged in the morning, during intense heat and drought, and the rain was not 
until afternoon. 

Extended inspection of these bagged grapes made recently discovers the interest- 
ing fact that the infection of blaok-rot may enter the grape before it blossoms. 
The clusters bagged early are generally safe from rot, but there is occasionally seen 
in them one or two berries destroyed by the first invasion of the fungus. Thei-e is 
just enough evidence to prove that the infection probably occurred as stated. 

After removing bags from grape clusters on August 1, I tried if these might be 
protected from rot during the rest of the season by an application of the Bordeaux 
mixture on August 4. 

It was raining at the time the bags were taken off on August 1 ; a few rotted grapes 
hppeared on these clusters on August 13. 

I then took the bags from many clusters and sprayed these immediately with the 
Bordeaux mixture. At the same time I left some clusters (from which the bags 
were removed) unsprayed. The latter showed in a few days the spots indicative 
of infection by the rot germs; the former remain healthy and are now (September 
24) ripe. 

rV.-EXPEBIMENTS AT NEOSHO, MO. 

The experiments in Missouri were conducted at Neosho by Mr, 
Hermann Jaeger. The first applications of eau celeste, Bordeaux 
mixture, and sulphatine were made from May 1 to May 10, The sec- 
ond applications were inade from June 4 to June 10. Black-rot first 
appeared on the foliage of both treated and untreated vines— but less 
on the former— on June 8. June 12- to 15 a third application with the 
same remedies as before was made, care being taken to thoroughly 
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^ray all tlie fruit; June 23, a fourth application was made. On 
July 1 a thorougli examination of all grapes was made and it was 
found that Martha, Concord, Telegraph, Ga3the, and other Labrusca 
arid European hybrids had from 30 to 40 per cent, of their fruit de- 
stroyed by black-rot on all untreated vines. The same varieties 
treated with eau celeste had from 20 to 30 per cent, of their fruit de- 
stroyed, while those treated with Bordeaux mixture had hardly 15 
per cent, destroyed. Ten vines thoroughly sprayed with the Bor- 
deaux mixture on the 23d of June had not lost over 8 pev cent of 
their fruit from rot. On August 1 all the vines were examined and 
the following table was prepared : 



Variety. 



Perkins 

Ives 

Martha 

OoMcord 

Catawba 

Tele^frapL 

Nortli Caroiiua 

Delaware 

Herbomont 

Goethe 

Elvira 

. Uhlaud 



Per cent, destroyed hy 
black-rot. 



^ .L3 

•1^ 



1 
2 
40 
50 
55 
65 
75 
30 



.8 



20 



8 , 



1 

1.5 
80 
35 
40 
55 
70 
18 



00 



.0 



15 



1 

25 
85 



m 

8 

70 
00 



.8 



Variety. 



Noali 

Missouri Riesliug . . . 

nermann 

Norton 

Neosho 

Linceumii No.O 

Racine 

Linceximii Nos, 13, 43 
J3Sst, X Rupestris 70. 
Rupestris type 

Average 



Per cent, destroyed by 
black-rot. 



30 
1.5 
40 

.4 



to 
60 
0 



81. 7 



.4 



30 
4 



50 
0 
2 
0 



18.8 



1 5 
25" 



,1 



40 
0 
1 
0 



1G.8 



From August 25 to August 30 all vines were again treated. On 
September 10 the vines were again examined, but as tlie earlier va- 
rieties had been gathered, a comparison could only be made between 
the late grajjes, which were of the Jistivalis species; these, however, 
on both treated and untreated vineS;, were quite as sound as when 
examined the month, before. 

Concerning the efficacy of the copper remedies for downy mildew 
{Peronospora viticola) Mr. Jaeger says: 

There is no doubt that iClvira, Delaware, and all vines tliat are usually seriously 
damaged by mildew here were greatly benefited by the remedies, and their vigorous 
growth, niatui*ed to the tips, promises a better croi> next season than ever before. 

Mr. Jaeger conchides his report as follows: 

With these remedies (especially the Bordeaux mixture) applied carZ^ and often, 
we can certainly I'^tfuce the ravages of black-rot, and it is quite possible that we 
may yet succeed in preventing it with as much certainty as njildew. 

V.-~EXPERIMENTS AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

Mr. H. L. Lyman conducted the experiments at Charlottesville, 
using nine dilferent remedies, as follows: 

1. Snlphatine: 

Anliydrous sulphate of copper , * .pounds. . 3 

Flowers of sulphur do 20 

Air-slaked lime ♦ . . •do. . » . 2 

2. Bordeaux mixture (a): 

Sulphate of copper, , , , ; pounds, . 8 

Lime * .....do..., 10 

Water , . , . , .gallons. . 20 
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8, Bordeaux mixturQ (&): 

Sulphate of copper — pounds. . 6 

Lime , do. ... 4 

Water gallons. . 20 

4. Eau celeste (a): 

Sulphate of copper pound . . 1 

Ammonia .pint. . 1 

Water , , gallons, , 33 

5. Eau celeste (5): 

Sulphate of copper , pound. . 1 

Ammonia pint, . 1 

Water gallons, . 44 

6. Eau celeste, with carbonate of soda (c): 

Sulphate of copper , pounds . . 2 

Carbonate of soda do. . . . 1 

Water gallons. . 44 

7. Eau celeste, with carbonate of soda (d): 

Sulphate of copper , ♦ pounds , . 3 

Carbonate of soda do 2 

Water gallons. , S3 

8. Eau celeste, AVith carbonate of soda (e): 

Sulphate of copper , pounds. . 4 

Carbonate of soda , ■ .do. . . . 8 

Water , .gallons. . 23 

9. Ammoniacal carbonate of copper solution: 

Carbonate of copper . , , ounces. . 3 

Liquid ammonia quart. . 1 

Water , , gallons . , 23 

Excepting No. 1, which was purchased ready for use,, the foregoing 
preparations were prepared in "the usual manner,* and were applied 
with the Vermorel and Eureka sprayers. 

The following tahle shows the results of the treatments as indi- 
cated at the time the fruit was gathered: 



Prepara- 
tion used. 


When applied. 


No. of 
vines 
treated. 


Treated vines. 
Loss f rom— 


Untreated vines. 
Loss f rom— 


May. 


May, 


June. 


1 

Jane, |July. 


Aug. 


Mildew. 


Black-rot 


Mildew. 


Black-rot 


Nq.-I .... 
No. ... 
No. 3 .... 

No. 4 . : . . 

No. 5 . . . 

No. 0 , . . . 
No.r 
No. 8 . . , . 
No.9 .... 


11 
11 
12 
18 
18 
21 
31 
21 

ao 


31 


24 
2 
2 
5 
5 

r> 

3 
18 




SO 
5 

a 

lu 

10 
10 
10 
10 




142 
138 
143 
142 
2Td 
282 
139 
145 
137 




Per cent. 
15 

5 to 10 
10 to 12 

5 

10 to 18 
5to S 
3 to 5 
3 to 5 

SO to 25 


Heavy 

...do. 


Per cent, 
25 to 30 
COto 65 

331 to 50 
40 to 45 
18 to 20 
15 to 20 
15 to 20 
00 to 00 






. , do 






Very little. 
. . .do 

None 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Very little. 
Heavy — 
...do ..... 

Consid'ble. 
..,do...... 

...do 

,.,do 




22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


9 













Varieties treated. 



No. 1. Wilding, Etta, Grein's Golden, Missouri Rieslings Uhland, Empire State 
Lxxtie, Triumph, Marion, Rebecca, Montefiore, 

No. 2. Roger's Hybrids, Ricketts, Grein's Seedlings, Concord, Moore's-Early, Cot- 
tage, Worden, Delaware, Lady Pocklington, Jeffovson, Montgomery, Ives, Hartford, 
Wyoming Red, Vergennea, Duchess, Prentiss. Martha. 

No. 4. Catawba, Elvu^a, Bacchus, Goethe, Delaware, Lindlqy, Lady Washington, 
Salem, Martha. 

i^o, Cottage, Lindley, Black Eagle, Norton's Virginia, 

No. 6. Norton's Virginia. 

No. 7. Norton's Virginia. 

No. 8. Norton's Virginia, 

No. 9. Catawba. 

^ See page 838. 
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Black-rot first appeared on the Labrusca and Vinif era hybrids June 
11^ and continxied to increase nntil August 9. Downy mildew was 
first seen on May 37. 

Experiments were also made by Mr, Lyman with the view of dis- 
covering a remedy for anthracnose. Mr. Lyman writes: 

I determined to make an experiment for the prevention of anthracnose, because 
of the great amount of damage done by it in 1886 and 1887 to my Elviras and Dela- 
wares, and also because of its prevalence among other varieties grown in my neigh- 
borliood. The preparation used was a saturated solution of si;l}3hate of iron which 
was applied in tlie latter part of February, and in the following inanner: 

Cheap, coarse sponges were wired to the ends of round sticks 15 inches in length; 
and buckets were used having a spatter strip nailed across the top. The sponge 
was immersed in the liquid, withdrawn, struck against the spatter strip to save 
waste, and the vine then swabbed thoroughly from the base to the extremitv. Five 
hundred and fifty vines were treated and fifty left untreated. The entire absence of 
this fungus where the vines were treated led me to believe that the effects of the 
application were most satisfactory. The rows of Elviras untreated lost from 20 to 
20 per cent, of their fruit, while the untreated Delawares did not bear any grapes 
wtrth mentioning, and made a very inferior growth of cane. 

Mr. Lyman concludes his report as follows: 

The diffei-ence in tlie quantity of fruit and quality of must between my treated 
and untreated Norton's Virginia was so marked at'the wine cellar as to call forth 
the following communication: 

Charlottesville, Va. 
In receiving grapes from H. L. Lyman, delivered to and bought by the Monticello 
Wme Company in September and October, 1888, we f oimd a very marked difference 
in the Norton grapes treated for mildew and rot by tlie application of copper mix- 
tures from those not so treated. This dilference was shown, not only in a much 
less degree of l ot, but more in tlie qtiality, as indicated by the saccharometer. Those 
treated were ricli in sugai*, and coiisequently of an increased value of one-half a cent 
per pound or $10 per ton. 

Oscar Risierson, Secretary, 

VL-'TREATMENT OP RLACK-ROT IN ARKANSAS WITH THE SIMPLE SOLUTION OP SUL- 
PHATE OF COPPER, 

By Mr. J. Hertlein, of Sjnlerville, 

I used tlie simple solution of sulpliate of copper (1 pound of copper to 30 gallons 
of water) because I could not get the ammonia which is used in tne preparation of 
eau celeste. The first applications were made with a broom on the evenings of April 
17 and 19, respectively. Four hundred vines of thirty-five varieties were treated, 
and one row in the middle of the vineyard was left untreated for comparison. The 
solution was too strong; it injured the "leaves of some varieties badly, especia-Ily Nor- 
ton's, Ives, Missouri Kiesling, and Berckman's. Delaware did not suffer any, Con- 
cord veiy little, I made the second application May 2 and 8, and left Norton's and 
Ives untreated. Most of the vines were in bloom at the time. The third application 
was made between May 16 and 21 , using the same solution as before. For the second 
and third applications I used 30 gallons of water to 1 pound of the copper; the part 
of this solution put on in the morning when the dew was on the leaves and after a 
rain burnt the foliage, while that put on in the evening did not hurt it in the least. 
The best time for applying the remedies I think is about sundown, or even by 
moonlight. Mildew appeared after a heavy raiu on untreated Peter Wylie and 
Vergennes vines May IC ; it also attacked some untreated Berckman's vines. May 17 
I found spotted leaves on untreated Concords; on the 18th X gave the mildewed 
vines a sprinkling of the solution, which stopped further progress of the disease. 

May 26 I found the first traces of black-rot on untreated Peter Wylie, also on 
Vergennes, and a few days later on Concord and other varieties. The 1st of June 
I commenced picking off the rotten berries (as I have done for the past three years), 
and kept on picking every three or four days until July 7; I picked in all about 50 
pounds of rotten fruit. The difference between treated, and untreated vines could 
be seen at a glance; while the treated ones were onlv slightly attacked, the untreated 
rotted badly. Not all the varieties yielded alike to the remedy, and while I could 
not see any difference between treated and untreated Berckman's and Vergennes, 
the difference between treated and untreated Concords was very striking. At the 
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harvest (August 6) the treated vines yielded over 10 pounds to th© vine, and the un- 
treated 3^ pounds. Delaware and Norton's were nearly exempt from rot; Ives, 
Montefiore, Ulster, Empu-e State, Perkins, and Champion rotted very little. 

My vineyard is on a slope with western exposure; one haW is trained to wire after 
the Kniff en system, the other half to stakes. In the spring before the buds started 
I washed every alternate row of those on wires with a 50 per cent, copperas solu- 
tion, and on these I could hardly find a rotten berry in the fall. I have fuU con- 
fidence in the remedies, and will experiment again next season. The main thing 
is to use the remedies early, before and immediately after flowering. I believe that 
1 pint used at such a time will do more good than a gallon used later. Picking and 
* destroying the rotten berries should be continued with the foregoing treatment. 
All the vineyards of my neighbors, where no remedies were applied, were injured 
by rot from 25 to 75 per cent,, while I hardly lost 1 per cent, of my crop. 

Vn.— EXPEEIMENTS AT MIDDLE BASS, OHIO. 

Mr. George M. High, of this place, sent in a very full report of his 
experinients, and the results obtained in the treatment of brown-rot 
(Peronospora viticola). He used eau celeste, making the applications 
with a Nixon barrel force pump and Nixon spraying nozzle on June 
7, June 18, July 6, July 18, and August 7. Two thousand vines, 
mostly of the Catawba variety, were treated, while a like number of 
the same variety were left untreated for comparison. 

The loss of fruit on the treated vines was about 1 per cent., while 
on the untreated vineyard fully one-third of the fruit was destroyed. 

VIII,-i-TREATMENT OP THE GRAPE-VINE POWDERY MILDEW (UncinuJa ampelopsidis) WITH 

SULPHURET OF POTASSIUM. 

Mr. E. M. Hudson, of Mobile County, Ala., used this solution in 
the treatment of the foregoing disease, and his report contains so 
many interesting points that it is hqre submitted in full. 

I was making an effort to find some convenient form of sulphur to apply to my 
European vines (Vitis vinifera)^ when I was attracted hj an observation of M. le 
Vte. Amaury de Montiauer, in Bulletin No. S of the Section of Vegetable Pathol- 
ogy, pages 68 and 70, to the effect that he had successfully apphed a 1 per cent, 
solution of liver of sulphur for mildew (Pera?i06para viticola)] and he concluded 
by saying that vineyards treated in the spring had neithex* Oidium nor Erineum, I 
at once decided to experiment with it on Hamburg, Black Hamburg, Muscat, and 
other European vines growing in the oj)en air, on which, for several seasons, the 
grapes have been severely injured, and in 1886 entirely desti'oyed by the powdery 
mildew {Uncinula ampelopsidis). Accordingly I commenced with a 1 per cent* 
solution, which scorched the young leaves severely wherever it touched them. 
Next I made a solution of one -tenth the above strength ; this was also too strong 
but the beneficial effects were so apparent that I made athii'd application, contain- 
ing one one-hundredth of 1 per cent, of the potassium. This, while promising 
far more than the two former mixtures, still admonished me that the solution was 
even then tdo powerful. Notwithstanding these disappointments, I succeeded in 
saving a portion ©f the crop in fair condition. 

This year I Goinmenoed, when the young shoots were perhaps 6 to & inches long, 
with a solution of half an ounce (avoirdupois) to one gallon of water. It was applied 
again when the grapes were beginning to color. The solution happened to be quite 
powerful enough and produced no injurious effects whatever on the tender leaves 
and shoots* This treatment was applied to two hundred vines (all marked) with ab- 
solute and unexceptional success, giving me a full crop of superb clusters of mag- 
nificent berries in every instance. About thirty-four vines, interspersed among 
those treated as above, and left entirely untreated, had their entire crop destroyed 
by the mildew* 

After the crops were gathered the older leaves on the treated vines were attacked 
by the Uncimda, and before they could be treated a long rainy season of six weeks 
set in so that the remedies were never applied. At the end, however, the foliage of the 
treated vines, teyond being browned slightly, appeared to have received no further 
injury, and the late wood growth was satisfactory. 

I ujsed the Vexmorel machine in applying the solution and it gave perfect satis- 
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faction. I had the solu tioi). freshly prepai-ed and applied it in tlie early momixxg, 
before 8 o'clock, as recoinmended by M. de Montlaiir. 

When you take into consideration the cheapness of liver of sulphur, the ease of its 
preparation and application, the complete success of the treatment, and the fact that 
the ripe clusters are not blemished by it as they are by the flowers of sulphur, it 
seems to me that it must commend itself to all growers of European vines, espe- 
cially those in Calif orniav where the Umvmda is the chief fungous disease against 
which grape-growers have to contend. 

In preparing the solution, half an oxmce of the liver of sulphur was dissolved in 

1 pint or hot water; as soon as dissolved, the cold water (1 gallon less 1 pint) was 
poured with the hot solution, and the whole immediately strained through a thick 
osnaburg cloth into a tin can and closely stopped. It was then ready for use. It 
takes but a few moments to prepare it. Fi*om the tin can (lO-galloii cans were used) 
the mixture was poured, as needed, into tlie reservoir of the Yermorel machine and 
sprayed thoroughly over the vines, clusters, and leaves above and beiov/, the smaller 
nozzle being used for the woi*k. 

I used at each apijUcation on two lumdred aJid fifty vines 4 gallons of water with 

2 ounces of liver of sulphur. This was perlmps more than was necessary, but I was 
determined to have the work dojie efficiently and thoroughly in order to test tlxe 
value of the application, 

IX.-CONOLUSIONS, 

Tlie results fiirnislied by the foregoing reports show conclusively 
that by the ]3roper application of the copper remedies^ especially the 
Bordeaux mixture, we may siibdue or even entireljj^ prevent black-rot, 
Downy^ mildew can easily be prevented by any oi tTie remedies men- 
tioned in the foregoing circiilar, as the experiments last year fnlly 
proved. It is true tliat quite a numln^r of those who made trials this 
year report that no benefit resulted from the applications, but when 
we come to carefully inquire into such cavses we find that where fail- 
ures are reported the experiments were either carelessly made or were 
begim too late in the season to be of value. It seems to us that one 
of the principal reasons for the non-success heretofore attending the 
use of these j^roparations lies in the fact that very few grape-growers 
have tlie va^'uest idea of what the fungi of biack-rot and downy 
miklew are like. They do not know that these minute enemies are 
plants like the vine on which they feed; that they grow and produce 
bodies analogous to seed, and that these minute seed or spores germi- 
nate and take root, so to speak, whenever they come in contact vdth 
the f ruit or leaves, providing there is sufficient moisture present. If 
these facts, and many others connnected with the life history of the 
fungi under consideration, were known, the importance of beginning 
the treatments early and makiiag the applications thorough would be 
readily undexstood. 

Under the present condition of things it is somewhat difficult to 
outline, in a definite manner, a practical course of treatment for 
black-rot. As a first step, however, it would be well to carefully 
collect in the fall as many of the old leaves and berries as possible, 
and burn or bury them. Then in the spring after the vineyard has 
bfeen pruned and put in order by the plow, but before vegetation 
starts, the vines shoxild be thoroughly sprayed with Bordeaux mixt- 
ure containing 16 pounds of sulphate of copper and 30 pounds 
of lime to 2^ gallons of water. The object of this spraying is to de- 
stroy all the spores of the fungus that may have lodged in the bark. 
About ten days before the flowers open the foliage and vines should 
receive a second spraying, this time nsing a mixture containing G 
pounds of sulphate of copper and 4 pounds of lime to %% gallons of 
water. A third application, using the latter mixture, should be made 
when the flowers are opening, taking care to thoroughly wet all the 
green parts but not to drench them. Repeat the spraying every two 
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weeks, until the fruit "begins to color, using the same preparation as 
before. 

In regions where both mildew and rot prevail, the treatment as out- 
lined for the latter will effectually prevent the former so that it will 
not be necessary to make any additional applications. Where the 
mildew is the only enemy to be considered the eau celeste (formula 
1 or 2) should he used for the reason that it- is cheaper, more readily 
prepared and applied, and fully as efficacious in this case as is the 
Bordeaux mixture. 

On the 1st of December, 1888, we visited Colonel Pearson's vine- 
yard and. found that he had already begun treating his vines with the 
view of preventing the recurrence of black-rot in 1889, He had 
thoroughly cleaned his vineyard and had removed all the old bark 
and dried berries from the vines. The vines had been drenched with 
the Bordeaux mixture, and slaked lime had also been scattered be- 
tween the rows, completely covering the ground in many places. 
Colonel Pearson informed us that he would plow the vineyard in the 
spring before vegetation started and again give it a liming, after 
which he would apply the Bordeaux mixture, repeating the spray- 
ings every three weeks throughout the summer until the fruit began 
to color. 

B.-^NECEBSITY FOR MORE EXTENDED FIELD WORK. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the following pages the rot of 
the potato, tomato, and cherry, and the leaf -blight, and cracking of 
the pear cause the heaviest losses to farmers and fruit-growers. 
Each one is probably the cause of thousands of dollars' loss every 
year 5 and they are only representative diseases. The agricultural 
world has long suffered from these diseases in a prof ound ignorance 
of their causes. 

Against these insidious f W3S, which are visible only in their effects, 
the Farmer has heretofore had no weapons of w^arfare. If his potato 
vines died prematurely, and the potatoes themselves rotted in the 
hills or in the cellar, he simply said it was a bad year, resigned him- 
self to his fate, and x)robably used what few potatoes were left for plant- 
ing his next year's crop. Since this Section was established a con- 
tinual effort 'has been made, by means of correspondence^ special 
bulletins, and annual rei^orts, to bring before the agriculturists of 
the country the fact that those diseases have definite canses outside 
of climatic influence, to teach them the nature of these causes, and that 
the diseases can be ■[)revented. The liberality of the Government in 
circulating large editions of these reports Kas done much to bring 
this knowledge within reach of all, and there is no good reason to- 
day why agriculturists should longer suffer in unresisting ignorance 
of the causes or remedies for fungous diseases. Much work in this 
line remains to be done. ^ The entire historv of the fungi causing these 
diseases is known only in a comparatively few^ cases; and how im- 
portant it is that the entire history of all parasitic fungi should be 
laiowii may be gained by a study of those already described. But in 
addition to this there is another field of labor which is absolutely 
necessary if this knowledge is to be made of practical benefit. Under • 
the *Hreatment'' of nearly every disease we are obliged to say, No 
experiments have yet been attempted, and the suggestions made are 
drawn from a general knowledge of the life history of the fungus 
and the results in the use of fuiigicides in vine diseases.'^ In other 
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words, we leave our readers to experiment for themselves, doing all 
in our power by way of suggestion. , 

This is not enGOuraging to farmers; considerable expense is en- 
tailed in order tothoroughly test any of these remedies, and few care 
to add to the possible loss of their crops the additional oxpenso^pt 
chemicals and machines for application, to say nothing of the labor 
involved at a time when other work is especially pressing. If, on 
the contrary, we were able to lay down a course of treatment and say 
Tliis has been iihorougMy tested hy competent and practmdt men, no 
fanner would hesitate to use the means suggested. 

The need of this has been keenly felt by those in charge of the work, 
but the funds available have not been sufficient to establish any 
such series of experiments as was desired. It was thought wisest 
to concentrate what money and force it could command m this 
direction upon one point, and consequently all available resources 
were used for two years in experiments with fungicides for black-rot 
and other diseases of the grape. The result has justifiBd the means 
and we are now able to say to the grape-growers of the country that 
this most dangerous foe to their industry may be conqnered by a 
simple and comparatively inexpensive method. One ot_the resnits 
of this work is the invention of the Eureka sprayer, and the num- 
ber of orders already received for it attest the fact that fruit-grow- 
ers are anxious to use remedies tliat have once been tested. K i*©- 
mains f or us to make similar experiments in otlw diseases,^ bnt_ it 
two years must be devoted to each one our progress will be pamlully 
slow. The demand for more field work is imperative, the resources 
of the country can never be fully developed while the agricultural 
community is at the mercy of every infectious disease tot now visits 
its crops. The losses from tiiis source are incalculable, and it re- 
volves upon this Section to take the initiative steps tawArd_avoidp^ 
them. The work is possible and extremely practical; and wlmt is 
necessary in order te acoomphsh the desired results is to have the 
■funds at our command that will enable \is to employ competent men 
to go into the field and not only investigate the causes but experi- 
ment with remedies for the many diseases that are now devastating 
nearly every cultivated x^lant. 



C.—MISOELLANE0TJS SUBJECTS, 

The following subjects are discussed in the accompanying pages 
of this report: 



1 . Downy mildew of the potato. 

2. Notes "oil blacli-rot of the tomato, 
o. A tomato disease. 

4. Brown-rot of the ehen-y. 

.'5. Powdery mildew of the cherry. 

6. Leaf -blight and eracking of tSie pear. 

7. Leaf-spot of- the rose. 

8. Plum-i)6ekets. 



9. Apple rusts. 

10. Septosporium on grape leaves. 

11. Leaf -spot disease of the maple. 

12. A disease of the sycamore. 
l.S. The leaf-rust of cottonwoods. 

14. Report on peach yellows. 

15. Additional notes on celery 

blight. 



leaf- 



The paper on "Downy Mildew of the Potato" was prewired by 
Prof. F. L. Scribner, while that on "Apple Rusts" is by Dj. B. D. 
Halstead, who has given special attention to this groirp ot t^mgi.. 
Of the remaining chapters my assistant. Miss E. A. bouthwortn, 
prepared lsr®s. 6, 7, 10, and 12, and also furnished valuable notes on 
several others. Ohapters 5 and 13 are from th© pen of my assistant, 
Mr M. B. Waite. The illustrations accompanying these were drawn 
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under my supervision by Miss Roberta Cowing, Miss E. A. Soutli- 
worth; and Mr. M. B. Waite. 

1.— Downy Mildew of the Potato.'*' 
Phytophthora infestans, DBy. 

(Plates Ij II, and Map.) 

I,— GENERAL EEMARKS. 

The disease of the potato caused by the parasitic fungus Phytoph' 
thora infestanSy generally known as Potato-rot, probablyv originated 
in South America^ whence it was brought to this country about the 
year 1840. Since that time it has been the cause of very serious 
losses to farmers, and in years favorable to the disease has swept 
* away nearly the entire crop. 

The cooler a.nd more moist sections of the country are where the 
PhytophfJiam attains its greatest vigor and activity, and it is only 
in the dry regions of the great western plateaux that the potato- 
grower can hope to wholly escape its ravages. 

ISTo variety has yet been discovered that has remained free from 
the disease under all circumstances, although in some localities some 
varieties are more resistant than others. Possibly also there are 
some varieties more susceptible than others, and these should be 
known in order that their culture may be avoided. 

II.— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 

The fungus attacks the stems and leaves as well as the tubers. 

On the leaves (Plate I,Fig.l) pale-yellowish spots first indicate the 
presence of the disease; these very soon turn brown, and if the weather 
be warm and damp, rapidly blacken, indicating the total destruction 
of the tissues. The yellowing of the tissues progresses slowly, but as 
soon as the fungus has p)ushed out its fruiting threads, which appear 
as a white downy coating on the under surface, the discolorations pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

The stems may be attacked directly or the disease may reach them 
through the leaves; in either case they become blackened and soon 
die. 

On the tubers (Fig. 2) the parasite attains a considerable growth 
within the tissues before there is any external manifestation, of its 
presence. After a time depressed spots appear and the sS:in covering 
these dies and becomes discolored. Underlying these spots the tis- 
sues will be found to be dark-colored for a greater or less depth. 
This browning of the tissues begins before there is any external 
sign of disease. The flesh occupying the center of the tuber remains 
for sometime healthy and normal, but in the end dt also decays 
either with dry or wet rot. If infected tubers are stored the rot will 
progress in the cellar and healthy tubers may be infected by those 
already diseased. The losses arising from the rotting of the tubers 
after they are gathered sometimes amount to as much as may have 
occurred in the field. 

^ This article is an abstract from a paper by Prof. F. L. Scribnca^ which will be 
published as a special bulletin. • 
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The mycelium passes between tlie cells, never into them (Plate H, 
Figs. 1, 4) except in rare cases. After it has grown a few days in 
the tissues Of the leaf, it sends out "branches destined to bear the 
conidia or reproductiye bodies of the fungus (Fig. 2). The method 
of formation of the conidia is illustrated in B'ig. 3. They are formed 
at the apex of the conidiophore or its branches, and their apparently 
lateral position is due to the fact that they arc turned to one side by 
a continuation of the growth of the branch. As soon as ttie conidia 
are ripe they will germinate if placed in suitable conditions of warmth 
and moisture. The changes which they pass through in germination 
are illustrated by Fig. 5. The conidium breaks up (a-d) into a nimi- 
ber of motile portions called the zoospores {e,fy); these have cilia at 
first, but finally lose them (a), surround themselves with a membrane 
and germinate {li, i, ^<^^ Wie germ tube enters the plant and repro- 
duces the disease. 

There is no longer any . doubt that the tubers may be and usually 
are infected by the rain wasliing the conidia down into the soil. 

m.-— CONDITIONS FAVOEING THE PISEASB. 

In order to intelligently treat the potato-rot it is neces,^ary to un- 
derstand the conditions which favor its development. These are (1) 
humidity---the years of great outbreaks have always been years of 
excessive humidity; (2) a temperature ranging from 65"' to 75"" F.~ 
a few degrees above 74"" will check the development entirely, and 
down to 45'' the fungus will continue to grow; (3) moisture in the soil- 
hence a clayey soil or one that will retain moisture is more favora- 
ble to rot. It is also generally conceded that stable or barn-yard 
manure, especially if used fresla, favors the rotting of the tubers. 

The eonditionswhiclx favor the rot after the potatoes are harvested 
are the same as those which favored it before— moisture and a mod- 
erately high temperature. 

IV.— TKEATMENT. 

Treatment for potato-rot must be preventive, and prevention in 
this ease consists) fir^t, in not planting diseased tubers^ and second in 
making the conditions unfavorable for the germination of the spores 
and development of the mycelium^ and. finally in protecting the tops 
by fungicides that will prevent the spores from germinating even 
under the most favorable climatic conditions. 

Potatoes used for seed should be perfectly sound; a single tuber 
containing the mycelium of the fungus may result in a pomt of In- 
fection that will ruin tlie entire crop. If there has been any disease 
in the field wliere the seed potatoes were grown it is not safe to de- 
pend upon obseryatlon in judging the character of seed selected, for 
the Phytoplithora jii^Y be present without developing any visible 
characters, The better plan would be to alw^iys disinfect the tub- 
ers designed for seed. Whether this can be done without destroy, 
ing the vitality of the sets must be determined by further experi- 
ments. According to Mr, Jensen, however, it is possible to disinfect 

gotatoes to be usea for seed by keeping them in an oven for a few 
ours at a temperature of from 104^ to 110'' Fahr. 
When possible the planter should alwOT^ select a light and thor- 
oughly drained soil for his potato crop. It is of course impossible to 
control the weather con(E.tions that favor the disease, and conse- 
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qnently if tliese are present the vines nmst bo protected by tHe appli- 
cation of fungicides, Th.e disease is similar to the downy mildew 
of the grape, and the preparations used for that will be elf ective for 
the potato-rot. Pref erence is given to the Bordeauisc mixture, but 
eau celeste^, sulphatine^ and bliglit powder can also be recommended. 
The applications sliotild be made when there is no wind, and the 
plants are wet with dew^ and should begin before the blight makes 
its ap|)earance, say durini? the latter parto£ July, and repeated about 
the middle of August, 

If the spores of the fungus reach the tubers by being w^ashed into 
the soil by rains, potatoes but lightly covered with earth are more 
likely to be infected than when deeply planted ; such is generally re- 
ported to be the case, consequently the potatoes should have a second 
or protective molding at the first appearance of the disease upon 
the leaves, made in such a manner that the uppermost tubers shall 
have at least 5 inches of earth over them, the tops being^bent at the 
same time so that they hang over the furrows in a half-erect posi- 
tion. 

It should be remembered at the time of digging the crop that the 
tubers may become infected as they are taken from the ground, bv 
spores from the decaying tops. If the digging be delayed for a wee& 
or two after the tops have become thoroughly dead, and performed 
when the weather is sunny and dry, there is little possibility of in- 
fection at this period, 

' Potatoes should be entirely free from surface moisture when stored, 
and never should be placed where it is damp or where moisture can 
collect about them. Dusting the tubers with air-slaked lime (1 bushel 
of lime to %6 bushels of potatoes) before storing is strongly recom' 
mended ; it will do much towards preventing the rot. If during the 
winter the potatoes are found to be rotting they should at once be 
sorted over and all spotted or unsound ones treated with lime and 
stored where the temperature is low and the atmosphere dry, 

—Notes on Black-kot of the Tomato, 

(Plates III, IV.) 
I.— GEKERAIi OBSEEVATIONS, 

Horticulturists and farmers have suffered considerably of late years 
from a disease of the tomato which is known everywhere as rot." 
The term as generally used includes a number of diseases which are 
duite distinct from each other. It is not, however, the purpose of 
tnis jpaper to enter into a discussion of the various kinds of rot ; we 
shall rather attempt to bring together some of the facts concerning 
one very important form which has come more particularly under 
our observation during the past year, and in order to distinguish it 
from similar diseases it will be here designated as black-rot," 

Specimens of this have been received from neaTly all parts of the 
United States where the tomato is grovf n, and farmers complain bit- 
ter iy of its ravages. 

Although several mycologists have devoted considerable time and 
study to the malady, the results so far obtained as to the cause of it 
are far from conclusive or satisfactory. Doubtless this is owing to 
the fact that the rot is not always the result of a single agents but is 
more often due to several combined causes. 
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n.— BXTEENAIi CHARAOTERS. 

Tlie disease as a rule makes its appearance at the apex or flower 
end of the f rnit when the latter is from one-half to two-thirds grown. 
At first a small blackish spot is seen either around the remains of 
the style or on one side of it ; this rapidly increases in size, but re- 
tains a more or less circular outline (Plate III, Fig. 1). As the dis- 
ease progresses the tissues collapse quite regularly on all sides, and 
the berry becomes much flattened (Fig. %) . There is usually a slightly 
raised, narrow border surrounding the diseased parts, while Just out- 
side this the cuticle retains its normal healthy color, but appears 
slightly wrinkled, owing to the collapsed condition of the tissues be- 
neath. Sections through a rotten tomato at this stage show that the 
black discolorations extend deeply into the tissues, the depth depend- 
ing somewhat upon the size of the spot. As the malady progresses 
the diseased parts become hard and leathery, the suface assumes a 
greenish-black, velvety appearance, and finallv the entire fruit be- 
comes dried and shriveled. 

m.— LOSSES, CONDITIONS KNOWN OE SUPPOSED TO FAVOE THE DISEASE, ETO. 

In parts of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Mississippi the dis- 
ease IS very destructive, in many cases causing almost a total loss of 
the crop. The following extracts from correspondence will give 
some idea of its ravages. ^ x t j * i 

A correspondent writes from Montgomery County, Ind., as toi- 

lows: 

The black-rot of the tomato has prevailed to an alamung extent in this locality 
for the last three or four years, afEecting, however, only the first-formed Quit, but 
eventually destroying fully one-third of the crop. 

Professor Taft, of the Agricultural College of Michigan, says: 

The only severe cases of rot which troubled us this summer were on a dry sandy 
knoll, and occurred during the drought of August. The vines were not trellised, 
and the fruits wliich rested on the ground were affected on the under side. We 
had only a few varieties on this place, and the " Mikado and 'Acme, with other 
pink kinds, seemed to be most injured. Upon our expenmental plot, winch con- 
tained one hundred and fifty varieties, only an occasionsd fruit was diseased. 

Professor Tracy says that at Crystal Springs, Miss., he found the 
disease very severe on April 24, 1888, fully one-fourth to one-half 
the fruits being alf ected in a number of fields examined. On May 1 
nearly one-half of the fruit in some fields was affected, and on June 
1 the disease had nearly disappeared. In July he was unable to find 
specimens for study. 

In Wisconsin (writes Professor Tracy) it appears in July or August and con- 
tinues until frost. In one garden there it has been noticed as atfectmg the crop very 
seriously for three years, but this yeai-, with no noticeable peculiarity of the season, 
it was not to be found on plants grown on the same gi-ound from seeds of plants 
affected last year. 

He concludes by saying that he tried sulphatine, David's powder, 
etc., this year, but as the disease disappeared from untreated plants 
soon after, the results were negative. 

As stated above the fruit is most subject to attack when two-thirds 
grown, and, from the reports of correspondents, it appears that the 
disease is especially virulent during the latter part of July and the 
whole of August. It is also generally believed that it is most severe 
in seasons when wet weather prevails at the time the fruit begins 
forming. 
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In responso to a number of inqniries, sent out by the Section to 
determine, if possible, wliat efl"ect the character of the soil, pruning, 
trellising, manuring, etc., had npon the disease, a number of replies 
were received, but the opinions expressed in these are so contradictory 
that no practical conclusions can be drawn from them. According 
to Professor Maynard of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
rot this year was more severe upon soil where there was only a limited 
supply of manure applied. Professor Taft expresses practically the 
same opinion as that of Professor Maynard. 

Professor Bailey'" says that an abundant use of stable manure 
appears to augment the disease; and this seems to be the general 



From the observations of Professor Goff of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, tlie rot appears to flourish most on the 
more vigorous pla:its. He says that a vigorous plant of Cook's 
Favorite" tomato, grown from mature seed, had 18 per cent, of its 
fruit affected with black-rot; Vv'-hile a feeble one', grown from im- 
mature seed, had but 5 per cent, of its fruit destroyed. 

Some v?orieties appear to be more subject to the rot than others. 
It appears from all the evidence at hand that the ^''Acme" and 
Mikado" are especially subject to the disease, while the Perfec- 
tion/' Paragon/' and ''Trophy'^ are not so liable to its attacks, f 



In air the specimens which have come under our observation dur- 
ing the past year, we have invariably found two species of fungi; 
finding these always associated with the rot, the questions natually 
arise as to what connection they have with the disease, and whether 
they are really the cause of it or are to be considered as a simple inci- 
dent of the malady. In order to discover if possible the relationship 
existing between the two fungi and the rot, a study of the former 
was begun, and the results of these observations are as follows: 

A section through one of the velvety, greenish spots shows that 
the color and peculiar appearance are duo to the presence of a vast 
number of short, dark, olive-brown threads (Plate III, Figs, 3, 7), upon 
the free ends of v/hich are borne obclavate, many celled bodies (Fig. 
5); these readily separate from the supporting stalks, and are found 
thickly scattered over the surface of the diseased parts. Associated 
with tnis fungus is another which consists of dense tufts of nearly 
colorless, club shaped stt^lks, occasionally bearing crescent-shaped, 
slender bodies^ much smaller than those first deScribed (Plate IV, Figs. 
1, 2, 3). The dark-colored fungus is Macrospormm tomato, Cook, J 
while the colorless species is a Ftisarium, vs^hich agrees with speci- 
mens and descriptions of F. solanij Mart.,§ a species commonly found 

* The worst cases of rot this year (1887) occurred upon plants grown on a freshly 
turned sod which had been previously dressed with manure. " 

f According to Professor Bailey, the angular, pear-shaped, and cherry varieties, 
and those immediately derived from them, have been almost exempt from attack, 
I Macrospormm tomato^ Cook, Greviliia XXII, p. 32. ** Spots orbicular; hyphae 
short, large? flexose, septate; conidia clavate, slightly attenuated above, short stalked 
below, consisting of brovmish spheroidal cells. On ripe tomatoes, S. Carolina (Ra- 
venel)." Our specimens do not agree with the foregoing description in all cases, 
but a comparison of the material at hand with authentic specimens of M, tomato 
shows that the two forms are identical. 

§ The so-called Fusarium which occurs abundantly on rotting potatoes has been 
pretty thoroughly studied by the German mycologists Reinke and Berthold. Their 
mv^tigations resulted in the discovery of the mature or ascoporous form on old and 
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on rotting potatoes. The Macrosporium is usually the more abundant 
of the two, and while it is, as a rule, found upon spots of all sizes, 
the Fusarium rarely appears until decay is pretty well advanced. 

V. — ^MIOKOSCOPIC CHARAOTEBS OF THE MACR0SP0K.IT7M. 

The Maorosponum consists of a mycelium_ or vegetative system, 
si)ores or reproductive bodies, and spore-bearing hyphse. 

Mi/ceZmw.— The vegetative part of the fungus is made up of rather 
large, septate, thick Availed, more or less contorted tubes which are 
at first nearly colorless, but eventually become tinted with brown; 
these are fotmd in all of the decaying parts and can be readily traced 
into the sound'tissues (Plato III Fig. 7 a) . They are especially abundant 
near the surface, forming here pretty evenly distributed, more or less 
dark colored mats. ^ 

Spores. — The spores are borne upon the ends of short ov long, sep- 
tate, olive-brown, rather thiokish liyphi?b' (Plate III, Figs. 3, 4, 7), 
which spring from the dark-colored mycelium. They are made up 
of from three to fifteen spherical cells, and vary greatly in size and 
shape, being when full grown broadly obclavate, and from 20 to |5/i 
in diameter by 100 to UOm in length (Fig. 5). Their color at first 
is olive-brown, later they become darker, frequently almost black. 
They germinate readily in moist air or water by sending out one_ or 
more slender tubes from each coll (Fig. B)- -^^ ^i'^^ ^^i© germ tubes 
are colorless and without septa; later f ]iey become tinted with brown 
and divided by frequent cross-walls.* 

VI.— MlCllOSCOXnC CHARACTERS OF THE FUSARIUM. 

This fungus, so fax' as we ImvQ boon able to trace its development 
upon the tomato, consists of a vegetative part, or mycelium, and 
spores or reproductivfi bodies of two kinds, namely, macroconidia 
and microconidia. f , . j. 

Mycelium.— The mycelium or i)lant body of the fungus consists or 
delicate, colorless, septate threads, which penetrate the tissues of the 
fruit in all directions, appropriating the juices for its own suste- 
nance. It is much more abundant than the mycelium of the Macro- 
sporium, and differs from the latter in being more slender, lighter 
colored, thinner walled, and not usually contorted; another dilter- 
ence is that while the mycelium of the latter is confined for the most 
part to the surface, that of the Fusarium is frequently found in the 
center of the fruit, and shows a much greater tendency to p^etrate 

badly-deoayed potatoes. According to these authors this form conBists of pear- 
shaped peritheoia, within which the asci with their contained sporidia are borne. 
The swollen part of the pferitheoium is of a bright-purple color while the nfeek is 
bright orange. This forin has been referred by Reinke and Berthold to the genus 
Hypomyces, and by careful experimoiits they have proved beyond question that it 
is the mature stage of Fusariuyn solani. Mart. This being the case, the genenc 
name Fusarvum has been dropped, and the name Hypomyces is now made to include 
both forms. So far as the life history of the fungus occurring upon tomatoes bas 
been traced it agrees essentially witli the Fusariuvi form found upon the potato. 
Moreover, the spores of the tomato fuugxis when sown upon the potato ^row readily 
We are not aware, however, that the ascosporous form nas ever been found m this 
♦ country either upon the potato or tomato, and until this is accomphslied the rela- 
tionship existing between these forms can not be definitely proved. 

»Both the hyphse and spores are exceedingly variable; at times the former are 
. long and nodulose a,nd bear spores which can not be distinguished from those of the 
genm Cladosporium. ^ , 

... \Macroaomd%a, lai-ge conidia compaa-ed with others {Mixirocomma) produced by 
thesame speoies. 
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ttie SGUiid tissues. Thin sections, taken near the edge of a rotten 
spot, often show the ends of the myGeliuni penetrating the tissues 
where tiie coritigiious cells ai'e apparently healthy (Plate IV, Fig. S). 

McLcroconidia. —TheBe are the most important reproductiye hodies, 
economically considered, as they are prodnced in prodigious numbers 
and doubtless serve for the rapid propagation of the fungus. They 
develop in several v^ays. The myeelium may^ rupture the epidermis 
in places, sending out tufts of club-shaped conidioph ores, which form 
spores by consti^iction. The immature conidia appear to be merely 
the enlarged ends of mycelium threads (Figs. 1, 2). In another form 
the tufts are longer and denser, the base and center appearing like 
a colorless stroma, the conidiophores are branched and septate (Fig. 
3), and each ultimate branch bears a macroconidium. On old and 
badly diseased tomatoes it is common for the mycelium to run over 
the surface, sending out numerous upright branches, each of which 
bears a spore at the end (Fig. 2). When full g^rown they are 
colorless, crescent-shaped, nearly cylindrical, and vary in size from 
5 to 7/^ in diameter by 10 to 50 pi in length (Fig. 4). They are usu- 
ally divided by from two to six transverse partitions or septa, and 
are filled with a fine granular fluid, , Each division is provided with 
one or more vacuoles, which increase in size when the conidium is 
exposed to moisture. When sown in water they will, in a few hours, 
send out germ tubes (Fig. 5 a), and these, by continual branching 
(Fig. 5 5), soon develop into a mycelium. Before germination takes 
place the spores often become constricted at the j^artitions. 

i^^crocom(^ia,~The microconidia (Fig. 6) are usually found in 
great abundance in old and badly decayed tomatoes. As a rule they 
are borne upon short branches of the mycelium, and are spherical 
and smooth when young (Fig. 6 a), but later become roughened with 
small wart like projections (Fig. 6 ?}). At first their color is a light 
yellow ; later this becomes i3ro wn. They vary in size from 8 to 16/^ 
m diameter, their average size being about 12//. They are filled with 
a granular fluid, and Are provided with several large oil drops, which 
become more pronounced a^s the conidia approach maturity, but are 
not so well made out in the full green warty fqrms. These micro- 
conidia do not germinate readily under artificial conditions, often 
remaining for a month in water without undergoing noticeable 
change, ^In germinating (Fig. 7) they send out one, or more slender 
tubes, whichdo not materiallj'^ differ from those (|)f the maorooonidia. 

Frequently macroconidia are developed directly upon these germ- 
tubes, and wee versa microconidia a;re occasionaily developed upon 
germ4ubes froixi :tlie macroconidia (Fig. 5 o), 

" VH,— LIFE mSTORY, 

As yet it is not defiuitely known how these fungi pass the winter. 
At this writing (December 1) both the MacrospoTium. Mi^^ 
spores can be found upon the dried and shriveled fruit which long 
ago fell from the vines. An abnndaiice of the spores of the former 
fungus also occAirs upon the old leaves and stems. 

Upon a number of specimens of half rotten tomatoes collected in 
the Department grounds the latter part of September, a fixnguBwas 
fouud which seems to be connected with the Maerasporkim. As 
seen .under the microscope, this form consists of rather large round 
or ovoid, dark colored bodies, which^ as they increase in size, break 
through the tissues and appear on the surf ace. 

In sections it is seen that they are filled with small round or oval 
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spores which escape through an opening in the top. Around this 
opening, and upon the outside wall, numerous tufts of hyphae and 
spores of a Maorospormm^ which do not differ from If. tomato^ arc 
borne. Considered independently the ovoid bodies or conceptacles, 
as they may be called, would be referred to the genus Phyllostieta, 
but there seems little reason to doubt that in this case they are really 
a part of the Macmspormm. 

It is very x)robable that this fungus passes through several stages 
before finally reaching maturity, and that one if not more of its 
forms will be foxmd during the winter in the old tomatoes destroyed 
the previous summer by the MacTosporiurfi, 

In regard to the Fusarmm we have seen that at least two kinds of 
spores are produced* From the fact that the microconidia germi- 
nate with difficiilty it is very probable that they are designed to pre- 
serve the life of the fungus during a greater part of the winter or un- 
der conditions which would prove fatal to the macroconidia. 

During the month of September, 1888, when there was an abun- 
dance of fresh material at hand^ a series of experiments was made 
with the view of discovering, if possible, whether the rot could be 
induced by^owing the spores of the Macrosporium and Fusarium 
on healthy tomatoes. In the first place, germinating conidia of the 
Fusarium were repeatedly sown on the iminjured surface of both 
green and ripe tomatoes, but in no instance was there any apprecia- 
ble effect produced. Conidia were also inserted under the son of 
green, harf ripe, and ripe fruit, and while no change took place in 
the case of the green and half ripe specimens^, the ripe fruit rotted in 
a few hours. A microscopic examination of the tissues of the latter 
showed the mycelium of the Fusaruwi running over, under, and 
through the cells in all directions and producing its characteristic 
crescent shaped spores in great numbers. 

It has probably often been observed that tomatoes crack when ex- 
posed to excessive moisture; these cracks or fissures occur either at 
the point of attachment or at the style end of the fruit, but more 
often at the latter. They are often so small as to be nearly invisible 
to the naked eye, while at other times they are quite large and prom- 
inent. By way of experiment spores of the Fusarium were sown 
upon both green and ripe fruit, snowing these fissures, and as a re- 
sult the ripe specimens rotted completely in a few days but the green 
fruit was not ajffected* 

Similar experiments to those described above were also made with 
the Maoros^porium spores. In this case, however, infection of both 

freen and ripe fruit was readily effected by inserting the spores un- 
er the skin or sowing them in the fissures to which we have already 
referred. When sown on the uninjured fruit no effect whatever was 
produced. 

Another series of experiments was undertaken with the view of 
discovering, if possible, whether the Fusarium spores would grow 
when sown on green fruit affected with the Macrosporium. It was 
shown by these trials that the spores of the Fusarium^ when sown 
on fruit already partly destroyea by the Macrosporium^ grew readily 
and greatly accelerated the disorganization of the tissues. 

Summing up the results obtained from the foregoing experiments 
it appears (1) that neither the Fusarium nor Macrosporium has the 
power of penetrating the sound cuticle or skin of the tomato ; (2) that 
the Macrosporium spores, when brought in contact with the exposed 
tissue of eiWier green or ripe fruit, produce the rot in a very short 
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time ; (3) that the F'lbsarium will grow only in fully ripe tissues or 
tissues wMch haye been partly disorganized through other agents. 

Vni. — TEE ATMENT. 

"While our present knowledge of the disease is not sufficient to 
warrant us in indicating any definite line of treatment, it is probable 
that the malady may be prevented in a measure by observing the fol- 
lowing precautions. Beginning in the fall it would be well to burn 
all the old vines^ as we have already seen that the spores of one of the 
fungi at least occur abundantly on the leaves and branches. 

All of the old and partly decayed fruit should also be burned or 
buried, thus securing the destruction of the fungus in whatever form 
it may live over winter. It would also be well to avoid the excess- 
ive use of fresh stable manure, as our observations lead us to believe 
that the fruit on plants thus fertilized is much more likely to crack, 
thereby opening a way for the fungus. 

It is very probable that the fruit, as a rule, is first infected by the 
spores of the Macros^orium^ which send their slender germ tubes 
through the minute fissures usually found at the apex or blossom 
end 01 the berry. After the Macro sporium has opened the way the 
Fusarium comes in and assists in the disorganization of the tissues. 
When practicable, therefore, it would be well to destroy the diseased 
fruits as soon as they appear, thereby destroying many spores which 
otherwise might possibly infect adjacent fruit. 

So far as we are aware there have been no experiments under- 
taken to determine the value of fungicides in combating this disease, 
but by way of trial a solution made by dissolving one-half an ounce 
of sulphuret of potassium to the gallon of water might be used. 
This preparation should be applied by means of a spraying appara- 
tus, taking care to thoroughly wet all parts of the fruit. The first 
application should be made when the fruit is about half grown, re- 
peating the operation at intervals of ten days until the fruit begins 
to color. 

The following report embodies the results of observations made on 
this disease at New Ross, Ind., by Dr. Homer S. Bowers, an agent of 
the Section: 

IX.— REPORT OF DR. H. S. BOWERS. 

The tomato in this section has been remariiably exempt from disease until within 
the last few years. Plants which escaped the dangers from late spring or early 
summer frosts, occasional ravages of the cut-worni, and later attacks of the tomato- 
worm, were considered out of danger. But this condition of things is now changed, 
for within the last few years another enemy, which seriously threatens the profita- 
ble cultiTation of this valuable fruit, has made its appearance in the form of a dis- 
ease commonly known as tomato-rot. 

This disease usually appears at the junction of the style with the ovary, and is 
first seen as a brownish black, scale like spot, dry and somewhat leathery in appear- 
ance, and sunken to some extent below the surface. In a few days it spreads over 
one-fourth, or perhaps one-half, the surface of the fruit, sometimes extending 
uniformly around the style scar, but at other times developing almost wholly on 
one side, leveling and depressing the surface as it extends, The berry at the same 
time becomes wilted and presents a blistered or scorched appearance, but at all 
stages there is- a distinct contrast in color between the sound and unsound tissues. 
The diseased portions also become slightly wrinkled, and although they were before 
smooth and glabrous, they soon become glaucous from the growth of a powdery 
fungus, which is always found in connection with the malady. This mold does not 
occupy the whole of the diseased portions, but mottles the surface to a greater or 
less extent, presenting various blotches and markings, which vary in color from 
brown to a dirty brownish black. 
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It attacks the fruit In all periods of dev6loj)iiient, but preferably when from one- 
third to one-half grown, and when it has once made its appearance it progresses 
rapidly, especially in those fruits attacked early in the season; in a few days the 
vitalitV- of the berry is destroyed, its growth ceases, and at the sarne time its color 
changes to tliat of the ripening fruit. ' 

However long or short a time the disease may continue during any one growing 
season, it in nearly every case begins on the first fruiting stems of the plant, destroy- 
ing all the fruit that fbrnus on the Urst one or two clusters, afterwards attacking 
omy a single berry hero and there. 

Little ditfereiK?.e lias been noted in the susceptibility of the ditfereni varieties, 
Avhether red or purple, smooth or corrugated, and tlioui^h some slight exemption 
from the rot iscUiimedfor the yellow kinds, further jor oof is needed to clearly estab- 
lish it. 

The ajuiual loss in tliis vicvinit}' for the last five years has been about per cent, 
of the product of all plants attacked, or 25 })er cent, of the \vhole crop. So far as 
w^e have boon able to <lis(3over tlie divsease seems to be pretty generally disseminated 
througli this part of Indiana, tvitliough there are hoiw kKmhties of greater or less 
extent tliat are exemi)t. 

On the first appearance of this tli.sease, soine five years ago, the gardener or farmer 
whose plants were mostly allowed t<^ take ihoiv own course of growth attributed the 
rot to Ids own carele^ssness in negknith^g to give his plants support and to keep them 
from contact with tlve damp soii A yoai" or two of experience ha-s eradicated this 
notion, for some careful cultivatoi^s wl\o always trained their j^lants and primed 
away all superabimdant foliage wqw) almost as 'heavy losers by the disease as those 
w^ho gave no special caro to their vines. 

The rot seems to 1k> most destructive where the soil has been fertilized with un- 
rotted stable mamiro. But one exception to this was noted, in a garden where the 
soil, a close clay> had not Iwen manured for several yeat^ except iu one spot, where 
the sloi)s from the house had been thrown. Here the loss was about 30 per cent,, 
and the disease lasted xmtil well along in Septtnnl:>er. Tomatoes grown in old hot- 
beds are much more subject to the disease than those grown in ordinary garden soii; 
in fact, all the evidencje \yhic'h wo have heon able to gather leads us to believe that 
the use of fresh, manure is alniost certain to ho f (allowed by a severe attack of rot. 
At the time the disease first appear(?d hi our ganlen, somcrjlvo years a^, we wore 
accustomed to manuring heaN'iiy evi^vy hpring witli stable manure only partially 
rotted, always pnmiTig and t>'ing the i^lants "to branched stakes. The disease ap- 
pcated wdveri tho tinst fi'Uit foj'med, and continued imtil px-oljal^lv the fii'st two fruit- 
ing clui<?iters ^vere cleared, then it ceased. This yeai', tliinking tiie soil rich enough, 
we omitted to manure the ground, and as a result we had but one x)lant that pro- 
duced diseased fruit, and this in a garden, where tlie diseas<-3 has held sway for at 
least four years. As to pruning or not pruning, we can not leirn that it affects tlie 
case nnich either way; ^^'e believe, liowever, tiiat pruning £md tying to Btakes or 
trellisittg* is to be i)refer:red in all cases to lea^'ing t!ie vmo^ on the ground or even 
allowmg them t-o mm on bl.-ush or frames without pruriing. 

In this locality thovo has becm little opport\,m;ity for determining the influence of 
atmospheric conditions upon tlu^ rot. The seasons liave been mostly dry since its 
advent hero, last summer (ISS 7) exceptionally so, with a corresponding^ high range 
of temperature. What a really wet season miglit do for it wo have had no means of 
e?stimating. 

In the f ollowing notes on tk-eatment what little has been learntHl has been acquiiNsd 
in a fortuitous w^ay from obsetvations of Ih^e varying conditions of oiivironmt^nt and 
methods of cultm^^, afEoM^^xi by mil,loo;ation,and^^^^ hoi^ticultuml notions 

of difiCerent pe^ons. Throughout this State no hne of trea^tment has been under- 
taken, attd the disease has 'been generally considered by the peojile as a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence and accepted with a certain amount of t^^A^^ in- 
activity bom of a profoun-d ignorance of the whole subject. 

Our obsei'vations seem to in-dicate that soil containing fertilizing maljedal in great 
excess of the d«eimnd;s of plant gi'owi;h, and es|)eciailly if it is in. a state of suctive de- 
conlposition, greiaJtly aggawates the rot. In view of \Ms fact it is probable that by 
applyii^g mi^nire to the ground in the fall, using w^eii rottM f-ei-tiligr^rs and tutiiiiig 
th'e^H ^an:d«r^ tltte diBease may in a mca^^nre bo prevented. Tli?e a-pplitration of -ash-es 
will not |)5XiVent it; 5a*nd the throwing of sh!^ps on tSi-e g^round, mrticuiarly if the ^il 
is hieavy , mad not often istlrred, seoms tx) invite the attacks of tno simlacly. An open, 

i^d'ous'soil, tMi iu organic ^lant food that has already iindei^gon.'e d^eoomposition, if 
z^p% stilled deep onougJii to thotoug!iiy aerate, it, offers but a poor safeMing ida-'Ci* for 
th'e feingi^ts, and its attaicks if made will be of short daration^ 
i.^iespectfts.liv. 

H. S. BOWEKS, 

Hon, N« J. COLMAN. 
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3. — A Disease of the Tomato, 

(Plate IV.) 

I,— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In December last Mr, Marcius Wilson, of Vineland, N. J,, sent to 
tliG Department for exaniinafcion some diseased tomato leaves, and in 
a letter accompanying tliem he says: 

I send you a small package of " tomato leaves from our greenhouses. We have 
about ISjOOO feet of glass, that have been devoted chiefly to winter tomatoes for 
several years past. The plants have already yielded, this month, several hun- 
dred pounds of beautiful ripe tomatoes, and more are coming on, but a peculiar 
mildew, which has troubled us some before this, now threatens to destroy the vines 
entirely. The lower leaves of the vines have always been more or less affected with 
apparently the same kind of mildew that is seen on tomatoes out of doors, but gen- 
erally they outgrow it. The mildew under consideration attacks the leaves of the 
terminal snoots. It api:>ears in small dark-colored spots, spreads rapidly, and affects 
the vigor of the plants much more than the other kind. 

We have tried sulphur on the hot- water pipes, and have dusted it over the leaves, 
but without any apparent benefit. For the purpose principally of absorbing moist- 
ure and drying the atmosphere, we have also dusted lime very freely over the 
plants, but nothing as yet has served to check the spread of the mildew. We are 
now very anxious to learn more about the character and cause of the species of 
mildew I send you, and especially to find a remedy for it. 

The larger part of the vines in the houses are more or less affected by the fungus 
seen on the large leaf from the lower part of the vines. This disease of the lower 
leaves has affected our plants for several years, but the peculiar dark spots on the 
terminals first made their appearance about tliree winters ago. Occasionally, es- 
pecially late in the fall or early winter, a vine affected in its terminal shoots would 
show a black streak down the stalk for a foot or more, and large numbers of such 
plants would die in a short time. This season but few of tlie vines have died, but 
their growth has been seemingly checked. The plants have been kept very dry for 
several weeks past, and this has perhaps somewhat checked the development of 
the fungus, but now we do not see that abundant watering makes much change in 
the plants affected, A few weeks ago, during a light fall of snow, which lasted 
about twenty-four hours, the fungus spread rapidly, althoiigh the houses were kept 
about as warm as usual. 

Replying to Mr. Wilson's queries, it was stated that the tomato 
leaves submitted for examination showed that the vines were suffer- 
ing from the attacks of a fungus, named Oladosporium fuhntm'^ hy 
Prof, M- C. Cook in 1883^ from specimens sent him from North 
Carolina, 

From an accouiit of this fungus written by Mr. C. B, Plowright, 
and published in the Qardeners^ Clironide^ October 29, 1887, it ap- 
pears that in England the tomato vines have suffered from its at- 
tacks to a greater degree, even, than in this country. The fruit, as 
well as the foliage, is subject to the ravages of the parasite, and to 
illustrate how rapidly it may spread, Mr. Plowright makes the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter from one of his correspondents: 

My plants have been very healthy all the year. On the 16th I noticed a few spots 
on the leaves here and there; on the following day (17th) I took a walk through the 
houses. On examining the foliage the spots were seen to be spreading very rapidly. 
By Monday morning, the 19th, to my surprise, every plant in the house was affected, 
but not many of the fruit showed it at this time. To-day (26th), however, I found 
several like the specimens sent herewith. I have about six hundred young plants 
in cucumber-houses for the w^inter. On looking at these closely this afternoon, I see 
that the disease is making its appearance in every house. 



^' Qladosporium fulvum, Cke, Grev. 1883, p. 32. Effusum fulvum, lanosum; 
hyphis erectis, flexuosis, septatis, nodulosis, parce ramosis, fulvis; conidiis ellipticis, 
umseptatis, vix constrictis, pallide fulvis, hyalinus, 10-20 by In foliis lyco- 

persioi in Carolina Americas Borealis, Eavenel, No. 599. 
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■ The tomato leaves submitted by Mr. Wilson very clearly show the 
appearance and effect of the disease on the foliage. Brov/nish, felted 



leaves as ajSrst manifestation of the disease; these gradually spread, 
at the same time corresponding points on the iipper side assume a 
yellowish color. As the disease progresses the affected parts become 
dark-brown or nearly black, and as a final result of the action of the 
fungus the leaves shrivel and dry up. 



Under the microscope it is seen that the vegetative portion or 
mycelium of the fungus consists of delicate, colorless, septate threads j 
these are often found x>enetrating the tissues in all directions, and 
occasionally overrun the surface. ' The reproductive bodies or^spores 
are borne upon erect branches wliicli spring f r^^^m the mycelium in 
dense tufts (Plate IV, Fig, 9). They vary considerably in size and 
shape, being oval or ellir^tical when full grown, 10 to IBpcin length 
by 4to 7 in diameter (Fig. 10). They are usually divided near the 
middle by a transverse septum or walL They germinate readily in 
water or moist air by sending out one or more slender germ-tubes, 
which rapidly increase in length, soon developing into a mycelium 
like that from which they were derived (Fig, 10 d). 

The hyphse are, as a general thing, very irregular in length and 
diameter, and are often provided with tooth-like or swollen projec- 
tions on the sides upon which a chain of from three to five spores are 
borne (Fig. 11a). ^ 

According to Dr. Halsted * this fungus occurs abundantly upon 
the leaves of tomatoes grown in opeii air in the vicinity of Ames, 
Iowa. In 1883 some experiments were made at the latter place to 
determine, if possible, whether the spores from the leaves would, 
when sown upon the fruit, produce rot. Portions of the affected 
leaves were attached to healthy, green tomatoes; spores were removed 
with a knife and placed in a cavity of the stem, or on the blossom 
end, according to circumstances. Other tomatoes had a cross made 
in them with a knife just through the skin, while others with the 
skin cut in the same manner had the spores of the Cladosporium 
placed on the exposed tissues of the tomato. 

In two instances the rot quickly followed the application of the 
spores to the green tomatoes while on the vines* In one case the 
decay was pronounced, the sowing having been made in a depression 
at the stem attachment, which was uppermost. The rot that ap- 
peared at this point soon destroyed the berry and spread to others in 
contact with it. The green, partly grown fruit that was removed 
and left without any treatment remained in a healthy condition for 
a long time. The tomatoes that were cut and not sovm with any 
spores kept in good form, and the exposed surfaces quickly seared 
over. The fruit with similar iacisions and having spores from the 
leaves rubbed upon it, soon began to rot at the cut surface and was 
shortly decayed throughout. In like manner the tomatoes having 
two crosses began to decay at the incisions sown with the fungus, 
while those free from the spores dried on the surface arid became 
healed over. 

With our present limited knowledge of the habits of this fungus 
it is impossible to indicate any definite line of treatment. It is pi'ob- 
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II.— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS. 



* Proceedings of the Society for the PromotiorL of Agricultural Science, 1883, p. 42. 
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able, liowever, that we may succeed in saving tomato plants grown 
under glass by spraying the foliage with a solution of sulphuret of 
potassium, one-half an ounce of potassium to the gallon of water. 

To be effective this preparation should be applied frequently— say 
once every ten days— beginning when the plants are small and bef ore 
they become crowded. In no case should the spraying be deferred 
until the fungus has made its appearance, as it will then be too late 
to produce any beneficial results. The fungus is more likely to at- 
tack plants under glass which have been subjected to sudden changes 
of temperature such as mav be caused in winter by the fires becom- 
mg low or too much ventilation during cold, and especially windy 
weather. Care should be taken, therefore, to keep the temperature 
as nearly even as possible, and as tomatoes require considerable heat 
this IS quite a difficult task, especially in the North. 

4.— BeOWN-ROT op the CHERRy. 

Monilia fructigena, Pers. 
(Plates V, VI.) 

I.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

of all tlie diseases that affect the cultivated cherry the one here 
designated as Brown-rot is without doubt the most wide-spread and 
destructive. This malady occoirs throughout the entire country, and 
the losses resulting from its attacks are frequently very great, *'From 
the information which we have been able to gather &om various 
sources we infer that while nearly all fruit-growers are familiar 
with the effects of this disease there are few who know its cause. 

Mycologists, however, have known for a long time that it is due 
to the presence of a minute parasitic fun^-us which, owing to its wide 
distribution, together with the fact that it occurs upon quite a num- 
ber of pomaceons and other fruits, has received many names.* 

The first account of the fungus worthy of note was published in 
1879 by Von Thiimen in his Jhmgi FomicolL^ In 1885 it was again 
made the subject of a paper by W. G- Smith in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle,X and the same year Prof , J. 0. Arthur published a de- 
tailed description of its habits in the fourth report of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station. § It is held by some mycologists 
that it occurs only upon fruits which have previously been injured 
by insects or other agents, but careful investigations have shown 
the fallacy of this, for it is known that the parasite attacks not only 
sound and immature fruit, but often destroys leaves, liowerB, and 
even young branches.]! 

^Agrosppriim fructigmum, Pers., Oospora Candida, Wallr,, Oidium Wallrothiif 

"Page 22. 
i Page 52. 
8 Page 280. 

11 Von Tliiimen (Fungi Pomicoli, p. 33) asserts that the fungus really possesses anti- 
septic qualities. According to his statement pears thoroughly coYered with the 
fungus will remain for weeks upon moist ground without decaying, whereas those 
free from the pamsite show signs of decomposition in the course of a few days when 
exposed to similar conditions. Hallier (Wiener Obst-und Gartenztg., 1876, p. 117) 
explains this by assuming that the Monilia prevents the access of yeast fungi and 
other agents of rapid decay. 
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11,— KXTEBNAIj charactehs, 




„ <^ , ... itil 

ttb ioiigtii^tlie entire flower assumes a brownish liiae. 

After killing the flower the fnng-us frequently attacks the pedicels 
where it produces si»ii Jar discolorations to those described above. 
The dead flowers usually reniaiu on the tree for three or four weeks, 
then if the weather is wet they begin falling, and as they consist at 
this time of a soft mass of rotten tissue they stick to any part of the 
tree with which they come in contact. Many fall upon the leaves 
and young fruit and become so firmly attached that no ordmaryranr 
or wind will remo ve them (Plate V, Fig. 3 c c). _ 

Careful experiments have shown that the rotting flowers are highly 
infectious, and that wliorever they touch the leaves or fruit decay sets 

On ilie Zeat'(?.s.— Hero the preHonce (^f the fungus is first madamani- 
fest by a slight discoloration of the tissue around the point or infec- 
tion: this gradually enlarges and at the sametirae the normal healthy 
green color changes to reddish -brown. The diseased spots are visi- 
ble on both sides of the leaf, being, liowovor, usually more distinct 
upon the upper surface. They have no regular shape and their out- 
line is not, aff a rule, sliarply defined (Plate V, Figs. 1, 3). During 
wet weather the spots on the upper surface are frequently studded 
with little tufts of the fungus; these usually have a mealy or pul- 
verulent appearance, and are easily washed off by rain or removed 

by the wind. , i-, -, ^i . - jn. • 

Oh the frwil—AB in the case of the leaves, the fruit is often in- 
fected by means of the diseased flowers. At first there appears a 
brownish circular spot on one side of tire ch.erry; this rapidly^enlarges 
and soon the entire fruit becomes brown, shranken, and soft. Ulti- 
mately the stalk which supports tlie fruit is attacked, and finally the 
whole, the stalk and the i'ndt, either falls to the ground and dries 
up, or remains hanging on the tree tliroughout the summer, or, as 
frequently happens. \intil the following spring (Fig. da). The fruit 
is often covered with tufts of the fungus similar to those occu.rring 
vpon tiie leaves, and while in this condition they are highly infec- 
tious, causing all the fruit with which they come in contact to rot. 

m.— botanxcaij chakacteks. 

The fungus consists of a vegetative portion or myceiium and spores 
or reprodtictive bodies. _ ^ ,i i? -j. i 

Jfi/c<s?/Mim.--The mycelium traverses the tissues ot the fruit, leaves, 
or'^flowers, as the case may be, in all directions, and under its action 
the external effects d escribed above are produced. In addition to the 
cherry the mycelium was examijied in the peach and apple. In the 
peach it is thin-walled, septate, of varying <fiam.eter, and its contents 
are filled with vacuoles (Plate VI, Fig. 4). This was found mainly 
between tlie cells, but in some cases it seemed to have penetrated 
them. The cells, however, were everywhere permeated with a very 
fine mycelium (Fig. 3), and in one or two cases this seemed to be 
continuous with the coarser kind. , 

In the fresh apple this coarser, thin-walled mycelium was also 
found, but in a dried specimen the appearance was totally diaerent. 
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"In. the latter case tlie mycelium between the cells was very tliick- 
walled, so tliat tlie contents appeared like a fine thread running 
through the center (Fig, 2) and not occupying more than one-sixth 
the diameter of the thread. The walls had a shining, white appear- 
ance, making the mycelium very prominent wherever it occurred. 
This was not seen in the cells, but both inside and outside there was 
an abundance of the fine mycelium already described, which has 
about the diameter of the contents of the large filaments, and walls 
that are scarcely visible. 

Where the epidermis is separated from the tissue by the pressure 
of the stroma at the base of the fruiting tufts there is often a trian^ 
gular empty space entirely around the stroma, and this space con- 
tains great numbers of these fine threads. The union of these with 
the coarser threads is shown bv the fact that the latter may be seen 
to run out into the fine threads (Fig, 2 h). The transition is not 

fradual; the walls suddenly disajjpear and only the contents seem to 
e continued^ but careful focussing will show that the walls are really 
present but so thin as not to be seen readily. In two cases what 
seemed to be the passage of the mycelium into the cell was observed. 
The appearance is shown in Fig. 2 a. Directly opposite the point 
where tne coarse mycelium comes in contact with the cell wan is a 
small round hole just large enough,for one of the fine threads to pa^ 
through. 

The union of either the fine or coarse threads with the stroma was not 
followed out, but both are very numerous all around it. The stroma 
is composed at the base of thin- walled pseixdo-parenchyma that merges 
into parallel threads having the same structure as the thin-walled 
mycelium of the fresh peach and apple. These hyphas jpush up through 
the epidermis (Fig. 1), branch and diverge, and finally each, bear^-a 
chain of spores; the chain of spores may also branch. The spores 
multiply trom the end of the cnain so that the terminal one is the 
youngest. 

Spores, — The spores are one-celled, colorless, and filled with a gran- 
^^lar protoplasm (Figs. 5, 7). Their shape differs a little on different 
hosts, but they may generally be described as oval. They germinate 
raadily in moist air or water, p^*<^^l^^3.iig ^ germ filament which is 
filled, with a granular substance like the spores and contains occasional 
sepfe. (Figs, o, 6). 

The germ-tubes from isolated spores often grow to a considerable 
length. Before branches are formed ; this ultimately takes place, how- 
ever, and by continual growth the tubes finally develop into a myce- 
lium which does not differ from that found in the diseased tissues. 
When several sj^res in close proximity germinate, the tubes there- 
from often coalesce with one another in the following manner : the 
tips of lateral branches sent out from the main tubes come in contact 
with each. othei% and where this occurs the walls of each disappear 
and the now united branches consist of a continuous tube holding 
the main filamenfets together (Fig. 5). Frequently a lateral branch 
comes in contact with the main tube from anotlier spore, and in such 
cases the walls of each — the main tube and the branch—disappear 
and a complete union is thus effected. 

The spores are capable of retaining^ their vitality for a long time; 
specimens collected in Jxily, 1886, furaished spores which germinated 
in May, 1888. 

Spores from cherries which had hung on the tree for a year germi-, 
nated r^^diiy in moist air, and when sown upon the young leaves and 
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flowers tliey soon developed to sncli extent as to produce the charac- 
teristic discolorations. 

In order to test the effect, if any, of sulphate of copper and liver 
of sulphur upon the germination of the spores, the latter were sown 
in solutions of these 'substances having various strengths. It was 
found that a one-fifth per cent, solution of copper was sufficient to 
prevent the spores from germinating. A one per cent, solution bhick- 
ened and shriveled the spores to such an extent that they were scarcely 
recognizable. The copper solution seems to destroy the vitality of 
the spores entirely, as the latter rarely germinate after being ex- 
posed a very short time to the action of the substances. Liver of sul- 
phur gave practically the same results as the sulphate of copper; 
some of the spores germinated in a one-fifth per cent, solution of this 
substance, and further investigation showedthat very few developed, 
in a one-twentieth per cent, solution. 

IV. —TREATMENT. 

A knowledge of the nature and habits of the fungus of brown-rot 
enables us to suggest several methods of combating it. In the first 
place the fruit killed by the parasite, whether cherries, apples, or 
peaches, should not be allowed to remain on the tree over winter as 
we have already seen that every one of the apparently lifeless fruits 
harbors many thousand spores. As soon, therefore, as the leaves 
have fallen all of the shriveled fruit should be removed from the 
tree and destroyed either by burning or burying. It would also be 
well to burn all the old leaves, twigs, and fruit that may have accu- 
mulated beneath the trees. 

It is very probable that many spores of the fungus live over wmter 
in the crevices of the bark, and in order to destroy these the trees 
should be sprayed in the spring, before the buds have commenced to 
expand, with a solution made by dissolving 4 pounds of sulphate of 
iron in 5 or 6 gallons of water. About the time the flowers are open- 
ing the trees should again be sprayed, this time using a solution of 
sulphuret of potassium, one-half ounce of the potassium to the 
gallon of water. A second application of this sohition should be 
made at about the time the cherries are beginning to form, repeating 
the operation at intervals of two weeks until the fruit begins to color. 

For applying the foregoing preparations a good force-pump fitted 
with spraying-nozzles is required. The Nixon jaumps and nozzles 
manufactured at Dayton, Oliio, will probably be found as cheap and 
efficient as any in the market for this purpose. These machines, 
together with others designed for similar work, have been quite fully 
described by Professor Riley in a number of .preceding* reports of 
this Department. 

6.— The Powdery Mildew of the Cherry. 

PodosphcBra oxycantha (D. 0.)> DeBary. 
{Plate VII.) 

I.— GENERAL REMARKS, 

Among the parasitic fungi which attack cultivated plants the 
powdery mildews or ErysipJiece, hold a prominent place; the native 
vegetation is also much infested with them and i t is very probable that 

* Annual Report 1881-'82; Bulletin No. 10 Entomological Division, p. 57. ^ 
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in many cases they have been transferred from the latter to the 
former. Like many of the members of this gronp the powdery mildew 
of the cherry attacks plants belonging to several genera, and it is also 
somewhat variable in its microscopic characters. These facts have 
led botanists to give it a nnmbor of names. 

History. — It was first named and described by De CandoUe,* 
who found the species on the hawthorn {Cratmgus oxycantha) and 
called it Erysiphe oxycanthcB, Later DeBary f with a different un- 
derstanding of the genus changed the name to PodospJmra oxycan- 
tha. Wallrothjj a German botanist, described the same fungus on 
the species of Frunus (cherry) as Alphitomorpha trydadyla, and De 
Baryg afterwards made this name PodosphcBra trydactyla. The 
form on the huckleberry ( Vaccmium) was also described as distinct 
and named PodosphcEra myrtilUna (Schubert) Kunze. The form on 
Spirea was considered a good species and named Podosphmra minor 
by Howe. || Earle, in a revision of the Am.erican forms of Podo- 
splia^ra and a comparison of the European has shown^ that all these 
belong to one widely variable species whose characters nevertheless 
are as well defined as several other species of the group. Still later 
Miss Martha Merry** demonstrated that the so-called MicrosphcBra 
fulvofulcra described by Cook from California specimens on Spirea, 
is identical with the form on the same genus of host plants called by 
Howe Podosphce.ra minor. In the selection of the name for the spe- 
cies as a whole the oldest available name, PodosphcBra oxycantha, the 
one for the form on Cratmgus, was chosen. 

Host plants and distribution. — This fungus occurs commonly in 
the eastern and central portions of the United States, and is reported 
from the Rocky Mountains and California. 

Young cherry trees are the chief sufferers from its attacks, but it 
also does considerable harm to the peach and to young apple trees in 
the nursery, and occasionally seriously injures the quince. It is of 
very common occurrence^ but fortunately does not usually get under 
headway until the trees have made their^growth and are past serious 
injury. The fungus has been found on the following host plants, 
all of the order RosaceaBj except the species of Vacciniy^m and per- 
simmon: 

Bed cherry {Prunus cerasus)^Gsivdeni)l\xm {P. domestica), Wild 
red cherry (P. Pennsylvanioa), ff Wild red and yellow plum (P. 
Americana) y Small bird-cherry {P padus), Sloe or blackthorn (P. 
spinosa^ P. demissa), Choke cherry (P. Virginiana), Peach {Pper- 
sica)y Apple {^irus malus)^ Crab apple (P coronaria)^ Quince {Cy- 
donia)y English Hawthorn {Cratce.gus oxycantha), Kavdhaok {Spirea 
tomentosa). Meadowsweet {8. salicifolia), Douglas's Meadowsweet 
18. Douglasii)^ Shad-bush (^Amelanchier Canadensis)^ Bhieberry 
(VacciniummyrtilhcSf F, nliginosum), Persimmon (Diospyrus Vir- 
giniana).lX 

* Flore Franc, VI, p. IOC, 
f Beitrage III, p. 48. 

i Flore Crypt. G-enn., Ill, p. 753. 
§ Beitrage III, p. 48. 

[BuUetin of Torrey Botanical Club, V, p. 3. 
IT Botanical Gazette, IX, p» 24. 
**Botanical Gazette, IXI, p. 189. 

ff Found by the writer on this host in Illinois, September, 1888* 

i i Rose, J, N. Botanical Gazette, XI, p, 61. 
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IL— EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 

The disease has been observed in Missouri as early as the 1st of 
June,* but usually it does not deYelo|) sufficiently to attract attention 
until July, During the latter part ot summer and autumn it reaches 
its greatest development. It is first noticeable on the young lea ves 
and tender shoots as small, rounds or irregular, whitish blotches hav- 
ing a radiated appearance. The spots soon spread and vim together^ 
covering indefinite portions of the foliage or more often running 
over the entire leaf. As the fungus spreads the radiated appearance 
disappears. The threads meantime branch profusely and cross each 
other in all directions, forming an even white felt which may be very^ 
thin or so dense as to entirely conceal the green color of the leat. 
The denser portions then become covered with a whitish powder, and 
still later the threads give rise to minute, black, spherical bodies 
just visible to the naked eye. The fungus grows on both sides of 
the leaf, in some cases indifferently on either surface, but usually a 
decided preference is shown for but one. On one tree the upper 
side of the leaves will be badly infested while the under side will 
have scarcely a trace of it; another tree, perhaps in the same orchard, 
and only a few feet away, will be badly mildewed on the under side 
with little on the upper. Frequently the black spherical fruits of 
the fungus are found abundantly on the leaves, usually the under 
side, with , only a very scanty development of the white threads* 
From this condition very little damage results to the plant, and it does 
not present the characteristic mildewed appearance. Probably in this 
instance the leaf is pretty well matured before the fungus attacks it. 
On the other hand the principal damage to fruit trees results from 
the attacks on the growing, tips and young leaves. Here the coat- 
ing of the fungus is usually quite pronounced and the mealy ap- 
pearance mentioned above is most prominent. This most destructive 
form of the fungus usually bears but a few of the spherical spore 
cases and often fails to produce any before frosts put an end to the 
season's growth. 

* HI.— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 

The white felt which creeps over the surface of the leaves is the 
yegetative portion or plant body of the parasite. It consists of 
slender, branching, septate, white threads, and is termed the myce- 
lium, These filaments are about 4^* in diameter. They do not pene- 
trate the host, but send down small snckors, called haustoHa{Fig. 5), 
into the epidermal cells. The fungus is entirely destitute of chloro- 
phyll a^nd depends wholly on the plant upon which it grows for its sup- 
port, The haustoria absorb the juices from the host cells and trans- 
mit the material to the mycelium where it is used in the development 
of the fungus. As the development of the parasite proceeds certain 
rather thick branches calledi eonidiophores arise from the mycelium 
and assume a vertical position. A transverse partition forms near 
the end of a branch, and the cell so isolated becomes somewhat 
rounded, and finally falls off. The spore thus formed is called a 
conidium (Fig. 4 g d). In the mean time similar partitions have been 
forming successively from the end of the filament downward,^ so that 
comdia occur in all stages of formation and give to the conidiophore 
a moniliform appearance (Fig. 4). 



^Galloway, 



*One //=^i^u of an inch. 
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Some of the oonidia reach a suitable place for germination and 
start the f-ungus in a new place. As the conidia are exceedingiy 
small they are carried about by currents of air or by insects to ad- 
joining trees. 

These spores serve for the rapid spread of the fungus during sum- 
mer. Later in the season, usually during summer, the dark colored 
spore-bearing bodies called perithecia develop at points where two 
filaments cross, Like the seeds of higher plants their development 
is the result of an act of fertilization. 

The young sporocarp or perithecium is colorless^, or nearly so^ but 
as it grows larger it becomes yellowish, finally brownish^ and when 
mature it is very dark brown or nearly black and opaque. 

The fully developed perithecium (Fig. 1) is spherical when viewed 
from above, but the side toward the leaf is much flattened, so that 
the object represents slightly more than half a sphere. The surface 
is covered with numerous reticulations which indicate the cells of 
which it is made up. Each cell is rounded outward, so that the peri- 
thecium is covered with hemispherical protuberances or blunt conical 
projections. From some of the cells of the upx)er part of the peri- 
thecium arise peculiar outgrowths or appendages, characteristic of 
the Erysiphem. They are septate, that is, consist of several cells, the 
lower of which are tinted brown while the upper and longer cell is 
colorless. This ends in a peculiar dichotomously branched tip (Fig, 
5?). While many of the api)endages are highly developed and several 
times branched, others have this character but sliglitly developed, or 
entirely wanting, and end in a blunt point. The appejidages vary in 
number from eight to twenty; Ksome times there are only three or four. 
They are usually arranged in a circle ar<mnd the upj)er part of the 
peritheciTim, but are sometimes clustered at the top and extend up- 
ward in an oblique direction. The peritlieoium contains a single, 
large, transparent spore sack (Fig, 8 a) called an asons, in which may 
be seen eight elliptical ascospores (Fig. 3 6), With the exception of 
the thin places in the wall s of the asci at each end there is no provis- 
ion for the escape of the spores except by the breaking up of the peri- 
thecia the following spring from decay. 

Little has been ascertained concerning the germination of these 
spores or the processes by which ' the fungus first starts on the 
leaf. 

In many of the si)ecimens examJned small bodies were found re- 
sembling perithecia, but more delicate, thinner walled, lighter col- 
ored, and made up of smaller cells (Fig, 6). These are not of a 
constant 81230 or sha]3e, btit were usually o vate or elliptical, and under 
pressure discharge from the apex numerous small elliptical spores 
?Fig. 6). They were supposed for a long time to be a part of the 
lungus, that is, one kind of its spore-prcxiiicing bodies, bxit are now 
known to be a parasite on the mildew. We have here, then, a case of 
a parasitic f imgus growing on aiiother parasitic fungus. This par- 
asite was first discovered by Cessati, who found it in connection with 
the grape mildew, and called it Amipelomyces qitaqiialisf This 
opinion was overruled and the fungus was' considered one of the 
fruiting forms of the mildew until DeBary investigated it and dem- 
onstrated that it was a parasite on the nii] dew and not a part of it. 
' DeBary named it Cinainobdlus CessalM. It occurs on various 
species of Erysipliem, and was found quite commonly on the speci- 
mens of JPodosphmra examined. In one instance a leaf supposed 
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to "be oovered with the peritliecia of Podospha?^ra showed upon exam- 
ination only the smaller, lighter-colored perithecia of Cineinoholus. 
In many instances it doubtless greatly prevents the spread of the 
mildew. 

Conditions favor iiig the dei7elo-pr}ient of ilie fungus. — The members 
of this family thrive best during warm, dry weather, and the species 
under consideration seems to be no excepl/ion to the rule. In the 
Mississippi Valley vegetation suflerod greatly from drought dur- 
ing the years 1887 and 1888, and in consequence the mildews had an 
unusual opportunity for development. In the latter year the cherry 
fungus was very abundant in Illinois, doing considex^able damage to 
young trees, A light rain, giving the conidia a chance to germi- 
nate, followed by a long, Avy spell, is probably the best time for the 
fungus to develop. On the other haiid seasonable rains and other 
conditions favoring the proper growth of vegetation are probably 
the conditions least favorable to the parasite. It is a question 
whether the greater development of the mildews during a dry season 
is due to the direct action of these conditions on the fungus itself , or 
whether the explanation is to be f<nnid in the weakened vitality of 
the host. Both these influences must jjrobably be taken into ac- 
count. Plant parasites, however, have a ^yay of appearing very 
abundantly in certain seasons and in certain places without any evi- 
dent reason. 

v.— TREATMENT. 

On account of their manner of growth, which as we have seen is 
almost entirely on the outside of the leaves, the powdery mildews 
are easily reached and destroyed by fungicides. So far as we are 
aware no experiments have been made with the view of finding a 
remedy for tlie species under consideration, but as the powdery mil- 
dews are much alike in their structure and mode of growth it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the treatment would be similar for alb 

Sulphur, as is well known, has been successfully used in the treat- 
ment of the powdery mildew of the grape and rose, and it would no 
doubt be a successful remedy for this species. The material must be 
in a finely powdered condition and be dusted over the diseased 
parts. 

From the numerous liquid fungicides the following have been 
selected as most suitable for use in this case, principally on account 
of their success in combating the mildew on the grape and rose. 
They are recommended in the order in which they are given, and 
should all be applied to the plants in the form of a fine spray, 

Sulphuret of potassium (Fotassium suilphide). — Simple solution in 
water. About one-half ounce to the gallon. Experiments conducted 
by the Section this year (1888) show conclusively that this remedy 
will not only prevent the powdery mildew of the grape but will de- 
stroy it when under headway. At the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station during the j^resent year Mr. E, S. Goff has found it 
successful in the treatment ot the gooseberry mildew. 

Liquid gri^o^i.— Prepared by boiling 6 pounds of sulphur and 3 
pounds of lime in 6 gallons of water until the whole is reduced to % 
gallons. Allow to settle; pour off the clear liquid and bottle it 
until used. For use mix one part of the liquid with one hundred 
parts of water. 
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6.— Leaf-Blight and Cracking of the Pear. 
Entomosporium maculatmn, Ldv. 
(Plates VIII, IX.) 

I,— GENEEAL OBSERVATIONS, ETC. 

During tiie past year the Section lias received many inquiries con- 
cerning a disease long known to liorticultiirists as ^Ueaf-blight ^- or 

scald of the pear tree. It is quite distinct from the ordinary 

pear-blight" and affects the fruit and wood as weH as the leaves^ 
It is extremeljr destructive in some parts of the country and merits 
special attention. 

Effects (Md losses, — In this connection some extracts from corre- 
spondence may be of interest. 

Letter f rom W. Thompson, Smithville, Ga. , May 28, 1888 : 

The trees (Le Gonte) are five years ofd and 15 feet higl), set in a circle 15 feet in 
diameter containing twenty-one trees. Nearly all the leaves havG dropped from 
one-third of the trees, yet the wood looks sound and green, I find the disease is ex- 
tending round the circle. 

J&id, July 34: 

So far the disease is limited, though I find it more extensive now than a few 
months previousV It has extended to a slight degree to my regular orchard. On 
some trees a portion of the lower leaves have fallen, and in si^veral cases several 
limbs are as bare as in the fall, but, as I 'nave said, this is only to a limited extent. 

Ibid., October 31: 

The spotted leaves have increased very much since I first Avrote you, The fruit is not 
injured nor are the trees to any extent except in growth and appearance. Last year 
I did not notice it at all here but did inThomasville, and I have been there this sum- 
mer and find it on most of the trees. in the town, more than in the country. Some 
were nearly leafless in August. * * Tlie young leaves within 12 inches from 
the end of the limb dp not seem to be affected, * * * Trees about towns and 
homes seem to bo the worst, though I have seen even the center of my orchard af- 
fected; in fact all the trees are diseased to some extent, but most of them on the 
lower leaves only. When badly ailected the leaves fall two months or jnore too 
early. 

Letter from Mr, F. S. Earle, Cobden, 111. : 

The prematui-e falling of the leaves due to the attacks f)f the Leaf Blight fungus 
often causes great damage. I have seen an orchard of 3,000 Louis Bonne trees as 
bare by the 4th of July from this cause as they should have been by Christmas. Tlie 
fall rains brought out a new set of leaves, and such fruit buds as were already formed 
bloomed, thus destroying the chances for a crop the following year. 

Letter from Col. A, W. Pearson, Vineland, J. , October 25, 1888 

The leaves have all fallen except those of the Kieff er pear. * * * O tJier varie- 
ties of pear infested with the disease are denuded of their leaves fully six weeks be- 

AG 88— 33 
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fore frost, * * * I think that with those sorts worst affected the damage in this 
region amounts to 75 per cent. It is an injury difficult to estimate, as the trees are 
denuded prematurely of their leaves, and tlien, of a late autumn, they are apt to * 
open a premature biooni, and this detracts from the crop of the ensuing year. 

The statements comprised in these letters show that the disease 
exists with different degrees of severity in different locarities, hut 
they are mianimous in indicating that frnit growers have much to 
fear from the malady, a.nd tha,t prompt treatment is necessary. Seed- 
lings are particularly subject to the attacks of the disease; in fact 
many nurserymen have been forced to entirely abandon the culture 
of pear stocks on account of it, 

ii06'fe. —The disease is not confined entirely to the pear although 
it is on this that it most concerns farmers ancl fruit-g.t-owers. It also 
attacks the Cydonia (quinc(3), Cotoneaste7\ and Mespikis. Nearly 
every variety of the pear is subject to it^ but some are more liableto 
its attacks than others. 

Mr. F. S. Earle says that ^^ out of an experimental orchard of a hun- 
dred and twenty varieties planted at Cobden^ 111. , all but ten or twelve 
were so badly injured as to be discarded as worthless." In a letter, 
from which we have before quoted 3 Gol. A. W. Pearsoji says: ^'The 
Kieffer seems to best withstand the fungus. * * * The varieties 
most damaged are the Sheldon and Beurre Clairgeau. Both of these 
have been. an entire loss for four years past. Every fruit has shriv- 
eled and cracked.^' In quotations already made from letters of F. 
S. Earle and W, W- Thompson, it is evident that the Le Conte and 
Louis Bonne are also very liable to attacks. From our own observa- 
tions we conclude that Jjouis Bonne, Bartlett, Seckcl, Bosc, Olapps, 
and Roestiezer are never entirely free from the disease and are usually 
badly attacked, while Anjou^ Duchess, Lawrence, Flemivsli, and Vicar 
may be mentioned among the varieties most exempt. 

GeograjpMcal dist^^^ has already been shown the pear 

and the fungus have nearly the same distribution. The disease has 
been reported on various hosts from (aermany, Sweden, Italy, and 
France, and in this coimtry it is very wide-spread. 

History. — It was first discovered by Chaillet on living leaves of 
Cotoneaster tomentosa and IfesjMus (7er?77.a//i7"cW'6'— two plants related 
to the quince and pear— and named Jtylorria rnespM by DeCandolle. 
Morthier afterwards- found iton. the first-named plant, also on Firus 
cornmimis aindsylvestris, and Fuckel found it on Cotoneaster vidg oris. 
Fuekel gave^ it the name MortMcmi mespili^ including the fungus as 
found on all the above nanied hosts, and by this name it is still gen^ 
erally known* Saccardo, however, published only the form on Me- 
spilm germanictiB. Ellis and Gooke on the other hand founded the 
variety (T^^ome^j Occurri on quinc^e leaves and fruit, upon FuckeFs 
Morfikiera mespik. L^veille changed the gm}iB to ETiiomosm'^^ 
and made two species, one Entomosporium maculatum^ including the 
form on Pirns ^?om'??^^m'^5, and the other Entomosporiumbrmhiatum^ 
comprising the fxmgiis on Ootoneaster and Piribs sylvestHsy 

In his Syllog^ Fungorumj Saccardo attempts to reconcile these con- 
flicting authorities as follows: He includes undev EntomospoHum 
maoulaiumy L^v. , on Piru^ communis the following varieties : (a) 
dam65^^mm, equal to his former si)ecies {Morthiera mes;pU 
Mespilus germanieus; (b) cydo?iimy E. fe C, on quince; and he 
xih^gm EfdoTmspoo'ium 'braeMatum/IAv,, io Entomosporium Tiie- 
spili (DC-)- 

The two species are founded merely on a difference in size of the 
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spores. According to Fuckel the conidia measure 14 by IS jx. Soraaer 
gives the largest spores on Firm communis as 22,5 by 10 yu^ aud Sae- 
cardo gives the following: 

E^rnaculatum, conidia 18--20 by 12 ; pedicel, 20 by ^fx, 
var. domesticimi, conidia 18 by 8 ; pedicel, 15 by f 
var. cydonice^ conidia 12-15 by Q-H fi, 
E, inespili, conidia 25 by 15; pedicel, 20 by 2^ /i. 

A careful comparison of these measurements will arouse some 
doubt as to their value as a basis for establishing species, Fuckel's 
and Saccardo's measurements might indicate some constant differ- 
ences in size between the two species^ but Sorauer^s measurement of 
22.6 by 10 ^ on Pirns communis does not fall much short of Saccardo's 
25 by 16 >u on IHrus sylvestris, and according to Saccardo's ownmeaa- 
urements there is more difference between the species maculatum 
and its var. cydonice than the two species E. maculatum and 
mespili. 

Furthermore, measurements of spores from the cultivated pear, 
made in this Department, indicate that their size may exceed the 
largest measurement given by Saccardo for E. rnaculafyiim. In fact, 
the founding of species on the size of spores, especially when the 
differences are so slight as in the present instance, needs repeated 
observations and measurements under varying conditions before 
much dependejice can be placed upon it ; and this is one case where 
the reqiiired number of observations have not yet boon made. In 
fact, even if the variations given prove to be constant, it still re- 
mains to be proved whether they are not due simply to a t)hange of 
host. The question is an extremely practical one, fu]*, if farmei^s 
must expect infection from sources outside their own and their 
neighbors' pear trees, it is necessary that they should know it. 

In Europe the fungus has been known for nea.rly a century. De 
CandoUe mentions it in 1815. In this country the^ injury resulting 
from the disease has been discussed by f ruit-p:roAvers for many years. 
In ''Barry's Fruit Garden" for 18G3 tlie author, in speaking of the 
difficulty connected with the growing of pear seedlings, says: 

This difficulty is owing chiefly to a species of rust or blight that attacks the leaves 
of the young plants, very often before the latter have completed their first season's 
growth It appears on the leaves in July or August first as small brown 

spots; these spread rapidly over the leaves until they are completely dried up and 
growth is stoppe^d, W hetlier it is an insect or fungus, or some atmospherical cause, 
that produces this blight is imknown, Certain causes favor one or the other of 
these opinions. More minute investigations ai'e wanted on the subject. 

II.— EXTERNAL OHARACTERS, 

The disease makes its appearance early in the spring soon after 
the development of the leaves. It first shows itself iu/the shape of 
small, dull, carmine-red spots which appear first on the upper, and 
finally penetrate to the h)wer surface of the loaf; the color' soon 
changes from red to a dark brown, with a slightly elevated, minute, 
black spot in the center (PL VIII, Fig, 1). The 'spots also increase 
in size, and if they are very numerous, as is most often the case, the 
tissue between them also turns brown and loses its vitality. If the 
leaf is young or belongs to a delicate leaved variety it shrivels up by 
the contraction of the diseased portions; but if it is mature and con- 
sists of firm tissue it retains its shape, the only change being in the 
color. As soon as the leaf becomes badly diseased it falls off; and 
if , as often happens^ another growth of leaves is produced, these too 
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become diseased. The spots are -us-ually about three millimeters in 
diameter. 

Trees seriously atfeicked by this disease can be distinguished at a 
distance by their defoliated appearance. This wholesale destruction 
of the foliage interferes very_ seriously with the growth of the wood 
and the maturing of the fruit, for the leaves are the organs which 
transform the food material that is brought up from tlie roots and 
absorbed from the air, into a form in which it can be directly used 
by the plant in the making of wood and production of sugar in the 
fruit. 

But, in addition to this, the fruit and stems themselves often be- 
come diseased. The fruit also shows th^ carmine-red Spots, which 
afterward become dark colored. The skin, becomes very much rough- 
ened, and the growth of the epidermis over the diseased portion is 
checked, causing a crack which extends deeply into the flesh (Fig. 2), 
so that, eVen if the fruit can obtain sufficient sugar to mature prop- 
erly its appearance is spoiled, and the cracking makes it liable to 
decay. 

The development of the fungus on the branches -does not differ 
materially from what takes place on the leaves. There first appear 
small circular spots on the young bark; these gradually become elon- 
gated and soiliewhat depressed with a slight elevation in the center, 
and their color changes to- a shining, brownish black. Frequently 
the stem is completely girdled by these diseased areas, and as a re- 
sult the end of the branch dies above the point where the fungus is 
present. • The petioles and leaf scales are also often diseased. In- 
deed there seenis to b© no part of the tree above ground that is in 
active growth quite exempt from the attacks of the parasite. 

ra.— MICROSCOPIC CHARACTERS. 

The small black specks in the center of th6 brown spots comprise 
the fruiting portions of the fungus. The frait is at first covered by 
the cuticle, but this is finally ruptured exposing a layer of spores 
borne on a thin stroma (Plate IX, Fig. 1). The'' spores or conidia 
are analogous to the seed of higher plants; they have an exceedingly 
characteristic form, and may always be recognized without difficulty. 
When mature, they consist of from four to six cells, and are borne 
upon a pedicel or stalk. Their development is as follows (Fig. 3); 
short branches consisting of three or four somewhat elongated cells 
grow up from the stroma. The upper cell first shows an enlarge- 
ment and this is followed by the second one which usually constitutes 
the lowest cell of the conidium, the remaining ones forming the pedi- 
cel. From the upper one of these cells grows out a fine, upright 
bristle which is about the length of the Cell itself. It has distinct 
walls and contents, as may be seen by staining with iodine. Before 
these two cells are fully developed small buds may be seen growing 
out on the lower one, close to its point of contact with the upper. 
These vary in number from one to four. They grow out obliquely, 
so that they are in contact with the upper cell. In size they are 
much smaller than either of the others. From these in turn there 
grow out bristles, bat in this case the bristles are on the backs of 
the cells and are directed horizontally, or obliquely. Occasionally 
three cells of the original filament swell up to form the conidium, 
and in this case both the lower cells may bear buds, or the lower one 
may branch and bear another conidium, so that one pedicel bears 
two conidia. 
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When the oonidia germinate the cells enlarge somewhat and the 
bristles swell up at the base ; the colorless, and sometimes septate, 
germ-tube frequently emerges in the vicinity of the bristle. When 
germination takes place on a leaf the germ-tube bores through the 
epidermis and develops a mycelium within the tissues. 

The mycelium is composed of short cells forming colorless branch- 
ing filaments. It is very abundant and is everywhere easily seen 
between the cells of the body of the leaf (Fig. 1). When young it 
penetrates the epidermal cells only, but Sorauer says that when it is 
old it becomes darker colored and can be seen within the cells of the 
mesophyll; and Ericksson states that he has found Sorauer^s obser- 
vations true in every respect. The mycelium masses itself together 
in places between the cuticle and epidermis, forming a thin stroma 
on which the conidia are borne. Below the stroma the mycelium 
seems at first to pass mainly between the epidermal cells, but it 
finally breaks them down so completely that the walls and contents can 
with difficulty be distinguished. The cuticle is finally ruptured by the 
pressure of the stroma and young spores, and the conidial layer is 
exposed to the air. Sorauer says that on August 4, 1876, the upper 
Burface of the leaves of five one-year old pear seedlings were inoc- 
ulated with these coilidia and placed in moist air under bell jars. 
Three of the inoculated leaves, on two plants, showed the charac- 
teristic circles at the points of inoculation August 19, and a conidial 
pustule in September, giving about a month for the complete circle 
of reproduction. 

In addition to the conidia Sorauer has also found what he considers 
the ascosj)orous or winter stage of the fungus (Fig. 6). The follow- 
ing is abridged from his account: 

An investigation of the diseased leaves in December will disclose brown capsules 
on the tissues in addition to the still living conidial layers. Tlaese capsules (peri- 
tbecia) I consider as the fruit of Morthiera, which attains ma^tiirity in May and 
June. The perithecia vary considerably in size. They are dark brown, globose or 
depressed from above, usually solitary, sometimes in groups of several ranging from 
to 175u, and in some instances to 200;* in diameter. They are usu^ly found 
either on the u^per surface between the separated palisade cells or between these 
cells and the epidermis. In the first case they are not recognizable on the outside. 
In the latter there is a distinct swelling caused by the epidermis being lifted up by 
the growth of the capsule. The brown wall of the capsule varies in thickness, the 
s greatest width being about 7.5^. In January the best developed perithecia contain 
at their bases a mass of white, stromatic, small-celled tissue, from which arise 
numerous nearly upright, slender threads ranging from 1. 5/i to 3.5;^ in diameter. 
These are the young asci. 

The asci are club-shaijed, with <i double contour, much the largest in the upper 
third of their length, and contain eight colorless, crowded ascospores, in two rows 
(Fig. 6 a). They are somewhat shorter than the paraphyses, and at maturity are 
obtusely conidal in the upper portion, the point being drawn out into a papilla. 
This projecting point opens, forming a circular aperture through which the spores 
axe discharged one after another (Fig. 6 b). 

The paraphyses arise in a tuft from the base of the capsule; they are fihform to 
club-shaped or globose at the apex (Fig. 6 e), and are occasionally borne in pairs 
on one pedicel. 

The spores are acute ovate to obtuse club shaped, divided into two pai*ts by a 
transverse septum sometimes slightly curved and somewhat constricted at the 
partition (Fig. 6 a). When seen in large numbers the ripe spores have a pale, yel- 
lo^sn-brown appearance. They sometimes germinate while stiU in the aseus. In 
germination the hypha usually proceeds from the smaller end (Fig. 6 e cf). 

Their germination was observed in May at about the time the first diseased spots 
ajjpeared upon the new foliage. So that if the conidia fail to carry the fungus over 
winter, or if they do not find a lodgment on the young stems, the ascosporous fruit 
wiU pass the winter imharmed and be ready to begin its work with the unfolding of 
tjxe leaves. 
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Soraner further classifies tlie fungus as a SUgmatea and gives it the 
specifio nanae of mespili. 

So far as known to us tliis has not been verified by any other ob- 
server. 

There are several other fungi found associated with the Entomo- 
sporkmi on the pear and quince, and prominent among them is the 
one figured on Plate IX, figs. 4, 5. It is frequently found on the 
same spots with Ei^tomos^orivm, but is often quite separate from 
these spots; it is especially frequent where the leaf is so badly dis- 
eased that the tissues are nearly all dead. 

At first this appeared so closely connected with tiie .£'7^/o7no,s7:)0- 
rmm that it seemed as if it might be the sp^rrmogonial form, but a 
closer examination revealed morphological differences in the myce- 
lium. That of the spermogonial form is darker colored, thicker 
walled, contains distinct globules, and is not so closely septate or 
abundant. Moreover, this form is often widely separated from the 
conidial form of the Erdomosporium. It is probably saprophytic in 
its nature, coming on the leaf after tlie E-Jitmriosporium has killed it. 
These capsules are found alike on both sides of the leaf, but more 
often on the upper side. They consist of a single layer of dark col- 
ored pseudo-parenchyma, lined with a little colorless tissue on winch 
are borne chains of minute rod-like bodies (Fig. 5). These are so 
small that they partake of the Brownian movement. 

IV. — TREATMENT. 

It is diffi.cult at any time to treat large trees, but as this fungus 
causes the greatest injury to young ones, and especially those grow- 
ing in nurseries, a course of treatment tliat would be of use in the 
latter place alone would be of gi^eat valu6. From what we know of 
the life history of the fungus It ^is evident that burning the fallen 
leaves would serve as an important means of removing a source of 
infection. With regard to the proper time to do this it is probable 
that the best results Vill follow rf the leaves are raked together and 
destroyed as soon as they fall; in otlier words, it would not be ad- 
visable to allow such leaves as may fall in midsummer from the 
effects of the malady to remain on the ground under the trees until 
the following autunm. or spring. They should be destroyed as 
quickly as possible, before any of the spores have had an opportunity 
to escape. 

Patrick Barry/ speaking; of this disease, says : 

To obviate the difficulty which this malady ju-esenta [in the nursery i, a vigorous 
growth should be obtained early in the season. New soil 6v that in which trees have not 
before been grown should be selected—an old pasture isthe best. The autumn before 
planting it should be trenched or subsoil-plowed to the depth of 2 feet, for the pear 
has long tap-roots, and liberally enriched with a compost of stable manure, leaf mold, 
or muck and wood ashes in about equal parts; 4 inches of this spread over the surface 
before plowing, will be sufficient for ordinary soil. Lime should also be given liber- 
ally unless the soil be naturally and strongly calcareous. A. soil prepared thus in tlie 
fall will require another plowing or spading in the spring to mix all the material 
properly with the soil and. fit it for the seeds. If the soil be very tough, and not fit to 
be turned tip, a thorough harrowing or working with the horse hoe will do. Where 
large quantities are grown the drills may be the same distance, apart as that recom- 
mended for apples/S feet; but if only a'few, 12 to 18 inches will be sufficient m the 
cleaningcanbe done with the hoe. The seeds should be scattei-ed thinly, so that 
every plant may have sufficient space without any thinning. The end to aim at, as 

^ Fruit Garden^ p, 137, revised edition. 
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before remarked, is to get good growth, say 18 or SO inches in height and stout in 
proportion, before the 1st of August. This can be done in any deeply trenched or 
plowed fresh soil, well prepared and manured, as described above. I l:iave l>een 
told that seedling pears grown in a frame covered with whitewashed sash and kept 
well ventilated continually escaped the leaf -blight/' whilst all those grown in open 
ground near by w^ere blighted. 

In addition to the foregoing it is very probable that the develop- 
ment of the fungus upon the leaves or other parts of the plant may. 
be prevented by the application of some fungicide, although no ex- 
periments having a bearing upon this question have, as tar as we 
know, been imdertaken. Since the spots make their appearance as 
soon as the leaves have attained full growth the applications must 
be made early so as to prevent the spores from germinating. In no 
case should the application of the rem.edial agents be postponed until 
the fungus has made its appearance upon the leaves, for if this is tione 
it will be of little use to apply them. 

Where the disease prevails more or less every year it would be well 
to thoroughly spray the trees, before the bnds begin to swell, with the 
Bordeaux mixture, prepared as follows: 

Dissolve 16 pounds of sulphate of copper in 22 gallons of water; in 
another vessel slake 30 pounds of lime in 6 gallons of water. When 
the latter mixture has cooled pour it slowly into the copper solution, 
care being taken to mix the fluids by constant stirring. 

When the leaves are about two-thirds grown a second application 
should be made/ this time, however, using a solution containing the 
ingredients in the following proportions : 

Sulphate of copi )or pounds . . 6 

Lime \ do..., 6 

Water gallons.. 23 

Dissolve the copper in 16 gallons of water and slake the lime in 6 
gallons, then mix as described above. For applying these prepara- 
tions auL apparatus including pump, spraying-nozzle, etc., is neces- 
sary, and for small trees, especially those in the nursery, the machine 
known as the Eureka Sprayer, manufactured by Adam Weaber^ 
of Vineland, N, J., will be found as efficient as any. With this ma- 
chine a man can rapidly and thoroughly spray trees from 12 to 14 
feet in height, but for large trees a pump having greater power will 
be required. 

The object of the first spraying is to destroy any spares of the 
fungus that may have sxirvived the winter in the crevices of the 
bark, while the second and weaker application is obviously for 
the purpose of preventing such spores as may fall upon the young 
leaves from germinating. " It would be well to repeat the applications 
of the weaker solution every three or four weeks until the last of 
July or middle of August. The same preparations mentioned above 
may be used to protect the leaves of seedling pear trees against the 
ravages of the parasite, but in this case the first application of the 
Bordeaux mixture, second formula, shoiild be made about the mid- 
dle of June, followed by a second two weeks later, and a third the 
latter part of July. If this course of treatment is proparly carried 
out we have little doubt that the plants will preserve their leaves 
throughout the season, and thus be able to complete their growth, 
making good stocks either for budding or grafting. 
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7.— Leaf-spot of the Eose. 
CeTcospora roscBcoIa^ Pass. 
(Plate IX.) 

I.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

This disease is quite distinct from tlie one that is generally known 
as "black-spot, caused by the AcUnonema rosm^ but it may occur on 
the same busli and even on the same leaf. Like the Aciifionema it 
produces black si)ots on tlio loaves^ and a superficial observer might 
consider it as the same <lisease, but a critical examination will bring 
to light very distiiict and characteristic differences. 

It is not generally so dostructive to cultivated roses as the black- 
spot^ but seems to prefer hardy kinds^ es])ecially the climbing -species 
and varieties. This year it was very abundant on the wild roses in 
the vicinity of Washington. In many cases half of the leaves were 
affected and would fall to the ground wlien the plants were shaken. 
On the roses ill the Department grounds, ho we'ver, it Avas not pres- 
ent to any injurious extent. 

Several years ago this fungus attacked about 3,000 large Balti- 
more Belle" and ''Queen of the Prairie?*^ roses (climhers) growing 
in a nurser}^ at Columbia, Mo., and by the middle of August nearly 
all the leaves Imd fallen. These plants, however, hi^d; not been 
pruned for two years, and had become so thickly matted together in 
consequence that the sun could reach only the outside leaves and 
branches. In September they were cut back to within 3 feet of the 
ground, the trimmings and leaves were burned, and the ground be- 
tween the rows plowed and harrowed. The following year theleaves 
remained healthy throughout the summer. This was probably due 
to two canses: first, the removal of a source of infection by burning 
the diseased leaves, and plowing the ground so as to bury the spores 
that were scattered over the surface; second, the severe pruning 
allowed the sun and air currents to reach all parts of the plants, and 
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conseq-uently they were probably kept too dry to allow tlie ger- 
mination of any spores that miglit remain upon or be brought to 
them. 

We have never observed the fungus on plants under glass except 
in the summer, when the sashes were removed, 

II,— EXTERNAL CHARACTERS. 

The disease first makes it appearance in the form of black or red- 
dish black spots (generally the black shades into red at the •edges) ^ 
as the spot increases in size the center becomes light brown or even 
grayish. The reddish color usually remains at the edges. In the 
autumn the spots frequently remain small and the entire leaf be- 
comes variegated with red and yellow. 

The spots of Aciinonem^a are always black fi'om the beginningj and 
if the tissue arou.nd changes color it is to yellow or brown, not red. 
The spots of Aotincmema are frayed at tlie edges while those of Cer- 
cospora are defiiiite. Besides this, the center of the C ercospor a ^pois 
of ten ai)pears as if sprinkled with a white powder; this is not true of 
the Actinonema. 

Ill,— MICROSCOPIC CHARACTERS. 

This white aippearance is caused by tufts of upright hyphsB which 
bear numerorus whitish elongated spores. The tuft is represented in 
Plate IX, Fig, 7\ with spores attached. These hyphse or sporo- 
phores are brownish, borne on a stroma or rather knot of mycelium, 
and are frequently zigzag at the free end. The spores are long, sep- 
tate, larger at the end where they are attached, and varying in length 
at different seasons (Fig. 8). 

They are at first borne upon the end of the sporophore, but this 
grows out, leaving them a little behind and giving rise to another 
spore at the end. This process may be repeated, and each spore is 
left upon a notch at the side of the sporophore, giving the zigzag 
appearance already referred to. 

The mycelium passes between the cells, and when a fruiting tuft 
is about to be formed a few threads push up between the epider- 
mal cells and send out short upright hyphse that rupture the cuticle. 
The stroma at the base continues to grow, and it finally pushes apart 
and breaks into the epidermal cells; the short sporophores meantime 
elongate and bear spores. 

In the fall and upon wild roses the spots often remain quite small 
and seem to be perfectly sterile, but a section reveals that in many 
cases the fruiting tufts are immature, the cuticle is ruptured butthe 
hyphse have not elongated, and the stroma is not large enough to 
force the epidermal cells apart. Whether these immature hyphae 
bear spores has not been ascertained. 

lY.— TREATMENT, 

A liint as to the method of treatment has already been given in 
the first of this article, and from the instance given there it would 
appear as if severe pruning, burning all diseased parts, harrowing 
the ground^ End the choice of an airy^ dry situation might be suiffi- 
^ cient to avoid any serious consequences from this disease. 
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8.— Plum Pockets/^ 

TaphHna prunL (Fckl.) TiiLf 
(Plate X.) 

I. —GENERAL OBSERVATIONS— HISTORY, 

iJuring the suminei? of l^v^S the attention of the Section was sev- 
eral times called to a disease affecting the fruit of the cultivated 
plum. Letters were received from correspondents lining in various 
parts of the country^ stating that upon certain trees there were 
formed, instead of the normal plums, peculiar hollow deformities/ 
consisting merely of a thin shell, with no evidence whatever of a seed. 
Specimens of these inMlforniaticnis were received from South Caro-' 
lina4 Ohio, Kentucky, Kan.sas, and other States^ with statements to 
the effect that upon many trees not a healthy plum could be found. 

This disease iB{:liio to the presence of a parasitic fungus which 
attacks the young fruit, a.ud by its growth within their tissues causes 
the peculiar d6\^e]opment of the latter which ifnally results in the 
formations of the so-called '^pocket/' 

It is evident that such remarkable growths as are i)roduced by this 
fungus must have attracted the attention of botli scientific men and 
ractical fruit-growers long before t]xe true cause of the trouble was 
nown or even suspected. As long ago as 159:5 an autlior by the 
name of Casalpin described the malady ; but he offered no explana- 
tion as to its cause. 

History. — For a long time the malformations were believed k) be 
due to the work of insects ;§ later it was suggested that improijer 
fertilisiation might be the cmxse^ and still more rec^ently it was held 
that an abundance of moisture in the atmosphere, especially while 
the fruit was forming;, would produce the deformities. 

* A number of names lui ve been applied to these malformationa by horticulturists, 
but the one here adopted is probably more generally used in this country than any 
other. In France the disease is known as Lepre du Prunier," In Germany the 
j)0ckets are called Narren,'* Shorten/^ etc., and in England Pluju Pockets or 
^'Bladder Plums." 
f Synonyms: 

Exoasms priiidy Fckl. Enumeratio Fungorum Nassoriiie, p. 29; No. 189. 
Ascomyces pruni^ Berk. Axmals et Magax, Nat. Hist. 
Taphrma prunif CFckl.) Tul. Annaies dea Sciences Naturellea; scr. v, 
Tom. 5; 1866, p. i39. 

X A correspondent from this State writes as follows concei'iiing this disear:e: ** I 
send you by this mail several diseased plums which I think have been stung by an 
insect. About nine-tenths of the fruit on. one of my trees are affected like the speci- 
mens communicated. The tree which produced thcjse monstrosities is of the Chick- 
asaw type; two common wild plums grow quite near the diseased one, but their 
fruit is perfectly sound. (May 21 , 1 «88,) 

§From the Magazine of Ilorticidture, VoL VIII, 1843, p. 347, we quote the follow- 
ing from: an article by Dr. T. W, Harris, author of several important entomological 
works, Last year," writes Mr. Harris, an undescribed disease of the plum made 
its appearance in some gardens of this vicinity, in the hxtter part of the mouth of 
May, and has been observed again during the present season. Soon after the blos- 
soms had fallen the fruit began to swell rapidly, and in the course of two or three 
weeks it had grown to more than ten times the size tliat it ordinarily attains in the 
same period. It was soft and compressible, as though it were puffed up with air, 
being filled wath an elastic, spongy substance of a whitish color, In some of these 
inflated plums no vestige of a kernel remained; in others, a little, soft, and empty 
sliell w^as found. After growing from one-half to more than three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter the fruit dropped, and by the middle of June no more of it was to 
be seen on the trees. 

The cause of this puffy swdling of the fruit, and abortion of the kernel * is a little 
thrips; and several of these minute insects were found on the 38tli of May on almost 
all the diseased plums. It is possible that they began their attacks in theblossomp 
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The real cause of the disease was discovered in 1861 by Fuckel, 
a European mycologist, who described the fungus under the name 
Exoascus prmii. * Three years later it was more thoroughly studied 
by DeBary;, whose discoveries f concerning its life history have been 
verified by a number of subsequent writers on plant diseases. | 

For a number of years the fungus retained the name given it by 
FuckeL but by a later classification it became Taphr inaprimi, (FckL), 
TuL§ 

n.— EXTERNAL CIIARACTEES, LOSSES, VARIETIES AFFECTED. 

The" ''^I^ockets'' (Fig, 1 a) make their appearance soon after the 
flowers have f alleii, atta^in full size and drop from th^' tree toward 
the middle or last of June* At first they are more or less globular in 
shape, but as they grow older they become oblong or oval and fre- 
quently more or less cux^ved. They vary in size, but as a rule are 
from 1 to 2 inches in length and from one-half to 1 inch in diameter. 
When young they are nearly smooth and can be distinguished from 
the healthy fruit by th.eir pale-yell oW or reddish color. As they 
grow older the color changes to gray, the surface appearing as though 
it had been sprinkled with fine x)6wder, and at the same time the 
pockets become wrinkled. Finally they turn black or dark brown, 
and rattle like bladders when brought in contact with any hard 

and that they prevent the impregnation of the ovule or young kernel by destroying 
the pollen; and by subsequently puncturing the plum, produce an irritation which is 
followed by a rapid swelling and diseased condition of the fleshy substance of the 
fruit. Preternatural enlargements and distortions of the parts of flowers and of 
fruits are known to be occasioned by the attacks of other species of thrips. This may 
be seen in the blossom of the black whortleberry {Vaccinium resinosum), all parts of 
which, calyx, corolla, stamens, and ovary, are sometimes enormously enlarged, and 
entirelv changed in texture and appearance, in consequence of the punctures of a 
kind of thrips. 

**It is not yet known how far this affection of the plum has extended. In this 
vicinity it seems to have been confined- to certain trees only. Should the insects 
multiply and spread to other trees and other places', they will prove very destructive 
to the fruit hereafter. It remains therefortf for the practical gardener to watch for 
their first appearance, and to devise some sure meems of killing them, while the trees 
are in blossom and the fruit is forming,'^ 

* Exoascus pruni, Fckl. Sporidia eighty ovate or irregular, hyaline; ascl erect j 
subclavate, obtuse; paraphyses three times shorter than the asci, irregular, hya- 
line. Densely covering the epidermis of the immature fruit of Prnmus domestica, 
Enumeratio Fungorum Nassoviae, 1861, pr. 29. 

f Beitr, zrur Morphology und Physiologic der Pilze, 1864, p. 33, 

i See Bibliogr^hy. 

§The genus Taphrina has lately beeil made ths subject of a paper by Mr. JB. L. 
Robinson {Annals of Botany, Nov., 1887), who, in speaking of its synonymy, says : 
**The species combined by Sadebeck, in 1883, into a single genus, were formerly 
classed in three closely related genera Taphrina^ Fries, Ascoviyces, Mont: et Desm,, 
and Exoasms, Fuckel. Of these genera the first is the oldest, having been de- 
scribed by Fries as early as 1815 under the name of Taphria, which, to avoid pos- 
sible confusion with an insect genus. Was altered iir 1835 to Taphrina, 

In this paper just mentioned Sadebeck has preferred, although without stating 
his reasons, to retain for the combined genus the youngest of the three names, that 
of Exoascus, FuckeL Johanson agrees with Sadebeck in thinking that all the 
species should be combined into a single genus, but, seemingly with much more 
regard for the rules of priority in nomenclature, retains the name Taphrina of F^ies. 
Th^re appears to be all the more reason for this from the fact that, as early as 1866, 
Tulasne (Super Friesians Taphrinarum Genere, in Ann. des Sciences Nat, , ser. 5, 
Tome V, 1866, p. 123) revised' *he genus of Fries and expanded its limits so that it 
might take in all the species then known of Ascomyeea and Exoascus^ thus using 
the name Taphrina, so far as the knowledge of the time enabled him, in the same 
sense as it is at present employed. From these considerations it seems best to fol- 
low Johanson in calling the group ' Taphrina, Fries, char, a Tulasne emend.,' a sort 
of nomenclature which, if not brief j is yet in accord with priority and incapably 
of being misunderstood." 
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substance. They remain on the tree in this condition for two or 
three days, then fall to tlie groimd and perish. 

Sections through the diseased fruit show that the -walls are quite 
thick, and that in place of a stone there is a large cavity filled with 
fungous threads and air. 

The fungus often attacks the young branches and leaves, and when 
this occurs the injury is of course much greater than where the fruit 
alone is attacked. According to Mr. A. A. Crozier the fungus was 
abundant on the College farm at Ames, Iowa, the past season, attacking 
wild cherry (Pnimis serotinci) and several cultivated varieties of the 
wild plum {Prmms cJiicasa), being most prevalent on a vigorous 
grower and light bearer known as Maquaketa. Mr. Crozier further 
states that in his section it occurs mainly on the growing branche^> 
and leaflets, which become contorted and greatly swolleii in conse- 
quence. About the time of the completion of the sefison's growth in 
June the diseased brandies turn gray and the arts soon soften, then 
dry up and die. Shoots whicli arise tlie following year just below 
these dead extremities are most frequently affected by the disease. 

So far as our observations have extended, the disease is never wide- 
spread in its etfectsj that is to say, it never sweeps over tlie country 
attacking all varieties of the ijluni alike, but on the contrary it often 
happens that a particular tree will bear nothing but *-i)ockets," while 
adjacent trees of the same variety, grown under j)recisely the same 
conditions, show no traces whatever of the disease, It^ is difficult, 
therefore, to estimate even approximately the amount of injury the 
parasite occasions, but enough is known concerning its ravages to 
fully demonstrate its gravity. 

As a rule a tree that has once borne a crop of the pockets^' sel- 
dom recovers, but continues with each succeeding year tojproduce a 
greater or less number of the malformations. All plums are more or 
less subject to the attacks of the parasite, but it is usually more 
abundant on the red and purple varieties. It also occurs in this 
country upon the wild red plum, Pritmis Americana; the beach plum, 
Prumts mariiima; the dwarf cherry, Primus pmnila; the wild olack: 
cherry, Prunus serotina; and the choke cherry, Prumis Virginiana, 

nr.— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 

A microscopic examination of one of the diseased plums will show 
that the fungus occurring within the tissues consists of three parts, 
namely, (1) mycelium; (2) asci; (3) spores or reproductive bodies. . 

The mycelium or vegetative portion consists of colorless, septate 
filaments, which may first be seen in the soft bast of the fibre- vas- 
cular bundles that penetrate the flesh of the fruit. They multiply 
at first in the tissues of the ''pockets," and afterwards pass towards 
the svirf ace. Some of the hypha3 push up between the epidermal cells 
and spread out between these and the cuticle. Here by repeated 
branching and interlacing they form a net-work which is not more 
than one cell deep (Figs. 3, 3). The threads forming this net- work are 
composed of very short cells, not more than twice as long as broad, 
which soon start an independent growth at right angles to the sur- 
face of the pocket, forming small cylinders standing close side by side, 
but apparently xmconnected (Fig. 4). They at first carry the cuticle 
upon their ends, but finally rupture it and ajppear on the vsurface. 
These bodies are the immature asci. They are at first filled with a 
rich granular protoplasm, which, as they increase in length, passes 
into their free ends and is cut ofE from the rest of the tube by a septum. 
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The portion above is now the ascus proper, and occupies about 
two-thirds of the length of the tube, the remainder constituting the 
pedicel. The protoplasm now rounds itself off into several, usually 
eight, spores (Fig, 6). These are colorless, globose, and about 4 ja 
in diameter. The mature asci are club-shaped, 40 to GO /x long by 8 
to 16 pt in diameter. They stand closely side by side, the pedicel sup- 
ported upon the upper surface of the epidermal cells so that no part 
of the asci extends within the tissues. 

The spores escape when ripe by rupturing the free end of the ascus. 
They germinate readily in water by the formation of an excrescence 
or bud, which soon assumes a shape about like that of the parent 
spore. The daughter spore in turn gives rise to a second bud like the 
first, and this process continues for several generations, or until the 
nourishment in the fluid is exhausted. If mature spores are detained 
within the ascus germination frequently follows, and as a result the 
latter becomes filled with innumerable sprouts of various orders and 
sizes^ which readily separate and escape as individual spores when 
the ascus is ruptured.* 

From the foregoing facts it is seen that the fungus is abundantly 
able to propagate itself. Each ' ' pocket develops countless numbers 
of jisci, and each ascus, as a rule, contains no less than eight spores, 
which upon germination give rise to several generations of daughter 
spores, Notwithstanding the ease with which the spores germinate, 
no one has succeeded in infecting healthy plums with them. 

The mycelium of the fungus is found in the smaller branches in 
early spring before the diseased fruit appears, which seems to indi- 
cate that it may live from year to year in the tree itself; moreover, 
the annual recurrence of the pockets" on the same tree furnishes 
additional proof of this fact. 

The only course of treatment which a knowledge of the facts in the 
case suggests is to remove and destroy the pockets'^ before they 
reach maturity. In doing this, it woiild seem to be well to cut back 
the branches so as to destroy all the parts which are likely to contain 
the mycelium of the fungus. Instances have come under our obser- 
vation where this practice was followed for two or three years with 
decidedly beneficial results, 
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9.™Apple Rusts.* 

(Plates XI, XII.) 

Orchard rusts liave long Loeii known a-s troubltiKSonu) pOBts to the 
apple, quince, aiid other cultivated fruits, often doing much injury 
to the crop. It is not the present purpose to enter into a discussion 
of the destriictiveness of tJiese f ungi, but assuniing that their eradi- 
cation is desired the allotted space will be occupied in outlining the 
present knowledge of tlu) rust plants and suggesting reniec'Iies which 
have borne the test of trinl, or may, in the " fight of a fuller under- 
standing of the fungi, prove of adviintjigo in diminishing their in- 
roads upon an impoi^tant ijidustry. 

As now understood, the apple rusts ai*e forms of species of the 
genus G-ymnosponmgvm^^^ whicli live upoji the c^edars or junipers 
(Jimij^er us andC/i2^7*^.9eV^/.v) in one stagi3 and upon tlie apple in another. 
These two f orins in the life history of tlie parasite are so very differ- 
ent in outward appearance tliat tlie early botanists classified them as 
distinct species in different geuera. Tliose upon tlu) cedars, as above 
stated, are Oumniosporangia^ and the forins upon the apple are mem- 
bers of th(5 old genus BmstdicL As tlu) condition upon the cedar 
precedes that upon the apple, in the (vycle of "life of the fungus, it is 
proper that we first confine our attention to the form upon the juniper 
group. 

Th(? geiius Oy7rmospo7nn(ii^^ is a member of the group Z7fe- 
dinece^f or true rusts, to which, also, belong Ihi.ecm^^^^^ 
Phragmidium, imd li ninnber of less-known genera, as well as the 
■old form-genel'a Uredo, JEiyiMmii, etc. Tlie order Uredinem is 
. one of parasites, and many of them are particularly destructive to 
fatm and garden crops, 'We have only to point to the wheat, 
6at, rye, and barley rusts, and those of uiany grasses and other 
crops, to convince the general reader that the groups to which his 
attention is called is one aboundilig in injurious species. An out- 
line of the life history of the wlioat rust may help in explaining the 
meaning of the term forni-gemis, and at tlie same time prepare the 
way for a more thoroiigh understanding oE tlie cycle through which 
tlie apple rusts pass. 

Th6 rust of the wheat was first nanied /ZvY^^ZoZm^aW^^^ described 
as a distinct species. A rust upon the barl)erry was designated 
jMoidiumbeTheridis^ and another torra of fungus upon the wheat was 
styled Puccinia gTaminis, Tulasne, thirty years ago, advanced the 
idea that the Uredo species were only early' forms in tlie development 
of species of Puccinia. In 1863 De Bary f added tlie l)elief that the 
JEGidiitrn species, so called, were likewise forms in the life history of 
Puccinia^ Uromyces^ and allied genera, and that they preceded the 
Uredo stage. De Barys view was based upon a very careful study 
of the wheat rust. The spores found late in tlie season upon the 
wheat culms, and appearing as dark-brown patches, were germinated, 
producing small spores upon the tips of minute filaments. These 
sporidia De Bary found woidd not gr<AV, except upon the leaves of 

* By Byron D. Halsted. 

t Recherches sur le developpemeut de qiielques champignons parasites.— Ann, des 
So, Nat, 4, Ser. 1-30. 
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the common barterry, where they vegetated and prodaced in a short 
time the true barberry rust {Moidmm berheridis). The spores are 
borne in cups grouped together; hence the common name of clus- 
ter cup " for the fungus. When the spores contained in the cups 
find their way to the blades of wheat, germination, quickly follows; 
the slender threads called mycelia or hyphse penetrate the plant and 
there vegetate. In a short time a yellowish patch is produced, and 
the imbedded fungus by rupturing the epidermis exposes the orange 
dust characteristic of the wheat rust. Following the Uredo linearis 
is the final state, or Puccinia graminis^ the one with which De Bary 
started. . 

It will be seen to follow from the pains-taking investigation of the 
celebrated German botanist that what were called distinct species 
become only forms of the same species, and were all the life histo- 
ries of the various kinds of rusts known, it is probable that such 
genera as Uredo and ^cidium would cease to remain. They are re- 
tained to accommodate those forms, the genetic relationship of which 
has not as yet been determined. In deciding upon the name for the 
polymorphic fungus it is natural to select the final form; therefore, 
m case of the examples here briefly outlined, the species is Puccinia 
graminis, Pers., which includes all the stages. A common method 
of indicating the ^cidium, Uredo, and Puccinia (teleutosporic) forms 
is bjr Romam numerals. Thus whatever in the description of the 
species comes under I refers to the ^cidium state; imder II to the 
Uredo, and III represents the final form. 

Let us now glance at some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the three forms above mentioned. The final spore formation called 
the teleutosporo^ in Puccinia graminisy as in all members of the 
genus Pucctnia^ is composed of two cells, usually very closely 
united by their bases and spoken of as a single spore. It is virtually 
a winter condition of the species, with the protoplasm condensed 
within and surrounded by tnick protecting walls. These cells ger- 
minate in any moist place in spring, producing a slender filament usu- 
ally somewhat branched, and finally bearing a small spore upon each 
tip. This first form of spore is not ranked as a distinct state, be- 
cause it is simply the escaped condition of the vital substance of the 
teleutospore in a shape to facilitate the multiplication and easy dis- 
semination, as well as penetration into the host of the essential part 
of the teleutospore. The ^cidimn, as seen upon the barberry leaf, 
assumed in its full development a cup like structure with wall and 
contents. The portion of leaf which is infested is somewhat thicker 
than the normaT parts, often of a yellow, orange, or even reddish 
color — and in this thickenod patch develop the eacidia or cups. 
These form within the infested substance, and only become cup like 
when they rupture the epidermis, and the exposed end of the wall 
breaks irregularly and the edges turn outward, thus forming the mi- 
nute cup, within which the multitudes of secidial spores are borne in 
closely-packed rows, and upon this account are often quite polyg- 
onal. In the early stage of the development of this fungus m the 
infested portion of the leaf there are minute oval or fiast-shaped or- 
gans called spermogonia, produced usually upon the opposite side 
of the leaf to that finally bearing the cups. Small oval bodies are 
produced within the spermogonia, but their function is not known — 
the conjecture has been simply that they take part in a process 
of fertilization not yet discovered. The most recent paper upon the 
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wheat rust is by H, Marshall Ward/*' with excellent illustrations, 
which, witli the classic contribution of De Bary previously cited, 
will give the interested student a full knowledge or the present as- 
ect of the subject In theUredo state, upon the grass the fungus 
as no wall or cup consisting of its own tissue, but is made up of 
masses of ' threads which congregate under the epidermis, finally 
bursting it and exposing the elliptical, finely spinose, orange spores, 
borne singly and terminally upon long, slender stalks. 

These ui^edospores quickly germinate and become the centers of 
mycelial growth for the production of imstules containing the final- 
or teleutospores whichj in their general method of formation from 
the hyphae and the rupturing of the epidermis, agree closely with 
the uredo form, except that they are not easily detached from their 
pedicels. 

Having thus purposely repeated the essentials in the life history 
of a leading member of the genus Piicciniay the careful reader is 
prepared to enter upon a more elaborate treatment of an allied group 
of species, 

n.— THE GENUS GfYHNOSPORANaiUM. 

This genus is in some respects closely related to Fuceinia, These 
two, out of several genera in the group Uredmecz, are the only ones, 
for example, which ' have the teleutospoi^es as a rule two-celled, as 
shown at Fig. 4 in Plate XIL The chief differences are in the time 
of year when the teleutospores are formed and the presence of a ge- 
latinous surrounding to the spores. The pedicels or spore-bearing 
stalks are iisually hyaline, more slender, and much longer in Gym- 
nosporangumi thi^n ill F-i^^^^ a necessary difference due to adap- 
tation to the unlike conditions. 

History of tJie genus. — The genus was founded by De Candolle 
in 1805. t Four years later Link J: made a division based upon the 
shape of the gelatinous substance, placing those with cylmdrical 
masses in J^odisoma. This division was long retained, but is now 
generally considered as unnecessary. Of the nine species of the 
genus now known in the United States all are parasitic upon a small 
group of the Con/if erce^ or subfamily, the CiLpressinecB. 

Two species are confined to the white cedar {Cupressm thy aides)] 
th r ee inhabit exclusively the red cedar {Juniperus Virginiana) ; two 
have both of the above cedars for hosts; one upon common juniper 
{Juniperus communis) and one Wj^on Juniperus occidentaiis of the 
Kooky Mo-nntains, AH but the last are treated of, and with a mas- 
ter's hand, by Dr. Farlow,§ to whom the writer is under special ob- 
ligations for matter used in this paper. 

CharaderisHes of the species. — The species are founded upon the 
size, color, and approximation of the gelatinous, sporiferous masses, 
and the measurements, septa, color, number, and position of promy- 
celia produced from each spore cell, and the character of the distor- 
tions of the host plant. The j)romycelia are the filaments which 
grow from the spore cells when they undergo the process of germi- 
nation. At Fig. 5 in Plate XII is shown a teleutospore undei^going 

* Illustrations of the structure and life history of Pucciuia graminis, the fungus 
causiii|5 the rust'* of wheat.— Annals of Botany, Vol. II; p.217; 2 plates, 
n^Iore Frangaise, Vol IL 
i Observations in Ordinis plantarum, 1809. 

§The Gymnosporangia or Cedar Apples of the United States, from Memoirs Bos- 
ton Soc. Nat History 1880, 
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germiiiation. A promycelium proceeds from ea<ih cell, and, brandl- 
ing, "bears sporidia upon the tips. 

The size of the gelatinous masses varies greatly among the different 
kinds. In most of the species the fungus is perennial and usually of 
a slower growth than with those living for a single year. This may 
account in part for the characteristic differences, for the hyphse or 
vegetative tlireads of all the species are in themselves very much 
alike. Thus, in a slow-growing" species with a small amount of my- 
celium there would naturally be less distortion for the same length 
of time than in a quick-growing annual species with a large percent- 
age of mycelium within the tissue of the host. But even this attempt 
at an explanation does not render it clear why two species made-up 
of almost indistinguishable filaments in equal amounts, and growing 
at the same rate over equal periods of time, should give rise upon the 
same tree, or branch of the tree, to widely different distortions of 
the host. In some of the perennial species the fimgus lives mostly in 
the cambium layer and stimulates an excessive deposition of wood 
from year to year in the infested part until it becomes several times 
larger than tjie normal portion above and below the es:crescen-ee. 
Of suoh are the conspicuous swellings upon the brancli of white qo- 
dar caused by G. Useptatum, Ellis. In-othors the mycelium spreads 
rapidly through the young twigs, robbing and dwariing them until 
a dense tuft results unlike the healthy twigs of the cedar. The fan- 
ciful name of Witches' Broom" is not inaptly applied to such dis- 
tortions produced by Q. Ellisii (Berk.), i'nrl. Other species are 
more local in their attacks and confine their work to a sinaii cedar 
leaf, and the result is one of the so-called " apples," often soft in text- 
ure, due to the large percentage of hyi)hfe and the rapid growth- of 
the gall-like structure. The response of the cedar plant to the stirn- 
ulus" induced by the young fungus is, perhaps, not unlike that fol- 
lowing an insect's sting, and one is about as easy to explain as- the 
other. The gelatinous, sporif erous masses vary greatly in si^.e, color, 
and their proximity to eacJh other. In Qy mnosporcmgium Mlisii thoy 
are quite rninute, almost invisible when dry, and of a reddish brown 
color, orange after a rain, when they are swollen by the moisture to 
nearly a quarter of an inch in length and scattered over the larger 
twigs composing the broom-like" distortion. In Q, hiseptatmn, 
above cited for its knotty oxcresoehces sometimes several inches in 
diameter, the gelatinous, spore-bearing masses are borne in the cracks 
and fissures of the distorted stem as rugose, sliapeless tufts of light 
yellow jelly. Other species have the sporc-bearmg, gelatinous out- 
growths from the excrescence proper projecting for a considerable 
distance, of ten more than an inch, when swollen by prevailing moist- 
ure. In such there is a striking difference bei\veen the expanded form 
and the dry condition when the horns of jelly have dried down and 
almost disappeared; 

Injury to the Hosts.— All of the species of Gymnosporang la aro in- 
jurious to the hosts but not in the same degree. It is not the most 
conspicuous species that necessarily effects the greatest injury. For 
example, a Showy, rapidly growing annual may do less harm and be 
more quickly eradicated than a persistent, deeply seated perennial. If 
the destructive work of the species was confined to the cedars of 
various sorts there would be no serious complaint, but because in 
one form they trespass upon the apple, quince, and other closely 
allied cultivated plants, they are dreaded by the fruit-grower under 
the common name of " Orchard Rusts." 

AG 88 — -U ' 
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III.— THE ROESTKTjIA l-'OBMS, 

With this preliminary treatment of the first form of the species of 
Gymnosporangia, let us pass to a hrief consideration of the second 
state, worse than the first; after which an injurious siaeeiesis to be taken 
up for special inspection. The old genus under which the orchard 
rvists were_ classified by early botanists is Ea'SteUa. This corresponds 
with and is not very ilifferent from the genus JScddmm, which was 
treated of while considering the x><^>lyinoi'phic nature of Piuumda 
grannnis, and Ivuown (M)mnioii] as tlie' " cluster-cujj form, growing 
upon tiie barbei-ry. The chiet dift'erence is in the size of the wall 
(peridium) of tlie cup, wlvich in yEci(iium is short, while among Em- 
telia it is prolonged into a tul)e often several times as long as broad. 
In some species of the latter genus tlie cu|)S or " horns '- do not pro- 
duce a fringed mouth at tlio top as is usual in yJMdkm-, but tlie cells 
of the peridium remain closed at the fipex,, and below separate from 
each, otlierlongitiidinally, forming meshes for the escape of the spores. 

Tliese prolonged cups are borne usually in clusters upon the under 
side in thickened patches of the infested leaves or fruit of various 
pomacooua species of tlie order Eamcea', as for example the apple and 
qitinee. Some S]:)eGies f retjuently attack the young fruit and twigs 
and in developing greatly distort tliem. This" is particularly true of 
RcBsteka mi^-amMaca, Peck., which inf0.sts several species of hawthorn 
{Cratmgus)^ juneberry {Amdmchier), and apples and quinces. This 
is a very beautiful species Itaving biilliant orange spores, suggesting 
the specific name, and when growing in a largo succulent fruit is 
usually attractive to tlie eye, if one can overlook the damage that the 
fungus hfis wi'ought. Quinces have fro(iuontly been seen of more than 
half their natural size and almost entirely covered with the densely 
aggregated broad cups which bear their shhnng wliite peridia, re- 
curved and exhibiting the masses of l)Tight or-ange spores within. 

The leading points in the classific-ation of the iiVi-'sfc^/iff are gross ap- 
pearance of affected parts (Plate Xl, Fig. I), location, size, form, color, 
and proxmity of the fecidia; color, i^izo, and markings of the spores 
and peridial cells, and. locatioji, ]iuml)er, and color of ' spermogonia. 
_ The first indication of an attack, Of Eix-Mclia is a slight discoloi-a- 
tion of the part, usually the leaf, followed by minute fiasli-shaped 
bodies, the spermogonia filled with minute fi'eo cells of unknown 
use. Soon atter, usually upon the o|)posite side of the%leaf, appear 
the tt^cidia which bear the ftpores (Plato Xtl, Figs. % 3) that when 
returning to the Cupressmem develop the Qyinnof}porangiur)i and 
thus complete the cycle of the fimgus. As before stated, 'this rela- 
tionship between the fungi upon the Pomem and the Oimressinea'. was 
long ago suspected, but not until within a few years has the actual 
demonstration been furnished. Dr. Farlow was among the first in 
this country to take up the work in a systematic, scientific manner. 

In ''the Gymnosporangia, or cedar apples of the United States,"* 
he recognized eight species of the genus CHmiimporangium &ri(i &n 
equal number of Eaistelia, but was at tliafc time unable to fully estab- 
lish the genetic relation between the two forms. 

In February, 18S5, the concluded that G. biseptatitmi,M\., &.tx6. 
E. hotyrapites, Schw., were probably connected; also O. glohosum, 
Farl., andie. aumnUm, Fk., and tliiit G', macrojms, Lk., had its 
BcBstelia on apples and Amelanchier. 

* Memoir 1. o. Boston Soc. Nat. History, 1880. 

t^^otes on some species of Qy:yvf>,o^porangia an4 Chrnsovxvxa of tiio Urtited 
States. i.m. Acsad, Arts and Sc, ' 
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There are two cMef means of gaining information upon questions 
of relationship in the forms of parasitic fungi; first, by studying with 
great care the geographical range of each form, and secondly, and 
most conclusively of all, by cultures. For example, if there is any 
considerable territory over which only one Gymnospcmxngkmn flour- 
ishes, and is followed by a single form of BmsteUa, it would not be 
unfair to suspect, at least, that these two forms were of the same 
species. Suoli facts as these have given strong hints to aid in tne 
systematic culture of the forms. The time of m-aturing the spores 
also enters as evidence of , no small value. 

Thus, E. hotryajntes upon the AmelanoJiier is lato in maturing, 
scarcely being ripe before October, while the cedar apples of (r. 
macropus begin forming in &arly summer; therefore at the outset 
there is circumstantial Evidence kgainst these forms being genetically 
related. In this connection, however, it must not be forgotten that 
most Q-ymnosporangia are perennials and that the same may be true 
of the EceMelia. Consequently the only 'entirely satisfactory method 
of determining the relationship is by culture, and this consists in 
growing certam BwMelia upon the hosts and failing to grow all 
others, by repeatedly sowing the Gymnosporangium Bi:>ovQ&, under 
favorable conditions, while at the same time preventing access of any 
other kind of teleutospores. 

Mr. R. Thaxter, a graduate student under Dr. Farlow, has been 
successful in this experimental work, and now witli considerable con- 
fidence the connection between several species of Gymnosporangia 
and Rmstelia can be stated. "Without attemptiiig to give the details 
of Mr. Thaxter's paper* the summary of results is here repeated; 
1, G. oonimm, D C.=B. comuta (Ehr.), Fr. 

3. G. davijm, G. & P. = i?. aurantiaca, Pk. 

8. (?. clavanHaiforme, D G.—R. lacerata (Sow.), Fr. 

4. G. maci^ojom, Lk.=iJ.j)M-ato(SchAv.),Th.ax, 

5. G. hisepiatum, E11.=.k. hoti-yapitefi, Hdhw. 

6. G. Ellisii, (Berk.) Farl..-=i2. transformans, Ell, probably. 

7. G. gldbQUutn, Farl. ? 

If we construct another table giving the hosts for each form, as 
has been done by Professor S6ymo\ir,f it would indicate new points 
of interest: 

1. e. mm ) ^ JX^^l^fe !' «■ '™-/~. i. 

3. Useptatimi ) Juneberry i2. boti-j/apitcs 2. 



3, O. globosim 

4. G. conicim 



Moimtaiii a-sh ) 
JunebexTy [ 22. conmta 4. 



Bed cedar Hawthorn ) 



5. G. mcu^ojpm J Crab apple ) 

Cultivated apple - jyirata 5. 
Juneberry ) 
Hawthorn ^ 

tri"'^ K «■ 

6* G, clampes) Rod cedar Cultivated apple J 
y and 

7. fttscum ) Juniper ? 

Hawthorn ) 

8. G, clavariczforme — Juniper Juneberry >• K laeerata 8. 

"Wild and cultivated apple ) 



* On certain cnltni'es of Gjimiosporangia, with Notes on their Roestelia. Ana. Acad, 
Arts and Sci. , 1886, p. 259. 
t Orchard Rusts, vol. IV Am. HQrt. Rept, 
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Among the CiipressinecB it will be seen that the red cedar is the 
favorite host, no less than four species infesting it. Of the FomecB 
the juneberry takes the lead with five species. 

At least four species may infest the cultivated apple, namely: R. 
transformans, a form of G. Ellisii on white cedar (Ciipressus thy- 
aides), R. aurantiaea, of G. clavipes on red cedar {Juniioerus Vir- 
giniana), R. lacerata of G. clavariceforme on juniper {Juniperus com- 
munis), and R. pirata of G. macropus on red cedar • 

This should be borne in mind while we treat in detail of G. ma- 
cropus, which is the species credited with causing the principal pai^t 
of the rust of the apple orchard. 

IV.— GYMNOSPORANOIUM MACROPUS, LK.* 

This species (Plate XI, Fig. 3) is the Common cedar apple" of the 
United States^ and during moist weather in spring produces con- 
spiciions orange galls. 

History. — It was first described by Schweinitz in 1882 as Gymno- 
sporangtum juniperi'Virginiano^. In 1825- Link named it Gy mno- 
sporangium macrop>us, he having previously (1809) constructed the 
genus Podisoma to include those sj)ecies possessing the gelatinous^ 
sporiferous masses more or less conical or cylindrical. There is 
seemingly no good reason for his excluding this Species from his new 
genus. In 1831 Schweinit^i adopted Link's specific name^ accepted 
his new genus, and called the s^eoies Podisoma maoropiis, Schw., by 
which name it has been generally known until Within the last few 
years. Recent mycologists have considered that the mere shape 
of the gelatinous tnfts is not generic, and being convinced that 
Schweinitz's original specific name was awkward and misleading, as 
four other species grow upon Juniperus Virginiana^ bv common 
consent the name here employed has been agreed upon. Schweinitz 
had himself already adopted Link's specific term. 

Geographical distribution.— -This species is fonnd with its host over 
a wide range of territory, but not in equal ahimdance, wherever the 
red cedar grows. The introduction of the juniper into new locali- 
ties has been followed by this parasite, so that trie apple" may be 
generally considered a quite constant accompaniment of the cedar. 

External characters. — The apple or gall usually forms a some- 
what kidney-shaped excrescence, attached by a small base on the 
concave side, and varying in size from a half an inch to" an inch and 
a half in length. A careful search will reveal the first beginning of 
the enlargement some time in midsummer, much depending upon 
the weather previous to this tim6. The fungus attacKs the leaves, 
and after vegetating for a time, develops a small external swelling 
of the size of a pin head upon one side. This continues to enlarge 
until the normal dimension is reached* A fully d eveloped apple 

•^Synonyms: ' 

Gymnosporangitm juniperi'VirginiancR^ Schw. Syn. Fung. Carl; Sup,, p. 74; 
No, 504; 1822. 

Gymnosporangimn macropus, Link. Sp. Plant; voL VI; part 2, p. 128; 1825, 
Podisoma junvperi'Virginiance, Fr. Syst. Myc; Vol, III; p. 57; 1882. 
Podisoma macropus, Schw. Syn. Fung. Am, Bor, ; p. 307; No. 3096. Sprague's 

Contrb. N. E. MycoL; p,329. Curtis PL N. C; p. 12t Peck's 23d N. Y. 

Kept; p, 57, _ 
Exsiccata: Ravenel Fung. Car. 1; No. 85. Ellis N. A, F., 3; No. 270. Thuna. 

Myc. Unv.; No. 148. \ 
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seems often to be an outgrowth from thebrancli and frequently ap- 
pears terminal npon the twig because the stem above it was crowded 
to one side or dwarfed and lost from view. When winter sets in 
these excrescences are of nearly full size, of a beautiful light choco- 
late color, and exhibit a uniform series of shallow j>its. 

Microscopic characters.— At this time the gall, in thin sections, 
under a high magnifying power is seen to consist of a mass of oval, 
thick-walled cedar cells packed together in an irregular manner, and 
ramifying among them are the hyphee of the fungus. During the 
early spring, when moist warm weather comes, the threads of the 

apple'' congregate at the base of each of the circular disks, each 
thread developing a double spore upon its tip^ at tfie same time 
secreting a large amount of jelly and pushing out a horn of orange- 
yellow, elastic, gelatinous substance (Plate XI, Fig. 2), 

At this time the galls are most conspicuous, and the cedar trees 
when badly infested appear, after an April and May shower, as if in 
bloom, and, in fact, the soft excrescences are commonlj^ known as 
' ^ cedar flowers. While these horns are extended and before having 
dried down by fair weather the teleutospores (Plate XII, Fig. 4) un- 
dergo the process of germination (Fig, 5). When the gelatinous 
masses become shrunken by drying, the sporidia, formed upon the 
tips of the promycelia (Fig. 5 a a), are brought into a condition to be 
easily removed and carrieci away by the wind* When another rain 
comes new spores mature and undergo the same process of secondary 
spore formation. After the season's crop of spores has been produced 
the excrescence becomes almost as hard as bone, and soon loses its 
attachment to the tree. In other words, the Oymnosx:^orangiiim with 
which we are now more especially concerned is an annual. The galls 
may remain upon the branches for more than one summer, but only 
as dry and dead knots after the first year, and the retention is merely 
accidentah 

Conditions favoring the development of the fungus. — The time in 
the spring for the maturing of the spores is largely determined by 
the weather. This may be illustrated by citing some experim.ents 
carried forward tvv^o seasons ago. The galls were gathered upon 
April 12, and, before any gelatinous tufts were developed, placed in 
water in a warm room; and on April 23 the sporidia were ripe and 
in great abundance. By this artificial heat and constant supply of 
water the fungus was forced at least three weeks ahead of its time. 
There is no doubt that a cold, dry spring retards the development of 
' the cedar apple as much as opposite conditions tend to push it for- 
ward. In 1887 there were two distinct crops of the Roestelia upon 
the wild crab {Pirns coronaria) on the college grounds (Ames, Iowa) 
as a result of natural sowing. There were practically two spring 
rains after the Qymnosporangium was sufficiently advanced to take 
advantage of moist weather, namely, on April 22 and 23, amounting 
to 1,26 inches of rain-fall, and June 12 and 13/ amounting to 1.59 
inches, with only .8G inch distributed among seven showers between 
the above dates. The sowing following the April rains matured the 
crops in fifty-eight days. Such a remarkable season rendered it 
easy to test the length of time required for the growth of the Rcestelia, 
as well as illustrated the fact of successive crops, the number of which 
would be determined by the number of rains and periods of dry 
weather during the weeks when inoculation was possible. It is also 
a matter of observation that the inoculation of the cedar tree for a ^ 
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new crop of the Gym^nosporangiimn in midsummer is depencteiit 
upon the character of the weather. A dry summer is not condiicive 
to an abmidant seeding,'' while August showers favor the par- 
asite. 

V*~RCESTELIA ON APPI.ES, 

The R.03ste]ia .associated with the large conspicuous annual Gym^- 
m>s2K)Tamjhi'})i {0, vuxcropus) above described is It. 'pirafa {Fig. 1) 
as given by Mr,' Tliaxter. 

This was hrst described by Scl\weinit2 as ^cidiiim pirafMVi grow- 
ing upon Pints coTonaria. It is recorded also upon tlie juneberry 
and vario\is sorts of cultivated apples. There ])as been a groat deal 
of confusion in this lloeMeliay due to a variety of forms which it 
probably assumes. Dr. Farlow and Mr. Tliaxter ^ both of whom have 
given much attention to this subject, are not convincxid as to the ex- 
act relationship of tlie various forms of Rmstelia^ especially the ones 
associated with G\ maeropus. It does not become me, therefore, to 
attempt the clearing away of doubts, which can only be done by a 
long series of cultures of all tlie sx)ecies and tlieii' forms, both with 
tliQ tele lit ospores upon the Pomew. and the Bmstelia spores upon the 
Ciipressinece,, Volume vii, part 2, of Saccardo's Syllo^e Fungorum, 
just at hand, doej^ not throw as much liglit upon American species of 
Gymm)sporangia as might be desired" The author, Dr. J. B. De 
Toni, gives but eight species^ and only one (Gr, davariivforme) with its 
Ro^-stelia upon Pirns makts (cultivated apples) and for G. maqropus 
mentions oidy Pirus coronaria (wild crab) as the Irost of its secidial 
form. It may be said in j)assing that G. Ellisii is Phragmidium El- 
lisii, Korn, but its relationship to BcBstel/la tranformans of the genus 
Pirns is fully recognized. It is, however, not the province or this 
paper, prepared as it is f oi* the pox)ular reader, to enter into a more ex- 
tend(jd consideration of tlie genetic relationsliip than a treatment of 
the remedial- measures will warrant. 

Charaqteri^tics of the Bihstelia. — The following description is 
writtei^ from the specimens which were obtained by cultivating the 
spores of undoubted Gy ru'nosp^ommjm^^ upon leaves of the 

common wild crab (Piriis coronaria). The first appearances of the 
BcBstelia is a thickened orange patch upon the infested leaf, soon 
bearing minute dark i)oints ui)on the upper side (Plate XI, Fig. 1), 
These sperm ogonia are followed shortly by the aecidia upon the under 
side, which are usually in a circle from a quarter to a third of an 
inch across. The wall of the cuj) when fully ripe is ashy white, 
delicate, and sj)lits to the base into numerous slender threads which 
turn outward and downward (re volute) and touch the base of the 
peridium (Plate XII, Fig, 1). The cells composing the peridiirm 
are 13 to 16 by 100 to liO /^^ and much 'thickened with transverse strise 
upon the inner or concave side. The spores are brown, almost choc- 
olate colored, smooth, somewhat polygonal, and 26 to 33 in diam- 
eter. In the cultures the stem is often, infested with the fungus, 
and the branch is frequently distorted. 

The ease with which the wild crab can be inoculated with the G. 
maeropus is remarkable, and not the less striking has been the entire 
absence of the rust from all kinds of cultivated apple. In the midst 
of the otherwise full measure of doubt as to the Bmstelia of the apple 
there comes this result of close observation for the past three years. 
In view of this and other facts of a like nature it seems to me that 
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too much, of the injury to orchards from rusts has been ascribed to 
Q-. macTopuSy which is a conspicnous wide-spread species, more easily 
detected by the general observer than any of the other species having 
E(BsteUa growing upon the cultivated apple. The repeated failures 
of the sown sporidia to produce Rmsielia upon any variety of culti- 
vated apples at Ames^ lowa^, while at the same time and under 
similar conditions there has been no failure to obtain abundance of 
the rust upon the wild crab, furnish ground for this doubt in the 
prevailing* belief. The relation between the two forms is so mani- 
fest that cedar and crab-apple trees which stand within ten rods of 
each other are both very badly infested and have boen for years^ 
while cultivated a|)ple trees no farther distant from the same cedars 
have uniformly failed to develop tli^ Bmstelia. There are no doubt 
great differen<?es of susceptibility among cultivated sorts^ and it is 
possiblQ that in this vicinity only th^ varieties which ai*© proof 
against the rust are to be found. However, the college nursery is 
not more than thirty rods from some infested cedars, and in such 
nursery rows a large assortment of apples, mostly Russian, however, 
are grown in great numbers. ITone oi the CupressmecB grow native 
near the college, «and the maoro2ms^ as far as close inspection can 
determine, is the only species in the vicinity. In other portions of 
the country where the cultivated apples arebadly infested it may be 
that the rust is due to one or more of the other species of Qymno- 
sporangium: For example, the i?. laoerata^ which is a form oi G. 
davariceforme of the common jimiper, is well understood as grow- 
ing up>on cultivated apple. Alio K. atLraniiaca.tlie fovm m con- 
spicuous upon the quince fruit, is a ijest in the ap{)le orchard, and 
has as its teleutosporic condition the G. clavipes which infests both 
the red and the common cedar. 

VI.— TREATMENT 

As a remedial measiire it passes without further comment that it 
is well to destroy all specimens of the red cedar or savin {Jwiiperus 
Virginiana). In that way the only known host of G. macrop^ns 
would be destroyed and one of the two for G. clavipes. The remain- 
ing hosts for Gymnosporangia, which, in their Roestelia form, in- 
fest the apple are the white cedar (Cupressus thy aides} a,n& common 
Juniper Uvm/iperus covimtmis). The range of these two species is 
very wia6 and the former often attains to a large siz;e and produces 
a durable quality tof timber of great service in many ways. The 
common juniper, growing, as it does, only as a low shrub, could be 
disposed of without seriously marring the beauty of the landscape 
or doing injury to any American ind^^stry. The red cedar is a prom- 
inent ornamental shrub or small tree, and there would be some ob- 
jection to its eradication. If it must remain it would not tax the 
patience of a conscientious fruit-grower to go over the plants in 
late autumn and gather the '^apples" before they have arrived at 
that state when they can be infectious to tlie apple trees. "The 
galls are annual, not deeply seated, and can be quickl^ removed, with- 
out doing violence to the tree. It would be better to do this gather- 
. ing in late autumn or even in winter than to delay until spring, with 
all of its hurry caused by the pressing work iucideut to the opening 
season. The wild crabs or any stray trees of the cultivated sorts 
-must not be overlooked^, for they, and particularly the crab^ furnish 
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a means of continual propagation of the pest, especially if the RmsteUa 
is pereimiai It is fortunate for tlie orchardist tliat tne uprooting of 
all sucli wild apples is no serioiis sacrifice^, and for otlier reasons, as 
a rule, iDarring a single week of a profusion of fine sweet-scented 
blooms in spring, these plants may well be classified among perennial 
weeds of large growtiu It is, perhaps, unnecessary to treat here of 
any remedies that may be apj^lied similar to those that have proved 
efficient in checking the inroads of the mildews upon the grape, un^ 
less it be to spray the fruit trees at just the time when the sporidia 
are apt to come in contact with the foliage. No set time can be laid 
down for this, as it will depend upon the locality and season. In- 
oculation takes place shortly after a rain in middle spring and the 
period would be long or short depending upon the prevailing weather 
at the time. As the labor of making the required applications, to 
say nothing of the expense for apparatus and chemicals, would be 
much more than the gatherim? of the cedar apples in the case of 
maoTopus, it goes without " further saying that remedial meas- 
ures other than tlie knife are here neitlier urged nor recommended^ 
It would be less easy to cut out the affected portion of the white cedar 
bearing (h Ml/isU and of the common juniper with its O. clavipes, 
which would eradicate the quince rust as well, and G. clavariceformey 
but this is the shortest way. As for the latter host it may as well 
be pruned level with the ground, but for the white cedar the case is 
loss easily met. However, it may be tliat Qymnosporangium Ellisii 
is one which is the least' injurious of all. 

Very likely some varieties of cultivated apples are more suscepti- 
ble to the nist than others, but as the observations upon this point are 
meager and fragmentary it is not safe to draw any general conclu- 
sions from them. Varieties like Fallawater and Red June are men- 
tioned as subject to the rust, while the Early Harvest and Red As- 
trachan are not badly attacked. If it is true that macromis is 
the cause of the larger part of the rust of cultivated apples tlie ex- 
periments in Iowa would indicate that the varieties f rom Kussia and 
elsewhere which are being tested for hardiness ii> the severe and 
treacherous climate of the State were proof, against the rust caused 
by G\ macropus. 

Ill treating of the rust of the ^^rain it was shown that there were 
three distinct stages through which the fungus passed from the tel- 
eutospore to the final state again. In shorty there was the secidio^ 
the uredo, and the teleuto conditions. In such a parasite it is evi- 
dent that the difficulties of eradication are multiplied. lu the apple 
rusts there are only two known forms, namely, the eecidio and the 
teleuto conditions. With the wheat rust one remedy consists in 
destroying the barberry; the rest of the work of eradication needs 
to be, from the nature of the fungus, largely preventive. To this 
end the seed wheat is soaked in chemicals, the leading one of whiah 
is cuprio sulphate (sulphate of copper, blue vitrei, blue stone, etc.), 
for the purpose o£ destroying the adhering rust germs. All the rusts 
are deeply seated parasites which do not show themselves upon the 
surface imtil it Is too late to ay>ply an effective remedy. Therefore 
but little can be Iioped for from direct action of remedies upon the 
affected parts. With our apple rust both the hosts are trees, and 
in most cases the fungi are perennial; it therefore follows that 
the preventive measures used in connection with seed grain do not. 
apply. .vt 
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10.— Septosporium on Grape Leaves.'^ 

(Plate XIIL) 

I .—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Dnriiig the stimmer of 1887 3?rofessore Scribner x^nd V:iala col- 
lected a fungus on th e wild grape vines ( Vitis CaUfornica) tit Orange, 
CaL, which in external appearance closely resembles S(?^2^/a6;2^onw^ 
Fuckelii, known only on foreign yines- 

The following is an extract from Professor Scribner's note-book: 
Found on lea^veB of wild vines, SeiJtospormm FiickeUi. Leaves 
on some vines destroyed by this fungus. On the upper surface^ the 
first appearance of the disease is comparable to that of the Downy 
Mildew, Spots on underside nearly black and round, not irregular, 
as with. FeronosporcC f 

The spots referred to grow larger and coalesce, so that occasionally 
nearly tlte entire leaf surf ace becomes black below and brown above. 
It has not been reported on the cultivated grape. 

* Septospobium irETEE0SP0:RUM, Ellis & Galloway.— On living leaves of Vitis 
CaUfornica, near Orange, Gal. Collected by Prof. F. L. Scribner, October, 1887. 

Spots scattered and more or less confluent, indefinite! v limited, rusty brown 
above, one-half to 1 centimeter in diameter, smoky black below or appearing gray 
on aOGO\mt of the tomentum of the leaf. 

Hyphse hypophyUous, issuing in fascicles from the stomata of the leaf and bear- 
ing at their apices the very valuable conidia which are at first oblong-cyliiidrical, 
2 to 3 septate, 20 to 40 by 5 to 7 fi , like the conid ia of a Cereospora. These conidia soon 
become constricted at the septa and each of ^the three or four cells become unisep- 
tate. The three primary septa gradually become deeper until the conidia finally 
separate intothr^^ or four separate uniseptate segments of a short elliptical or nearly 
spherical shape, about 13 fx in diameter, with tlie epispore distinctly roughened. We 
have compared this with specimens of Septosporium Fiickelii, Thum., as represented 
De Thumen's Mycotheca Universalis, 671, and with specimens collected in Algeria by 
Professor Viala. The Calif ornia specimens differ in their much shorter hypha? and 
very different conidia, which, are much constricted at the septa. 

f Botanical Gazette, January, 1888. 
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IL— 'BOTANICAL CBytBACTERS. 

The Mack appearance of tlie lower surface is caused by the f rait- 
ing portion of me fungus. The sporoplioi'es are in tiift^ which ]>ro- 
ject from the stomata, and are borne upon a knot of m^ycelium. jUBt 
under the epidermis. They are composed of short, sept^itej dark col- 
ored hyphae^ rounde<i aS; tlio apex ana tapering to ward the base> eacb 
bearing a chain of conidia. 

The spores are dark coh:)red, numerous, and usually several septate. 
At first they are smooth, not constricted at the septa, and. generally 
not more than four celled, but as tlvey grow older the surface be- 
comes rough, the number of cells increase, they become much con- 
stricted at the septa, and occasioiially longitudiiial septa make tlieir 
appearance (Fig, 4). NeAV septa also appear in, the older spores. 
The time of the formation of the sqMva may be inferred by their 
thickness and, the degree of constidction around them. The differ- 
ent cells continually become more ai^d more spherical, so that the 
older cellB are 31 early perfect spheres and have a tenden,cy to f all 
apart. The chains of spores aBSunie very different shapes accordiug 
to their age and enyironment. The s])ores examhied were from dried 
specimens and the phenomena of growth were riot observed^ but, 
judging frora the: forms assumed, ttio process of development would 
be aB iiidieated. The appearance of rcrughness of the spore-walls, es- 
pecially in immature specimens, a/ppem's to be due to a granular ar- 
rangement of the contents, but if these are shrunken by some reagent 
the irreguhn^ities do not disappear mil are plainly seen to exist in the 
walls. 

TXhese fruiting tufts maybe entirely independent, but they are also 
found in eonnection with a spermog(3nial form (Figs. S^^O).. In this 
case they sprang from thesidebrapexof the capsule, passing through 
a stoma as before. The spermogonia may also be independent 
(Fig. 6), not connected with any conidial form, and having the ostiola 
situated beneath the stomata. In these independent capsules the cells 
around the ostiolum frequently project a little, giving the impressipn, 
when looking down, upon them, that the conidiophore^^^haye broken 
off at the bfise; and this idea is strengthened by fin (ling septa at the 
base of nearly every fruiting hypha. Frequently also tire stroma at 
the base of tlie conidiopliores is mux^h enlarged^ as if a spei'mogonium 
were in process of formation. 

The spermogonium is a thin-walled, yellowish brow:n capsule, its 
outer cells frequently extending into mycelium tlnmd.s;;;/.It isiliiie 
with a layer of colorless, flask-shaped cells, on, which tfe spermatia 
are borne; these m&nx to be produced in chains, which fall apart^ 
leaving the spores septate. The spermatia (Fig. 7) are bacillus-like 
and partake of the Brownian movement. They measure 4 to 7 by 
1\ to 2 are usually straight, sometimes slightly curved, and usu- 
ally larger at the ends than, in tlie center. 

The differences between this form and Septosporimn B\iclcelii may 
be seen by com.paa'ihg Figs. .1 and % with. 3 and 4. The conidi<:)phores 
and spores of FMclceUi are more slender and the conidiopliores are 
longer; those of the new form are clavate, but those of Fuckelu are 
not. It would be well to say in this connection that in Viala's Les 
Maladies de la Vigne the conidiophores of F'2/.c7^aZi5v are drawn cla- 
vate. The drawing in this report was made from a camera-lucida 
sketch of material collected by Professor Viala in Algeria, and is 
true as regards this materiaL ? There is probably a considerable vari- 
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ation betweeii different specimens. There is, iLowever, mucli differ- 
ence in the .spores. The mature s-pmes ot Fuchelii are almost iden- 
tical with the yomig spores of the American species, hut the older 
spoils of the latter are broader, constricted more or less deeply a^t 
the' septa, and the snrf ace shows peculiar markings, dtie to irregu- 
larities which are not present in FhicMHi. The illustrations of the 
spores show typical forms of both species, but the tufts of conidio- 
phores both contain rather f ew;er than the average number of hy- 
phae. 

Viala gives the length of the spores as from 30 to 60 ^. Those we 
have measured vary from 5 to 10 by 20 to 55 yw, and those of the 
American species measure 5 to 12 by 13 to 50 /t. The mere figures 
do not indicate much variation between the species. The specific 
differences consist rather in the shape and general appearance of the 
spares and conidiephores, and in the^act that one species is found 
in connection with spermogonia and the other is not. 

H.-h-Leaf-spot Disease of the Maple, 

; PhyllosUcta acericola, C. & 
(Plates XIY, XV.) 

I,-~-GENERALr OBSEEVATIONS, mSTORY, ETC. 

In many parts of the West, maple trees, especially those belong- 
ing to the silyer4eaved species^ Acer dasymfpum^ are frequently at- 
tacked by a parasitic fungus which greatly injtires their iippearance 
and lessens their value. 

The fungus attacks the leaYes exciusiyely, destroying the chloro- 
phyll (green coloring matter) wherever it gains a f ootholdj and con- 
sequently interfering with assimilation. This, may occmr to such an 
extent as to decrease tlie growth of the wood, causing tlie trees to 
become weak and more or less stunted. In addition/ the foliage be- 
comes very unsigMy (Plate XI V), so that in sections where- the disease 
is especially prevalent people prefer to plant shade trees not subject 
to the attacks of such disfiguring maladies, and in consequence the 
sale of maples by nurserymen is considerably diminished. 

The disease is especially severe where a large number of trees are 
grown together^ as in nurseries and groves. Isolated trees are rarely 
seriously attacked. 

The beauty and grace of the maple, and its easy cultivation have 
long mad e it one of the most popular and widely used of all our shade 
trees. A disease, therefore, which injures it in any way demands 
our attention. 

Hosts, — The fungus attacks the species <:2a.s^carpt677^ wd^^ 
Pennsylvanicyicm.J^ In the "West Acer dasycarpum suffers especially 
from its attacks; but in the District of Columbia it is ^, rubrvm that 
seems to be most subject to the disjease^ and A. damjoa/rpum is com- 
paratively e^cempt. 

GeograpMcalMstr^^ known the fungus is restricted 

to this continent, but it seems to be very wide-spread through the 
United States. It is reported from New York, Few England; ^F^^^^ 
Jersey, Illinois^ EansasV and other States. It has also been found 

^ As a matter of con\^enience the different species of maple will be refemd to here 
tmder their botanical nan xes, an follows: Acer dasycariyimi. White or Silver maple; 
lAm* mbrum, Bed maple; Acer Permsylvariiewn, Striped maple. 
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abundantly in tlie vicinity of Washington, D. C- In tlie nurseries 
of Missouri Agricultural College it caused considerable injury to the 
young trees three or four years ago. 

History. — The fungus causing the disease seems to hayo been first 
collected in Noat England on Acer rithntm by a Mr. Sprague, and 
described from his species in 1874 by Messrs. Berkeley and Curtis as 
S^^hcBTopsis minmia.'^ In 1879 Peck reports finding it on the same 
host in Greenbush, N. Y. f In 1880 Cooke and Ellis described a fungus 
found on ^''Ma,ple leaves" in New Jersey which they called Fl^yUo- 
sticta acericola. I In his Sylloge Fungorum, Saccardo publishes these 
species as indepeiident, But changes Sph(BTopsis mmima, B. & C. 
to Phonia minima, Sacc. § In the Journal of Mycology for 18861 Dr. 
George Martin gives ^Si^/ia^'^ojxs^s^ minima as a synonym of FJiyllo- 
siicta. acericola^ and finally Farlowin his Host Index*!' has published 
PliAjUosticta aceHcA)la^ & E,, jSplmropsis oninima^ B. &: and 
Plumia mvndrna, Sacc. as synonyms. 

If the law of priority is to hold in the noinenclature of fungi, this 
fungus probably ought to be known as Fliyllosiicla minima^ (B. & 
C), 0. & E., but since it was published independentiy by Cooke & 
Ellis as P. acertcola and tliis name afterward adopted by Dr. 
Martin it is the one that will be used in tliis paper. 

II.— EXTEKNAI. CHARACTEliS. 

It makes its appearance upon the leaves about the middle of May, 
in the form, of small, blackish^, more or loss circular spots/ Vv^hich 
rapidly increase in si^e. As they enh^rge their shape becom.es more 
and more irreguLar, their color ineantinio changing from black to 
different shades of brown. On Acer dasycarpuni {Fleite XI^ the 
color of the spot becomes almost a dirty white in the center, sur- 
rounded by a black-brown border. On A. riibritm the center is red- 
dish brown and the bprdor dark or pur].)lisli. The external appear- 
ance on the two species is so different as to give the impression to the 
casual observer of two different fungi. The texture of the spots is 
also different. In A. dasyear^mm the diseeised tissues are very much 
more brittle and less coherent than the healthy ones, often showing a 
dispositi.on to break away from the green portions of the leaf. In A. 
TO&rtf'TO the alfectod parts aromiiohfirmorj although still more brittle 
than the healthy portions of the leaf. They, however, do not have the 
thin^ fragile appearance possessed by the spots on A, dasyaarpim. 
The difference both in the color and texture of the spots on the two 
species can probably be accounted for by the diffei^ence in color and 
texture of the healthy leaves. A.cer ruhntm possesses a darker, 
firmer leaf, the tissues of which would break down much less easily 
than those of A. dasycaT;ptim. 

When the spots have attained their full size they vary from 10 to 
14 millimeters in diameter, are irregular in outline, and often run 
together, forming a large irregular patch. In the worst cases the 

^SphcBvopsis minima^ B. & C— Maculis pallide brumieis; peritlieeii minutis. 
tectis, sporiB breviter obo vatis. On leaves of Acer rubrv/m. Now England, Sprague 
No. 5314. Foriaing' little sxib-orl^icular brownisli si)ots; ]:)erit]ie<:;ia siib-cuticular 
minute, spores shortly obovate, 4^ long:. Grevillea, Vol* III, p. 2, 

" 30th Rep. N. Y, ^tate Museum, pp." 31 and ??• 

t OreviUea, Vol. VIII, p. 11. 

§ VoL III, p. 116. 

II Page 13, 

UPartl, p.l9. 
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greater part of the leaf surface hecomes occupied by these brown or 
grayish white patches, and the leaf finally shrivels and dies. The 
young leaves are attacked as soon as they appear^ so that the falling 
off of the old ones does not free the plant from the attacks of the 
parasite^ 

m,— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS. 

At any time during the summer or autumn, small black dots, scat- 
tered over the lighter portions of the diseased sj)ot, may easily be 
seen with the naked eye (Plate XIV). Under the microscope these 
prove to be thin- walled, hollow bodies (Plate XV, Fig. 1), containing 
the spores or reproductive organs of the fungus. These conceptaoles, 
otherwise known as the pycnidia, are somewhat fiask-shapea, have 
dark-colored walls one or two cells thick, and are provided with an 
opening or ostiolum for the discharge of the spores. They are also 
lined with colorless tissue upon which the basidia or spore-bear- 
ing stalks are borne. 

The thickness of the pycnidia walls and of the lining tissue varies 
in different hosts, the walls are more distinct, and the layer of color- 
less tissue thicker in A. rubrum than in A. dasycarpum. 

The spores are colorless, graimlar bodies 8 to Q/^c long by 5 to in 
diameter, and usually contain one or more rather large sized vacuoles. 
They are nearly oval and often somewha^t angular in shape, this being 
caused by the pressure of tlie spores against each other before they 
escape from the conceptacle. 

The spores are produced in the following manner: The colorless 
lining tissuegivesrise to multitudes of small, cylindrical, club shaped 
bodies which stand at right angles to the wall of the pycnidium; the 
free ends of these swell up, and are finally cut off from the support- 
ing portion by a septum. The upper ]:)ortion has then become the 
sj)ore and the lower part the basidium, or stalk; the latter is from 
10 to 12/^ in length and about 4jM in diameter, and usually tapers a 
little towards the spore. The spore finally breaks off from the 
stalk and passes out through the ostiolum. These mature spores are 
capable of reproducing the fungus. If kept for a time in a drop of 
water they will germinate by sending out a slender filament (Plate 
XV, Fig. 2), which soon develops into a mycelium. If, as occurs in 
nature, these spores fall on the leaves of the maple and are there wet by 
the rain or dew the same thing will happen, but in this case the germi- 
nating filament bores into tlio loaf and the mycelium -developing within 
the leaf tissues feeds upon the plant juices which are required for the 
sustenance of the plant itself, and interferes with the assimilating 
power of the leaves. 

The mycelium or vegetative part of the fungus is found exclusively 
between the cells. No haustoria could be determined, but in some 
cases the cells were so firmly united to the mycelium filaments that 
they could not be separated by repeated jarring under the cover- 
glass, even when the specimens liad been so macerated that the cells 
of the host fell apart readily. In the specimens examined the my- 
celium in Acer rubrum (Plate XV, Fig. 3 a) was considerably coarser 
than in Acer dasycarpum (Plate XV, Fig. 3 6, c), but in other re- 
spects it is the same. It is branched, septate^ and filled with granular 
protoplasm in both cases. As has been stated, thi^ is the first por- 
tion of the fungus to develop between tlie colls of tht5 host, but it 
soon forms condensed masses here and there just beneath the upper 
surface of the leaf. These increase in size and finally rupture' the 
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epidermis, producing the black dots or pyciiidia already described, 
The process of differentiation of the pycnidinm and its contents has 
never been completely followed out. 

During winter the fungus lives in the tissue of the decaying 
leaves, and the stylospores retain the power of germination until the 
new leaves have come out the follovvdng spring. Last spring (1888) 
stylospores wore found in abundance, and germinated as late as the 
middle of April. 

Soine leaves that had been left on the ground over winter were 
examined the following summer, and some of the conceptacles on the 
diseased spots were found to contain what seemed to be immature 
asci. Those conceptacles or perithecia closely resemble the pycnidia 
in. all respects, save as to their contents, and m the specimens exam- 
ined these were some wliat indistinct, but tlie main part of the cavity 
was plainly filled with bodies closely resembling asci in their shape 
and arrangement, altliough no spores could be distinguished. This 
fact merely increases tlie probability tliat the form of the fungus with 
which we are familiar is only one stage in the life history of an 
ascosporous species. 

. IV,— TUEATMKNT, 

No line of treatment has over boon attempted for this disease, and 
any suggestions in the matter must bo purely theoretical, based, how- 
ever, on a knowledge of thehal.)its tyf the fungus and the proijertios 
of fungicides already tested in similar cases. 

■ Since the fungus lives over winter in the leaves it is obvious that 
a source of infection will be removed if these are collected in the au- 
tumn and burned or buried before they are scattered by the wind. 
In nurseries where tlie trees are small it is probable that good results 
will follow the application of some fungicide which, interposing be- 
tween the surface of tlie young leaves and the spores which may fall 
upon them, will prevent th6 germination of the latter or destroy their 
germ-tubes. 

Doubtless a solution made by dissolving half an ounce of sulphu- 
ret of potassium to the gallon of water will be found as cheap and 
efficient as any for the applicjation. The solution should be applied 
to the foliage by means of a force-pump liaving a nozzle of fine ap- 
erture, such as the Riley ''Cyclone'' or Nixon ''Climax/^ which 
will distribute the liquid in a fine spray. The first application should 
be made about the time the leaves are two-thirds grown, repeating 
the oi)eration every three or four weeks if the season is wet. In nurs- 
eries it would be well to select new sites for plantations of young 
trees as often as possible, as observati<n'i lias shown that maple trees 
grown for a numher of years in succession upon the same spot suffer 
more than those in new soil. 
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13.— A Disease of the Sycamore. 
GlmospoTium nerviseq^mm^ Sacc, 
(Plate XVO 

I,— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS^ 

For several years the Sycamore trees in the vicinity of Washington 
have siiif ored daring the spring from the attacks of a parasitic fun- 
gns whicii has been so severe that in many cases the whole tree ap- 
peared as if scorched, and sometimes died. The effects of the disease 
are so conspicuous, and have attracted so much attention, that many 
will probably be glad to learn the cause of the trouble and history of 
the disease, even if there is no approved method of removing it. 

In 1888 it appeared about the middle of May, and by the last of 
June many of the largest trees were entirely defoliated. On May 30 
the trees along the Virginia side of the Potomac for a considerable 
distance down the river were carefully examined and every tree, large 
and small, was found to be badly diseased. On the smaller trees the 
leaves were all affected alike, but on the large ones only the branches 
over the lower half showed any signs of the malady. Trees thus af- 
fected presented a very peculiar appearance; in fact we have often 
seen trees, under which large brush-heaps had been burned, having 
their f oliage in exactly the same condition, i. e., the lower half brown 
and withered, the upper half fresh and green. 

Trees in the city" were also affected, but not so seriously as those 
in the country. A row of Sycamores along the Boundary, between 
Tenth and Twentieth streets northwest, were quite badly diseased. 
Here the malady was confined almost entirely to the lower branches, 
athough the trees were comparatively small, many of them being 
less th^an 35 feet high. 

Trees near Hvattsville and College Station, Md., were in a number 
of instances killed outright by the disease, but most of those in or 
near the city recovered toward the middle of summer, at which 
time the malady had for the most part disappeared. 

Geographical distribuMon.— It has been observed in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, and v/e have reliable evidence that it existed in 
New Jersey (Ellis) and Illinois (Waite). It has been collected in 
California by Harkness on Platanus orientaUs,^' and Dr. Vasey states 
that a number of years ago his attention was called to what was 
probably the same thing while traveling through Kentuckv, So 
tar as known the disease does not occur in Missouri, and careful ob- 
servations during the past season in Mississippi failed to reveal its 
presence there (Tracy) • It is present in Europe, where it has been 
found in Germany, Italy, and France. 

Hosts, — It occurs on JPlat-amis racemosay orientaliSyand ocoiden' 
talis, and Fuckel reports it upon Querous. Hitherto it has been re- 
ported on the leaves only, but we have found it on the growing^ un- 
lignified stems and on the petioles. 

History. — It was first named Hymenida i^lantani by Leveille, and 
the description was published in the Annales des Sci/lTal for 1848. f 

* Journal of Mycologj, Vol, I, p, 110. 

f Hymenula Platani nov, vsp, iRece])ta(MiUs gregariis ampbi^i^eais irmatiB dein 
eruiiipontibiTS minutis caniosuli,s.orbicuIaribia.s vel ovatis pulvinatis, flavo-rubescenti- 
bus macula exarida insidentibus ; sporis ovatis, vel curvatis contmuis xitrinque ob- 
tusis, 

Hab. in Gallia meridonali. Legit cL Oastagne ad folia Plantani orientQlis. 
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Ftickel cliaiiged it to Fusarium nerviseqicum^ but Saccardo lias trans- 
ferred it to tlie genus Gloeosporium, and tins lias been adopted by 
Ellis in the Journal of Mycology. 

II.— BOTANICAL CHARACTERS.* 

The effects of the fungus are most Qvident on tlie young loaves at 
the ends of the ])ranches. The leaves seem most liable to attack at 
about the time tiioy have attained their full growth, When the dis- 
ease attacks tlio leaves themselves a brown patch of variable size 
makes its appea-rance, eitlier where the veins fork at the base of the 
leaf, or somewhere along the course of the nerves. When a vein is 
attacked the flow of sa,p is cliecked^ and the parts of tho h^af that are 
supplied with sap by the vein in question will witlier and die. Some- 
times, however, there is a small diseased spot along a vein witli no 
other perceptible effect of the fungus. Tlie spots are dry and brittlOj 
and a close examination will reveal small, dark dots on both surf aces, 
OBpecially along the reins on the lower side. 

Very often, however, a leaf or all the leaves on the end of a grow- 
ing branch suddenly wilt, and tlie closest examination will not show 
any traces of the fungus. In this case it can invariably be found on 
the petiole or on the branch itself^ where its action in breaking down 
the tissues has cut oft' the supply of sap from the leaf or leaves be- 
yond. 

The dark colored dots already referred to are small pustules con- 
taini]ig the friiit of the fungus. On the leaf (Plate XV, Fig. 6) this 
usually forms just beneat'Ji the lower epidermis. Within the pustules 
and resting on the outer cells of the mesophyll is a thin hymenium, 
formed of colorless, thin- walled pseudo-parenchyma. This bears a 
layer of straight, cylindrical, pointed, colorloss- basidia set close to- 
gether, which are sei>tate at the base and bear si.)ores on their free 
ends. The spores (Fig. (3) are one-celled, ovate, and colorless. The 
pressure of the basidia and spores ruptures the epidermis, after 
which it usually turns back entirely, exposing the layer of basidia 
and spores. 

On the living baric of the preceding year there are often small 
protuberances resembling lenticels, but more elevated; sections 
tlirough these reveal two conditions of a fungus. In the Botanische 
Zeitungfor lS86Franz von Tavel has published a very full description 
of this fungus under the name of Discella platcmL In the earlier 
staoes it is merely a cone-shaped mass of pseudo-parenchyma, appar- 
ently formed by the lateral union of parallel filaments. After a 
time basidia and spores are formed in the center of the mass, and 
finally the entire cone disapi)ears, leaving an ordinary fruit pustule, 
strikingly resembling those of the Gl(Bosporium on the loaf, except 
that it is larger and the stroma at the base of the basidia thicker 
(Fig. 4). There is an abundant colorless, septate, branching myce- 
lium which completely bre-aks down the tissue. Von Tavel made re- 
peated cultures of the sx^ores of this fungus with a view to ascertain- 
ing Avhether it had any genetic connection with the Glmosiooriumoix 
the leaves, but the results were negative. The first impresBion upon 
seeing the mature form of the Discella is very strong that it is the 

''^The microsGopic work represented in. this papt^r was completed witll one excep- 
tion, before Van Tavers paper came to the knowledge of the author ; the one ex* 
ceptlon is in rei^ard to tlio intermediate stages between the matnre and immaturu 
form of Discella platani. 
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same thing fotmd on the leaf^ but beyond tlie morpliological evidence 
there is no proofs save that diseased stems and leaves do often 
come from the branches upon which we find the Discella. It is pos- 
sible that the fungus may have two forms of development, one for 
the leaf and ano^mer for the bark, and that the formation of the 
pseudo-parenchymatous mass at first is necessary in order to rupture 
the corK layer and the epidermis of the bark and allow the escape of 
the spores. Von Tavel considers this as the pycnidium form of some 
fungus. 

In spring many of the younger branches on the diseased trees are 
dead and spotted with small, dark colored pustules. These pustules 
are made up of several capsules containing spermatia like spores. 
They disappear by the latter part of June, leaving an empty, dark- 
colored cavity in the bark. 

Whether or not this is what Von Tavel calls CytispoTaplaiani we 
have no means of deciding. The perithecia form was not founds and 
we have no specimens for comparison. 

In addition to these forms there is another, which sometimes occurs 
upon the ends and buds of dead branches. It consists of very large, 
irregular pycnidia, containing large spores borne upon prominent 
basidia. The spores are colorless and one-celled Avhen young, and 
dark yellow and often two-celled when mature. This can hardly be 
Tavef s Fenestella platani. 

Whether or not there is any genetic' connection between these forms 
and the Gl<BOspoTium is an open question. Von TaveFs carefully 
conducted experiments are witliout definite result save in the line of 
the Cytispora, and in this case the evidence goes to prove that it is 
quite independent of the Olmosporium, having, on the contrary, an 
AcTostolagmus as its conidiai form. 

It hardly seems reasonable that the life history of the Glmosporium 
is confined to the form on the leaves, especially when we consider that 
this stage only lasts about two months of the year. From the abun- 
dance of other fungi on the branches at the time when the Gkeospo- 
Hum makes its appearance it seems quite probable that one or more 
of them may be found to have some genetic connection with it. 

nr.— TREATMENT, 

The size of the trees makes the use of fungicides very difficult; and 
the fact that the trees are not important from an economic point of 
view renders any attempt in this direction undesirable. It isalways 
best to destroy any leaves^ that fall from the effects of the fungus, as 
in this way multitudes of spores are destroyed. In case of shade trees 
it will not be a very difficult task to remove all dead branches before 
the leaves come out in the spring, in order to avoid the possibility of 
the fungus originating from spores that might be produced on them, 
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13,— The Leaf Rust of Cotton woods. 
Melampsora populina Lev, 
(Plate XVL) 

I.— GENERAL OBBKRVATIONS, 

The leaves of poplar»s, esi^ecially the Cottonwood (Popidit^ nioni- 
lifera), are frequently covered durijig summer and auttiinii witli an 
orange riXBt. TJie affected trees Klied most of their leaves during 
summer long before tlie regular time, and frequently attrac^t atten- 
tion by tlieir* defoliated appearaiuM^. 

This rust is not very conspicuous a.n.d. might easily pass unobserved, 
but upon taking one of the fallen leaves in hand it Is seen to^be 
covered with small yellow pustules from wliicli at maturity a line 
yellow powder is discharged over the surface of the leaf. Later, 
during autumn, the leaves become covered wit'li small, reddish-brown 
specks, not powdery in their nature, i)ut ]Kird and cr*ust4ike, scarcely 
raised above the surface. 

The yellow powder and darlv-colored specks are masses of spores 
or reproductive bodies of a parrasitic fungus, a miirute plant belong- 
ing to the family Uredmiem^ or rusts. 

The most remarkable fact comber j ring the (7^ Y:?^?t^^<?a?. is the poly- 
morphism or alterha-tion of forms wliich most of the species undergo. 
As a rule they pass tlirough three different stages, producing each 
time a different kind of sporci. These conditions are quite unlike, 
and older botanists thought tliey belonged to different genera. In the 
spring the clusterHUip condition develops. In this stage the spores^ 
usually light yellow in color, are produced in little cups which burst 
through the epidermis of the leaf forming wliat is known as the 
gecidio stage. During the suminer the second stage or uredoform 
appears usually on a different host plant from the first. Its spores 
are coimnonlv thin walled, covered with mimite spines, and borne 
on very fragile stalks. 

The mature reproductive bodies called the teleutospores develop at 
the close of the season, usually on the saine host plant as theuredo- 
spores, and frequently on the same spots. The teleutospores are thick 
walled, dark colored, and filled with, dense protoplasm. While the 
uredospores musi germinate soon after maturity or else not at all, 
the teleutospores usually refuse to grow until the next season. The 
former areifor the purpose of rapidly spreading the fungus during 
the growing season; the latter are capable of surviving the winter 
and server tlie purpose of the seeds of higher plairts. 

II— EFFJSCT ON HOST. 

The mycelial threads of the fungus penetrate but a short distance 
laterally* Indeed, only a few cells each way from the small yellow 
sorus are reached by the parasite. A ndnute yellow spot extending 
through the leaf and visible on the oj^posite side surrounds each 
of the uredo sori; This is the only direct effect of the uredo form 
on the leaf tissue. The formation of the teleutospores draws more 
heavily on the vitality of the leaf, and when their sori occur thickly 
the leaf tissue is killed and the green coloring matter decomposed 
so that an irregular hrown patch is formed or fre<juent]^ the whole 
leaf discolored, 
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The most important effect which this fungus has on its host is that 
of causing the leaves to fall prematurely. The shedding of leaves 
bv trees is a natural process; they are cut off by the formation of a 
plane of cork cells through the ^lace of separation. • Some trees are 
peculiarly sensitive and drop their leaves at the slightest disturbance, 
as, for instance, improper nutrition. The Cottonwood is one of this 
sort, and the disturbance which the fungus creates in the leaves is 
sufiicient to cause them to fall. We have observed a row of Cotton- 
woods planted for shade almost completely defoliated from this 
cause by the middle of August. 

in. —HOSTS AND GBOGEAPHIOAL DISTMBTTTION. 

Mdampsom i^opvlitui is common in the eastern and central por- 
tions of the United States on the Cottonwood {Populus monilif era), 
and occurs occasionally on the American Aspen (P. tremuloides), the 
angled Cottonwood (P. angulaia) , the large-toothed Aspen (P. grandi- 
deniata), the Balsam Poplar (P. balsamifera), and the Balm of Grilead 
(P. balsamifera var. candicans). It has not yet been reported from 
the far West or the Pacific coast, but will probably be found when 
looked for. . 

In the Old World it grows on Populus nigra and several other 
species of_ Poplar, and is found in all the coujitries of Europe and in 
Asiatic Siberia. It probably occurs entirely around the world in 
the North Temperate Zone. 

% 

rV.— BOTANICAL CHARACTEES. 

If a snaall quantity of the orange-colored dust from one of the 
uredo sori be transferred to a slide and examined under a high power 
of the microscope it is found to consist of minute rounded or obovate, 
light-colored, thin-walled bodies which are covered with minute 
tubercles. These are the uredospores (Fig. 3); and in thin sections 
it is seen that they originate from a mass of mycelium beneath the 
epidermis. As the growth of the parasite proceeds, the latter is 
forced upward, finally ruptured (Fig. 1), and remains for some time 
as a partial covering for the sorus. Among the uredospores in the 
pustule are borne club-shaped paraphyses (Fig. 3 c). Both spores 
and paraphyses arise from a layer of fimgous tissue, the hymen- 
iuni. 

The uredospores are apparently sessile^ in fact, Burrill,* in defining 
the genus, says, uredospores sessile upon the hymenium." Winter, f 
however, says that they are borne on basidia. The fact is they are 
rovided with pedicels which so closely resemble the cells of the 
ymenium that they may easily be taken for the latter. More- 
over, they project slightly, if at all, above the general level of the 
hymeniuni and separate very easily from their attachment when 
mature. By careful manipulation, however, the spores may be 
isolated with the pedicels attached; it is then seen that they differ 
from the ordinary pedicellate uredo forms only in the length of their 
stalks (Fig. 3). 

Turning to the mature form of the fungus, a section through one 
of the crust-like, dark-colored teleuto sori (Fig, 21) shows an alto- 
gether different appearance. The teleutospores (Fig. 4) are not un- 

* Parasitic Fungi of 111., p. 211. 
fDiePilze, p. 237, 
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like tliG palisade cells of tlie leaf in size and sliape, bnt are distin- 
guished from them by their brownish tint and grannlar protoplasmic 
Contents. They are oblong-cylindrical in shape with a smooth, thin 
wall They are closely packed into a single layer with the longer 
diameter at right angles to the stratum, in the manner of paving- 
blocks, and grow more or less prismatic in shape from mutual pres- 
sure, ^They are inclined to be slightly wedge-shaped, with the larger 
end up, and are more slender, longer, and regular in the large sori 
than in the small ones, A stratum of these spores develops in small 
spots beneath the epidermis, and in a section cells of the latter may 
be seen much flattened and distorted (Fig, 2), In a few cases small, 
crowded masses of teleutospores were found farther inside the leaf- 
tissue, not forming a crust under the epidermis. These spores are 
more nearly roimd than the others. The teleutospores are not borne 
on stalks, as is commonly the case among the rusts, but arise direptly 
from a cushion of cellular fungous tissue (Fig. 2). 

The mycelium is very meaner, consisting of mere prolongations of 
tlie hymenium among the adjacent host cells; in no case were slender 
mycelial threads of any considerable length seen. The mycelial 
branches are always short, septate, and irregular. In a few cases 
the host cells lying close under the center of the sorus were so broken 
down that they seemed to be penetrated by the mycelium; but even 
here it was not satisfactorily made out on account of the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the discolored protoplasm which clung to 
tlie sides of the cells and the fungus mycelium. However, the com- 
mon occurrence of the my celiima was between the colls, which seemed 
to be little distorted by its action and not seriously disturbed in 
function. In most instances the host cells under the uredo sori re- 
tain their green chlorophyll, even though the cell may be completely 
surrounded by the parasite. 

v.— TEEATMENT. 

From the nature of the trees attacked, Tisually large, it would be 
difficult to apply any remedy. Moreover, the parasites of the group 
to which this belongs are among those least aif ected by fungicides. 
The fungus grows wholly inside the host plant, and does not break 
through the epidermis so as to be easily seen until it is in full 
finiit. 

From the usually small value attached to Cottonwoods, it would not 
bo considered profitable to spray them, even though success were 
certain. By thoroughly raking up the leaves and burning them in 
the fall millions of the spores would be destroyed. The more thor- 
oughly this is done the less will be the chances for infection the next 
year. This is probably the only attention which this disease can be 
expected to receive. 
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14,— Report on Peach Yellows. 

By Erwin F, Smith, Special Agent. 

L— TREES AFl^ECTEP* 

Yellows is primarily a disease of peaclies and nectarines, but it- 
has also been observed in almonds and apricots. 

H.— WHEN AND WHERE DISCOVERED. 

It was first written upon in 1806, having been observed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of PhiladelpMa prior to that date, perhaps as early 
as 1791, or even 1760. The peach itself has been successfully culti- 
vated in this country since about 1630. It was first planted in the 
Chesapeake region, and not long after on the shores of the Dela- 
ware. 

IIL— FORMER SEVERITY. 

Within a few years after it was first described, yellows appeared 
in all the Atlantic Coast States north of Virginia, and caused great 
loss, destroying in a few decades hundreds of orchards and thousands 
of trees in Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Connecticut, and putting an entire stop to peach-growing in many 
sections. 

IV.— PRESENT DISTRIBUTION. 

In recent years tliis disease has appeared in Ontario, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Georgia, and seems not to«have completely disappeared 
from any of its former strongholds. So far as known, yellows 
now extends from Maine to Georgia, and westward to Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi River. It has not been reported from Calif ornia 
or from any State west of the Mississippi, and its existence has uot 
been definitely established in any of the Gulf States, although it un- 
doubtedly occurs in some of them. This disease is also unknown 
abroad,' or at least has not been described from any other part of the 
world. It should be looked for in the Mediterranean region, in China, 
in New Zealand, in Argentine Confederation, and especially on our 
own West coast, in Calif ornia. 

v.— PRESENT SEVERITY. 

In recent years the disease has been no less destructive than for- 
merly. Thousands of young and thrifty trees have been destroyed by 
it, and peach-growing has been abandoned in several parts of the 
country where f ormerlj^ there were many large and profitable orchards, 
e. g.y at Saint Joseph, in Berrien County, Mich,; at Middletown, in 
New Castle County, Del.; near Niagara ^iver in New York and On- 
tario; and along the bay shore in Harford County, Md. 

The disease now prevails disastrously on the ChesajDeake and Del- 
aware Peninsula, in the most productive peach region on the conti- 
nent. On this peninsula it is confined principally to the counties of 
Cecil and Kent in Maryland, and of New Castle' and Kent in Dela- 
ware, but is extending into other regions formerly free. The dis- 
ease is also now prevalent in Cumberland, Morris, and Hunterdon 
Counties in New Jersey, and in other parts of the United States. It 
is everywhere the same obscure, destructive malady. 
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VI.— SYMPl'OMS. 

The earliest unmistakable symptom of yellows is tlie premat-ure 
ripening of the fruit. Diseased trees ripen tiieir fruit, in whole or 
in part, froin a few days to seyeral weeks in advance of the proper 
time. Ofteii the peaches on one or two limbs only will be diseased, 
all the rest ripening in a normal manner. In such cases the prema- 
ture peaches are full-grown, ripe, and high-colored, when those on 
the rest of the tree are green' and but half grown. 

These peaches, no matter what their natural color, are more or less 
red and purple-spotted on the skin and splashed and streaked within. 
Sometimes the normally white or yellow flesh is very beautifully 
mottled, or almost entirely crimson: again, there is only a trace of 
abnormal color. The flavor of premature peaches varies considera- 
bly, but they are usually insipid and sometimes bitter. They are 
not fit to eat but arp sometimes -put upon the market in large quan- 
tities, especially early in the season and in years of scarcity. Such 
fruit can readily bo distinguished from healthy by its high color and 
spotted appearance and should be rei'ected, 

_ The next symptom, which, generally appears the same season but 
IS sometimes delayed until the next, is the appearance of diseased^ 
dwarfed_ growths upon, tiie trunk or limbs. These growths bear 
diminutive leaves, wliicli are pale green, yellowish, reddish, or 
white, as if etiolated. They often show a marked tendency to re- 
peated branching, sometimes as many as four sets of branches being 
developed in a few months. These growths may arise either from 
obscure buds on the trunk and main limbs or from ordinary winter 
buds. They may appear at .^ny time during the season from spring 
until late autumn. Often the winter buds push in October or No- 
vember, ai'ter the foliage has fallen, or even in August and Sep- 
tember, while it is still green and vigorous. 

_ When attacked tlie tree is very often in a vigorous, healthy look- 
ing condition, and sometimes during the whole of the first season 
there is nq sign of disease beyond the appearance of a few pYemature 
peaches, the foliage being full-grown and dark green and the shoots 
m no way dwarfed or sickly. As already intimated, the disease 
usually appears first in one limb or on one side of the tree, but some- 
times in all parts »of ^he tree at once or on opposite sides. No mat- 
ter to how sliglit an extent the tree is first diseased, it never recoverSi 
but becomes entirely diseased in course of two seasons, or, at most, 
three. 

The limbs first attacked ar? badly diseased the seeond year, their 
entire growth, shoots, and foliage, being much dwarfed and of a 
sickly green, tinged with yellow or reddish brown. In course of 
two ox three seasons the entire groAvth of the tree assxnaes tMs ap- 
pearance, and is then a sufficient warrant for the common name, 
such trees, especially when massed m orchards, being distinguish- 
able at some distance by their yellow or reddish-brown appearance, 
which IS m marked contrast with the beautiful dark green of 
healthy foliage. 

Trees not infrequently die outright the second year of attack, but 
ordinarily they languish for a number of yeai-s, dying gradually 
from the extremities downward. Often such trees are barren after 
the first year, or they may bear another crop of premature peaches, 
which are, however, of small size and very inferior flavor. 
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Other diseases of the peach have been mistaken for thiSv 

Trees may bear premature fruit when severely injured by the 
j)Ba>oh'tvee hoTGVy^geH^ Say, The cause of thisprema- 

turing is easily discoverable. It never occurs until the tree is nearly 
girdled at the earth surface, and ready to die. The foliage of such 
trees is always yellowish, i e.f when fruit is premature by borers it 
is never borne on healthy, vigorous-looking trees. Moreover, the 
peaches are not red-spotted, and the trees do not put forth the 
diseased shoots which are symptomatic of ^' yellows." 

Eoot aj:)hides (ApMs chrysmithema, Koch. ?) cause peach trees 
to assume a sickly yellow appearance. Often they are also mtich 
dwarfed, and not infrequently they die; but never, so far as I have 
observed, do they bear premature peaches or the characteristic 
shoots. On the roots of such trees, even in late autumn or winter, 
this aphis may often be found in large numbers. I have also seen it 
upon the branches in August and in January, but have never f otmd 
the winged form. 

The ^' root-knot, due to a parasitic worm, AnguilUda sp. , has made 
its appearance in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, ana causes the 
foliage of peach trees to turn a sickly yellow. If the attack is severe 
the younger branches die back, and sometimes the whole tree perishes^ 
but without any symptoms characteristic of ' ' yellows. 

A ^oil deficient in food elements, jgf., a barren sand, may also cause 
a yellow and stunted appearance, with premature aging and dex^ay,^ 
but such trees plainly indicate starvation, and are: in; marked contrast 
to those attacked by yellows. 

Vm.— CAUSE OF YELLOWS. 

Tlie cause of this disease is still unknown, but there is reason to 
believe it will be discovered at no distant dciy. 

It has been attributed to severe freezing in winter, but this efafi 
hardly be a sufBcieiit cause^ because it occurs where the winters^ afe 
not severe, and is absent in places where peach trees have si3:ff ered 
severely from the cold. 

It lias been attributed to excessive rain-fall, but it has been abs^eiit 
from one locality and present in another, wh.en both suffered Imm 
excessive precipitation. Moreover, in localities wet in 1887 and dry 
in 1888 the disease seemed to prevail without ref erence ^ o the changed 
condition,, , as: many healthy trees were attacked in 1888 as in 
1887. 

It has been attributed to imxjoverishment of the soil, especially to 
a deficiency of lime, |)otash, and phosphoric acid; but it now occurs 
on fertile soil,, both virgin and highly improved, in as de^ructive' a 
form as was ever observed in the most impoverished disfcrict, and is 
now absent from certain poor, sandy regions, deficient in the elements 
necessary to the growth of vegetation. 

Yellows has also been attributed to parasites. I am iricKned to 
think no insect has to do with the disease unless it be the root aphis 
before mentioned, and there seems to be enough evidence to rule 
this oul Kone of the higher fungi sometimes fonnd in the parts 
above ground appear to/stand in any causal relation to yeldow^ 
An uniusual number of rootlets are dead in trees affected by this dis- 
ease, and an eyaneseent cobweb myceliuni observed on these f ootlets 
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may be the cause, but is quite as likely to be a couseqiience^ i. e,, a 
pure sai:>ropliyte. This possible cause and the root aphis are still 
under consideration. 

Peach-growers have believed very generally that one great danger 
lay in the careless selection of pits for nursery stock/ whereby many 
from premature peaches were included. The results of my attempt 
to grow infected trees from diseased pits were all negative. In 1887 
over 3,100 pits from premature, red-spotted peaches were collected 
and carefully planted, but only fifteen trees resulted, all of which are 
now healthy. The peaches were taken from young and old trees, all 
vigorous and in the first stage of the disease, 'but in very many cases 
the pit contained no kernel or only an imperfect one — ^dry, watery, 
or black. Past exjDeriments corroborate my own and indicate that 
the pits of very few premature peaches will grow. 

Upon the theory that yellows is due to some ^\germ" which en- 
ters through the blossoms, it would seem as if one ought to be able 
to cut out the disease before it B])reads through the entire tree. This 
theory is as old as the time of William Prince, and has b; en popu- 
lar from the fact that the disease sometimes appears the first season 
in a single peach or in the peaches of one tvfig only, the r.-^st of the 
tree appearing to be perfectly healthy. In 1887 and agai.i in 1888, 
an attempt was made to remove the disease from slightly affected 
trees by proihpt and severe excisions. From one-third to two-thirds 
of each tree was removed for the sake of getting rid of a few infected 
limbs. In most cases a large j>art of that which was removed and 
all of that which remained was perfectly healthy, if normal and vig- 
orous fruit, foliag^e, and shoots be any indication of health. The re- 
sults of the experiments in 1887 were entirely concordant and satis- 
factory. Twenty-four trees were under observation and in no case 
was the disease removed or its progress checked by the excisions. 
The ^possibility of re-infection was not excluded, but the probability 
is slight from the fact that in 188S only 10 per cent, of the remain- 
ing healthy trees had become diseased, while every one, e»> 100 per 
cent., of the excised trees showed the disease. If these twenty-four 
trees were all re-infected it would seem that a larger number of the 
surrounding 'trees should have become diseased. Moreover, these 
twenty-four trees were all so badly diseased as to seem to preclude ^ 
the idea of i^e-inf ection. They were nearly as bad as any of the other " 
trees attacked in 1887. The result of the excisions made in 1888 is, 
not yet known. • 

The result of some inoculations made in 1887 is also gratif ying, and 
seems to put the communicable xiature of yellows" bey end reason- 
able doubt. ^ 

In August about one thousand healthy seedling trees were inoc- 
ulate with buds from diseased trees as in ordinary budding. Owing 
to the interruptio]! of tins investigation in the spring of 1888, several 
lots of these trees were shipped without proper care and suffered 
much in transit so as to someAvhat confuse results ; but two lots, each 
of about two hundred tx^ees, were uninjured, and to these the present 
discussion will be confined. 

One of these lots, inoculated v/ith buds apparently healthy but 
taken from a tree on which were some limbs in the first stage of the 
disease, was sent to a locality free from yellows, and up to the 
last of June showed no trace of the disease. Unfortunately these 
trees were not examraed in the aiatumn, and their present condition is 
not known. 
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The other lot, inoculated with buds from the characteristic shoots 
of trees in the first year of the disease, was left in the nursery where 
budded. The result of these inociilations is very conclusive. The 
trees were examined in August, 1888, and again in ISTovember. Most 
of the inserted buds ' ' caught, " but very few of them grew. Some grew 
into shoots which, seem to bo healtiiy ; others grew into diseased 
shoots, as was to be expected. The point of most interest is that 
about 40 per cent, of the previously healthy stocks contracted the 
disease from the inserted buds and sent out feeble wiry growths, 
often at a distance of some inches from the inserted buds. The evi- 
dence of this infection of the stocks could be seen in July, was clear in 
August, and still plainer in November, when nearly all of the winter 
buds on some of the stock shoots were ju^t pushing under the influ- 
ence of the disease. Even as early as August, 26 per cent, of the in- 
fected stocks were dead ; and others, then languishing, were dead in 
November. 

Of the entire lot of two hundred trees only thirty-nine appeared to 
be entirely healthy in November. The following table shows the 
condition of these trees in the autumn of 1888: 

Result of experiment U7idertake)i to determine whether yellows can be transmitted 
by budding. Trees inoaulated in Maryland August 12, 1887. Buds sdected from 
(Mseased shoots on young and thrif ty trees of Crmoford's Late. 





August exami- 


' November ex- 




nation. 


amination. 


Condition. 












Trees. 


* Percent 


Trees. 


Percent. 


Healthy 


47 


23 


89 


19 


Doubtful 


21 


11 


24 


12 

88 


Diseased 


81 


40 


(57 


Dead 


m 


26 


72 


36 






100 


202 


100 



From this table it is apparent that the condition of the trees was con- 
siderabliy worse in November than in August. It will be observed 
also that even in August a relatively large per cent, were dead. 
Earlier in the season many of these same trees put out feeble shoots 
from the inserted bud or the stock, but these grew only from one-half 
an inch to 3 inches and then died. A June examination would un- 
doubtedly have shown a much larger number of healthy trees and 
fewer dead ones. The trees marked Healthy, as well as a majority of 
those marked DouUful and Diseased, showed a green, thrifty-looking 
top, and at a distance gave no indication of disease. As a rule, how- 
ever, their growth was not as robust as that of trees in the adjoining 
rows. 

For comparison, trees were examined in the same row and in the 
row on each side to the number of five hundred and fifty and found 
healthy. These trees are of the same age and stock, and were budded 
at the same time, but from healthy trees. The contrast was very 
striking, and the comparison left no doubt ivhatever that in this case 
the disease was due entirely to the insertion of the unhealthy buds. 

These trees are still under observation, and it is to be hoped that 
the other lot can also be examined and reported on during the com- 
ing season. 
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Additional experiments and laboratory investigations are under 
way and will be reported upon later. 

IX.-— REMEDIES, 

All advertised cures'' are humbugs. No remedy is yet known. 
Nothing can be recommended with confidence, but it is very gener- 
ally believed;, especia>lly in Michigan and Ontario, that the msease 
may be held in check by the prompt removal and burning of all dis- 
eased trees. To be effective this must be done promptly and com- 
pletely upon the first appearance of the disease. 

As an additional precaution it would be best to procure trees from 
localities not now suffering from yellows. 

X.— ON REPLANTING, ETC. 

The question is often asked^ Will it pay to replant when orchards 
have been destroyed by yellow^s ? That depends upon the nearness 
to market, the extent to which the disease is present^ etc. In Michi- 
gan, where diseased peacli trees are usually dug out promptly^ peach 
orchards are on the increase, and the loss of trees per annum, it is 
said, rarely exceeds 5 per cent., and is usually much less. Even in 
New Jersey, where no restrictive measures are in force, and where 
growers expect to lose their trees after two or three crops, the busi- 
ness is still considered pi^ofitable, and many trees are planted each 
year to take the place of those diseased. Many growers hesitate to 
set trees in the place of those removed on account of yellows, but 
the results of trials in Michigan during the last ten years show that 
it can be done without danger. Trees thus reset are in no special 
danger. They do not contract yellows sooner than others in the 
same orchard. Peach-growing is so profitable, especially on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware peninsula, that this experiment is certainly 
worth trying upon an extended scale. 

For an explanation of the text, see accompanying maps and illus- 
trations, and for additional information consult a special report on 
Peach Yellows, recently pu^blished by this Section. 

15.— Adbitiokai/ Notes on Celery-leaf Blight. 

Cercospora apii, Fries. 

In the Animal Report for 1886 this fungus was figured and de- 
scribed, and a partial account of the injury occasioned by it -was 
furnished. More extended observations on the subject have shown 
that the damage to celery plants resulting from its attacks is greater 
than was at first supposed, owing to the fact that the peculiar yellow- 
ish appearance of the f oliage which characterizes the disease is ofteii 
attributed to sun scald,'' red spider/' etc. 

Our first experience with this malady was in 1881, at which time 
it made its appearance about the last of July in a number of beds, 
containing in all about 10,000 plants. Tlie plants were grown from 
seed sown in a green-house in March, and were for the most part of 
the varieties known as Boston Market " and Golden Heart. " The 
last of April they were pricked ou:t in the open groxmd, and by the 
middle of June, being stroB^ and vigorous, they were lifted for the 
last • time and transplanted into rich,, highly manured soil They 
made a good start and grew rapidly for a" few weeks, but about the 
last of July the plants in one bed began to show signs of disease and 
three weeks later nearly all the plants were entirely destroyed. 
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For a tim e endeavors were made to check the disease by destroying 
the yellow leaves as fast as they appeared, and by the application of 
soliii-ions of hyposulphite of soda, snlphnret of potassium, etc. 
Despite all om* eiforts, however, the disease progressed rapidly, and 
the plants were finally abandoned to the fungus and weeds. The 
latter grew luxuriantly in the beds where the soil was unusually 
moist, and here the celery plants, which were well shaded, soon re- 
covered from the effects of the fungus and remained Iiealthy through- 
out the summer. 

The next season the celery beds were made beneath several large 
locust trees which effectually protected the plants from the sun, and 
during the whole season not a plant thus protected was destroyed by 
blight. Our only explanation of the foregoing facts is, that celery 
being a native of a cool, moist climate it has not the constitutional 
vigor to withstand the hot, parching sun of our summers, conse- 
quently when exposed to the latter certain conditions which favor 
the development of the fungus and retard the growth of the celery 
are brought about, and as a result th e latter succumbs to the attacks 
of the parasite. So far as our observations have extended the dis- 
ease occasions the greatest injury in sections where the summers are 
long, hot, and dry. In regions where the soil throughout the hot 
months is cool and moist, and the air is also in a constantly humid 
condition, the disease is unknown. Just vsuch conditions as the fore- 
going are to be met with in the vicinity of Kalamazoo, Mich,, where 
the finest celery in the country is grown. 

Where it is not practicable to shade plants by natural means, such 
as has already been referred to, artificial shades in the shape of screens 
made of cotirse sacking or laths will be foimd fully as eifectual. For 
several reasons lath screens are preferable to those made of cloth; 
they are cheap and easily made by nailing the laths at each end to 
two narrow boards 10 feet in length. The laths are usually placed 
about 1 inch apart, thus allowing plenty of air to reach the plants, at 
the same time effectually shading them- Such screens when finished 
are 4 feet wide and 10 feet in length; they may be supported by 
posts driven down on either side of the bed, the height of the former 
of course depending upon the size of the plants. As the plants in- 
crease in size the screens may easily be raised. At the approach of 
cool weather, which usually comes on in September, the screens may 
be discarded entirely, as the f ungus at this season looses its activity. 
It remains alive, however, in tlie old leaves during the winter and 
following spring, but so far as we have been able to discover it does 
not change its form. Conidiawere found on fragments of old leaves 
late in the spring of 1S88, and these gerainated readily when sown 
in water, A knowledge of this fact shows the importance of destroy- 
ing the old diseased leaves in the autumn, as each small fragment of 
the latter harbors thousands of the reproductive bodies of the fungus. 
What is probably only a form of the ijarasite under consideration 
often attacks the common parsnip, a plant closely related to the 
celery, producing a diseased condition of the foliage similar to the 
celery-leaf blight. The fungus in this case differs slightly from that 
which occurs upon celery, but whether the two forms are really 
identical has not, so far as we know, been proved. 

B. T. Galloway, 

Chief of Section. 

Hon. Norman J, CoLMi^N, 

Commissioner. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plate 1, 

potato hot— phyt0i>hthora infestans, dby. 

Fig. L Potato leaf, showing brown spots caused by the fungus. 
Fig. S. Section througlx a diseased potato, showing discoloration in the outer por- 
tions, due to the j)resence of the PhytophtJiora in the tissues, 

Plate II. 

POTATO KOT— PHVTOPIITHOEA INFESTANS, DBY. 

Fig. 1. Section tbvougli a diseased leaf, showing the mycelium in the tissues and 
two external spore-bearing hyphoe projecting through a stoma. 

Fig. 2. Conidia and conidiophores more enlarged. The epidermis and stoma are 
shown in the surface view, ^F. L. Scribner, del.) 

Fig. 3, A series of drawings, representing successive stages in the development of 
a conidium: a, end of conidiophore slightly swollen; &, c, successive 
stages in the growth of the conidium; d, the conidiophore has i)ushed on, 
leaving the conidium already formed attached to an enlargement below 
the point, and has begun to form another conidium on the end; e, the 
f].rst-formed conidium has fallen from the enlargement of the conidio- 
phore at g, and the second conidium formed is in turn left behind by the 
growing conidiophore, whicli is forming a third conidium at the end. 

Fig. L Mycelium in the tissue of a potato tuber. (F. L. S., del.) 

Fig. 5» Series of figures representing tlie germination of a conidium: a, mature 
conidium; &, same, after remaining some time in water, five vacuoles 
have made their appearance; c, the contents are segmented into five dis- 
tinct parts, each of vsdiich is provided with a vacuole; the exospore 
has ruptured and the zoospores are in the act of escaimig; free zoo- 
spore; /, same a little later, the vacuoles have become smaller; gr, same, 
still later, the cilia are gone and tlie zoospore has come to rest; 7i, begin- 
ning of germination; 7', Ic, successive stages in the growth of the germ 
tube or first mycelium filament; m, entrance of gei-m tube into the leaf 
through a stoma. 

Fig, 6. Section of leaf, showing the penetration of a germ tube into the epider- 
mis throui>:h the cell wall. 

Plate XII. 

BXjA'CK-KOT of TOMATO— MACROSPORIUM SOLANI, RAV. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Diseased fruit in different stages of decay, showing the black appear- 
ance and sinking in of the decayed portions, (R, Cowing, fecit.) 

Fig, 3, Tuft of conidiophores, showing characteristic protuberances on which spores 
have been borne. (E. A, Southworth, del.) 

Fig. 4. End of branched conidiophore with spore attached to one of the branches, 
(E.A,S.,del.) 

Fig. 5, Spores. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 6. Germinating siDores, (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig, 7, Tuft of conidiophores without the i>rotuberances shown in Fig, 3: a, my- 
celium. (E, A, S., del.) 

Plate IV. 

TOMATO BISEASES—FUSARIUM SOLANI, MART., AND CLADOSPORIUM PULVUM, CKB. 

FlQ. 1, Ends of conidiophores bearing macroconidia: a a, immature; and 6, ma- 
ture macroconidia, (R. C, del.) 

Fig. 2. Branch of a hypha that has run over the surface sending out upright coni- 
diophores; the macroconidia on the latter are immature. (R* C, del.) 
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Fig. 8, Portion of branched conidiophores from one of the fruiting tufts that 
break through the epidermis: 6, conidiopliore; a a, immature macro- 
conidia, (R. C. , del,) 

Fig. 4. Mature macroconidia. (R. C, del.) 

Fig. 5» Germinating macroconidia; a, only a few hours in water, one of the seg- 
ments has swollen: h, later stage; c, spore forming a microconidium at 
the end. (E.G., del.) 

Fig. 6. Microconidia: a a, immature forms; 6, mature, showing rough exospore. 

Fig. 7. Germinating microconidium. (R. Prestele, del.) 

Fig. 8. Mycelium between the cells of the tomato. (R. C, del.) 

Fig. 9, Tuft of conidiophores of Oladosporium fulvum. (E, A. S., deh) 

Fig. 10. Spores and ends of conidia-bearing branches: a, &, c are probably ends of 
fruiting branches capable of breaking up into spores; d ci, germinatnig 
spores. (E. A. S,,del.) 

Fig, 11. Pecuhar and characteristic forms of conidiophores, showing method of 
branching ^d bearing spores. (E. A. S. del.) 

Plate V. 



BBOWN-ROT OF CHEERY— MONILI A FRUCTIGENA, PERS. 

Fig. 1. Upper side of a diseased leaf, showing the irregular brown spots made by 

the fungus. (R. C, fecit.) 
Fig, 2. Lower side of a diseased leaf. (R. C. , fecit.) 

Fig, 8. Bunch of cherries, some of which are attacked by the fungus: a, cherry 
which was diseased the year before, and has hung on the tree over win- 
ter; b, green, healthy cherries; c c, diseased cherries with the blossom 
(d) clinging to the fruit. (R. O. , fecit.) 

Plate VI. 

BROWN-ROT OF CHERRY— MONILIA FRUCTIGENA, PERS. 

ViG 1. Fruiting tuft that has broken through the epidermis— from apple. (E, A. 
S.,del.) 

Fig. 3. Mycelium found in dried specimens of diseased apple: a, showmg passage 
through cell wall; 6, coarse hyphse passing into finer ones. (E. A. S., 
del.) 

Fig. 3. Cell of peach, showing the fine mycelium in the cell. (E. A. , del.) 
Fig. 4. Piece of coarse mycelium from fresh peach; tlie protoplasm is so full of 

vacuoles as to give it the appearance of a network. (E. A, S., del.) 
Fig. 5. Germinating spores from the same fungus on plum , showing fusion of germ 

filaments, both uniting the spores themselves and the main filaments 

proceeding from them. (E. A. S., del.) 
Fig 6. Germinating spores from the fungus on peach, shown in optical section. 

(E. A.S., del.) ^ . . 

Fig. 7. Spores from peach, showing some in the first stages of germmation; at a 

two germ-tubes are approaching preparatory to fusion. (E. A. S. , del.) 

Plate VII. 

POWDERY MILDEW OF CHERRY— PODOSPH^RA OXYOANTHA (DC.), DBY. 

Fig. 1. Peritheoium from the fungus on Primus cerasiis, viewed nearly from above, 
showing the septate appendages. The appendages are usually a little 
longer than here represented. (M, B. Waite, del.) 

Fig. 3. A well developed appendage from a peritheoium on Cratcegus tomentosa 
(much enlarged). (M. B. W., del.) , ^ . . 

Fig, 8. Ascus from a peritheciuni on Pi'umts cerams, showing the contamed asco- 
spores: &, one of the ascospores, showing the granular protoplasmic con- 
tents. (M. B. W., del.) 

Pig. 4. A portion of the m^^celiiim with conidiophores and rows of comdia (from 
peach leaves): a, conidiophores; h, conidia; c, four nearly mature coni- 
dia, with the upper one about to be detached; d, three mature conidia, 
detached. (E. A. S., del.) 
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Fm. 0, Section through tlie ei^iderjiiis of an infested peach leaf, showing a short 
piece of the mycelium (a) and a haustorium (6) extending into an epider- 
mal cell, (E. A. S., del.) 

Fia, 6. A pycnidium and portions of the mycelium of OieiiiobohiH Gesatii, DBy., 
showing the mycelium inside that of the Podosphoera. (M. B. W. , del.) 
The spores are seen exuding from the apex of the pycnidium. (Draw- 
ings all made from nature by the aid of the camera lucida.) 

Plate VIII. 

LEAF BLIGHT AND CRACKING OF THE PKAR— 3SOTOMOSPORIUM MACULATUM, Lfev. 

Fig. 1. End of branch, showing leaves with characteristic spots caused by the fun- 
gus, (R. C, fecit.) 
Fig. 3. Diseased fruit, showing spots and cra,ck. (R. C, fecit.) 



Plate IX. 

LEAF BLIGHT AND CRACKING OF THK PEAR— ENTOMOSPORIUM HACULATUM, LEV.; 
LEAF SPOT OF ROSE— OERCOSPORA ROSiECOLA, PASS, 

Fig. 1. Section of leaf through a disetise spot, showing a fruit pustule containing 
spores in different stages of development, (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 2, Young spores, showing method of development and attachment to the my- 
celium. (E. A, S. , del ) 

Fig. 3. Mature si)ores. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 4. Spermogonium form often found on the same leaves with Entomosporiwii, 

surface view. (E. A. S., del.) 
Fig. 5. Section of same. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 6, Mature or ascosporous stage of the fungus: a, ascus containing the two- 
celled ascospores; b, empty a sens wi th pore open at the apex through 
which the spores have escaped; c, germinating ascospores; c?., same, more^ 
iidvanced; c, paraphyses. (After Sorauer.) 

Fig. 7. Tuft of conidiophores and conidia of ( 'ercospora roscccola: a, spore; &, 
conidiophore, (E. A, S., del.) 

Fig, 8. Spores from fungus collected after a spell of wet weather, which probably 
accounts for the difference between them and the spores in Fig. 7. (E. 
A. a, del.) 

Plate X. 

PLUM POCKETS— TAPHRINA PRUNI (FCKL.), TUL. 

Fig. 1. Branch, natural size, showing the appearance of the pockets, (R.C.,deL) 
Fig. 2, Surf a.ce view of the network of mycelium between the epidermal cells and 
the cuticle. 

Fig. 3. Section through the outer surface of the pocket, showing the mycelium in 
the tissues and between the epidermal cells and the network in section 
above these. (After Sorauer.) 

Fig. 4, Section, showing voung asci which have not yet ruptured the cuticle, 
(E. A.S.jdeL) 

Fig. 5. Section showing asci in different stages, some of them mature and contain- 
ing spores, the others resemble those of Fig. 4, (E. A. S. j del.) 

Fig. 6. Asci, more enlarged and separated from the others, showing septum, fjedi- 
cels, and spores. (E, A. S., del.) 



Plate XI. 



APPLE RUST— ROESTELIA PIRA.TA, THAX. ? 

Fig. J. Apple leaves, showing the ^ecidium stage; a, upper side of leaf; &, under 

side. (B.C., fecit.) 
5'IG. 2. Qymnosporangium macropus or Cedar apple, (R, C. , fecit,) 
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Plate XII. 



APPLE BUST— ROSSTELIA PIRATA, THAX. 

Fia, 1. Fragment of leaf , showing the iinder side with the cluster cups. The peri- 
dia are slit and turned back, as is characteristic of this species, (E. G. , 
del.) 

Fig, 3. ^cidio si^ores, showing thin places in the cell wall for the passage of the 
germ tubes: a a, thin places. (Drawing made from specimens that had 
been soaked in a strong potash solution.) (E. A. S. , del.) 

Fig. 3. Oerminating spores: a a, germ tubes. (E. A, S., del.) 

Fig. 4. Spores of Gymnosjjorangiim. (E, A. S., del.) 

Fig. 5. Germinatiajg spore of same; a a, sporidia, {After Fa^rlow.) 

Fig. 6. Germinating sporidia. (E. A. S., del.) 

Plate XIII. 

NEW^ grape disease— SEPTOSPORIUM HETEROSPORUM, ELLIS AND GALLOWAy. 

Fig. 1. Tuft oi conodiophores of SeptospoH'itm PiickelU. (E. A. S., del.) 
Fig. 2. Spores of same. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 3. Tuft of eonidiophores of Sej)tosporium heterospontm. (E. A. S.» del.) 
Fig. 4. Spores of same. (E. A. S., del,) 

FiG» 5. Spermogonium of sam^, with tuft of eonidiophores growing from apex of 

ca;psule. (E. A. S., del.) 
Fig. 6. Section through a speroiogonium, showing the spermatia and manner in 

which they are borne. (E. A. S. , del.J 
Fig. 7. Spermatia. much enlarged. (E. A.*S.j delf 

Plate XIV. 

MAPLE-LEAP BLIGHT— PHYLLQSTICTA ACERICOLA, 0. & E. 

Fig. ~, Showing the spots on both sides. (E, 0., fecit.) 

Plate XV. 

maple-leap blight— phyixosticta acericola, c. & e.; sygamorb disease— 

glceosporium neryisequum, sacc. 

Fig. 1. Section through pycnidium of Phyllosticta acericola on Acer ddsyearpum, 

(E. A. S., del.) 
Fig. 3. Germinating spores, (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 8. MjcM^vim: ^ b, in Acer dasycarpum. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 4. Section through maturt^ pustule of Discella platani on bark of Platanus. 
(E, A. S., del) 

Fig. 5. Glceospormm nerviseqiiimoioile^^^ (E. A. S., del.) 
Fig. 6. Spores. (E. a. a, del.) 

Plate XVI. 

POPLAR LEAF RUST— MELAMPSORA POPULINA, L^JV. 

Fig. 1. Section through sorus containing uredospores. (E. A. S., del.) 

Fig. 2. Section through sorus containing teleutospores- (M/ B. W., del.) 

Fig. 3, Uredospores and paraphyses: a a a, spores in optical section; &, sm*face 

view; c c, paraphyses; d, immature spore. (E. A. S. , del.) 
Fig. 4. Teleutospores: a a, in, optical section; 6, surface view. (M. B. W. , del.) 

Plate XVII. 



HEALTHY PEACH SHOOT—DELAWARE. 

Eobust terminal shoot. Taken August 20, 1888, from a healthy tree in orchard of 
Joseph McDaniel, Dover^ Del. Reduced to about one-fifth natural size, 
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Plate XVIII. 

DISEASED PEACH SHOOTS— DELAY/ ARE, 

Shoots from an obscure bud on limb of a tree badly diseased by yellows; such 
shoots usually remain entirely unbranclied iii healthy trees. Taken September 
8, 1887, from orchard E. P. Selmser, Dover, Del. Reduced to about seven twenty- 
fourths natural size. 

Plate XIX. 

HEALTHY AND DISEASED PEACHES— DELAWARE. 

Stump the World or Old Mixon peaches, taken August 20, 1888, from orchard of Jo- 
seph McDaniel, Dover, Del. Natural size» 

No. 1. green and healthy; No. 3, from a neighboring tree, red-spotted and prema- 
turely ripe* 
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Plate I 




2. 

DOWNY MILDEW AND ROT OF POTATO. 
Phytophlhora irife:.tans, D. By. 



I of Vegetable Pathology, Dept ofA^nculture 1888 



Plate III 




TOMATO ROT. 
Macrosponum Solani 



TM'. HATCH UTHO CO II Y 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. PLATE IV. 





Tomato Diseases (Fusarium solani, Mart., and Cladosporium fulvum, Cke.). 
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Plate Y 




BROWN ROT OF CHERRY. 
Mouilia fructigenum Pass. 



THE HATCH UTHO CO M Y 



leport of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. , 



PLATE VI. 




Brown Rot of the Cherry (Monilia fructigena, Pers.). 



eport of Section of Vegetable Pathology. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 1888. PLATE VII. 




Powdery Mildew of Cherry (Podosph>era oxycantha. D By.). 



[ of Ve^^etablePatholo^<^y,Dept ofAsneulture 1888. Plate YUI 




LEAF BLIGHT AND CRACKING OF THE PEAR 
Entomof^Dnnum ruriculatiim ],rv 




t 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pattiology, U. S. Dept. of AgricuHure, 1888. PLATE X. 




Plum Pockets (Taphrina pruni, TuU. 



ofVe^etablePatholo3y.Dept.ofASneuUurel88a Plate XI 




APPLE LEAF RUST AND CEDAR APPLE. 
Ro^estelia pyrala.Thax .and Gymnosporanqium.macropusXiTik. 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. 



PLATE XII. 




APPLE Rust (Rcesteua fyrata, Thax., and Gymnosporangium macropus, Link). 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. 



PLATE Xni. 




SRAPE SEPTOSPORIUMS (SEPTOSPORIUM FUCKEL1I,THUM. ; S. HETEROSPORUM, EUL. & GALL.). 
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PlateZIV: 




LEAF -SPOT DISEASE OF THE MAPLE. 



PHYLLDSTICTA ACERICOLA, C.&E 



THE HATCH UTHO CO B y 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1 8b8. 



PLATE XV. 




Maple Leaf Blight and Sycamore Disease (Pi^yllosticta acericola, C. & E., and 
Glceosporium nervjsequum, Sacc). 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology. U. S Dept. of Agriculture. 1888. 



PLATE XVI. 




Poplar Leaf Rust (Melam psora popuuni, L^v.). 



Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. 



PLATE XVII. 




Healthy Peach Shoot-Delaware. 



■Report of Section of Vegetable Pathology. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1888. 



PLATE XVIII. 




Diseased Peach Shoots— Delaware. 



REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN, 



Sir : I liave the honor to submit my twentieth report as Statistician 
of , this Department, a series including a record of the work of the 
Division of Statistics since 1866, with the exception of that in the 
years 1879 to 1881 inclusive. 

The year has been one of great activity. The usual range of effort 
in domestic and foreign statistics has been traversed. The records 
of foreign official and other investigation have been materially en- 
larged during the year, and facilities for international comparisons 
have been much increased, The long-continued fiscal discussion 
during the last session of Congress made heavy demands upon this 
branch of the service. The legislator of the present day relies much 
upon the aid of statistics in the prosecution of his work, and has 
available a treasury of facts not attainable by the statesmen of the 
former generation* 

The crop-reporting branch of the service, wliich includes a cori)s 
of county correspondents and their assistants, State agents and their 
assistants, and a foreign agent connected with our couvsular system, 
has somewhat extended its territory and enlarged its work. The 
county correspondents now number 2,331, their assistants are fully 
three times as many, and the State agencies have a large list of cor- 
respondents. Altogether over twelve thousand persons are connected 
with the work of statistical investigation. The State agencies are 
relied upon for duplication of the principal work of the county cor- 
respondents, for comparison and verification, and neither result is 
authoritative as against the other, but any discrepancies are adjusted 
with reference to consistency and probability. The State sj^^stem, 
though useful and necessary, especially for local ^nd special' inves- 
tigation, has as many separate heads as there are States, possessing 
different degrees of efficiency and value in experience, and therefore 
lacks unity and equality in accuracy. The Statistician consequently 
finds the regular corps of reporters an invaluable resource as a bal- 
ance-wheel. It is found that the agents of greatest skill and expe- 
rience agree more closely with our direct returns than do those of 
less experience. Even if there were but one system of returns, that 
of State agents and their correspondents, their work would be so 
various in mode and result as to be unequal and chaotic, without the 
direction, revision, and control of one central head. There may be 
forty local assistants, but not forty independent statisticians. 

The public interested in crop reporting should not forget that a 
census of production can not be made in advance of growth and har- 
vest. Neither can the perfect work of a complete census be obtained 
after harvest by local estimates of the best authorities. Many seem 
to think, in solemn verity, that estimates after careful observation, 
even guesses after casual glances at the crop area, may equal a thor- 
ough enumeration. They may have been led into this confident er- 
AQ 88 26 . 405 
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ror by seeing sevei^al instances of onr estimates of cotton and other 
products that have tallied almost exactly with subsequent coimt; 
nevertheless, entire accuracy by estimate can not be depended on. 

What J then? Shall we have no cheeky by reasonable approxima- 
tions, to the wild and baseless statements of persons interested in 
temporarily putting down and putting up inices? Men of this class, 
whose audacity equals their cupidity, write to the Department plainly 
expressing a desire that there may be no official returns or estimates. 
They are willing to spend money to get the best idea of future har- 
vests that they can, by crude individual eftovt, but deprecate the col- 
lection of more accurate information, or any whatever, for tlie farmer, 
the consumer, and the carrier and forwarder. But the work will not 
cease and determine at the behest of this class of speculators. 

Shall correspondents be paid? The idea has been frequently sug- 
gested, and the work is of suflicient importance to warrant a gener- 
ous outlay* The unpaid service, for utility and i^ractical value, pos- 
sibly oxitranks other lines of expenditure which iiave a*mountea to 
many. millions in recent years. Suppose $100 per annum should be 
allotted to each county reported by our regular staff. Tt would be a 
paltry compensation for good service for twelve months, for one per- 
son, and more insignificant for fOur, but this would cost $2'38,000, 
It is earned and would be clieap for the service rendered. There is 
an objection, also, that may or may not be valid. It is certain that 
there would be a scramble for the hundred dollars, under this plan, 
and almost equally certain that a most incompetent and self-seeking 
individual would secure inlluential indorsement, and render the re- 
sponsibility of appointment a difficult and thankless burden, and the 
result in many instances, however careful and honest the effort, an 
inferior and unprofitable selection, The present plan is to obtain the 
services of the most observant farmer of the best judgment, of great- 
est promptness, who is willing to serve in a great corps 6f agricilltu- 
tal educators for the public good, and tlie especial illumination of 
the district which he represents.' The best is none too good, and 
whatever the politics, religion, age, sex, or condition of one clearly 
entitled to this distinction," that person is the one, and the only one, 
that is wanted for county correspondent. 



CURRENT CROP STATISTICS. 

The year has not been exempt from checks to production, floods, 
blights, and insect depredati<ms. It has not produced an extraordi- 
nary development in any of the growths of the year. ^ Some products 
are in medium volume, others slightly below; yet there is no failure 
in any line of production. There has been as much exemption from 
continued high temperature, with deficient rain- fall, as could be ox- 

gected in a domain so broad and various in its meteoroldgical in- 
uences. 

The drought of 1887, it is believed, increased the production 'O'f the 
present year by bringing near the surface from the lower stratum 
of the soil fertilizing elements not otherv/ise available. The loiig- 
coutinued evaporation incident to a dry season facilitates aeration 
and deepens its sphere of operation. The production of- the year has 
undoubtedly been benefited by this cause. . . . ■ 

The rain-fall of 1888 is quite in contrast with the' precij)itation of 
1887. It 'Was deficient almost everywhere in that season 'of drought, 
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and has this year been above normal in New England, Middle At- 
lantic and Gnlf coast districts, nearly normal in the Ohio Valley and 
Tennessee, with a slight deficiency -in the great region west of the 
Missouri to the Pacific coast, and a greater deficiency in the lake re- 
gions and in the South Atlantic States, the rain-fall being less than 



in 1887 by 2. 02 inches in the cotton district. 
signal-serYice records, is as folio ws: 



The comparison, from 



nisti'icts. 



New England. 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

Eastern Gulf 

Western Gulf 

Ohio Valley and Tennessee 

Lower Lake region 

Upper Lake region 

Extreme Northwest 

XPpper Mississippi Valley . . . 

Mssouri Valley 

North Pacific coast 



liain-falL. 



For a 
series of 
years. 



Inches, 
21,91 
23. 35 
31.66 
31,16 

28. {J? 
10.11 
20.07 
14.16 
33,01 
31.08 
14.95 



For 1888. 



Inches. 
22.95 
24. 86 
26.52 
;34.83 
28.76 
22. 45 
15.98 
16.26 
12.70 
22.7a 
19.75 
13. 



For 1887, 



Inches. 
20.11 
23..^ 
28.64 
28; 05 
18.25 
19.40 
13.95 
13. .'51 
14.07 
15.87 
10.31 
14*77 



Depart- 
ure of 
1888 from 

the nor- 
mal. 



Inches. 
H-1.02 
+1,51 
—5. 14 
+3,67 
+4.91 
—0.62 
-3.13 
--8. 81 
-1.46 
-0.28 
-1.93 
--1.25 



The contrast in the record of the two years in the western Gnlf dis- 
trict is very great. The rain-fall was 6.69 inches less than normal 
in 1887 ;and 4.91 above in 1888. It is the highest record except that 
of the eastern Gulf States, and falls short of that only 6.07 inches. 
The average of all districts makes the rain-fall of the year less than 
normal by a very slight deficieiicyv 

Average rain-fall by districts. 



Districts. 



New England . , . , , 

Middle Atlantic State?? — 
South Atlantic States . . , . . 
Florida Peiiin.sula. ..... 

Eastern Quit States , 

Western Gulf States 

Rio Grande Valley 

Ohio Valley and Tennes- 



Ijower Lake Region 

Upper Irake Begion ...... 

Bxtreme Northwest 

Upper Mississippi Valley, 

Missouri Valley 

Northern Slope 

Middle Slope 

Southern Slope . ' , , 

Southern Plateau, .... — 

Middle Plateau ........... 

Northern Plateau 

North Pacific Coast Re- 
gion 

Middle Pacific Coast Be- 
gion 

South Pacific Coast Be- 
gion 



April 



I- 



Jns. 
a. 69 
II 49 

n.7S 
o.rs 

4.23 
2.35 

IM 
2.99 
3. OS 
h27 

1.37 
0.4^ 
1,72 
1.88 



1.59 



1888. 



Ins. 
2.28 
2.00 
1.10 

o.m 

1.96 
5.01 
4.14 

2.72 
1.94 
2.49 
0, 07 
2.47 
1.88 
1.05 

2.m 

0.!38 
0. 59 
0.40 

^.00 

o,m 

0.11 



May. 



2 



In$, 
3.44 
8.10 
S.78 
3.18 
4.30 
4.84 
3.60 

.^.78 

a, 19 

8.81 
3.30 
3.99 
8, 63 
1.94 
3.99 
2,S8 

0, ;34 
1.20 

1. ^S 

3.27 
0.73 
0.42 



1888. 



Ins. 
4.83 
.5. 19 
K 12 
2.18 
6.24 
5.02 
1.54 

3.8JJ 
2.20 
3.47 
0.91 
6. 10 
6.17 
2.85 
8.05 
2,00 
O.SS 
1.02 
1.75 

0.82 

0.43 

0.14 



June. 



CO <35 

r 



Ins, 
3.39 
3.81 
5.47 
6.21 
6.45 
8.55 
2. 57 

4,34 
3.73 
4. 14 
3.12 
5.26 
4.54 
2.55 
8,55 
3.05 
0. 50 
1,02 
1.45 

1.90 

0.30 

0.11 



1888. 



Ins. 
1.08 
3. 20 
2.80 
2.87 
6.96 
6.29 
3.48 

3.11 

3.56 
2.44 
6.22 
4.61 
3.55 
8.83 
2.15 
2. 51 
0. 13 
0.78 
2.90 

6,22 

0. 99 

0.02 



July. 



Ins. 
4AI 
4.45 
0.21 
6.70 
5. 28 
3. 24 
1.81 

4.17 
3. 49 
3.34 
3.26 
3.77 
3.93 
1.73 
3.24 
2.88 
1.20 
0.51 
0.40 

1.52 

0.01 

0.02 



1888. 



Ins. 
2.55 
2. 98 
4.37 
6.58 
3.06 
2. 96 
0.97 

3.28 
2.63 
2.62 
3. 06 
4.49 
3.13 
1.50 
2.42 
2. 00 
1,27 
0. 41 
0, 55 

2.09 

0.03 

0.02 



August. 



Ins, 
4.29 
4.76 
6. 90 
6. 16 
5.44 
3.54 
3.86 

3.08 
3.24 
3.27 
2.43 
3.29 
3.36 
1.52 
3.07 
3. .51 
2.24 

o.a5 

0..51 
1,02 



0.10 



1888. 



Ins. 
4.14 
5. 07 
4.88 
2.89 
11,36 
8, 10 
l.IS 

6, 82 
3.17 
2.08 
1.28 
3.65 
4.65 
T. 29 
2.93 
0.39 
0.77 
0.65 
0.20 

•0.52 



,0.,05 



September. 



c3 



Ins. 
2.99 

eS.CB 

5.52 
5.53 
4.07 
4.46 
6,22 

2.02 
3.11 
3.66 
1,26 
3.71 
3. 19 
1.18 
2.26 
3.15 
1.25 
0.66 
0.91 

3.99 

0.85 

0.04 



1888. 



Ins. 
7,47 
6.47 
8,35 
9. 17 
5. 25 
1.38 
6.50 

2.70 
2.48 
2.56 
0.56 
1.41 
0.37 
0.58 
1.12 
0.98 
0.42 
0.^ 
0,41 

2.05 

0.63 

0.04 
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Tlie temperature of the growing season has been below the nor- 
™- ^l^n.^P^il^* ™ slightly above in the South Atlantic, Gulf, 
Ohio Valley, Missouri Valley, and Pacific coast districts; in May 
everywhere below except on the North Pacific coast; in June only 
m th6 Middle Atlantic, Ohio Valley, Lake regions, and North Pacific 
coast; in July, below normal everywhere east of the Missouri; in 
August, deficient in every district exceiDt the Pacific coast; and in 
September the extreme Northwest and the Pacific coast are the only 
exceptions. 

Avet^age temperature by districts. 



Districts. 



New England 

Middle Atlantic States. . , 
South Atlantic States , . . 

Florida Peninsula 

Eastern Gulf States. *. . . 

Western Gulf States 

Bio Gmnde Valley 

Ohio Valley and Tennes- 
see., 

Lowef Lake Region 

XJjjper Lake Eegion 

Extreme Northwest 

Upper Mississippi Valley 

Missouri Valley. , 

Northern Slope » 

MiddieSiope... 

Southern Slope 

Southern Plateau 

Middle Bateau 

Northern Plateau 

North Pacific Coast Re- 
gion 

Middle Pacific Coast Re- 
gion 

South Pacific Coast Re- 



April. 



gxon . 



43.6 
51.2 
65.3 
72.6 
65.8 
66.6 
73.0 

56.3 
43.9 
40,8 
38.4 
51.5 
48.5 
4^A 
51.8 
CI, 3 

mA 

47.4 
49.4 

47.8 

56,0 

67.6 



1888. 



May. 



40, 
50.7 
53.8 
73.2 

rxs.2 

68.0 
74,4 

57,9 
42, S 
38.8 
38.3 
51,1 
51,0 
40,5 
56.3 
63. 2 
61,8 
55.0 
55,4 

51.6 

50,1 

61.4 



54,3 
02,0 
71.0 
77.5 
73.0 
73.2 
79.0 

66.6 
67.5 
53,3 
54.4 
62.9 
61.3 
53.3 
GO. 6 
69.7 
65.0 
56.5 
57.7 

52.7 

61.0 

62.0 



1888. 



51.3 
60.7 
70.2 
76.9 
71.7 
72.0 
78.3 

{>4,2 
54.4 
48.2 
48,1 
56.6 
54.9 
40.9 
58.9 
07.7 
64.9 
57.7 
61.5 

55.7 

50,6 

61.0 



June. 



July. 



2 



63.5 
71,0 
77.3 
81,5 
79,0 
70.7 
83.4 

73.3 
66.1 
62.1 
04. 4 
70.9 
69.0 
62,7 
70.7 
78.1 
74.0 
65.5 
64.7 

57.6 

6S.0 

65.0 



1888, 







63. 5 
71.7 
76,9 
81,0 
77.3 
78.0 
81,0 

73.7 
66.9 
63.0 
62.0 
69.8 
69.0 
61.4 
72.8 
76. B 
75.9 
65.8 
63.6 

58.7 

64.6 

66,7 



69. 5 
75.6 
80,3 
83.4 
80.0 
82.0 
8'i.5 

77.0 

71.0 

68.0 

67.4 

75.2 

73.&.. 

67.0 

75. 5 

79.7 

78.0 

73,6 

71,0 

60.0 

71.2 

67.0 



August, 



September* 



i P »5 

18^8.1 oS« 



65.2 
72.2 
77,5 
82.0 
80.5 
81.2 
82.0 

76.2 
69.1 
67.1 
67. C 
75.3 
75.6 
68.4 
77.1 
78.4 
77.6 
74,4 
71,0 

61.2 

70.5 

68.2 



67.8 
73.2 
78.7 

as.o 

70.9 
81.0 
82,0 

75.0 
68.8 
66.0 
64.8 
73.0 
71.2 
66.5 
73.2 
77.3 
75. 6 
72.0 
69.3 

59. 3 

69.7 

69,5 



1888, 



66.2 
73.2 
78.0 
^2.4 
78.3 
79.9 
81.7 

73.6 
68.2 
64.6 
62.3 
60.8 
68:8 
64.6* 
71.1 
76,8 
76.8 
73.0 
73.5 

62.5 

72.3 



61.3 
66.7 
78.1 
81.1 
74.4 
75.4 
77.6 

67.7 
63.1 
58.9 
52.4 
63.2 
61.5 
54.1 
63.5 
68.6 
69,0 
62.3 
58; 3 

56.4 

66.6 



0 64.5 



63.6 
71.4 
78,9 
72.0 
72.7 
75;6 

83,5 
58,4 
55.2 
54.4 
59.3 
60.3 
58.7 
64.0 
66.1 
71,4 
68.0 
06. 1 

61,6 

71.3 

68.8 



The following table makes a statement of temperature, in connec- 
tion with rain-fallj showing the departure from the normal. 



Districts. 



New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlaatic 

Eastern Gulf 

Western Gulf 

Ohio Valley and Tennes- 
see 

Lower Lake Re^on 

Upper Lake Re^on 

Ertreme Northwest 

Upper Mississippi Valley , 
Missouri Valley. 

North Pacific Ooafit. . 

Middle Pacific Coast , , . . . 



April. 



I 



—2,0 
-0. 5 
+1.5 
+2,4 
+2.4' 



+1.6 
-1,7 
--1.0 
-0,1 
- 0.4 
+2.5 
^-3.8 
+3.1 



-1.41 
-1.49 
-2.68 
--3,66 
+0.79 

-1,51 
•-0.41 
-hO. 14 
-1.16' 
- 0. 52 
-1. 15 
-1.25 
~2. 61 



<s:> 



I 



Inn. 
-3. 0+1. 30 
-2.2!+2.03 



-0.8 
—1.3 
-1.2 

-2,4 
-3.1 
-5,1 
-0.3 
-0.3 
-^6,4 
+3.0 
-1.4 



+1.94 
H'0. 18 

+0.04 
"0,99 
+0, 16 
-1.35 
+2. 11 
+2.54 
-2.45 
~0, 



June. 



1 



s 



I 



July. 



2 

I 



Ins 
0.0-1.71 
+0.7i-0.61 
- 0.4 -2.67 
-1.7+0.51 
-1,7+2.74 



+0.4 
+0.8 
+0.0 

-i;5 
-1.1 

-0.9 
+ 1.1 
—3.4 



-1,23 
-0. 17 
-1.70 
+3.10 
—0.65 
-0.99 
+4. 
+0. 



-4.3 
—3,4 
-2,8 
-0.1 
-0.8 

-0.8 
—1.9 
^,9 



1 

I 



+0.2-0,20 



+0.1 
+1.8 
+1.2 
-0.7 



his. 
-1.50 
—1.52 

•1. 

2.22 
-0. 

-0. 

--0, 
-0.721 



August. 



I 



+0.72 
-0.80 
+0.57 
+0.^ 



—1.6 

0. 
—0.7 
—1.6 
—1.1 



-1,4 
—0,0 
—1.4 
-2.5 
—3.2 
—2.4 
•+8.2 



September, 



I 



Inn. 
-0.15 
'.31 
-2. 
+5. 
+4.50 



0 +0. 



+3.19 
-0.07 

—0,59 
•1.15 
+0,36 

-O.50 



+2. BL... 



-3.4 
—3.1 
-1.7 
-2.4 
-2,7 



—4,2 
-4.7 
—3.7 

+3. 
—3.9 
—1.2 
+5.2 
+4,7 



i 
1 



Ins, 
+4.48 
+2.79 
+2.83 
+1.18 
-3.08 



-0.22 
-0.63 
—1,10 
.70 
2.30 
—2.82 
—1.94 
+0,2? 



0-0, 
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The amount of heat required to ripen different crops is an impor- 
tant question in "practical agricultural meteorology. Tite first requi- 
site for its study is a record of tlie effective daily and monthly aggre- 
gates of heat. While it would doubtless account measurahly f or 
differences in yield of such crops as corn or cotton, which require 
more heat than many others, its proper distribution through the sea- 
son would probably modify the result, and other meteorological con- 
ditions would also require consideration, 

CROPS OF THE YEAR, 

The increase of population requires animally larger crops. The 
area devoted to cereals has been enlarged by a considerable extension 
of the crops of corn and oats. The other cereals are almost exclu- 
sively used as human food, the demand for which is uniform. Corn 
and oats are mainly used in feeding of animals for milk and meat 
and motive power, enjoying a vastly more elastic demand and having 
a widely extended range of uses. The result of increase of area, with 
a medium rate of yield, is a larger aggregate product of cereals than 
has ever before been recorded. It will amount to about 3,^00,000,000 
bushels, or about 51 bushels per head. This is about ^^hree times the 
average supply per capita of Europe from home production, which 
is supplemented by receipts from other continents amounting to only 
about one bushel per head. So nearly is Europe self -supporting. So 
liberal are the supplies of the United States. So hopeless is the 
expectation greatly to enlarge permanently our volume of exports. 
Rice is a minor cereal of local importance; the present crop is not 
very large/ 

iNext to cereals in importance of production for food supply are po- 
tatoes. The unthinking public jumped to the conclusion that reduc- 
tion of yield in recent years, the last especially, foreboded a perma- 
nent scarcity, either from loss of vitality in the stock or degeneracy 
of the soil. The present crop is a large one, the aggregate coming 
well up towards 200,000,000 bushels. The sweet-potato crop, which 
is also a very valuable food product, has been a good one, especially 
in the more southern tier of States. The crop was less abundant in 
Virginia, J^orth Carolina, and Kentucky. It is not closely estimated, 
but doubtless exceeds 40,000,000 bushels. 

The season has not been favorable to cane sugar, and production is 
limited in consequence. Sugar planters are now considering with 
interest the evolution in sugar making promised by the diffusion pro- 
cess. Hitherto the business has illustrated conspicuously the wastes 
of American agriculture, as scarcely more than half of the saccha- 
rine contents of the plant has been obtained during a century of de- 
velopment of the industry. ; 

The cane crop of 1888 has not been a good one. The stubble espe- 
cially is small and cracked, and the yield has not been very satisfac- 
tory. It is believed that the ultimate record of production will be 
materially less than for the season of 1887-88, when the product was 
285,158 hogsheads, weighing 353,856,877 pounds net, the largest crop 
since 1861, which was 469,419 hogsheads. The crops of 1852, 1853, « 
1854, and 1858 were also larger. The product of molasses was 
21,980,241 gallons. 

The sorghum crop varies in different sections, but may be con- 
sidered a medium crop. It is a valuable resource for sit|ip;|or local 
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use, supplementing tlie supply, tliougli little used in cities. It has 
not yet paid its way as a sugar plant, no factories having so far 
proved self -stistaining -without GrOTernment aid. A hopef ul feeling 
is prevalent tliat, throuo-h diffusion and other aids to manufacture, 
its ultimate success will be assured. 

Beet sugar is apparently on- the eve of extensive production in 
California, if the enterprise of Claus Spreckels is eis successful as it 
is represented. One factory, that at Alvarado, has heen in successful 
operation there for a dozen years, though it did not run last year 
on account of destruction of machinery by an explosion. 

The abundant moisture of the season has been favorable to hay, 
and the moderate temperature of spring was also conducive to heavy 
growth, and: the crop is therefore a large one. 

The cotton crop is one of medium yield, with increased acreage. 
The croj) was later in development than that of 1887, and the grow- 
ing season was shorter, Condition, in October, however, was quite 
as high as in October of 1887. Kotwitlistanding the large supply of 
the past two years the demand is quite as strong as a year ago, the 
average export price in December being 10.01 cents, against 9.80 
cents in December of 1887, 

The season has been favorable for vegetables, and a large and 
cheap supply is found in the markets, ' 

Fruits have been fairly abundant, though vaiiable in production 
locally. It is the even year,-' and apples are plenty for domestic 
use, while their clieapness has favored exportation. 

The wool clip of 1888 was sliglitly reduced., i3i consequence of the 
reduction of flocks in Texas and elsewhere. The estimated product 
is 205,000,000 pounds. 

The meat supply has been very abundant, and the price on the 
hoof too low in the Western markets and too high in tlie retail 
markets of the East. The middlemen get too large a slice of the 
profits, and the farmer accepts either a small profit or a slight loss. 

It has beeu;, on the wliole, a fairly prolific and prosjjerous season 
for American agnculture. 

CORN, 

Th<5 area of mai^se^ as estimated for the crop of 1888^ makes an in- 
crease of 3,280,043,acres over the crop of 1887, and 13,.304,359 acres 
over the census crop of 1879; indicating a gain of 31 per cent, in nine 
years. It is not believed that this^^s an overestimate. The constant 
tendency of local estimators to understate tlie. area of crops has been 
combated from year to year with caution and conservatism/ and yet 
it is possible that the auove estimate may be found too low. It is 
certain that it is" not equal to the increase of population, whidh must 
be abqut 2Q per cent. Wliile it is scarcely expected that the area in 
cereals will keep pace v^-ith jjopulation, the home demand for corn is 
so various and imperative that the relative decline should "^ot be. 
very heavy. The estimate for 1888 is 75,673,763 acr<-s; an area more 
than three-fourths as largo as the combined areas in. wheat of all the 
countries of Europe, ^and nearly twice as large as the acreage in 
maize in all the other cwintries of Europe and Americ 

The planting was late on the Atlantic slope, delayed by too much 
moisture in the soil and by low temperature. Similar conditions, 
less general and injurious, prevailed through the Central States. In 
portions of Texas there was delay in planting from excessive rains. 
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Irregular precipitation (droiight followed by excess of moisture) af- 
fected planting and growth in some sections of Lonisiana. Asa 
rule, however, conditions favorable to seeding and development were 
geiieral on the Gulf coast. 

The averages of condition for the whole country illustrate the 
marked difEerences which appear in the records of the past two years. 
They are as follows; 



Years, 


July. 


August. 


September. 


October, 




97,7 
03,0 


80.5 
95.5 


7a a 

04,2 


73.8 







Moderately favorable conditions have prevailed tliroiigli tlie year. 
Late plaiiting and a comparatively cool season prevented nnusnal de- 
velopment and a higk rate o£ yield. The result is 26.3 hnshels per 
acre^ 26 being an average. The crop of the previous year started still 
better, but encountered during July the commencement of one of the 
worst periods of drought which have ever scourged the central corn- 
growing States, continuing tlirough August, and practically thro:ctgh 

the season. . . , i ni. x 

The differences in figures of condition m the corn-surplus States are 

still more striking ; 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana . . 
Illinoiis . . . 
Iowa . , , . . 
Missouri . 
Kansas. . . 
Nebraska 



July. 



1887. 


1688, 


1887. 


90 


9G 


m 


98 


95 


64 


08 


93 


65 


99 


89 


90 


09 


91 


80 


100 


90 


60 


100 


91 


75 



August. 



98 
90 
% 
98 
94 
91 
90 



September. 


Oetober. 


1887. 


1888. 


1887. . 


1888. 


68 


99 


70 


99 


m 


09 


01 


98 


57 


08 


00 


98 


78 


99 


78 


. 99 


67 




70 


9^ 


4J2 


80 


45 


77 


72 


97 


67 


or 



These « states, so mnoli worse in condition of corn than other 
parts of the country in 1887, are decidedly better than other States 
m 1888, oeeupying extreme positions in this respect during both sear 
sons, except in July of 1887. The difcence in product, as estimated, 
is as follows : 



States. 


X887. 


1888. 


States. 


1887. 


1888. 




73,797,000 
71,400,000 
141,080,000 
183,50^^,000 
140, 049, 000 


98,018,000 
1^5,478,000 
278,060,000 

203,583,000 




76, 547,000 
93, 150, OOO 


1(58, 18fy, 000 
144,217,000 






Iowa. 


Surplus corn States 
United States ...... 

, . „ r- • - 


780,425,000 
1,456,161,000' 


1,279,774,000 
1,987,790,000 



In 1887 the jyroportion produced in these Central States was 54 per 
cent., while in 1888 the proporti<5n was 64 per cent., nearly twice 
as much in seven States as in thirty-one States and all the Ter- 
ritories. 
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The estimates of the crop of 1888 are as follows : 



states and Terrifeories, 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massaoliu setts. . . 
Rhode Island , . . , 

ConneGticut . 

New York . . . . . 
New Jersey. . , . 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware. . . . 

Maryland. 

Virgiriia . 
North Caroliua , . 
South Carolina . . 

Georg:ia 

Florida , . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loiiisiaua , 

Texas 

Arkansas ........ 

Tennessee 

West Virginia,.. 

Kentticky 

Ohio. 

Michigan ........ 

Indiana. . , . , 

Illinois. . . . . , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. . 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska,.., .... 

California , 

Oregon , 

Colorado 

Dakota 

New Mexieo ..... 

Utah 

Washington 



Total , 



Bushels. 



590,000 
840,000 
1,494,000 
1,788.000 
382, 000 
1,778,000 
22,870,000 
31,351,000 
45,414,000 
3,844,000 
17,053,000 
34,745,000 
J38,:^43,000 
13,715,000 
28,069,000 
4,541,000 
31,016,000 
28,422,000 
15,263,000 
. ^)2, 430, 000 
41,543,000 
75,065,000 
16, 149, 000 
81,545, 000 
93,018,000 
29,025,000 
126,478,000 
278,060,000 
32,733,000 
20,622,000 
278,232,000 
202,583,0C0 
158,186,000 
144,217,000 
4,314,000 
361,000 
777,000 
18,816,000 
992,000 
486,000 
122,000 



1,987,790,000 



Acres. 



37,421 

mym 

59,397 
12, 558 
56,977 
705,^9 
350,335 
1,397,360 
220,527 
740,645 
2, 131,695 
2,673,910 
1,576^^ 
2,923,^885 
463,392 
2,489,475 
1,938,477 
1,031,263 
4,814,363 
2, 130;399 
3,637,762 

3,160,668 
2,862,080 
907,613 
3, 005,694 
7,788,790 
1,069,717 
703,837 
7.771,840 
0, 534,921 
5,924,506 
4,097,067 
355,184 
7,140 
34,394 
737,899: 
63,609 
33,500 
6,100 



75,672,m 



Value. 



$447,000 
009,120 
986,040 
1,215,840 
2fr7,.400 
1 , 165,1'00 
13,264,600 
0,016,030 
22,707,(300 
1,091,360 
7,898,850 
17,025^050 
16,438,940* 
8,229,000 
16,841,400 
2, 951, 650 
37,368.800 
15,347,880 
8,M),390 
37^898,760 
19/940,640 
31,779,300 
7,^51,520 
27,725,300 
32, 556,^300 
12, 190,500 
88,898,180 
80, 637,400 
11,788,880 
6,599,040 
66,775,680 
60,774,900 
41, 128, 300 
31,727>74a 
3,019,800 
100,480 
442,890 
6,209,280 
664,640 
306,180 
70,760 



077,661,080 



The home consumption varies greatly with the product, being 
aftected hy ]|frice. It was redixced last year from relative scarcity 
and high price. Bihce 1879 the average consumption has averaged 
abont 37 Diishels per annum for each unit of population; for ten 
years preceding, 25 bushels. There will be a supply for th«i current 
year, beyond the probable foreign demand, of 30 bushels per capita. 

The average production for ten years, 1870 to 1879 inclusive, was 
1,184,486,954 bushels; of the nine years of the present decade, 
1,067,948,720 bushels, anincreaseof 40per cent» Deducting 55,077,828 
bushels per annum exported in the former period, and 51,292,327 
bushels per annum in the latter, the average quantities left for con- 
sumption are respectively 1,129,409,126 and 1,606,656,399 bushels, an 
increase of 42 j)er ceiit., wiiich is much greater than the increase of 
population. The decrease is doubtless only a temporary difference 
between the unusiial requirein^ material in Western 

Europe, between 1876 and 1880, and the somewhat reduced demand 
under more normal conditions of agricultural production in later 
years. There appears- to be ho great probability of heavy exporta- 
tion in the immediate future. 

The average value of corn for nine years has been 40.8 cents per 
bushel, against 42. S cents for the ten years preceding. That this 
decrease in average value is so slight, with an enlarged per capita 
supply, is due to the increased use of corn for the various products 
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into whicli it enters. The ayerage yield per acre, 23. 8 bushels instead 
of 27. 1 bushels, is emphatically not the result of soil deterioration, 
but of a series of crop reductions from meteorological causes, produc- 
ing great variation annually, with only three of the nine above an 
average, that of 1887 being 20,1 bushels, and that of 1888 being 26.3 
bushels. The average value of an acre of corn is made $9. 71, against 
$11.54 for the former period. The reduction in value comes from a 
reduced rate of yi^ld anci a lower price. The following table gives 
the area, product, and value of all crops since 1879: 



Years. 


Total produc' 
tion. 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value of 
crop. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Average 
yield per 
aere. 


Average 
value per 
acre. 


1882 

1888 

1884 

1880 

1887 

1888 

Total 


Bushels. 
1,717,434,543 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025,100 
: 1,551,066,895 
1,795,528,000 
1,030,176,000 
1,665,441,000 
1,450,161,000 
1,987,790,000 


Aci'es, 
02,317,842 
64, 262^025 
65, 659,545 
68, 301,889 
69,083,780 
73,130.150 
75,094,208 
72,892,720 
75,672,763 


$679,714,499 
759,482,170 
7aS,867,175 
658,051,485 
640, 7^5,560 
685,074,630 
610,311,000 
646,106,770 
677,561,580 


Cents. 
39.0 
63.0 
48,4 
42.4 
85.7 
82.8 
36.6 
44.4 
34.1 


Bushels. 
27,6 
18.6 
24.0 
^.7 
25.8 
^.5 
22.0 
SO.l 
26.3 


S10.91 
11.82 
11.94 
9,63 
9.19 
8.69 
8.06 
8.98 
8.95 


14, 921,538,538 


627,114,922 


6,091.504,809 








Annual average 

Annual average for pre- 


1,657,048,726 
1,184,486,954 


69,679,436 
43,741,331 


076,833,674 
50i,571,048 


40.8 
42.6 


23.8 
27.1 


9.71 
11.54 



This table shows the fluctuation and increase in product, and places 
the last highest in the record of volume, though the rate of yield is 
only medium, and the quality somewhat inferior. The exports of 
corn (including corn meal) from the crop of 1887 were smaller than 
in any other year since 1870, being only 25,360,869 bushels* 

The following table shows the proportion of each crop annually 
exported since 1869: 



Production and export of corn. 



Years. 


Produotioa. 


Exports. 


Exporta- 
tion. 


Years. 


Production. 


Exports. 


Exnorta- 
tion. 


1849* 

1859* 

1809* 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


BuBheU. 
592,071,104 
838,792,742 
760,944,549 
1,094,255,000 
991,898,000 
1,092,719,000 
932; 274, 000 
850,148,500 
' 1,321,069,000 
1,283,827,000 
1,342,558,000 
1,388,218,750? 


Bushels. 
7,632,800 
4,248,991 
2,140,487 
10.673,553 
35,727,010 
40,154,374 
35,985,834 
30,025,036 
50,910,532 
72,652,611 
87,1^2,110 
87,884,892 


Per cent, 
1.3 
.5 
.3 
1.0 
3.6 
3.7 
3.9 
8.5 
3,9 


1879 
1880 
1881 
18^ 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
188r 


Bushels. 
1,754,591,676 
1,717, 434, r>43 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025,100 
1,551,066,895 
1,795, 528, OOQ 
1,936,176,000 
1,665,441,000 
1,456,161,000 


Bushels. 

99,m,329 

93, ^1<^ 

44,340,688 

41,655,653 

46,258,606 

62,876,450 

04,829.617 

41^368^584 

25,360,869 


Per cent. 
5,7 
5.5 
3.7 
2.0 
3.0 
2.9 
3.3 
2.5 
1.7 


5.7 
6.5 
6.3 


Annual 
average 


1,388,072,665 


53,395,383 


3.8 



* Ceiaus. 



The extreme range of annual variation of volume will attract the 
attention of the reader— from 2,000,000 bushels (in round numbers) ♦ 
to 100,000,000 bushels. It is no surprise to any one who understands 
the causes affecting the movement. The great controlling factor in 
producing the extremee named was price, which was in the fiscal 
year 1870, 92.5 cents at the ports of shipment, and in 1880 it was 
only 54,3 cents. In the former case the high domestic price pre- 
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vented exportation; in the latter, the iznprecedented cheapness of 
corn greatly increased foreign demand. Its sale in Europe is depend- 
ent on its relative cheapness as a feeding material for animals. The 
Liverpool price is made in America; the American price never in 
Liverpool. The average effect of 3.8 per cent., of foreign demand 
would naturally increase the price of the crop a fraction over one 
cent per bushel. 

WHEAT. 

The estimate of wheat area makes a reduction of 305,045 acres from 
the hreadth of 1887. The aggregate is 37,330,138; an increase of only 
1,905,806 on the area of 1879, or little more than 5 per cent. The 
exports will probably be less than those of 1879-'80 by at least 
100,000,000 bushels; a quantity more than ample for the annual sup- 
ply of all the increase of population since 1880. Should the area be 
advanced in similar ratio in the next ten years, an average rate of 
yield would barely suffice for home consumption. The area will cer- 
tainly increase in the future, but not rapidly, unless under the stim- 
u1UkS_ of a larger foreign demand than present circumstances con- 
trolling the production of the world would seem to warrant. 

The winter- wheat crop had a very unpromising appearance on the 
1st of April, and its condition averaged 82, and was still further re- 
duced to 73.1 on the 1st of May, indicating a .status quite unfavor- 
able, and a probable low rate of yield. The seed bed was generally 
very dry in the autumn of 1887, the soil cloddy, the sowing slow, the 
^ermmation irregular, the groAvth uneven, and the plant generally 
m poor condition to endure the ordinary vicissitudes of winter. As 
the season wore on, under more favorable meteorological conditions, 
improvement was noted; and though the development of straw was 
inferior, the grain yielded more in thrashing than was expected, so 
that the final average was 11. C bushels per acre, when 11 bushels 
woxild have been deemed a good outcome at any time during the 
spring. The condition of winter wheat, contrasted with that of the 
crop of 1887, is as- follows; 





April. 


May.' 


June. 


July. 


Sept.* 


1887 


88.1 


73.1 


84.9 


83.5 


84.0 
77.4 












73.3 


75.6 



♦ Condition when harvested. 



The weather of April, instead of improving the condition of wheat, 
gave it a worse appearance, which naturally depressed the local 
estimates. It is evident that the roots had more vitality than the 
stunted and discolored plants indicated, rendering possible a slight 
recupetation, and to that extent agreeably disappointing the hopes 
of the growers. . . ' 

The condition of spring wheat through June and Jxily was better 
in 1888 than in the previous year. It suffered serious injury early in 
August, as illustrated by the following averages: 



Years. 


June. 


July. . 


August. 


September. 


1687 


87.3 
92.8 


r 

79.3 


78.8 
87.3 


78.1 
77.2 


1888. 


95.9 
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It is seentliat the decline commenced in July. Tlie cMnch-bug 
was in strong force in many counties in Wisconsin, Iowa/ and Ne- 
braska, doing no little damage. Local drouglits, storms of rain in 
other localities, blights, rusts, and the army worm, were responsible 
each for a share in the reduction of condition. The weather of Au- 
gust was very unfavorable, causing shriveling and blight, early 
frosts devastating some portions of the valleys of the Red and James 
Rivers, and insects in limited areas assisted in reducing the rate of 
yield. The damage was not overstated; the returns of yield per acre 
gave even lower results than the forecast of the September returns, 
due measurably to injury to wheat after harvest between cutting and 
thrashing. 

The estimates of wheat are in detail as follows: 



states and Territories. 



Bushels. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennbylvauia... . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Alabaina 

Mississippi 

Texas , . . . . 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California > 

Oregon. . - 

Nevada 

Colorado . . . . 

Arizona 

Dakota , . 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico — 

Utah 

Washington — 



Total, 



589,000 
152,000 
34(),000 

9, SO;), 000 
1,785,000 

18,802,000 
1,194,000 
7,634,000 
5,172,000 
3,835,000 

073,000 
1,910,000 
2,186,000 

53:3,000 
6,066,000 
2, 867,000 

10, ^97,000 
2,890,000 

10,436,000 
^?8, 705, 000 
SM, 028, 000 
28,879,000 
33,r;50,000 
13,855,000 
27,881,000 
24,190,000 
18,490,000 
15, 960,000 
14,508 000 
28,451,000 
14,548,000 
200,000 
2,340,000 
370, 000 
88,036,000 
1,252,000 
2.001,000 
i; 233, GOO 
1,9-15,000 
9.006,000 



Acres. 



415.868,000 



40,644 
10,380 
20,710 
2, 149 
660,214 
141,652 
1,392,728 
94,700 
557 j 208 
623,121 
710,268 
194,563 
874, 452 
420, 4i3 
84,375 
572, 226 
233,671 
1,211,394 
305, 199 
1,013,22^3 
2,657,884 
1,645,762 
2,774,063 
2,449,3.13 
1,204,708 
3,097,916 
2,468,982 
1,541,.%3 
1,050,000 
1,560,021 
2,351,300 
892,425 
12,500 
1^,074 
24.695 
3,921,209 
76,618 
121,255 
82,lh6 
119,299 
486,791 



Value, 



37,386,138 



3706,800 
182,400 
408,280 
33.400 
10,239,900 
1,963,500 
20, 118,140 
1,194,000 
7,634.000 
5,172,000 
4,026,750 

I, 089, 760 
2, 101,000 
2,295,300 

5i38,600 
0,006,000 
2, 153,650 
9,576,210 
2,788,040 
10,018,560 
27,843,850 
23,547,440 
27,206,*^60 
31,207,080 
13,800,800 
25, 650,520 
20,566,600 
10,276,480 
14,044,800 
12,041,640 
24,183,350 

II, 847,440 
.184,000 

2,111,400 
333,000 
a4,612,760 
1,089,240 
1,700,8«) 
1,171,350 
1,478,200 
7,024,680 



8^,248,030 



The average siii^ply per man is nearly a bushel more in the 
present period than for the preceding decade. The decline In price 
las been nearly 20 per cent. The average rate of yield is very nearly 
the same, and differs little in different periods of several years/ 
though fluctuating annually between 10 and 14 bushels per acre. 
The value per acre has of course materially^ declined, from $13 to $10,09 
per acre* There is no increase in the area in eight years, as estimated, 
though the area in 1884 rose to the highest point during the period, 
and fell to the lowest the following year. The comparison is as fol- 
lows: 
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Years. 


Total produc- 
tion. 


Total area 
Of cropi 


Total value of 
cr^p. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Average 
yield -per 
acre. 


Average 
value per 
acre. 


18&1.. 

1882 , 

1883.. 

1884...... 

1885,,,..... 

1886......... 

1887 , 

1888. 

Total ..... ......... 

Annual average . . . . . . 

AQDiial average for pi*e- 
ceding ten yea^ 


Bushels, 

498,549,668 

383,280,090 

504,185,470 

421,086,100 

512,765,000 

357,112,000 

457,218,000 

456,329,000 

Aif\ fl/iC fWi 
^10, ooo, 


37,980,717 
37,709,020 
37,0^7,194 
36,455,393 
39, 475, 885 
34, 189,246 
36,806, 184 
37,641,783 


$474,201, a50 
456,880,427 
444,602, 125 
383.649,272 
})30, 862, 200 
275,320,390 
814,226,020 
310,612, 960 

QOe nAQ AO A 


Cents, 
95. 1 
119.3 
88.2 
91.0 
64.5 
77,1 
68.7 
68.1 


Bushels. 
13.1 
10.2 
18. 6 
11.6 
13. 0 
10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11, 1 


$12.48 

12.12 
11.99 
10.52 
8.88 
8.05 
8.64 
8.25 


4,006,893,588 


334,667,760 


3,375,603,^34 








445,154,S-43 
312,152,728 


37,185,307 
25,187,414 


375,007,037 
827, 40?, 258 


84.3 
104.9 


12.0 
12.4 


10.09 
13.00 



OATS, 



There appears to be a further increase of the area of oats, amount- 
ing to 1,077,376 acres, and about 42,000,000 bushels increase in the 
quantity; produced. The yield per acre is 26 bushels, against 25.4 
bushels in 1887. The price has declined, as was inevitable in a year 
of so large a product of maize. The value, however, is quite well sus- 
tained, being 27.8 cents per bushel against 30.4 cents per bushel in 
December of 1887, The estimates by States are as follows: 



states and Territories. 



Maine. 

New Hampshire , 

Vermont. 

MassachUssetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut, . . . . . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia , . 

North Carolina 
South Carolina .. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama. 



Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas ..... 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois.. — . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota .... 

Iowa.. 

Missouri 

Kansas . — . . 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona. . . 

Dakota , 

Idaho — ...... 

Montana 

New Mexico . . . 

Utah;. 

Washhigton... 
Wyoming...... 



Total, s. 



Bushels. 



2,056,000 
1,033,000 
3, 530,000 
705,000 
174,000 
1,055,000 
40,570,000 
3,088,000 
35, 251,000 
450,000 
2,296,000 
8,108,000 
6,078,000 
3,773,000 
7,115,000 
599,000 
4, 806,000 
4,096,000 
495,000 
13,596,000 
5, 136,000 
11,108,000 
2,495,000 
8,454,000 
83,819,000 
20,668,000 
28,522,000 
137,400,000 
42,768,000 
43,540,000 
67,090,000 
34,909,000 
42, 054,000 
26, 177,000 
1,806,000 
5,441,000 
206,000 
1,664,000 



Acres. 



34,218,000 
957,000 
l,7fi0,Q00 
3'2,000 
986,000 
3,314,000 
93,000 



701,785,000 



90,933 
34,-086 
108,800 
25.000 
6,353 
39,811 
1,398,957 
140,218 
1,330,234 
21,839 
118,976 
659,192 
660, 657 
397, 198 
618,687 
58,021 
417,880 
365,722 
41,284 
009, 045^ 
285,273 
677,340 
145,051 
491,490 
1,063,475 
808,250 
1,076,320 
3,838,000 
1,454,702 
1,517,076 
2,560,683 
1,385,281 
1,685,920 
1,014,606 
73,760 
209,278 
8,094 
60,740 



1,258,008 
^, 684 
61,384 
15, 607 
35,500 
94, 687 
3,388 



Value. 



$1,142,080 
454,520 
1.449,760 
317,250 
76,560 
453,650 
16,010,900 
1,827,680 
11,985,840 
157,500 
767,680 
2,918,880 
2,795,880 
2,075, 150 
3,770,950 
365,890 
2,306,880 
2,048,000 
222,750 
4,350, 400 
2,156,700 
3, 998,880 
898,200 
2,789,820 
9,469,320 
8, 000, 400 
7,415,720 
81,602,000 
11,975,040 
11,820,400 
18,418,000 
8,378,160 
9,883,880 
4,073,030 
1,119,600 
2,176,400 
129,780 



26,998^282 



8,896,680 
834,950 
605,200 
137,200 
864,820 

1,150,900 
33,^ 



195,424,240 
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The enlargement of area and increase of product have been very 
large since 1880. There is little difference m rate of yield. Price 
has declined, from increase of production both of corn and oats. 
The cMmate is not well suited to this crop, in the more southern lati- 
tudes, unless grown in the winter, which is now generally the case. 
This grain deteriorates rapidly, requiring frequent change of seed to 
prevent reduction of weight. Yet it is a very important crop, and 
rbs cultivation is relatively profitable. 

The estimates of area, yield, and value are as follows; 



Years. 


Total produc- 
tion. 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value of 
crop. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Average 
yield per 
acre. 


Average 
value per 
acre. 


1881..... 

1882... 

188^4 

1886 

Total 


Bushels, 
417, 885,880 
416,481,000 
438,250,610 
571,302,400 
sas, 628,000 
629,409,000 
624, 134,000 
659, 618,000 
701,735,000 


Acres. 

16,187,977 

16,831,600 

18,494,691 

20,324,962 

21,300,917 

22,783,630 

23,658,474 

25,920, 906 

20,998,282 


Sl.50,243,565 
193,198.970 
182,978,022 
187,040,264 
161,528,470 
179,631,860 
186,137,930 
200,699,790 
195,424,240 


Cents. 
36. 0 
46. 4 
37.5 
33.0 
28. 0 
28.6 
29.8 
30.4 
27.8 


Bushels. 
25.8 
24.7 
26.4 
28.1 
27.4 
27.6 
26.4 
25.4 
26.0 


$0.28 
11.48 
9.64 
9.27 
7.58 
7.88 
7.87 
7; 74 
7.24 


; 5,092,443,390 


192,501,439 


1,686,883,111 








Annual average 

Annual average for pre- 
ceding ten years 








565,827,043 
314,441,178 


21,389,040 
11,076, 


181,875,901 
111,075,223 


S2.1 
85.3 


26.5 
28.4 


8.50 
10.03 



RYE. 

This country uses very little of this grain. It occupies an insig- 
nificant area, and does not increase in proportion to population. It 
is used mainly by people of German descent, and to a limited extent 
in the Eastern States in combination with maize. It is scarcely grown 
in the South, and but little in the West and on the Pacific coast. It 
is neither exported nor imported in quantities worth mentioning. In 
the South the crop is somewhat extensively grown for winter pas- 
ture, and whatever grain is harvested is largely used as seed. The 
annual course of production is thus indicated: 



Years. 


Total pro- 
duction. 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value 
Of crop. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Average 
yield per 
acre. 


Average 
value per 
acre. 


1880........ 

1881..... 

188S.. 

1883. 

1886,.... 

1887,... 

Total 


Bushels. 
24, 540,829 
20,704, 950 
' 20,960,037 
28,058,582 
28,640,000 
21,756,000 
24,489,000 
20,693,000 


Acres, 

1,767,619 

1,789,100 

2,227,894 

2,314,754 

2,343,963 

2,129,301 

2,129,918 

2, 05.3,447 


$18,564,660 
19,327,415 
18,439,194 
16,300,503 
14,857,040 
12,594,820 
13,181,330 
11,283, 140 


Cents, 
75,6 
93,3 
61.5 
58.0 
52.0 
57.9 
63.8 
54.5 


Bushels. 
13.9 
11.6 
13.4 
12.1 
12.2 
10.2 
11.5 
10.1 


$10.50 
10.80 
8.28 
7.04 
6.34 
5.02 
6.19 
5.49 


198,842,398 


18,755,996 


124,548,002 








Annual average ....... 

Annual average for pre- 
ceding teuyears 








24,865,300 
18,460,985 


2,094,500 
1,805,061 


15,568,500 
12,946,136 


63.6 
70.1 


11.9 
14.1 


t.43 
9.92 



BARLEY. 

Of this grain less is grown than is consumed. It has increased 
materially in breadth and product, and still the imports have in- 
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creased in quite as large proportion. It gives a better return in 
yalue per acre than any other cereal. As in the case of nearly all farm 
products its value per bushel has declined in recent j^ears. The rate 
of yield varies annually, but averages nearly twice as much as 
wheat. The following record shows the annual acreage^ product, 
and value of barley: . 



Years. 



1B80 

1881 

1882............... 

1883 

iaS4 

1885 

1886 

1887 ■ 

Total... 

Annual averiage , . 

Annual average for pre- 
ceding tex^ ymrs . . 



Total produc- 
tion. 



Btvshels. 
40,165,346 
41,161,330 
48, ^m, 026 
50, 136, 097 
01,203,000 
58,360,000 
59,428,000 
56,812,000 



421,219,690 



52,052,46*3 
33,704,652 



Total area 
of crop." 



Acres. 

1,843.320 

1,907,510 

2,272,103 

2,379,0m) 

2, 608,818 

2,720,359 

2, 662, 957 

2,901,953 



19, .355,088 



2,410,380 
1,529,857 



Total value of 
crop. 



,S30, 
: 33, 
30, 

29, 
32, 
31, 

:20, 



090 
862; 
76R, 
420, 
779, 
867. 
840, 
464 



742 
513 
015 
42;^ 
170 
696 
510 
390 



^,P98,459 



■ 31,011,082 
24,885,503 



Average 


Average 


Average 


value por 


yield per 


value per 


bushel. 


acre. 


acre. 


Cents. 


Busheh. 




66.6 


^.5 


S16.32 


82.3 


20.9 


17.21 


62.8 


21.5 


13.54 


. 58.7 


21.1 


12.38 


48.7 


23.5 


11.41 


.56.3 


21.4 


12.04 


53.6 


22.4 


12.00 


51.9 


19.6 


10.16 














58.9 


21.8 


1^.82 


73.8 


- 22.0 


16,27 



The importations of recent years are as follows: 



Years. 



Ic570. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 




Years. 

1882 

1888 

1884 

isa^ 

1886 

1BB7 

1888 

Total 

Annual average 



Bushels. 


Value. 


12, 162, 722 
10,050,687 
8,596,122 
9,986,507 
10, 197/115 
10,a55,594 
10,831,461 


$10,866,628 
7,737,984 
5,922,144 
a, 522,092 
.7, 177,887 
6,173,206 
8,076,082 


150,889,102 


113,106,068 


7,941,5^ 


5,952,951 



BUCKWHEAT. 



This grain has the smallest area of all the cereals. About two-thirds 
of the crop is the product of two States^ New York and Pennsylvania. 
It is mostly used m adjacent cities, ■ It is only grown experimentally 
in the South> and in an extremely limited way in the West. 

The record is as follows : ■ 



Years. 


Total prd- 
duetion. 


Total area 
Of crop. . 


Total value 
Of crop. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Averago 
yiekl. per 
acre. 


Average 
value per 
acre. 


1882 ; 

1683 : 

1884 

1887 

Total 

Annual average for pre- 


jBuftliels. 
14,017,535 

9,486,200 
11,019,353 

7,668,954 
11,116,000 
12,626,000 
11,869,000 
10,844,000 


A<y}'es, 
822,802 
6S8,815 
847. 112 
a57;349 
879,403 
914; 394 ' 
917,915 
910,506 


8^=^,682,488 
8,205,705 
8,038,862 
6,303,98p 
6,549,020 
7,057,363. 
6.46.5,120 
6;i22,a'"20 


penfs. 
59.4 
80,5 
72.9 
82.2 
,59.0 
55. 9 
54.5 
56.5 


17,7 
. .11.4 
33.1 
8.9 
12.6 
. 13.8 

lao 

11.9 


S10.55 
9.90 
0.48 
7M 
7.46 
7,72 
7.04 
0.72 


89,247,042 


6,978,296 










11,155,880 
9,747,272 


872,287 
561,104. 


7, 178, 107 
6,9r2,9i'4 


u,T 

71.5 


17.7 


8,23 
1^.66 
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ALL CEREALS. 

In this aggregate are included only the six cereals reported in the 
preceding pages. Eice has not hitherto been included in these state- 
ments^ and will be separately mentioned. The supply for the pre- 
vious decade averaged 42 bushels per head of popnlation. In the 
period since 1879 the average has increased to 48 bushels, which is 
about three times the per capita consumption of Europe. It is 
proper to say that roots of various kinds are far less extensively used 
here than in Europe, and that corn enters far more generally into 
the rations of feeding animals in the absence of turnips^ beets, and 
other vegetables. ■ This is the result of climatic diiferences. It is 
nevertheless true that cereals are produced here in unparalleled abun- 
dance, and are fed profusely, even wastefully, in consequence. The 
average annual value of all cereals has increased from 1987,857,143 to 
$1,284,477,973, and would make a much lar^^er figure but for their 
reduction in price ' per bushel. They constitute a very important 
part of the products of American agriculture. The summary aggre- 
gate of these six cereals is as follows: 



Calendar, years. 



i880 

1881 

im 

J883 

1884 

1885 

1S86 

1887 

Total 

Annual average 

Annual average for preceding ten years 



POTATOES. 

The season of 1888 was more favorable for potatoes than any since 
1884, when a heavy crop was produced. Three poor years have been 
siicceeded by a fairly good season, and the general yield per acre, 
while not the largest known, is large enough to effectually show 
that neither the crop, the seed, nor the soil is running out in this 
country, as some have contended. Local droughts and other un- 
favorable meteorological conditions, which so seriously shortened 
the crops of 1886 and 1887, wrought little injury, and though growth 
was at no time xmusually luxuriant or condition very higlC it was 
remarkably even from the first to the last report, with a resulting me- 
dium yield of good quality. The ran^e in reported condition was un- 
usually small Starting m with 95.7 m July, a figure lower than the 
average at that date for a series of years, the decline was slight and 
regxilar each month till October ^ the last report, when it stood at 
86.8, a falling off of about nine points during the whole season. 
The loss during the same period in 1887 was three times as large. 

The July rex3ort indicated an increase in the acreage of nearly 5 
percent., or 110^000 acres, the total area being approximately 2,460,000 
acres. This increment was distributed over the whole country, only 
two States failing to record a part of it. It was heaviest of course 
in the newer States of the West^ where population is rapidly increas- 



Total produc- 
tion. 


Total area of 
crops. 


Total value 
of crops. 


Bushels. 
2,718, 193,501 

2,60f),304,49(> 
629, 310, DBS 
2, 902,880,000 
3, 015, 4.%, 000 

2, 660,457,000 


Acres. 
120,926,286 
128,388,070 
12(),568,o?JQ 
ISO, 550 
130, 292, rOG 
l?i5,870,OtJ0 
141,859,650 
141,821,315 


$1,361,407,704 
1,470,957,200 
1,408,093,303 
1,280,705,027 
1,184,311,520 
1,143,140,759 
1,102,161,910 
1,204,280,870 


21,624,201,055 


1,057,300,208 


10,2r5,823,783 


2,703,036, 457 
1,872, 1)03, ?'G9 


is2TifdrrSr 

83,;391,08y 


1,284, 477, 97'3 
987,a')7,142 
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ing from emigration, but it was also mai-ked in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States and in portions of the Ohio Valley, The returns 
of yield per acre^ when consolidated^ make an average for the whole 
country of slightly above 79 bushels, indicating a crop of not far 
from 196,000,000 bushels. The acreage, average yield per acre^ and 
total product for eight years past are thus shown: 



Calendar years. 


Total pro- 
duction. 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value 
of crop. 


Average 
value per 
bushel. 


Average 
yield per 
acre. 


• Average 
value of 
yield per 
acre. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

18&5 

1886 

1887 

Total 


BtisJiets, 

167,650,570 

100,145,494 

170,972,508 

208,164,42*j 

190,642, 000 

175,029,000 

108,051,000 

184,103,000 


A(res, 

1,842,510 

2,041,670 

2,171,636 

2,289,275 

2,220,980 

2,265,82;^ 

2,287,136 

2,357,322 


$81,062,214 
99,291,341 
95,304,844 
87',S49,991 
75,624,290 
78,153,403 
78,441,940 
01,506,740 


Cents. 
48.3 
90.9 
55,7 
42.2 
39.6 
44.7 
46.7 
08.2 


Bushels, 
91.0 
63,5 
78.7 
01.0 
a5.8 
77.2 
73.5 
56.9 


$44.00 
48.63 
43.89 
38.37 
34.00 
34.49 
34.30 
38.82 


1,328,760,997 


17, 476,^:52 


087, 134,763 


.1 1 


Annual average for pre- 
ceding ten years 


! — . — : 


165,470,875 
132,837, 175 


2, 18^1,544 
1,614,015 


85,801,845 
74,0.53,771 


51.9 
56.2 


75.7 
87.7 


39.32 
49.31 



TOBACCO. 

The tobacco crop of 1888 (which has not yet gone to market't is 
larger than that of the preceding one, which was one of the smallest 
grown for many years. The October average, the last monthly re- 
port of condition, was 85.7, against 73.8 in 1887. The acreage also 
was larger^ from the stimulus of high prices caused by the pre- 
vious concerted eifort towards reduction generally, and especially of 
the Western acreage. There was a reduction in condition, as re- 
ported in October, for three successive years* following 1884, when 
the average was 90. 

The record of eight previous years, since the cro;^ reported in the 
National Census, of area, product^ and value, as estimated, is as fol- 
lows : 



Calendar years. 


Total pro- 
duction. 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value 
of crop. 


Average 
value per 
pound. 


Average 
yield per 
acre. 


Average 
value of 
yield per 
acre. 




Pounds, 


Acres. 




Cents. 


Pounds. 




18^.. 


460,000,000 


610,000 


$89,100,000 


8.5 


764.1 


$64.10 


1881 


450,880,014 


646,239 


43,372,000 


9.6 


697.7 


67.11 


1882 


513,077,558 


671,522 


43, 189,9.51 


8.4 


764.1 


64.32 


1883...' 


451,545,641 


638,739 


40,455,362 


9.0 


706.9 


63.34 


1884 


541,504,000 


724,668 


44,160,151 


8,2 


747.2 


60.94 




562,736,000 


752,580 


43,205,598 


7.7 


747.8 


57.49 




532,537,000 


750,210 


39,468,218 


7.4 


709.9 


62.61 


1887 


886,240,000 


598,620 


40,9rr,259 


10.6 


645.2 


68.45 




3,898,520.213 


5,392,518 


383,988,539 






















487,315,027 


674,065 


41,748,567 


8,6 


722,9 


61,94 


Annual average for pre- 


464,920,000 


620,044 


39,770,600 










8.6 


738.0 


68.13 



HAY. 

The hay crop of 1888 was abundant in qu antity and of medium qual- 
ity. It was much larger than that of 1 887. The yield was good in the 
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Atlantic States, except that in some counties in New York it was 
reduced by droughty and in parts of Virginia it was injured by rains 
after cutting. In Kentucky and Tennessee the crop was injured by 
drought. Elsewhere the yield was medium to large. In the South 
there was a large increase of area, and a promise of rapid enlarge- 
ment in the future. There is a decided interest in stock improve- 
ment in this section which has formerly given less attention than 
other parts of the country to the improvement of farm animals. 
The records of previous years are as follows; 



Calendar years. 


Total pro- 
duction, 


Total area 
of crop. 


Total value 
of crop* 


Averag'e 
value per 
ton. 


Average 
yield per 
acre. 


Average 
value of 
yield per 
acre. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887.... 

Total 


Tons. 
31,995.2;^^ 
a5, 135; 064 
;38, 1158,049 
40,864,009 
48,470,460 
44,731,550 
41,706,499 
41,454,458 


Acres. 
J35,863, 955 
30,888,700 
32,339, 585 
30,515,948 
38,571,593 
39,849,701 
36,501, caS 
37,664,7;iD 


$371,811,084 
415,131,366 
369,958,158 
383,834.451 
396,139,309 
889,752,873 
a53,437,699 
413,440,283 


$11.65 
11.82 
9.70 
8. 19 
8. 17 
8. 71 
8.46 
0. 97 


Tons. 
1.23 
1.14 
1.18 
1.32 
1.26 
1.12 
1.15 
1.10 


$14.38 
13.43 
11.44 
10,81 
10.27 
9,78 
0.68 
10,98 


3S8,515,3^S 


277,195,909 |3, 093, 505, 2S3 








Annual average 

Annual average for pre- 








41,084,415 


34,(H9,489 | 386,688,153 


9.41 


1,19 


11.16 


38,536,750 


93,113,841 


i 

323, 935,091 


11.36 


I 

1.23 1 14.00 

1 



c 

CROP ESTIMATES FOR 1887. 



Table showing the product of the cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, and cotton of the 
several States named, the yield i^er acre, the total acreage^ the average price in 
each State, and, the value of each crop for 1887. 



States. 


} Quantity 
Products. iproduced in 
i 1887. 

1 


Average 

yield 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres in 
each crop. 


Value per 
unit of 
quantity. 


Total 
valuation. 


New Hampshire . , . 


1 

Indian corn- . . .bushels. . 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do — 


1,132,000 
4.81,000 
30,000 

3, 68i,000 
239,000 
380,000 

4,436,000 

1,443,872 


a5.2 

12.2 
12.3 
28,8 
21.3 
18.0 
65 
1.1 


32, 165 
39,460 
2,433 
93,205 
11,206 
21,132 
68, 289 
1,312,611 


SO. 68 
1,05 
.85 
.42 
.67 
.57 
.69 

11.14 


$769,760 
505,050 
25,500 
1,127,280 
160,130 
216,600 
3,060,840 
16, 084,734 






1,680,451 




21,949t,894 


Indian com . . .bushels. . 

Oats do. . . . 

Buckwheat do — 








1,323,000 
110,000 
34,000 
965,000 
85,000 
71,000 
1,216,000 
754,069 


34.3 
10.5 
10,7 
' 28.6 
22.0 
14.5 
42 
1.1 


38,578 

10,^185 
3, 179 

33,749 
3,857 
4,880 

28,960 
685,517 


.^9 
1,04 
.84 
,43 
.69 
.56 
.85 
10,50 


912,870 
114,400 
28,560 
414,960 
58,650 
39,760 
1,033,600 
7,917,725 






809,201 




10, 520,515 


Indian corn . , .bushels. . 
Wheat do.... 

Buckwheat do — 








2,204,000 
330,000 
76,000 

2, 736,000 
260,000 
2a3,000 

2,258,000 

1,252,225 


a5.5 
15,0 
12.7 
25.4 
22.2 
15,7 
60 
1.2 


62.091 
21,351 
5,976 
107,723 
11,711 
15,041 
37,632 
1,043,521 


.68 
.96 
,69 
.40 

.65 
. 55 
,71 
9.54 


1,498,720 
307,200 
52,440 
1,094,400 
169,000 
155,650 
1,603, 180 
11,946,227 






1,308,046 




16,826,817 

■ T-r <r 
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Table showing tfie product of the cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, etc. — Continued. 



States. 


Products, 


Quantity 
produced in 
1-887. 


Average 

yieldL 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres in 
each crop. 


Value per 
unit of 
quantity. 


Total 
valuation. 


Rhode Island 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 
Wheat do. . .. 

Buckwheat do 

Total 


2,124 000 
10,000 
245,000 
7(X^,000 
76,000 
77,000 
2,350,000 
3,511,000 
770,7053 


35.4 
14.8 
10 4 
28.4 
22.6 
14.3 
66 
1,426 
1.2 


59,997 
1,080 

23, 550 

24,752 
3,313 
5, 387 

a5,608 
2,434 
642,252 


$0.70 
1.00 
.74 
.43 
,73 
.68 
.93 
.17 

15.80 


ifel.486 800 
16,000 
181 300 
802,290 
54,750 
52,360 
2, 162,000' 
596,904 
12,177,092 






798, 403 




' 17,029,496 


Indian corn. . .busliehK . 








— — 

414,000 
14,000 

165,000 
19,000 

522, om 

115,892 


32.0 
10.4 
26.0 
22,6 
78 
1.1 


12, 946 
1,345 
0,35a 
8^10* 
6,688 
105,?)56 


.70 
.77 
.43 
.72 
.00 
36.75 


289,800 
10,780 
70,050 
18,680 

469,800 
1,041,191 






183,528 




2,796,201 


Indian corn . . , bushels? , . 








1,077,000 
87,000 

OKft AHA 

1,088,000 
14,000 

117,000 
2, 349 J 000 
9,173,000 

632.114 


34.0 
17.0 

21.9 
10.7 
73 
1,480 
1.1 


,58, 140 
2, 171 

39,417 
638 
10,974 
32, 172 
6, 198 
574,649 


.67 
.99 
.69 
.42 
.68 
.64 
.90 
,143 
14.70 


1,324, 500 
36, 6:30 
243,570 
4.56,960 
9,520 
74,880 
2, 134, 100 
1,311,745 
g,292,0<'6 




Buckwhea-t do 

Tobacco , . .pounds. . 






753,740 


...I 14,861,071 


Indian corn. . . . bushels. 
Wheat do. . 

Buck wlieat do 

Potatoes do 


10,137,000 
2 533 000 

6,733,000 
4 130,000 
23,327,000 
7,628,000 
5,818,000 


03 0 
15! 2 
10.8 
23. 5 
19.8 
13,0 
66 
1,320 
1.15 


709 406 
666, Has 
2^34 500 

1,413,' 088 
340. 028 
317,663 
353,433 
5,775 

5,059,913 


..'57 1 .q4ft:70f> 




.82 
.61 
.37 
.(18 
.53 
.62 
.115 
10.76 


8,312,340 
1,545, 130 

12, 286, 960 
4,578,440 
2, 188,900 

14,462,740 
8?'0,645 

62,611,364 






9,100,695 




120,206,219 


Indian com. . .bushels. , 




30.0 
10.2 
9.6 
23.2 
11.8 
67 

1.25 


^„ 

10, 406,000 
1,459.000 

094,000 
3,221,000 

4.86,000 
2,767,000 

610,989 


346,866 
143,083 
103,518 
136,880 
36,084 
41,301 
498,591 


.55 
.87 
.58 
.36 
.59 
,73 
12. 64 


5,723,300 
1,269,330 

576,520 
1,159,560 

251,840 
2,019,910 
7,798,741 








1,303,273 




18,798,701 


Indian corn . , .bushels . . 

Kye do 

Total 








44 905 000 
18,785,000 

3 429 000 
33, 921 ; 000 
485,000 

8,266,000 
10,676,000 
40,213,000 

$,422,873 


32 2 

9;7 

8 7 
25^5 
17,8 
11,9 
55 
1,430 
1,25 


1 304 ,561 

4 % 'JtJ^^ \J\J A 

1,421,151 
304 J 35 
3,330i2S4 

274,445 
194,105 
28, 121 
2,738,298 


.50 
.81 

.35 
.68 
.56 
.70 
.15 
11.31 


22,452,500 

11,165,850 
1,920,^40 

11,872,360 
329,800 
1, 8^5, 960- 
7,473,200 
6,081,955 

38,712,694 






7,802,273 




101,787,549 


Indian corn . . .bushels. , 
Wheat do.... 

Oats do.. . . 








4,8^^2,000 
929,000 
6,000 
458,000 
283,000 
66,820 


20.0 
9.8 
7.0 
21,2 
67 
1,2 


216,595 
94,790 
857 
21,623 
4,^4 
56,683 


.43 
.84 
.56 

.as 

,53 
12.00 


1,862,760 
780,360 
3, 360 
151,140 
149,990 
801,840 








893,772 




3,749,450 
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Table showing the product of the cereaZs, potatoes, tobacco,, hay, efc— Continued. 



* states. 


Products, 


Quantity 
producedin 
1887, 


Average 

yield 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres in 
each crop. 


Value per 
unit of 
quantity. 


Total 
valimion. 


North Carolina. . . . . 


Indian com. . .bushels. . 
Tobacco pounds,. 


19,416,000 
6,707,000 
265,000 
2,488,000 
131,000 
l,Sg:3,000 
2(5,603,000 
404,900 


S7.0 
10.8 

8.7 
20.7 
12.0 
03 
088 

1.25 


719,073 

562,836 
80,443 

117,798 
10,894 
20,004 
41,(^07 

323,925 


$0. , 45 
.83 
.55 
.3:3 
.54 
..55 
.055 
11,45 


8,736,7.50 
4, 811,510 
145,750 
804,540 
70,740 
727, 650 
1,463,148 
4.636,174 






1,827,660 




21,396,262 


Indian corn . . . bushels . . 

Barley do.... 

Buckwheat do 

l^otatoes do. ... 

Tobacco pounds.. 








37,080,000 
4,8?]S,tX)0 
3;^7.000 

11,095,000 
20,000 
108,000 
1,804,000 
70,408.00) 
434,003 
7,421,040 


17.5 

7.6 
0.5 
17.0 
17.0 
8.(5 
53 
600 

1.20 
184 


2, 15.% 126 
685,888 
51,840 
652, 665 
1,174 
28, 035 
35,741 
132,346 
362,219 


,47 
.81 
. 55 
.35 
.73 
.60 
.61 
,08 
10. 24 
.086 


17,700 COO 
3,013,920 

385 350 
3,883,2.'30 
14,600 

118,800 
1,155,340 
6,352,608 
4,450, 949 

638, 261 






4,088,818 




38,422,678 


Indian corn. . .bushels. . 
Tobacco pounds.. 








35,830,000 
5,004,000 

ao5,ooo 

8,504,000 
S,000 
.^>7,000 
1,114,000 
29,155,000 
159,750 
204, 047, 200 


13.4 

7.1 
.5.8 
UIO 
10.5 
8.0 
52 
485 

1.15 
191 


2,078,910 
717,442 
68,173 
054,116 
287 
7,088 
21,4,27 
60,113 
138,013 
1,066,301 


.59 

,88 
.80 
.44 
.75 
.60 
.50 
.10 
10. 57 
.087 


21,139,700 
4,482, 720 
316,000 
3,741,760 
2,250 
34,200 
657,260 
2,916,481 
3,688,558 
17,752,112 






5, 407, 770 




52,730,041 


Indian corn. . .buahels, . 








15,013,000 
1,2;5?],000 
45,000 
43 007,000 
212,000 
a5,400 
270,810,740 


30.0 
(1,4 
6.3 

11.0 

51 

I.IS 
172 


1,501,322 
192, (i37 
8,451 
307,108 
4,148 
30,000 
1,622,185 


.62 
.99 
.90 
..59 
.95 
11.75 
.087 


9,308,000 
1,^220, (S70 
40, 500 
2,718,130 
201,400 
415, 050 
24,343,534 






8,755,041 




38,248,341 


Indian corn. . .bushels. . 

Ry^ , do.,.. 

Oats ,.vdo,,.. 

Barley . ...do..,. 

Cotton notinds 








82, 067,000 
2, 522,000 
1^,000 
7,044,000 
19,000 
480,000 

*l i , u4\.r 


11.0 
CO 
5.0 

11.5 

12.4 

52 


2,915,140 
382,094 
27,627 
612,561 
1,531 
9,355 

on ^JA/^ 

2,941,486 


,m 

.95 
.00 
' .58 
. .77 
.90 
14.92 


20, 202 210 
2,395|000 
124,200 
4, 085, 520 
14,630 
437,400 
708,998 
80,388,513 






G, 920,394 




07,357,371 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 
Potatoes do.... 

Total 








4,810,000 
761,000 
132,000 
21,2?'1,890 


10.6 
14.5 
GO 
81 


454,806 
62,406 
2, 106 
262,616 


.71 
.60 
1.00 
.086 


3,419,360 
456,000 
332,000 

1,^:29,383 






i / 1, Ui<e 




f), 837, 343 


Indian corn , . .bushels. . 








.53, 522, 000 
1,805,000 
88,01)0 
4,648,000 
553,000 
47,554 
417,235,000 


18. C 
6.8 
5.2 

11.0 

58 
1.18 
140 


2, 464, 827 
207,115 
6,362 
4S2, 101 
9,541 
40,300 
2,800,599 


.54 
.08 
.95 
.58 
.91 
14.40 
.086 


18, 103,880 
1,278,900 
31,350 
2,692,040 
503,230 
684,778 
35,881,402 






5,950,845 




69,174,480 
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Table sJwwing the pvodiict of the cereal tobacco^ hay, eio.—Continued. 



Htates. 


Products. 


Quantity 
produced in 
1887. 


Average 

yield 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres in 
each crop. 


Value per 
unit of 
qoiantity. 


Total 
valuation. 



17,295,490 
207,mQ 
7,200 
2,513,700 
4I3.2.'50 
602,230 
43,872,260 


Mississippi 


Indian corn . . .bushels, . 
Cotton .... pounds, . 


32,6a%000 
313,000 
8,000 
4,410,000 
475,000 
5:^,920 
510>142,5G0 


17.3 
7.5 
G.6 

12.3 

55 

1.4 
200 


1,886,319 
41,770 
1,220 
358,551 
8,642 
87,800 
2,548,074 


S0,.53 
.05 
.90 
.57 
.87 
ll.;i8 
.086 


Louisiana , . . . , 






4,882,976 




65,001,480 


Indian corn . . .bushels . . 
Rye ....do.. . . 

Cotton pounds, . 

Total 








18,022,000 
7,000 
408, 0(K) 
881.000 
77, mi 
;i4:^,S27',804 


18.0 
5. 5 
13.5 
55 
1.4 
228 


1,001,226 
1,27'5 
36,861 
6, 930 
55,200 
1,006,854 


,51 
.85 
.53 

.91 
9,70 
.086 


9, 191,220 
5,950 
26;-J.940 
3^16; 710 
7^50,431 
20,917,501 








2,168,406 


1 31,475,842 


Indian corn . . . bushels . . 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 






■ "' 
70,490,000 
5,450,000 

,'s;^,ooo 
1^,10:^000 
107,000 
m^7,000 
171,(540 
801,570,)38(j 


17.0 
10.0 

8.7 
21.0 
13.0 
54 

1.3 
202 


4,499,405 
544, 977 
6,098 
580, 614 
8, 233 
10,862 
132,031 
3,900,327 


. 01 

.80 
.70 
.37 
. 56 
.92 
10,00 
.088 


tuci AAA firm 

4,360,000 
37,100 
4, 511,410 
59,(^20 
540,040 
3,716,400 
06,530,334 








9,742,547 




116,765,104 


Indian corn . . . bushels . . 
Total ' 








41,867,000 
)i,.'wnK),000 

4,710,000 
758,000 
l,5i2H,000 
57,338 
SJO&,050,128 


20.0 
9.9 
8.5 
17.5 
00 
520 

1.3 
210 


2,0^8,349 
2.31,357 
4,582- 
269, 125 

12,0;^ 

2, 361 
44, 106 
1,388,658 


.50 

* QO 

.80 

.40 
.70 
.10 
9.75 
,085 


20,663,500 

1,0/*, oUU 

31,200 
1,884,000 
530,600 
196,435 
559,046 
25,495,761 








4,021,176 




51,2t58,.342 


Indian corn . , . bushels . . 

Wheat do. . . 

Rye, do. . 

Oats do 

Buckwheat do — 

Tobacco — . .pounds. . 
TTav . tons 








75,204,000 
9,50r>,000 
S12,000 
9,J?25,000 
39,000 
41,000 
1,9{VG,000 
26,354,000 
3IS,594 
155,156,540 


21.5 
8.0 
5.7 

14.3 

12.3 
7.4 

50 
575 
1.18 

f 


3,497,848 
1,199,400 
37,221 
64^>,086 
3, 174 
5, 515 
39, 326 
45, 659 
264,910 
855,799 


. ou 
,77 
.71 
.38 
.57 
.60 
.66 
.105 
10.40 
.085 


37,002,000 
7,388,150 
150,520 
3,505,500 
22,230 
24,600 
1,297,560 
2.756,662 
3,250,978 
13,188,306 








6, 593^938 




69,186,506 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 
Wheat ... do. . , . 

Oats.., ....do.... 








33,510,000 
2, 840, 000 
11G,(X)0 
2,1)31,000 
18,000 
298,000 
1,422,000 
2,210,000 
428,509 


19.0 
9,4 
6.3 

17.8 

22.3 
7.5 

51 
560 
1.1 


658, 755 
302, 177 
18,468 
142, S07 
584 
30,724 
27, 8a5 
3, 958 
389,554 


.54 
.76 
. 60 
.35 
.55 
,64 
.77 
.127 
9.30 


6,758,640 
2,158,400 
69,600 
885,850 
7,150' 
ir.0,720 
l,tm,9<10 
281,493 
8,085,134 


Buckwheat ...... do ... . 

Potetoes. do.... 

Total 






1,5^3,312 




15,431,927 


Indian com . . bushels . . 








57,840,000 

11 no Ann 

11, llri, CXW 

860,000 
8,847,000 

247,000 
2,297,000 
115,896,1)00 

374,695 


18.3 
10.2 

9.4 
18.0 
18.3 
45 
590 

1.15 


3,160, 068 
1 , 089, 49t5 
91,480 
491,496 
13, 500 
51,051 
196,434 
325,822 


.53 

,73 
,60 
.34 
.52 
.83 
.12 
12.00 


80,655,200 
8,112,490 
516,000 
3,007,980 
128,440 
1,906,510 
. 13,907,527 
4,496,340 








5,419,944 




62,730,487 
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TabU sJiowiti^ tJie prodttct of tlie eereaZs, potatoes^ tobacco, ha/y, efc—Contimjed.. 



States. 


Products. 


Quantity 
px^oducedin 
1887. 


Average 

yield 
peracre. 


Number of 

acres in 
each crop. 


Value per 

unit of 
quantity. 


Total 
valuation. 


Ohio 


Indian corn . , .bushels. , 
Wheat do.... 

Oats do ... 

Tobacco pounds , 


73,797,000 

651,000 
30,098,000 
581,000 
107, 000 
4,707,000 

3, 088,764 


26.3 
13 1 
12'.4 
30.0 
20.5 

9.7 
30 
615 

1.2 


2, 805,961 
2 740 087 

52,470 
1,003,278 

28,334 

11,079 
156,904 

31,284 
2,573,970 


$0.48. 
75 

;58 

.32 
.68 
.68 
.^1 

M 


P5, 422, 560 

377,580 
9,6fM,360 
39,5,080 
72,760 
4,283,370 
1,731,569 
31,659,831 






17, '±VO, QUI 




110 afiO 


Indian corG . . .bushels. . 
Wheat do,... 

Oats.. . , . : do 

Barley do... . 

Buckwheat ..... .do 

Hay tons.. 

Total. 








gl, 673,000 
283,000 

36,644,000 
864,000 
394,000 
4,485,000 


13.3 
12.3 
29.6 
10.5 
12.3 
30 
1.2 


(jrtl , OJ.U 

1,629,467 
22,994 
765,000 
44,306 
32,073 
149,499 
1,433,504 


48 
■74 
.55 
.32 
.69 
. 67 . 
,72 
10,80 


Q noR Ann 

16,037,280 
155,650 
7,246,080 
596, 160 
263,980 
3,229,200 
18,578,214 


Indiana . 
Illinois.. , 






4, 918,159 




55,192^964 


Indian corn . . .bushels . , 

Wheat do..,. 

Rye .....do.,,, 

Oats...., do.... 

Potatoes ,. .do.... 

Tobacoo. ..... .pounds. . 

Hay. tons.. 








71,400,000 

Of t O-wO, wv 

499,000 

a55,000 
68,000 
3,169,000 
3,718,000 
2,59i;600 


20.0 

xo. o 

11.8 
27.0 
18.0 

8.2 
33 
440 

1.1 


3,509,994 

42,2(i3 
l,a34,923 
10,608 
8,312 
96,034 
8,450 
2,356,000 


.45 
72 
,54 
,29 
,65 
.67 
.95 
.06 
1-0. 47 : 


32,130,000 

269,_460 
8,103,470 
230,750 
45,560 
3,010,5.50 
185,900 
27,134,p5S. 






9, 937,757 




98,345,902 


Indian corn , . .bushels. . 
Rye do..,. 

Buckwheat do. . . , 

Tobacco. ..... .pounds. . 








141,080,000 

*jUf QUI , lA/U 

2.296,000 
108,866,000 
72;^, 000 
,51,000 
4,643,000 
1,494,000 
2,724,879 


~ iTi""" 
15 2 
12.0 
29, 5 
17.5 
9.8 

450 . 
.8 


7,347,915 

191,330 
3, 000,m5 

5,220 
140, 691 
3,320 
3,406,099 


.41 
70 
.49 
,27 
.55 
.63 
.90 
,10 
10.29 


57,842,800 

1,125,040 
29,393,820 
397,650 
32,130 
4,178,700 
149,400 
28,039,005 


Wisconsin. .. ... 

Minnesota 






17,251,389 














Indian com , . .bushels . . 
Wheat ..do. .. 

Oats . ... ........ .do.,.. 

Buckwheat. do .... 

Hay ..tons.. 


2.5,775,000 

2,212,000 
34,855,000 

6,055,000 
257,000 

8,255,000 
11,271,000 

1,399,849 


25,3 

iv. o 

12.2 
24.2 
18.5 
8.5 
75 
1,020 

.8 


1,018,778 

181, 308 
1,440,299 
327,289 
30,250 
110,064 
11, 030 
1,749,811 


.42 

fid 

.48 
.28 
.53 
.57 
.76 
.11 
10.30 


10,825,600 

CS, OOv, OW 

1,061,760 
9,759,400 
3,209,150 
146,490 
6,273^800 
1,239,810 
14,418,445 










Vijf yVif v(-0 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 
Wheat .... — .do.. .. 

Barley do..,. 

Potatoes , . do. , - . 

Total 








18 081 GOO 
36,^99,000 
162,000 
40,636,000 
7,308,000 
53,000 
4,961,000 
69M80 


29. 8 

iiie 

10.0 
30.0 
19,3 

9.3 
77 

1.2 


3,129,208 
16,200 
1,354,532 
378,629 
5,709 
64,424 
494, 4(X) 


.37 

!59 
.^46 
.26 
.46 
.55 
.56 
6.04 


6 fiftO 070 
21,416-410 
74,520 
10,565,360 
8,361,680 
29,150 
2,778.160 
3, 58^411 






D, U4y, OOO 






Indian com. , .bushels. . 

Buckwheat — . . . do. . . . 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 








183,502,000 
26,a37,0GO 
1,881,000 
74,382,000 
4,388,000 
241,000 
7,949,000 
3,060,338 


25, 5 
10.0 
12,7 
30,5 
19.0 
9,7 
55 
.85 


7, 196,148 
2,683,676 

108,738 
2,438,746 

230,946 
24, 854 

144,523 
3,600,398 


.35 

.61 
.44 
.24 
.44 
.67 
,62 
7,36 


64,225,700 
16,370,570 
607,640 
17,851,680 
1 J 930, 720 
161,470 
4,928,i38G 
22,524,088 








16,428,027^ 




128, 600, 248 
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Table showiiig the product of the cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, efe.—Contmiied. 



States. 


Products. 


Quantity 
produced in 
1887. 


Average 

yielcf 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres ni 
each crop. 


Value per 

unit of 
qxiautity. 


Total 
valuation. 




Indian corn, , .bushels, . 
Wheat do 

Buckwheat do — 


140,949,000 
,744,UUu 
537,000 
39,70?^, 000 
160,000 
G9,000 
5,0SO,O(K» 

1,767,350 


22.0 

If? 9 

11.3 
29. n 
18.2 

9.6 
60 
500 

1.2 


6,406,7a5 
47, 551 

1, .358, no 

8,795 
7,214 

8:^, m 

12, 842 
1,472,625 


$0. 37 
,62 

.26 
.50 
,68 
.62 
.10 
8,21 


$52,151,130 
17 201 280 
^241, 650 
10,346, 180 
80,CX)0 
46,920 
3,118,<i00 
642,100 
14,508,302 


ICansos. 






11,110,367 




98,336,162 


Indian com. . .bushels. . 
BucHwheat do.... 


MA K jr# AAA 

70,54r,UOu 
7,607,000 
9(57,000 
40,0^11.000 
(501,000 
21,000 
0,427,000 
1,481,040 


9.0 

9. r, 
26.0 
20.5 

9.8 
69 

1.1 


792. 39-4 
101,750 
1,505,291 
29,301 
2, 142 
108,934 
1,346,400 


fi7 
.61 
.44 
.29 
.43 
.65 
.70 
5.80 


28 322 390 
4,640,270 
425;480 
11,611,890 
258,4;^ 
13,650 
4,498.900 
8,590,032 






9, 129,191 




58,361,042 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 

Wheat do — 

Rye do... . 

Buclcwheat do. . . . 

Potatoes do.... 


Wo, lOU, WKf 

iGjSa^ooo 

891,000 
25,365,000 
3,070,000 
134,000 

l,20i),000 


10.1 
10.8 
27.5 
17.7 

9.3 
70 

1.2 


q OAK -jfco 

1,642,127 
82,480 
922,369 
173, 809 
3,658 
63, 371 
1,008,000 


80 

;53 

.35 
.21 
.37 
.61 
.58 
4.23 


27 945 OCO 
8,790,050 
311,850 
5,326,650 
1,138,120 
20,740 
2,572,880 
5,116,608 


California 






7 760 972 




51,221,898 


Indian corn. . .bushels. . 


4,703,000 
80,429,000 
S89,()00 

16, 000 
5,070,000 
1,509,268 


30.0 
11.0 

9. 5 
26.8 
20. 5 
80 

1.3 


156,752 
2,766,235 
30,409 
81,955 
794, 695 
6^,378 
1,160,975 


.01 

.74 
.80 
.58 
. 52 
,57 
11.50 


2,868,830 
22,517,460 
231,200 
1,273, 680 
8,471,320 
2,88.9,900 
17,856,682 


Rye do — 

Barley do 

Potatoes do ... . 

Hay tons.. 






5,054,3^9 




55,608,972 


Indian corn. . .bushels. . 
Potatoes .........do.... 


10, 100, 000 
20,000 
5,fS47,000 
7(51,000 
11,000 
1,058,000 
656,988 


tit . o 

17. 5 
14.5 
27.3 
21.2 
14.2 
77 
1.4 


r> fi7<^i 

920,026 
1,879 
203,18JJ 
35,890 
774 
13,748 
468, 563 


. .68 
.75 
.40 
.45 
,55 
.52 
11.00 


110 480 
10, 948! 000 
15,000 
2,218,800 
342,450 
6,050 
550,160 
7,215,868 








1,650,2;31 




21,412,808 


Indian corn . . .bushels . . 
Oats .do.... 

1 Hay. tons.. 

Total 


S4.000 
111,000 
196,000 
524,000 
521,000 
250,905 


27.8 
19.9 
24.9 
22.5 

no 


863 
5,570 
7,858 
28,272 
4,733 
193,050 


.62 
.80 
.50: 
.65 
.78 
0.75 


14,880 
88,800 
98,000 
340,600 
406,380 
2,446,900 








235 346 




3, 395, 669 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 

Wheat do. . 

Eye do.... 

Potatoes ..do.... 


„,. \. 






988,000 
2,514,000 
28,000 
1,569,000 
176,000 
867,000 
179,400 


80.0 
21.0 
14.2 
31,0 
2<>.6 
105 

1,2 
■« 


31,267 
119,709 
1,966 
50,617 
6,876 
8,25^3 
149, 500 


.03 
.75 
.78 
.45 
.62 
.56 
10,75 


590,940 
1,885,500 
2i;840 
706.050 
I0t),12t> 
485,520 
1,928,550 








368,193 




5,727,520 
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Table sJiomng theproduot of the cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, eie— Continued. 



States. 


jt rociucfcS, 


Quantitj^ 

\Jl UtlUW'UU. Hi. 

1887. 


Average 

yield 
per acre. 


Number of 

acres iu 
each crox3. 


Value per 
unit ut 
quantity. 


Total 
vaiuatiou. 


Arizona 


Indian com . . .bushels. . 
Wheat do 


50,000 
303,000 
4,52,000 
68,000 
41,769 


19.0 
13.5 
20.0 
4i? 
1,3 


3,111 
22,450 
22, 600 

1,413 
32, 130 


SO. 05 

.60 
.52 
11.00 


^:38,350 
248,460 
271,200 
35,300 
459,459 








81,704 




1,052, 829 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 

Oats .do. . . . 

Buckwheat do 








20,992,000 
52,406,000 
218,000 
37,200,000 
4,ll>4,000 
03,000 
5, 209, 000 


33.0 
14.3 
^13.0 
31,4 
18.3 
14.0 

m 

JL . 0 


636, 120 
3,064,737 
16,750 
1,180,800 
227,000 
4,350 
49, 008 


.35 
.52 
.43 
,25 
.40 
.57 
.43 


7, 347, 200 
27,251,120 

93,740 
9,310,500 
1,001,600 

35,910 
2,239,870 












50 41 4flS 


Indian com , , .bushels . . 
Wheat do.... 

Barley do — 








50,000 
1,120,000 
1,095,000 
408,000 
460,000 


28.2 
17.5 
30.0 
28.7 
102 
1.2 


1,989 
04, 015 
36, 509 
14,211 

4, 505 
141,244 


,60 
.77 

,45 
.50 
.30 
0. 50 


38,600 
802,400 
492,750 
204,000 
165,600 
1 101 705 








2(i2 473 






Indian com . . .bushels. . 
Oats do..,. 

Hay tons.. 

Total 








25,000 
1,760,000 
1,800,000 

78,000 
491,000 

AO\Jj vvlf 


27.5 
18.0 
31.0 
22.0 
110 


908 
97,780 
00, 180 
3,4,58 
4,400 
181 545 


.60 
.70 
,45 
,50 
,04 
18. 50 


15,000 
1,837,000 
839,700 
48, 080 
314, MO 








348, 343 




5 736 349 


Indian corn . . .bushels. . 
Total ........ 








970,000 
l,221,t>00 

302,000 
02; 000 
74,000 
39,812 


10.0 

15.0 
23.5 
18.4 
71 
1.2 


51,050 
81,372 
15,389 
3,309 
1,050 
32,700 


.72 
.90 
.40 
.68 
,60 
10,25 


096, 4(X) 
1,098,900 

106,520 
35,900 
87,000 

402,948 


Utali 






184,990 




2,430,728 


Indian corn . . .bushels. , 
Total 








285,000 
1,971,000 
19,000 

780.000 

000,000 
1,088,000 

194,702 


21.0 
19.0 

8.3 
2G.5 
22.2 
90 

1.2 


13, 197 
103,738 
2,287 
29, 058 
29,750 
12,084 
102,302 


,75 
* .61 

.47 
.43 
.58 
.30 
0.90 


213,750 
1,202,310 
8, 930 
337,980 
382,800 
391,080 
1,348,858 


Washington . » . . 






353,010 




3,881,308 


Indian coiti . . .bushels. . 
Wheat do.... 

Barlev do 
Potatoes do.... 








74,000 
8,345,000 
18,000 

0, Ov)V, vW 

777 000 
1,2181000 
287, 684 


21.9 
18,0 
12.4 

25 0 

1.3 


3,;375 
403, 010 
1,454 
y J. , Kfio 
31,089 
11,381 
221 , 257 


.67 
.67 

.70 

.49 

.45 
9. 00 


49,580 
5,591,150 
13,680 

1 4RQ %?\(\ 

880,780 
548,100 
2, < 61,280 






823,211 




10,826,886 


Oats .... .....do.,.. 








88,000 
l:i3,000 
140,094 


30,1 
100 
1.25 


2,921 
1,332 
116,875 


.45 
.68 
9.50 


89,000 
77, 140 
1,887,898 










121,128 




1,504,633 
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Summary for each State, shoioing the product, area, and value of each crop for 1S81, 



states and Territories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Ehocie Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 

Geoi'ffia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia..,, 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

BUnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska , 

Calif omia 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Corn. 



Bushels, • Acres, 



1,132,000 
l,3i>3,0a) 
2,20-Lm 
S, 124,000 
414,000 
1,977,000 
S:i,410,000 
10,400,000 
44,905,000 
4,832,000 
19,415,000 
37,680,000 
35,830, 000 
15,013,000 
32,007,000 
4,810,000 
33,522,000 
32,033,000 
18,022,000 
76,490,000 
41,307,000 
75,204,000 
12.510,000 
57,840,000 
73,797,000 
18,930,000 
71,400,000 
141,080,000 
25,775,000 
18,081,000 
188, 502, 000 
140,949,000 
70,547,000 
93,150,000 
4,703,000 
182,000 
24,000 
938,000 
59,000 
20,992,000 
50,000 
25,000 
970,000 
285,000 
74,000 



Total 



1,456,161,000 



32, 165 
38,578 
02,091 
59,997 
12,940 
68,140 
709,406 
13^10, 800 
1,394,501 
216,595 
* 719, 073 
2, 153, 120 
2,673, 910 
1,501,322 
2, 915, 140 
4;>4,306 
2,464,82r 
1,880,319 
1,001,226 
4,499,405 
2, 068, 349 
3,497,848 
658,755 
3,160,668 
2,805,961 
841,316 
3, 569,994 
7,347,915 
1,018,778 
606,756 
7,196,148 
6,406,785 
5,242,979 
3, 805, 158 
156,752 
6,678 
863 
31,267 
3,111 
036, 120 
1,989 
908 
51,056 
13,197 
3,375 



Value. 



72,892,720 



$769,760 
912, 870 

1,498,720 

1,486,800 
289, 800 

1,324,590 
13,a43,700 

5,723,;300 
22,452,500 

1,862, 760 

8,736,750 
17,709, 600 
21,139,700 

9,308,060 
20,202,210 

3,419, 360 
18,101,880 
17,295,490 

0, 191,220 
39,009,900 
20.683,500 
37,602,000 

0,758,640 
30,C>55,200 
35,422,560 

9,086,400 
32, 130,000 
57,842,800 
10,825,600 

6,689.970 
64,225,700 
52,151,130 
28,322,390 
27,945,000 

2,808,830 

14,880 
590, 940 

38,350 
7,347,200 

m, 600 

15,000 
098, 400 
213,750 

49,680 



Wheat. 



Bushels, 



110,000 
320,000 
16,000 



37,000 
10,137,000 
1,459,000 
13,785,000 
929,000 
5,797,000 
4,832,000 
5,094,000 
1,2:53,000 
2,522,000 



1,305,000 
313,000 



5,450,000 
2,200,000 
9.595,000 
21840,000 
11,113,000 
a5, 805, 000 
21,672,000 
37,828,000 
36,8(31,000 
13,06:^,000 
3(3,299,000 
26,837,000 
27, 744,000 
7, 607,000 
10,585,000 
30,429,000 

111,000 
2,514,000 

303,000 
52,406,000 
1,120,000 
1,760,000 
1,221,000 
1,971,000 
8,345,000 



Acres. 



39,460 
10,485 
21,351 
1,080 



2, 171 
666,883 

1,421,151 
94,790 
562, 886 
6;55,838 
717,442 
192,037 
382,094 



207,115 
41,770 



Value. 



8505,050 
114,400 
307,200 
16,000 



36,630 
8,312,340 
1,269,3:30 
11,165,850 
780,360 
4,811,510 
3, 913, 920 
4,482,720 
1,220,070 
2,395,900 



640,100,770 



450,329,000 



544, 977 

231,857 
1,199,400 

;302, 177 
1,089, 493 
2,7-40,087 
1,629,467 
2,802,083 
2,425,092 
1.268,208 
3,129,208 
2, 088,676 
1,712,003 

792,394 
1,042,127 
2,760,235 

920,026 
5,570 

119,709 
22,450 
3, 664,787 
64,015 
97,786 
81,372 

103,738 

463,610 



37,641,783 



1,278, 900 
297,350 



4,:36O,000 
1,877,800 
7, 888, J 50 
2,158,400 
8,112,490 
26,921, 250 
16,037,280 
27, 236, 160 
25» 802,700 
8, 360, 320 
21,416,410 
16,370,570 
17,201,280 
4, 640, 270 
8,790,050 
.22,517,460 
10,948,000 
88,800 
1,885,500 
248,460 
27,251,120 
862, 400 
1,337, 600 
1,0^)8,900 
1,202,310 
6, 59^,150 



310,612,960 



Bye. 



States and Territories. 



Bushels. Acres, 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island . . . , 

Connecticut. 

New York 

New Jei-sey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Marj^land , 

Virginia, . , 

North Carolina 
South Carolina.. . 

Georgia 

Florida — 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , , . , 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 



30,000 
34,000 
76,000 

245,000 
14,000 

353,000 
!, 533, 000 

994,000 
,429,000 
6,000 

265,000 

337, 000 

395, 000 
45,000 

1:38,000 



3:3,000 
8,000 
7,000 
53,000 
39, 0(H) 
212,000 
116,000 



2,433 
8, 179 
5,976 
23,550 
1,345 
29,:381 
2134,506 
103,518 
394, 135 
857 
30,443 
51,840 
68, 173 
8,451 
27', 627 



6,362 
1,220 
1,275- 
6,098 
4,582 
37,221 
18,468 



Value. 



$25,500 
28,560 
.52,440 

181,300 
10,780 

243,570 
1,545,130 

576,520 
1,920,240 
3,3G0 

146,750 

185,350 

316,000 
40,500 

124,200 



:31,350 
7,200 
5,950 

37, 100 

;3l,200 
150,520 

69,600 



Oats. 



Bushels. 



Acres. 



2,684,000 
965,000 
2,736,000 
703,000 
165,000 
1,088,000 
33,208,000 
;3, 221, 000 
33,921,000 
458,000 
2,438,000 
11,095,000 
8,504,000 
4,607,000 
7,044,000 
761,000 
4,643,000 
4,410,000 
498,000 
12.193,000 
4,710,000 
9,225,000 
2,531,000 



93,205 

;33,749 
107,723 

"24,752 
6,353 

39,417 
1,413,088 
138,830 
1,330,284 

21,623 
117,798 
6.o2,665 
654,116 
397, 198 
612,561 

52,496 
422, 101 
358,551 

36,861 
580,614 
269,125 
645,086 
142,207 



Value. 



$1,127,280 

414,950 
1,094,400 

302,290 
70,950 

456,960 
12,286,960 
1,159,560 
11,872, 850 

151,140 

804,540 
3,883,250 
3,741,760 
2,718,130 
4,085,520 

456,000 
2,692,940 
2,513,700 

263,940 
4,511,410 
1,884,000 
3,505,500 

885,850 
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Summary for each State, showing product, area, and vahiefor 1887— Continued. 





Rye. 


Oatg. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Value. 




Onfi AAA 

651,000 
283,000 
lyy, uui/ 

162,000 
1,381,000 

on ^ , UOU 

967, 000 
891,000 
289,000 
20,000 


52,470 
22,994 

It) If ooU 

1K1 QrtQ 
ioi, OUO 

16,200 
108,736 

101,750 
82,480 
30,409 
1,379 


377,580 
155,650 

1, Uui, fV\J 

74,520 
60?, 640 
»4i,0')U 
425,480 
311,850 
231,200 

15,000 


8,847,000 
30,098,000 
22,644,000 
27,943,000 
108,866,000 
34,855,000 
40,636,000 
74,382,000 
39,793,000 
40,041,000 
25,365,000 
2,196,000 
5,547,000 
196,000 
1,569,000 
37,266,000 
1,095,000 
1,866,000 
362,000 
786,000 
3,369,000 
88,000 


491,496 
1,003,278 
765,000 
1,034,923 
3, 690,385 
1,440,299 
1,354,532 
2,438,746 
1,358,119 
1,505,291 
922,369 
81,955 
203,183 
7,&58 
50, 617 
1,186,800 
36,509 
60, 180 
15,389 
29,658 
91,045 
2,921 


$3,007,980 
9,631,360 
7,246,080 
8, 103,470 
29,303,820 
9,759,400 
10,565,360 
17,851,680 
10,346,180 
11,611,890 
5,326,650 
1,273,680 
2,218,800 
98,000 
706,050 
9,316,500 
492,750 
839,700 
166,520 
337,980 
1,482,360 
39,600 


Ohio 






Illinois 










Kansas 


Nebraska 


Califoruia 




Nevada 




28,000 
218,000 


1,966 
16,750 


21,840 
93,740 






















Utah 


19,666 
18,000 


2,267 
1,464 


8,9130 
13,680 














20,693,000 


2,053,447 


11,288,140 


659,618,000 


25,920,906 


200,699,790 




States and Territories. 


Barley. 


Buckwheat. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Value. 




A nr^Q 
./xi.'X t3a. 


V£lAu6. 


Maine 


230,000 
85,000 

260,000 
75,000 
19,000 
14,000 
0,73^^,000 


11,206 
3, 867 
11,711 
3, 313 
840 
638 
340,028 


$160,130 
58,050 
169,000 
54,750 
13, 680 
9,520 
4,578,440 


380,000 
71,0Q0 

283,000 
77,000 


21,132 
4,880 
18,041 
' 5!387 


$216,000 
39,760 
155,650 
52,300 


Wftw Wamnshirft 


Vermont 


IVEassachusetts 


Rhode Island 


ConnBcticut. ... 


117,000 
4,130,000 

426,000 
3,266,000 


10,974 
317,663 

36,084 
274,445 


74,880 
2,188,900 
251,340 
1,828,960 


New York 


New Jersey 




485,000 


27, 22:^ 


329,800 












131,000 
198,000 
57,000 


10,894 
2i3,035 
7,088 


70,740 
118,800 
34,200 




20,000 
3,000 


1,174 
287 


14, 600 
2,250 








19,000 


1,531 


14,680 


























































Texas 


107,000 


3,233 


59,i)20 








Arkansas 








Tennessee 


39,000 
13,000 
247,000 
581,000 
80i,000 
35$, 000 
72;5,0O0 
6,055,000 
7,308,000 
4,388,000 
160,000 
601,000 
3,076,000 
16,291,000 
761,000 
524,000 
176,000 
452,000 
4,154,000 
408,000 
78,000 
62,000 
660,000 
777,000 


3, 174 
584 
13,500 
28,3;34 
44, m 
19,698 
41,337 
827,289 
378,629 
2;^0, 946 
8,795 
29,301 
173,809 
794,695 
35,890 
23,272 
6,876 
22, 600 
227,000 
14,211 
3,458 
' 8,369 
29,750 
81,089 


22,2:^ 
7,150 
128,440 
395,080 
596, 160 
230,750 
397, 650 
3, 209,150 
3,361,680 
1,930,720 
' 80,000 
258,430 
1,138,120 
8,471,320 
1342,450 
340,000 
109, 120 
271,200 
1,661,600 
204,000 
43,080 
35,960 
382,800 
380,780 


41,000 
298,000 


5,515 
39,r24 


.24,600 
190,720 


West Virginia 


Kentucky 


Ohio 


107,000 

394,000 
68,000 
61,000 

257,000 
53,000 

241,000 
69,000 
21,000 
34,000 


11,079 

82,073 
8,312 
5,220 

30,259 
5,709 

24,854 
7,214 
2, 142 
3,658 


72,760 
263, 980 
45,560 
32,130 
146,490 
29,150 
161,470 
46,920 
13,650 
20,740 


Michigan 


Indiana ............. » . 


Illinois * 


Wificonsin 








Kansas 


Nebraska 


CaUf ornia . » . 




11,000 


774 


6,050 






















63,000 


4,350 


a5,910 


Idaho 


















Utah 
















Total 








50,812,000 


2,901,953 


29,464,390 


10,844,000 


910,506 


6,122,320 
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Summary for each State, showing product, area, and value for 1887— Gontinued. 



states and Territories, 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 

Vei^mont 

Massachusetts , , . 
Rhode Island .... 

Connecticut 

New York. 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware ......... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina, . . 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia . . , . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Micliigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona , 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah , 

Washington 

Wyoming 



Total . 



Potatoes, 



Bushels. 



4,438,000 
1,210,000 
2,258,000 
2,a'>0,000 
522,000 
2,349,000 
23, 327,000 
2,707,000 
10,670,000 
283,000 
1,32:3,000 
1,894,000 
1,114,000 
212,000 
486,000 
1;J2,000 
' C53,000 
475,000 
381,000 
587,000 
758,000 
1,960,000 
1,422,(X)0 
2, 297,000 
4,707,000 
4,485,000 
3,169,000 
4,643,000 
8,255,000 
4, 901,000 
7,949,000 
5,030,000 
6,427,000 
4,436,000 
6,070,000 
1,058,000 
021,000 
807,000 
68,000 
5,209,000 
400,000 
491,000 
74, 000 
1,088,000 
1,218,000 
133)000 



Acres. 



Value, 



134, 103,000 



68,239 
28,956 
37,032 
a5,608 
6,688 
32,172 
363,433 
41,301 
194, 105 
4,224 
20,994 
35,741 
21,427 
4,148 
9,355 
2,196 
9,541 
8,6^12 
6,930 
10,862 
12,6?^ 
30,326 
2?',8a5 
51,051 
156,904 
149,499 
90,034 
140,691 
110,004 
64,424 
144,523 
83,833 
108,934 
08,371 
63,378 
18,743 
4,7:^:3 
8,258 
1,418 
49,008 
4,505 
4, 466 
l,a)0 
12,084 
11,881 
1,332 



8,867,322 



S3, 060, 840 
1,03:5,600 
1,603,180 
2, 162,000 
469,800 
2,114,100 
14,462,740 
2,019,910 
7,473,200 
149, 990 
727, 650 
1,155,310 
667,260 
201,400 
437,400 
132,000 
503,2;^0 
413,2i)0 
340,710 
540,040 
530, 600 
1,297,560 
1,094,940 
1,906,510 
4,283,370 
8,229,200 
3,010, 550 
4, 178,700 
6,273,800 
2,778,160 
4,928,380 
3,118.600 
4,498,<,)00 
2,572,880 
2,889,900 
560,160 
406,380 
485,520 
a5,360 
2,239,870 
165, (KK) 
314,240 
87,000 
391,080 
548,100 
77,140 



Hay. 



Tons, 



1,443,872 
754,069 

1,252,225 
770,702 
115,892 
632,114 

5,818,900 
616,989 

8,422,873 
66,820 
404,906 
434, 063 
159,750 
35,400 
47,520 



91,606,740 



47,5i>4 
52,920 
77, 364 
173,640 
67,338 
312,594 
428,509 
374, 695 
8,088,764 
1,720,205 
2, 591,600 
2,724, 879 
1,399, 849 
598, 280 
3,060,3:^8 
1,767,150 
1,483,040 
1,209,000 
1,509,208 
655,988 
250, 965 
179,400 
41,769 
607, 7.50 
169,493 
236,009 
39, 312 
194,762 
287,6t^i 
146,094 



Acres. 



Value. 



1,312,611 
6a5,517 

1,043,521 
642,252 
105,356 
574,649 

5,a59,913 
493, 591 

2,7'38.298 
55:683 
323^925 
362,219 
138,913 
30,000 
39,600 



41,454,458 



40, 300 
37,800 
.55, 260 
132,031 
44,106 
2(54,910 
389, 554 
325, 822 
2,573,970 
1,433,504 
2,356,000 
3, 406,099 
1,749, 811 
494, 400 
3,600,398 
1,472,625 
1,346,400 
1,008,000 
1,360,976 
468,568 
193, 050 
149,500 
32.130 
467,500 
141,244 
181,545 
32,760 
162,802 
221,257 
116,875 



37,064,739 



$10,084,734 
7,917,725 
11,946,227 
12,177,0t»2 
1,941,191 
9,292,076 
62,611,864 
7,798,741 
38,712,694 
801,840 
4. 636,174 
4,450,949 
1,688,558 
415,950 
708,998 



084,778 
602.230 
750,431 
1,716,400 
569,046 
3,2^,978 
3,986,134 
4,496,340 
81,659,881 
18,678,214 
27,134,052 
28,089,005 
14,418,445 
3, 5^53,411 
22,524,088 
14,608,302 
8,590,0:52 
6,116,608 
17,866,582 
7.235,868 
2,446,909 
1,928,550 
469,469 
2,467,465 
3,101,706 
8, 186. 122 
402,948 
1,848,858 
2,761,^ 
1,387,893 



413,440,288 



States and Territories, 


Tobacco. 


Cotton. 


Pounds. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Bales. 


Acres. 


Value. 




3,511,000 
9,178,000 
7,628,000 
40,213,000 
26,6aS,000 
79,408,000 
29,155,000 


2,464 
6,198 
5,775 
28,321 
41,697 
132,;^16 
60,113 


.$596,904 

i,:eii,745 

876,6^15 
6,031,955 
1,463,148 
6,352,608 
2,915,481 










































36,134 
443,581 
595,3-12 
947, 158 
66,179 
842,880 

1,062,707 
504, 6J^ 

1,584,131 
611,010 
316, 646 


40,334 
1,066,801 
1,622,185 
2,941,486 

262,010 
2,809,599 
2,548,074 
1,066,854 
8,960,327 
l,3a8,658 

856,790 


$038,261 
17,762,112 
24,348,584 
89,888,618 
1,829,888 
35,881,402 
43,872,200 
20,917,691 
66,680,884 
25,495,761 
13,188,806 


North Carolina 






















































1,228,000 
26,254,000 

2,2io;ooo 

115,896,000 
19,240,000 
3,718,000 
1,404,000 
11,271,000 
6,421,000 

2,816,000 


2,861 
45,659 

3, 958 
196,434 
31,284 

8,450 

8,320 
11,050 
12,842 

0,548 


396,435 
2, 756; 662 








13,907,527 
1,781,569 
185,900 
149,400 
1,239,.810 
642,100 

887,877 








Ohio 


































29,729 


78,284 


1,207,889 


All other States and 
Territories, includ- 
ing Missouri for cot- 


Total 


386,240,000 


598,620 


40,977,259 


7,020,209 


18,641,007 


291,045,346 
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slioiving the average yield per acre and price per bushel, pound, or ton of 
farm products for the year ISBl , 



states and TerrU 
tories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire , 

Vermont 

Massachusetts , . . 
Rhode Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia — . — 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lotiisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. . . 

Kentuclty 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico . . . 

Utah 

Washington — 
Wyoming 



Cora. 



Bush- 
els. 



Price 
per 
bushel. 



Wheat. 



Bush- 
els. 



Average 



35.3 
34.3 
35.5 
35.4 
32,0 

m,Q 

38.0 
30.0 
32,2 
20.0 
27.0 
17.5 
13.4 
10.0 
11.0 
10,6 
13. (i 
17.3 
18.0 
17.0 
20.0 
21.5 
19.0 
18.3 
20.3 
22.5 
^,0 
19.2 
25.3 
29,8 
25.5 
22.0 
14.0 
24.1 
80,0 
27,3 
27.8 
30.0 
19.0 
38.0 
28.2 
27.5 
19.0 
21.6 
21.9 



SO. m 

.69 

,08 

.70 

.70 

.67 

.57 

.55 

.50 

.43 

.45 

.47 

.59 

.62 

.68 

,71 

.54 

.53 

,51 

.51 

.50 

.50 

.54 

.53 

.48 

.48 

,45 

.41 

.42 

,37 

.35 

.37 

.37 

.30 

.61 

. 04 

.62 

.63 

.65 

,35 

,00 

.60 

.72 

.75 

.67 



12. g 
10.6 
15.0 
14.8 



17,0 
15,2 
10.2 
9.7 
9.8 
10.3 
7,6 
7.1 
6.4 
6.0 



Price 
per 
bushel. 



Eye. 



$1.05 
1.04 
.96 
1,00 



8.3 
7.5 



.441 



Stat^ and TeiTi- 
tories. 


Buckwheat. 


Bush- 
els. 


Price 
per 
bushel. 


New Hampshire . 
Massachusetts . . . 


18.0 
14,5 
15.7 
14.3 


$0. 57 
.56 
. 55 
.68 


Pennsylvania .... 


10.7 
13,0 
11.8 
11.9 


.64 
.53 
.59 
.56 


North Carolina.. . 


12.0 
8.6 
8,0 


.54 
.60 
.60 





















10.0 
9.9 
.8.0 
9,4 
10,2 
13. 1 
18.3 
13.5 
15.2 
10.8 
11.6 
10.0 
16,2 
9.6 
^10.1 
11.0 
17.5 
19.9 
2J,0 
13,5 
14.3 
17.5 
18.0 
15.0 
19.0 
18.0 



,99 
.82 

,87 
,81 
.84 
.83 
.81 
.88 
.99 
.95 



.98 
.95 



Bush- 
els. 



12.3 
10.7 
12.7 
10.4 
10.4 
12.0 
10.8 
9.6 
8.7 
7.0 
8.7 
6.5 
5.8 
5. 3 
5.0 



12.1 



.80 
.82 
.77 
.76 
.73 
.75 
.74 
.72 
.70 
.64 
.59 
.61 
.62 
.61 
.53 
.74 
.68 
,80 
.75 
.82 
,52 
.77 
.76 
.90 
.61 
.67 



,681 



.5.2 
6.6 
5.5 
8.7 
8.5 
5.7 
6.3 
9.4 
12,4 
12. 3 
11.8 
12,0 
12.2 
10.0 
12.7 
11.3 
9. 5 
10.8 
9.5 
14.5 

'ii2 

"iio 



Price 
per 
bushel 



SO. 85 
.84 
.69 
.74 
.77 
.69 
.61 
.58 
.56 
.56 
.55 
.55 
.80 
.90 
.90 



Oats. 



Barley. 



Bush- 
els, 



8.3 
12.4 



10.1 



,95 

.90 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.71 

.60 

.60 

.58 

.55 

.54 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.44 

.45, 

,44 

.35 

.80 



.78 

.43 



Price 
per 
bushel 



.47 
.76 



28.8 
28. 6 
25.4 
28.4 
26.0 
27.6 
2:3.5 
23.2 
25.5 
21.2 
20.7 
17,0 
13,0 
11.6 
11.5 
14.5 
11.0 
12.3 
13.5 
21.0 
17.-5 
14.3 
17.8 
18,0 
80.0 
29.6 
27.0 
29.5 
24,2 
30.0 
30.5 
29.3 
26.6 
27,5 
26.8 
27. 3 
24.9 
31.0 

"31*4' 
30.0 
31.0 
28.5 
26, 5 
87.0 
30.1 



.545 



25.4 



.42 
,43 
.40 
.43 
.43 
.42 
.37 
.36 

.a5 

.33 
.33 

,m 

.44 
.59 
.58 
.00 
.68 
.57 
.53 
.37 
.40 
.38 
.35 
.34 
.32 
.32 
.29 
.27: 
.28 
.20 
M 
.20 
.29 
.21 
.58 
.40 
.50 
.45 

' '25 
.45 
.46 
.46 
.43 
.44 
.45 



Bush- 
els. 



21.3 
22.0. 
22.2 
22.6 
22,6 
21.9 
19.8 



17,8 



17.0 
10.5 



12.4 



,304, 



13.0 



12.8 
22.3 
18.8 
20.5 
19.5 
18.0 
17.5 
18.5 
19.8 
19.0 
18.2 
20.5 
17.7 
20.5 
21.2 
22.5 
25.0 
20.0 
18,8 
28.7 
22.6 
18.4 
22.2 
25.0 



Price 
per 
bushel. 



$0.07 
.69 
.65 
,73 
.72 
.68 



.73 
.75 



.77 



.56 



.57 

.55 

,5^ 

.08 

.69 

.65 

.55 

.53 

,46 

.44 

.,50 

.43 

.37 

.52. 

.45 

.65 

.62 

,60 

.40 

.50 

,m 

,58 
.68 
.49 



19.6 



.519 



Potatoes. 



Bush- 
els. 



65 
42 
60 
66 
78 
73 
66 
67 
55 
67 
63 
53 
52 
51 
52 
60 
58 



Hay. 



Price 
per 
bushel. 



$0.69 
,85 
.71 
.92 
.90 
.90 
.62 
.73 
.70 
.53 
.55 
.61 
.59 
.95 
.90 
1.00 
.91 



Tons. 



1.1 
1.1 

1.2 

1,2 

1.1 

1.1 

1,15 

1.25 

1,25 

1.2 

i.25 

1.20 

1.15 

1,18 

1.2 



Price 
per 
ton. 



Tobacco, 



Pounds, 



Price 
per 
pound, 



$11.14 
10,50 
9.64 
15^80 
16.75 
14.70 
10.7-6 
12. 64 
11.81 
12.00 
11.45 
10,24 
10.57 
11.75 
14.92 

14.' 40 



1,425 



1,480 
1,320 



^0. 17 



Cotton. 



Bales. 



Pounds. 



Price 
per 
pound. 



1,430 

'63S 
600 
485 



.14^ 
.115 



.15 

".'65.5 
.08 
,10 



.40 

. 41 e 

.367 
,322 
.252 
.30 



184 
191 
172 
154 
81 
149 



go. 086 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.086 
,036 
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Table shoiving the average yield, etc, , of farm products for the year 1687— Continueci. 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiseoasin . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouil 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico... 

Utah 

Washington. . , . 
Wyoming 



Buckwheat. 



Bush- 
els. 



Price 
per 
bushel. 



7 A 



Average , 



9.7 
12.3 
8.2 
9.8 
8.5 
9,8 
9,7 
9.0 
9.8 
9.3 



14.3 



14.5 



n.9 



$0. m 

.04 



.68 
.07 
,07 
.03 
.5? 
,55 
.07 
.08 
.05 
.61 



.57 



Potatoes. 



.505 



Bush- 
els. 


J. rice 
per 
ousnei. 


ions. 


irrice 
per 
ton. 




55 


— 
$0, 87 


1.4 


S11.38 


55 


.91 


1.4 


9,70 


54 


.9jJ 


1.3 


10.00 


00 


.70 


1.3 


9. 75 


50 


.00 


1.18 


10.40 


51 


.77 


I.l 


9,30 


45 


.83 


1.15 


12.00 


80 


.91 


1.2 


10.25 


30 


.72 


1.2 


10. 80 


33 


.95 


1.1 


10.47 




,90 


.8 


10, 29 


75 


.70 


.8 


10.30 


77 


.50 


1.2 


6.04 


55 


.02 


.85 


7.36 


GO 


,,02 


1.2 


8. 21 


59 


.70 


1.1 


5.80 


70 


.58 


1.2 


4.23 


80 


,57 


1.3 


11.50 




52 


1.4 


11 f¥) 
J. i . \jyj 


no 


!78 


1,H 


9.75 


105 


.50 


1.2 


10.75 


4H 


.52 


1.3 


11.00 


105 


.43 


1.3 


4. 00 


102 


.30 


1.2 


0. 50 


no 


.04 


l.B 


13.50 


71 


.50 


1.2 


10.25 


90 


,30 


1.2 


6.90 


107 


.45 


1.3 


9,60 


100 


.58 


1.25 


9.50 


5C.9 


.082 


1.10 


9.97 



Hay. 



Tobacco. 



Pounds. 



520 
575 
560 
690 
615 



440 
450 
1,020 



500 



430 



Price 
per 
pound. 



.16 
. 105 
.127 
.12 
.09 



.05 
.10 
.11 



.10 



Cotton. 



Bales. 



.417 
.473 
.40 
.44 

.37 



645,2 .106 



Price 
Pounds, I per 
pound. 

I 



200 
228 
.202 
210 
181 



.38 



.086 

.083 

.085 



182 



183 



.085 



.085 



Table showing the average cash value per acre of farm products for the year 1887, 



states and Terri- 
tories. 



Haine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . , 
Rhode Island . , . . 

Connecticut 

New York. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania , . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia, . 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina. 

Georgia , .. 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

IjOuisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , . 

Kansas , . ; . . . 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon... 



Com. 



$23.93 
23.66 
24.14 
24.78 
22.39 
22.78 
18.81 
16.50 
16.10 
8,60 
12.15 
8.23 
7.91 
6.20 
6.93 
7.53 
7,34 
9. 17 
9. 18 
8.07 
10.00 
10.75 
10,26 
9.70 
12.62 
10.80 
9.00 
7.87 
10.63 
11.03 
8.93 
8. 14 
5.40 
7.23 
■18.30 
17.46 



Wheat. 



$12.80 
10,91 
14. 39 
14. 81 



16.87 
12.40 
8.87 
7.86 

8.55 
6.16 
6.25 
0,34 
6.27 



6.17 
7. 12 



8.00 
8.12 
6.16 
7. 14 
7,45 
9.82 
9.84 
9.72 

10.64 
6.59 
6.84 
C.IO 

10,04 
5. 86 
5. 35 
8.14 

11.90 



Ryo. 



S10.48 
8. 98 
8.78 
7.70 
8, 01 
8.29 
6.59 
5.57 
4. 87 
3, 92 
4.79 
8.58 
4.64 
4. 79 
4. 50 



4,93 
5,90 
4.67 
6.08 
6.81 
4.04 
3.77 
5. 64 
7.20 
6.77 
6,38 
5.88 
5. 86 
4. 60 
5.59 
5.08 
4.18 
3.78 
7. 60 
10.88 



Oats. 



$12.09 
12.30 
10.16 
12.21 
11.17 
11,59 
8.70 
8.35 
8.93 
6,99 
6.83 
5.95 
5.72 
6.84 
6.67 
8.70 
6.38 
7.01 
7.16 
7.77 
7.00 
5.43 
6.23 
0. 12 
9.60 
9.47 
7.83 
7.96 
6,78 
7.80 
7. ,^2 
7.62 
7.71 
5.77 
15, 54 
10.92 



Barley. 



$14.29 
1.5.21 
14.43 
16.53 
16.29 
14,92 
13.46 



12. 11 



Buck 
wheat. 



12.44 
7,84 



9.66 



$10.25 
8,15 
8.03 
9,72 



6.82 
6.89 
6.97 
6.66 



6.49 
5.16 
4.83 



7.28 




7.00 


4,46 


12.24 


4.80 


9.51 




13.94 


6.57 


13.46 


8.23 


11.71 


5,48 


9.62 


6. 16 


9.81 


4.84 


8.88 


5.11 




6.50 


9. 10 


6.50 


.8.82 


6.37 


6. .55 


5.67 


10. 66 




9.54 


7.82 



Potatoes. 



$44.85 
;55.70 
42.60 
60.72 
70.25 
65.71 
40.92 
48. 91 
38. 50 

34.66 
a2.33 
30,67 
48. 55 
46.76 
60. 11 
52.74 
47,82 
50.03 
49.72 
41,98 
32.99 
89.27 
37. 35 
27.30 
21.00 
31.35 
29.70 
57.00 
43. 12 
34. 10 
37.20 
41.30 
40.60 
45. 60 
40.03 



Hay. 



$12.25 
11.55 
11.45 
18,96 
18.43 
16. 17 
12.37 
15.80 
14.14 
14.40 
14.31 
12.29 
12. 16 
13.87 
17.90 



16.99 
15. 93 
13.58 
13.00 
12,68 
12.27 
10.23 
13.80 
12.30 
12.96 
11,62 
8.23 
8.24 
7.25 
6.26 

9. m 
6. as 

5,08 
14.95 
15.40 



To- 
bacco, 



211,64 
151.80 



214. 50 



a5.09 
48.00 
48. 50 



83.20 
60.37 
71,12 
70.80 
55.35 



22,00 
45.00 
112.20 



50.00 



Cot- 
ton. 



$15.82 
16.65 
16.01 
13.39 
6.97 
12,77 
17. 21 
19.61 
16.80 
18,86 
15.41 



'15,44 
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Table showmg average cash value per acre of farm products for 1887, —Continued. 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Nevada 

Colorado . . . . 

Arizona . 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico . 

Utah 

Washington . 
Wyoming . . . 



General average ♦ 



Corn, 



Wheat. 



$17.24 
18.90 
12.33 
11.65 
16.89 
16.52 
13.68 
16. 

14.69 



§15.94 
15, 75 
11.07 
7.44 
13. 47 
13.68 
13.50 
11.59 
13.06 



8,25 



Rye. 



$11.11 



5.60 



3,90 
9.41 



5.49 



Oats. 



S12.47 
13.95 



7.a5 
13.50 
13.95 
10.82 
11.40 
16.28 
13. 56 



7.74 



Barley. 



$14.64 
15.87 
12.00 
7.32 
14.36 
12.63 
10.67 
12. 87 
12.25 



10.15 



Buck- 
Wheat. 



$8.28 



Potatoes. 



$85.86 
58.79 
25.02 
45.15 
36.76 
70. 36 
35.24 
82.41 
48. 16 
57. 91 



6,72 



38.^ 



Hay. 



gl2,68 
12.90 
14.80 
6.28 
7.80 
17.55 
12.30 
8.28 
12.48 
11,88 



10.98 



To- 
bacco. 



$51.60 



Cot- 
ton, 



68.45 



15.61 



General summary showing the estimated quantities, number of acres^ a/ad aggre- 
gate value of the crops of the farm in 1887, 



Products, 


Quantity 
produced. 


Number 
of acres. 


Value. 


Total *. 


3,456, 161,000 
456,329,000 
20,693,000 
659,618,000 
56,812,000 
10, 844, OCX) 
134, 103,000 


72,392,720 
37,641,78?i 

2,053,447 
25,920,906 

2,901,953 
910,506 

2,357,322 


$646,106,770 
310,612, 960 
11,283, 140 
200,699,790 
29,464,300 
6,122,320 
91,506,740 




144,178,687 


1,295,796,110 






III 


5D8>620 
37,664,739 
18,641,067 


40,077,259 
418,440,283 
293,045,;346 




201,083,063 


2,041,358,998 







Table shoioing the average yield and cash value per acre, and price per unit of 
quoAitity of farm products for the year 1887. 



Products. 



Indian corn .bushels. . 

Wheat .do. . . . 

Rye do,, 

Oats do. , . , 

Barley :. .do. . 



5 Average yield per 
acre. 


Average price per 
unit of quantity. 


1 Average value 
j per acre. 


Products. 


Average yield per 
' acre. 


ll 
1^ 

m 
<^ 


Average value 
per acre. 


20.1 


$0,444 


$8.93 


Buckwheat. . 


. .bushels. . 


11.9 


$0,565 


S6.72 


12.1 


.681 


8.25 




do.... 


56. 9 


.682 


38.82 


10.1 


.545 


5.49 


Tobacco . . . 


. . .pounds. . 


645.2 


.106 


68,45 


25.4 


.304 


7.74 , 


Hay 


tons. . 


1.10 


9.97 


10,08 


19.6 


.519 


10.15 \ 

i 


Cotton 




183 


.085 


15.61 
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FARM AFIMALS. 

' NUMBERS, 

Tlie tendency to increased attention to liorse-breediiig wliicli has 
been so noticeable iii recent years is still progressive. The low value 
of cattle stimulates renewed attention to horses. Improvement in 
qiiality is quite as apparent as inGrease of numbei*s. The popularity 
of the large French and English breeds is unabated. Enlarged 
demand for dratight horses, locally , is caused by activity in railroad 
building. It is gratifying to notice that in some parts of the South, 
where manufacturing has been introduced or extended, there has 
arisen an linaceu^ demand for horses. In the Territories the 

establishment of horse ranches has increased the numbers of these 
useful animals. They are found to be thrifty and profitable stock for 
the range.; They are not exempt, however, from losses and disabili- 
ties, as there are local complaiiits of the depredations of wolves and 
mountain lions^ which prey upon the young colts, In some portions 
of the Western wheat area there Ims t)een diversion from cereals to 
farm aninaals, but es;pecially to horses, as the local demand is great 
in rapidlyrsettling districts. On tlie other hand, thoy are in less 
demand in certain localities in the Ohio Valley which are reducing 
arable area^ and enlarging permanent pasture or other grass lands. 
Then, there are coimties in which a juethora exits because buyers 
have not been sufficienti^ 

The total increase in numbers appeai^s to be nearly half a million. 
The heaviest ratios of increase api)ear in tlie Territories and in Texas, 
Kansas, and ivTebraska^ 

There has been a slight increase in mules. The cotton belt has 
never done much in raising either mules or horses. Some eorrespoiid- 
ents report efforts there in this direction. In Georgia the increase 
in Bermuda grass is made subservient to stock-growing, and esj)e- 
cialy to mule-rcaising. Others report that mules can be grown on 
winter pasture and in the canebraices about as easily as cattle. 

The number of milch cows are gradually increasing with the ad- 
vance of population, Milk and its products are found to be the 
cheapest as v/'ell as the most assimilable and nutritious of the foods, 
and there is no probability of a decline in the demand. The largest 
increase is in the ; Southwest and Fortliwest, where settleinent is ac- 
tive and population increasing. The apparent increase of the year 
is 44%21L : 

The numbers in cattle of all kinds exceed the estimate of last year 
by more than a million. The increasB is rapid in all the States wher^ 
farm extension is in progress, as in &e newer Western States and in 
Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee. There is much dissatisfaction with 
the low price of cattle, which has tended to reduction in some places, 
and in others holding for better prices has tended to enlargement of 
numbers. There is much local complaint of combination of dealers 
and butchers to control prices, and of the discrimination of railroad 
companies in freight rates. There is some improvement in the qual- 
ity of cattle, as reported in many Southern localities. It is a hopeful 
sign, indicating a greater popularity of cattle-growing, and leading 
ultimately to increase of numbers. 

There appears to be a slight further rediiction in numbers of sheep, 
due to discouragement at the low price of wooh It is gratifying to 
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observe evidences of re-assurance in the future of sheep husbandry, 
which may effect a.n increase of numbers hereafter. In some sec- 
tions a slight increase is already perceptible. 

In the nuinbers of swine there is a marked increase,, ample for a meat 
supply of the naturalincrease of population^ and to aid in the consump- 
tion of the lai'ge corn crop of the past year. But a portion of the in- 
crease is only apparent, as in several States a revision of previous esti- 
mates has enlarged the State aggregates. The tendency of current 
State statistics/rounded on assessors' returns, which omit all the pigs 
under six months old, and often a considerable portion of the hogs, 
is to an underestimate of the numbers of swine, and this naturaHy 
affects the judgment of our correspondents. 

The aggregate numbers of the different species of farm animals on 
farnis and ranches,. but not including those held in towns and cities, 
are as follows: 



stock. 



Horses. 

Mules , 

Milcli eows 

Oxeti and other aiUAv, 

Sheep.. 

Swine 



1888. 



13, 172/930 

14, 856, 4M 
34, S78, 
48, 544, 755 
44,840,525 




18,663,204 
2,257,574 
15, 298, 62o 
35,033,417 
42,599,0;'9 
50,301,592 



Increase or 
decrease. 



490,358 
Oo,ii4r 
442,211 
654, 

495, 070 
+5,955,007 



VALUBS, 

The values of farm animals, as reported by correspondents^ are 
but little changed from the returns of January-, 1888, horses and 
sheep advan0in^^ hogs more noticeably, while cattle and 

mules have declined somewhat. 

Milch co\ys have declined ?1 cents per head, but the increase in 
numbers is sufficient to almost entirely offset this shrinkage, leaving 
the aggregate value less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, smaller than 
at the preceding return. 

In the case of oxen and other cattle the increase in numbers is not 
sufiicient to make up for the decreased value per head^ and the aggre- 
gate value is $14, 613, 708 less than the value of the same class of stock 
m 

Sheep alone, of all farm animals, show a decline in number, but 
the advance of 8 cents per head is sufficient to increase the aggregate 
value of a year ago by more than $1,350,000. The value of this cilass 
of stock declined steadily from 1881 to 1886, when the turning point 
was reached and an advance began, which still continues* The fall- 
ing off in numbers began three years later, and still continues. 

Mules show a slight decline in price, but the total value exceeds 
that of 1888 by nearly $6,00 \000. For four years past the changes 
in prices have been very slight,- the extreme range between 1886 and ' 
1889 amounting to only 87 cents.* 

A bountiful corn harvest, with a fairly healthful season for swine, 
has caused a large increase in the numbers of hogs, while the scarcity 
of this class of stock during the pasttwo years has materially stiffened 
prices. The net aggregate increase of values of all classes of stock 
over 1888 amounts to -$98,006,640, and of this increase swine furnishes 
over $70,000,000. 
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The following statement shows the total value of each class of 
stock on January 1, 1889, as compared with the same date in 1888, 
with the increase or decrease during the period: 



stock. 



Horses 

Mules , 

Milch cowa 

Oxen aiKl other cattle , 

Sheep 

Swine 



Total. 



1888. 


1889. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


$946,096, 154 
174, 853, 563 
366, 2,52, 173 
611,750.520 

. 89.279,026 
220,811,082 


$082,194,827 
179,444,481 
366,226,376 
597,286,812 
00, m, 360 
291, 307 J 93 


-f-$36,098,673 
+ 4,590,918 
25,797 
- 14,513,708 
4- 1,360,443 
+ 70,496,111 


2,409,043,418 


2,607,050,058 


+ 98,006,640 



In connection with the foregoing statement the following table, 
showing the awrage value per head of each class at the same dates, 
is presented: 



stock. 



Horses 

Mnles 

Milch cows 

Oxen and other cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 



1888. 


1889. 


Increase 
or 

decrease. 


S7J.82 
70.78 
24.65 
17.70 
2.05 
4.98 


$71.89 
79.49 
;a8.94 
17.05 
2.13 
5.79 


4-$0.07 

- ,29 

- .71 

- .74 
.08 

+ .81 



During the past ten years, or from 1880 to 1889, inclusive, the 
changes in the relative values of the different classes of stock have 
been very marked. At the beginning of that period horses aver- 
aged $54:.*75 per head, and they have since advanced, almost steadily, 
to $71,89, an increase of 31 per cent. Mules have almost equaled 
this showing, the price per head advancing from $61.2fl to $79.49, or 
nearly 30 per cent. In the case of milch cows values have been more 
stable, the fluctuations from year to year, as a rule, not amounting 
to more than $2 per head, while between the first and last years of 
the period named the advance has amounted to only 67 cents, or from 
$2S, %7 to $33. 94. Oxen and other cattle show a more decided advance 
than do cows, the average value in 1889 standing at $17.05 against 
$16.10 ten years before, an increase of 6 per cent. Sheep alone show 
a decline m value during the period, beginning with $2. 31 per head 
and averaging now but $2.13, or a decline of nearly 4 per cent. The 
numbers of swine fluctuate considerably from year to year, more 
than any other class of animals, from the fact that they early reach 
ma;turity, enabling breeders to quickly meet any exti-a demand by 
an increase of numbers, or to send a present surplus to butchers with- 
out impairing the future supply. This easy expansion or contraction 
of herds makes a comparison of prices at two periods less fair than 
in the case of other stock. Changes in average value occur quicker 
and are more marked, perhaps fluctuating widely between the dates 
chosen. In 1880 the average was returned at $4.28 against $5.79 at 
the present date, an advance of 35 per cent., though during the period 
the value reached both a lower ana a much higher point. 

The accompanying statement of values yearly, from 1880 to 1889, 
will show the annual changes during the period under consideration: 
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Years, 



1880 
1881 
188:^ 
188JJ 
1884 

isao 

1886 
1887 
1838 
1880 



Horses. 


Mules. 


iTiiicn, 
cows. 




Sheep. 


Swine. 


§54.75 


$61.26 


$23.27 


$16. 10 
17.33 


^2.21 


S4. 2S 


58.4^1 


69.79 


23. 95 


2. 39 


4. 70 


68.552 


71.35 


23.89 


19. 89 


2.37 


5. 08 


70. 59 


79.49 


30.21 


21.80 


2. 53 


6.75 


74. 64 


84.22 


31.37 


23.52 


2.37 


5. 57 


73.70 


82.38 


29.70 


23. 25 


2.14 


5.02 


71,27 


79.60 


27.40 


21.17 


1.91 


4. 25 


73. 15 


78.91 


26.08 


19.79 


2.01 


4.48 


71.82 


79.78 


2i. 65 


17.70 


2.05 


4. 98 


71.89 


79,49 


23. 94 


17.05 


2. 13 


5.79 



Table showing the estimated numbers of animals on farms and randies, expressed 
as a percentage of the numbers of previous years; also average of aetual prices 
January 1, 1S89. 



States and Territories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont) 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut . 
New York 
New Jei-sey 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Oeorpria 

Florida- 

Alabama 

Mississippi 
Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois — 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 
Kansas . . 
Nebraska 
Califoi-nia . 
Oregon 
Nevada. . 
Colorado 
Arizona 
Dakota 
Idaho. .. 
Montana 
New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming; 

Average 




Mules. 



5 Average price per head. 



1 ' 



5!$3(>.7'0;i 
i 49. 17] 
5 48.921 

: 40.00j 

: 41.3RI 
; 34.85; 
34.00. 
36.11; 
37.35 
26.00; 
33. 80! 
33. 0{) 
26. 06 
24.27^ 
30. 50 
43. 50 
3:3. 32 
41.00 
38.24 
38.33 
40.00 
39.50 
33.60 
35.50 
36.40 
37. 50 
31.00 
42 
32.80 
27'. 00 
2). 00 
30.00 



o 



556,30 
70. 00 
70. 82 
G5. 00 
63.75 
55. 08 
53.23 
58. 89 
58.00 
46. 00 
47. 00 
48. 96 
39.40 
34. 45 
45.70 
62.11 
40. 00 
58.00 
59. 00 
01.00 
00. 20 
58.30 
53.00 
52. 65 
54,60 
6^1.11 
46.75 
60.00 
52. 64i 
44.50' 
m, 00' 
52, 50 



.50 



$i-^;>50i$115.00 
97 
J)7. 
80, 
91. 
83. 
81 
87 



36. 53 
31.00 
23.67 
14. 60 
19.0aj 
96.00| 
30.00 



54.40 
43.00 
85. 00 
30. 00 
28. a3 
41.50 
50. 00 



30.36 



52.96 



Milch cows. 



II 



j4 

I 
i 

9 



< 



104 t$28.00 
20.03 
26.30 



82. 00 
61.00 
50,00 
40.00 
40. (X) 
61.75 
70.00 



75.43 



124. 50 
123. .50 

moo 

118.00 

iai.06 

101.00 
10^'. 00 
110,00 
110.42 
97.1 
95.00. 
96. 00; 
t)8. 

88. 32^ 
90. 00' 
97. 13; 
;I03. 00 
104.40! 

110.00: 

103. 77; 
102. .501 
103.271 
104.40; 
102. 00 
95. 00 
95.60 
103.00 
105.00 
a3.50 
150. 00 
101.00 



104. 00 
82. 00 
82, 25 
06.00 
62.86 
04. 83 
87.50 



96.99 



101 
103 I 
102 

102 ' 

103 ' 

m. 8 

102 

100 

100 

104 

100.5 

101.5 

102 

101 

103 

102 

104 

104 

107 

;106 

108 

103 

100 

100 

101 

103 

104 

107 

105 

103 

100 

102 



103 
104 
101 
103 
102 
107 

ioi" 

102 
10-4 



33.50 

a3.00 
34. 50 

29. m 

34. (52 
27. m 
27.50 
26.25 
20. 62 
16.50 
21.00 
17.30 
10.68 
17.00 
16.25 
16.74 
13. 67 
14.20 
19. 14 
23.40 
24.00 
28.75 
28.75- 
25.60 
25.20 
25. 00 
22.30 
22.32 
19.30 
20, 36 
22. 50 
31.38 
28.00 

35, 50 
34. 40 
22.50 
28. 00 
34. S3 
35.25 
21,67 
26. 10 
84,50 
36.70 



23.94 



AG 88 %^ 
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Table showing the estimated mwiber of anrmals on farms, etc. — Continued. 

Oxen and otiier cattle. | Bheep. Hogs. 



States and Territories, 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ....... 

Tejfas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee ... 

West Virginia . . . 

■ Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana . , , 

Illinois 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas , 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idahti 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 



Average . 



ill 



P.ct, 
100 
100 
103 

90 
100 
101 

99 
100 

100. a 

100 

07' 

00 
100 
100 

08 
101 
102 
102 
10-1 



Average price per head. 



i ^ § 



A.verage 
price xjcr 
head. 



^-5 



m 
m 

301 
100 
90 
102 
102 
103 
103 
105 
100 
101 
105 



105 
102 



98 
105 
100 

98 
lOS 



or 

105 
90 



$0.00 
1). 20 
8. 00 

10.48 
9. 75 
0.75 
9.50 

10.^15 
0.44 
9. 50 

7.00 
4. 50 
5. m 
5.01 
4. 4.0 
4. 25 
4. 52 
4. 28 
4.45 

4. 00 

5. 04 
8, 00 
8. 20 
0.87 
8.70 
8, m 
0. 15 
7. 20 
7. 20 
8. 45 
7. 20 
7.70 
8,2.3 
8.70 
8, 00 

10.00 
0.a5 
7.25 
8.20 
{), 50 

12.50 
7.00 
7.37 

11,50 

11, 17 

7,31 



<i:> o 

§2 



m. 00 

'14.00 
i 13.00 
; 17.25 

i 17.^5 
17. 00 
17.82 
10.30 
14.50 
14. m> 
11.27 
7.41 
8.50 
7.30 
0. 00 
0. 50 
0. (jO 
7.17 
G. 53 
5.48 
0. 80 
14.27 
14. 20 
17,25 
10. 00 
14. 71 
15. 00 
12.60 
12.50 
14, 02 
12.50 
13, (50 
14.30 
14.83 
13.12 
13.75 
13.?'0 
10.00 
13. 50 
13. 27 
15. 00 
0.30 
12.53 
10. 00 
14.07 

11.93 



! ?l 
; -S3 

! a P 
t S 



^3. 00 
I 23.00 
i 22.00 
! 20. 40 
I 25. 75 
2(). 42 
i 27,30 
; 28.27 
j 25.33 
I 21.00 

; 21.00 

IK. 00 
11.54 
13.00 
12.27 
8. 20 
9. 02 
9.42 
10.53 
9. .50 
9.00 
14.70 
2^1 00 
21.30 
28. 50 
26. (>0 
23. 00 
23.40 
19. 56 
19.10 
22. 40 
18.75 
19,50 
21.00 
21.72 
10.54 
22.50 
20. 85 
14.00 
21.28 
23.00 
24. 00 
15.07 
17.70 
27.00 
20. 55 

18. 46^ 



I 



!iri37, 92 
38.42 
i 37. 50 
! 39. 00 
, ?38.75 
: 39.42 
i 41.35 
! 42.05 
' 35.20 
i 32.50 
I 31.23 
i 21. ()0 
10:00 
18.55 
17. (K) 
13. 20 
13.80 
13. 77 
14, 07 
13.24 
13, 20 
20.50 
32.40 
33.00 
38.00 
37. (X> 
32, 57 
31.50 
29. 00 
28.00 
30.75 
20.50 
27. 04 
27.41 
27.17 
20.85 
31.25 
20. 70 
19.00 
30.01 
32. 50 
33. 00 
20. 5C> 
22.80 
37.00 
31. ,35 

2-1.80 



i 93 

!)8 

JI9 
I 98 
! 95 
j 1(X) 
! 95 
! 98 
98 
08 
90 
99 
97 
102 
102 
103 
102 
302 
102 
101 
99 
101 



! ? 



Average 
price 
per head. 



95 ! 
87 I 



102 
88 



101 
105 

98 
101 

90 

'lio' 

97 



102 
108 



^^2. 40 
2.35 
2.50 
2.95 
3. 01 
3. 21 
2. 90 
3. 50 
2. 58 
2.50 
2, 08 
2.13 
1.08 
1.30 
1.10 
1.11 
1.05 
1.11 
1.08 
1.00 
1.10 
1.36 
1,75 
2.10 
2.00 
2, 15 
2. 27 
2. 00 
2.00 
1.78 
1.80 
1.3G 
1.32 
1.34 
1.30 
1.33 
1.90 
1.71 
1.50 
2.00 

. 75 
2. 17 

,76 
1.48 

1.71 

1.61 



:h:3. 20 
i 3.20 
3.25 
3. 30 
3. TVS 
4.08 
3. 40 
3. 93 
3.32 
3. 25 
3. 53 
2. 03 
1.50 
1.90 
1.62 
2.11 
1.58 
1.00 
1.7"2 
1.65 
1.08 
1 . 90 
2. 55 
2.75 
3.00 
3.12 
3.05 
3.00 
2.00 
2. 47 
2, 75 
2.0() 
2.00 
2.11 
2. 10 
J.92 
3. 17 
2.42 
2.{X) 
2.72 
1,87 
2. 63' 
1.133 
2. 12 
2. 10 
2. 26 

2. 36 



i P, ct, 

i 100 

i 05 

! 101 
i 100 
I 103 
100 
99 
97 
101 
100 
96 
102 
101 
106 
101 
106 
102 
107 
110 
97 
102 
110 
105 

"i03* 
100 
100 

*'88' 
95 



115 
97 



102 
90 



98 
85 

'165' 
110 



105 
105 



88.00 
8,50 
7.25 
8.88 
8.13 
8.25 
0,80 
7.27 
6.26 
6.00 
5.00 
3. 10 
2.68 
2.75 
2.76 
1.64 
2.69 
2.26 
2.20 
2.70 
1.52 
3.00 
3. 39 
3. 50 
5.,M 
5.43 
5.28 
5. 88 
5. 82 
5, 15 
6.20 
S.45 
4.30 
5.40 
4, 16 
3.75 
3.2t5 
6.00 
3.50 
5. 51 
3.25 
6.75 
4.30 
6.86 
4. 45 
7,00 

4.5S 
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Table showing the estimated number of animals on farms and ranches, total value 
.. of each kind, and average price, January 1, 1889. 



states and TeiTitories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island , . . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. , 
South Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico — 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 



States and Territories. 



Horses. 



Number. 



Total 18,603,294 



96,754 
50,870 
86,962 
66.498 
10,156 
50, m 
6^0,758 
05,341 

2.% 000 
131,010 
S46,960 
151, 2a5 

66,955 
11^,261 

.S3, 725 
133,470 
138,087 
122,206 
1,323,867 
187,153 
306,269 
139, 664 
308,548 
701,461 
40;}, 502 
64S, 133 
1,001,236 
^125,068 
390,874 
1,053,173 
707,746 
(U50,289 
433,629 
308,400 
181,399 

51,013 
330,01^1 

29,700 
2.54,781 
136,500 
200,458 

42,500 
132,761 

98,044 
108,900 



Average 
price. 



$94.40 
80. 69 
83.75 
106.68 
110. 4S 
103.56 
95.04 
104.90 
95.06 j 
94.03 
79.49 I 
70.85 ' 
76 .i58 • 
90,66 * 
85.03 
m.Oh ! 
74.32 ; 
67.41 ; 
54.^38 i 
:3;?,22 , 
57.66 ! 
71.94 
60. 17 
70.77 
86. 92 
92.85 
81.65 
78.38 
80.92 
83. 12 
74. 09 
61.60 
65. 46 
70.69 
70.19 
50.51 
67. 50 
61.11 
48.50 
78. 03 
47.50 
47.03 
33.52 
34, 15 
64. 84 
42.06 



Value. 



n.89 



$9,133,393 
4,563,006 
7,283,194 
7,094,169 
1,121,554 
5,216,304 
65,107,095 
10,001,266 
57,121,780 
2,162.690 
10,462,7:58 
17,496,8()3 
11,579,404 
6,070,267 
9,545,203 
2,800,739 
9,919,207 
9,308,519 
6,645,a^3 
43,973,604 
10,790,713 
22,082,2^15 
9,241,237 
28,207,215 
00,969,557 
43,034, 316 
52,917,495 
85,529,225 
34,395,550 i 
32,491,024 i 
78,975,3j"56 \ 
49,140,432 i 
43,22:3,153 i 
3:3,255,585 ^ 
25,857,259 j 
9,161,808 : 
3,4.43,350 j 
7,940,430 
1,440,450 
20,659.590 •■■ 
6,483,750 ' 
9, 427,9:34 
1,420,788 
4,534,358 
0,357,22:3 
4,645,130 



Mules. 



Number. 



982,194,827 



5, 288 
9,501 
24, 264 
4, 184 
13, 625 
36,083 
90,844 
70, 960 
152,047 
12,871 
140,449 
172,312 
86,168 
208,967 
128, 580 
208,405 
6,709 
159,039 
24,2:30 
6,095 
53,294 
112, 191 
7,851 
11,188 
47,018 
227,819 
86, 104 
44,458 
40,765 
:3,218 
2,309 
8,000 
2,850 

] , r>7i 

5,316 
10,803 
4,055 
1,^13 
3,200 



Average 
price. 



2,257,574 



$103. 27 
119.47 
110.05 
114.40 
106.37 
88. 49 
84. 90 
97.71 
97. 79 
98. 49 
84, 97 
a5.26 
85.82 
5:3.70 
72.81 
71.05 
74.49 
73.26 
87.65 
102.25 
82.86 
81.89 
90.65 
93. 12 
85. 14 
60.40 
80.32 
90.41 
83.78 
03.02 
98.11 
95. .34 
70.25 
94.74 
61.15 
58.88 
64. 03 
47.42 
83. 96 
80,40 



Value. 



79,40 



Maine. 

New Hampsiiire 

Vermont 

Massaehusetts . . 
Khode Island . . . 

Connecticut 

NewYork., ., .. . 
New Jersey . , . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiaxia 



§546, 110 
1,135,075 
2,67'0,233 
478,070 
1,449,252 
3,193, 125 
7,712,452 
7,520,098 
14,928,033 
1,267,668 
11,933, 953 
14,691,343 
7,895,033 
11,233,343 
9,363,065 
14,0a3, 102 
506,459 
11,651,979 
2, 123,794 
623,209 
4,415,7a3 
9,187, 623 
711,693 
1,041,779 
4,003, 124 
15,825,020 
0,916,125 
4,019,878 
3,415,201 
202, 8K3 
232, 413 
702, 72*^ 
200, 213 
1,596,824 
102, 182 
812,989 
590, 176 
192,303 
104, 367 
2ri7»280 



179, 444,4^1 



Mileh cows. 



Number. 



174,207 
100,011 
232,319 
183.925 

23,341 
130,968 
,552,373 
181,676 
929,371 

28,683 
140,422 
259,082 
247,414 
149,119 
340,979 

54,407 
302,723 
297,340 
169,155 



Average 
price. 



$28.00 
29.63 
26.20 
33.50 
33.00 
34. 50 
29.00 
?34.62 
27.56 
27.50 
20. 25 
20.62 
16.50 
21,00 
17.30 
16.68 
17.00 
16.25 
16.74 



Value. 



$4,877,796 
.2,96:3,a26 
0,086,758 
6,161,488 
770,253 
4,518,396 
45,950, 241 
6,289,623 
25,613,465 
788,78:3 
3,686,078 
5,342,271 
4,082,331 
8,131,499 
5,898,987 
907,509 
5,146,291 
4,831,775 
831, 655 



Oxen and oth^r cattle. 



Number. 



185,160 
141,670 
185,773 
103,973 

13, .549 
111,025 
842, 617 

68, 541 
869,660 

27,137 
134,037 
419,523 
419,383 
212, 521 
.586,683 
582, 681 
454,042 
437,487 
281,649 



Average 
price. 



$25. 91 
26. 96 
2;>.69 
27.98 
' 30.91 
30. 25 
31.25 
31:27 
24. 64 
25.92 
21,99 
17.27 
11.41 
13, 21 
11.78 
8. 99 
9. 03 
9.85 
10.43 



Value^ 



$4,796,092 
3, 818,816 
4,771,593 
2,908,977 
418,799 
3,358,237 
■ ^26, 318, 317 
2, 143, 334 

31,^44,^ 
703, 391 
2,947,584 
7,245,160 
4,788,441 
2^806,869 
6,911,890 

'5,239,642 
4,870,248 
4, 30)', 671 
2,936,613 
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Table showing the estimated number of animals on farms, efc.— Continued. 



States and Territories. 



Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska — 

California 

Oregon , 

Nevada 

Colorado ...... 

Arizona ...... 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Blontana 

New Mexico., , 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 



Milch cows. 



Number. 



TotaL 



826,806 
322,608 

176,411 
318,953 
78:^,481 
441,070 
573,670 
974,975 
586,598 
455,004 
,208,095 
737,359 
652,88a 
400,060 
258,200 
82, 157 
18,217 
64,914 
16,024 
2^^9,057 
31,750 
31,44a 
10,782 
51,873 
72,731 
8,323 



Average 
price. 



15,298,625 



$13. 67 
14.20 
39.14 
23.40 
24.00 
28.75 
28.75 
25.50 
25.20 
25.00 
22.30 
22 32 
10. 30 
20.30 
22. 50 
31.38 
28.00 
35. 50 
34. 40 
22.50 
28.00 

u,m 

35.2,5 
21.67 
26.10 
:^.o0 
36.70 



Value. 



Oxen and other cattle. 



Number. 



§11,302,438 
4,581,886 
7,019.305 
4,128,017 
7,534,872 
22,525,079 
12, 698,185 
14,628,585 
24,569,370 
14,064,950 I 
10,161,307 ] 
28,801,880 : 
14,220,090 ! 
13,292,098 1 
9,001,485 i 
8,105,328 ' 
2,300,390 ' 

640,704 
2,2:^^,042 
374,040 
0,693,596 
1,089,978 
1,108,306 
428,070 
l,353,8a5 
2,509,220 
305,454 



23.94 



306,226,370 



7,096,884 
501,891 
475,070 
283,701 
529, 018 
957,865 
521,634 
912,231 
1,530, 327 
659,975 
514, 380 
2, 095, 253 
1,443,748 
1.663,111 
1,387,611 
726,880 
610, 182 
355,740 
1,028,360 
441,000 
813,878 
415,830 
902,535 
1,383,357 
421,950 
315,710 
1,107,173 



Value. 



35,032,417 



$9.29 
9.10 
12. 86 
18. 07 
20. 15 
25. 16 
24.07 
21.47 
21. 17 
19. 42 
18, 10 
20.46 
16.87 
18.26 
18.90 
19,37 
18. 98 
20.37 
20.00 
17.50 
20.42 
20.00 
21.82 
13.48 
15.41 
25.07 
19.59 



17.05 



§65, 907,346 
4, 566, .305 
6,109, 192 
5,127,091 
10,659,723 
24,096,444 
12,557,817 
19,582,493 
32,398,551 
12, 818,562 
9,309,2.53 
42,865,531 
24, 349,524 
30,361,088 
22,517,220 
14,080,181 
11,580, 343 
7,248, 198 
20,502,096 
7,717,500 
16,619,318 
8,316,600 
21.002,514 
18,650,697 
0, 501,102 
7,913,901 
21,684,642 



597,236,812 



States and Territories. 



Maine 

NewHampshii-e. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey...... 

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ... . . . 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia . . , 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ........ 

Kansas ; . . 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado.. , 

Arizona , 

Dakota 



Sheep, 



Number. 



547,725 
194,772 
365,770 
59,505 
20,435 
47,231 
1,548,426 
103,170 
935,646 
22,294 
152,241 
435,846 
419,009 
105, 187 
424,583 
91,959 
301,303 
252,787 
116, 244 
4,659,451 
224,570 
520,926 
484,432 
805,978 
4,0<55,556 
2, 134,134 
1,420,000 
778,468 
793,146 
3;i7,500 
540,700 
1,109,444 
730,522 
342,000 
3,9.56,000 
2,959,424 
694,040 
1,114,932 
665,147 
242, U7 



Average 
price. 



3.00 

2.94 

3.04 

8,21 

3.57 

3.88 

3,32 

3. 82 

3.08 

3.05 

3.27 

2.49 

1.S7 

1.72 

1.47 

3.87 

3.42 

1.45 

3.52 

3.45 

3.49 

3.72 

2.28 

2.53 

2.71 

2.81 

2.79 

2.67 

2,41 

2.25 

2.45 

1.79 

1.78 

1.86 

1.88 

1.73 

2.80 

2.25 

1.80 

2.52 



Value. 



1,643,175 

573,603 
1,111,941 

191,160 
72,851 

ia3,251 
5,140,774 

393,924 
2,884,783 
67,942 

497,295 

I, 0a5,2o7 
575,718 
180,92.2 
620,005 
171,964 
426,55^. 
367,300 
176,877 

6,749,215 
334, 295 
907, 261 
1,103,630 
2,038,318 

II, 017,657 
5,990,002 
8,965,492 
2,005, KK) 
1,909,895 

759,105 
3,322,552 
1,984,573 
1,297,115 

034,717 
7,4.53, 104 
5,105,894 
1,944,509 
2,508, 151 
1,197,265 

609,747 



Hogs. 



Number. 



73,188 
51,679 
77,117 
6.5,314 
13,659 
61,776 
679,526 
180,063 
1,037,752 
42, 054 
270, 341 
827,589 
1,279,102 
.583, 176 
1,549,531 
32*5,474 
1,403,671 
1,332,557 
631,203 
2,210,710 
1.509,127 
2,038,377 
454,417 
3,147,716 
f}, 748, 436 
900,255 
2,371,0a5 
5,275,000 
089,002 
,522, 30?^ 
6,7,50,000 
5, 200,000 
2,7.34, 195 
2,264,489 
647,000 
22,5,137 
20,244 
28, 103 
16, m 
453,875 



Average 
price. 



9.76 
10.56 
9.26 
11.07 
9.60 
9.63 
8.70 
9,52 
8.08 
6.81 
6.59 
4.15 
3.76 
4.14 
3,76 
2. 52 
3.59 
3.16 
3.43 
3.93 
2.61 
3.97 
4.40 
4.62 
6.88 
0.94 
6.89 
7.4") 
7.42 
6.95 
7.54 
4,73 
,5.35 
7.08 
6. ,59 
5.18 
5, .35 
7.40 
6.00 
7.16 



Value. 



714,026 
545,862 
714,486 
722, 944 
131,183 
594,654 
5,911,539 
1,770,761 
8,383,271 
290,475 
1,780,903 
3,434,495 
4,809,936 
2,412,015 
5,827,470 
819,67*5 
5,038,477 
4, 144, ,529 
2,163,763 
8,683,069 
4,098,561 
8,00,5,620 
1,998,888 
9,918, 152 
18,93.3,689, 
0,289,951 ' 
16,343,416 
89,317,740 
7,340,375 
.3, 6.31,. 574 
50,922,000 
24,f)85,600 
14,636,148 
16, 032, .584 
8,616,213 
1,165,084 
108,308 
207,964 
96,672 
3,248,386 
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Table showing the estimated number of animals on farms, etc. — Continued. 



States aud Territories. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


Number, 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


Value, 


Utah 


374,800 
1,391,500 
3, 514,473 
1,468,500 
560, 883 
565,307 


g2.40 
2.48 
1.14 
1.90 
1.84 
2, 10 


$899,730 
3,448,415 
4,001,579 
2,793,674 
1,034,829 
1,187,217 


65,000 
23,403 
21,035 
50. 148 
96, 607 
2,744 


^\ 50 
8.48 
5.48 
8, 63 
6.09 
9. 16 


g48r,500 
198,342 
120,204 
432,939 
682,058 
25,135 


4:2,590,079 


2.13 


90,640,369 


50,301,592 


5.79 


291,807,193 



CONDITION OF FARM ANIMALS, 

HORSES. 

The condition of horses at the close of the winter of 1888-^89 is bet- 
ter than usual, owing to the mildness of the season. It is repre- 
sented by the average percentage 98.4, an unusually high figure.. 
The lowest average is in New Mexico, which returns 5 per cent, be- 
low normal. The Southwestern States report their horses three 
points below full condition, as well as Georgia and Alabama; and 
New Hampshire and Vermont make the same averages. The bad 
weather of September in New England, the frosted herbage and in- 
jured corn, were not a good preparation for wintering horses. Da- 
kota also suffered from early frost, and reports a ^'eneral average of 
96. Ohio and Illinois, at 98, show good condition, but slightly 
lower than many other States. As a whole, the condition of horses 
shows how favorable the season has been, and with what care and 
liberality of feeding our farmers treat this favorite and valuable 
animal. 

The cases in which any serious disease has been prevalent over any 
considerable district are remarkably few in number. The usual list 
of diseases is reported. - Diseases of a contagious nature are reported 
in a few localities. Pink-eye is mentioned occasionally, the cases 
generally appearing in a mild form and in the middle latitudes. An 
occasional mention of glanders is made. Attacks of charbon and 
deaths from buffalo gnats are less frequent than usual in the South- 
west. Pneumonia, lung fever and other lung diseases, strangles, diph- 
theria, laryngitis and other diseases of the throat, catarrhal f ever^ 
catari^h, nasal gleet, kidney troubles, congestion of the bowels, influ- 
enza, coughs, colds, rheumatism, brain fever, cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, farcy, sweeny, big head/' " big shoulder,'^ a few cases of skin 
clisease, and a few of hydrophobia are diseases mentioned, some of 
them as prevalent in one county or more, but none of them as pre- 
vailing over large districts or in any considerable number of local- 
ities. 

The losses from all causes for the entire country average 1, 5 per 
cent, as compared with 1.8 a year ago. The table on losses given be- 
low, when compared with the corresponding table for last year, 
shows a noticeable reduction in the percentage in many of the States 
and Territories in which animals are provided with comparatively 
little shelter through the winter season. There are States and Ter- 
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ritories in which there is little or no rednction, or even an increase, 
in the percentage; while the reduction is quite marked in some of 
the States in which the jjro visions for shelter are generally good. 



states and Territories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts , , 
Rhode Island , . , 
Connecticut . . . . . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware , 

Maryland . . , 

Virginia 

North Carolina. , 
South Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas .; 

Tennessee , 

West Virginia. . , 
Kentucky 



Horses. 



9G,754 
50,87() 

50, 3(30 
680,758 

600,922 
23, 000 
131,619 
2-16,960 
151,205 
66,955 
11^,2(>1 
33,725 
133,470 
138, 087 
132,200 
1,323,867 
187, 153 
306, 269 
139,664 
398,548 



Losses. 



Per 
cent. 



1.0 
1.7 
3.0 
1.2 
1.1 
l.G 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
1,5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
2.5 
2.0 
l.G 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
1.4 
1.5 
l.C 



Number. 



865 
870 
798 
112 
806 
11,573 
1,239 
8,413 
345 
1,711 
3,705 
2,268 
937 
1,684 
843 
2,669 
2,200 
2,078 
26,477 
4,117 
4,288 
2,095 
6,377 







Losses. 


States and Territories. 


Horses. 






■ 




cent. 


Number, 






701,461 


1.1 


7,716 




463,502 


1.3 


6,020 




64S, 133 


1,5 


9,722 




1,091,2,36 


1.0 


10,912 




425,0fj8 


1.5 


6,370 




390, 874 


1.4 


5, 472 




1,053, 173 


1.6 


16;851 




797,746 


1.5 


11,966 




660, 289 


1.2 


7/J23 




tOOf \}</0 


1. o 


0, tJO( 




368,400 


1.2 


4,421 




.181,399 


1,1 


1,995 


61,013 


2.8 


1,428 




130,033 


1.4 


1,820 




29,700 


1.2 


356 




264,781 


1.3 


3,442 




136,500 


1,2 


1,638 




200,458 


1.5 


8,007 


New Mexico 


42,560 


3.7 


1,^75 


Utah 


132, 761 


1.2 


1,693 




98,04-4 


1.2 


1,177 


Wyoming 


1G8, 900 


1.2 


1,307 


Total 


13, 063,294 


1.5 


199,807 



CATTLE. 

Cattle come out of winter quarters in unusually high condition hoth 
as regards flesh and general health. Hay and forage were gener- 
ally abundant, the winter comparatively mild, especially in sections 
where the loss fr<i>m stress of weather is usually greatest, and as a 
consequence vigor was well maintained during the winter months. 
Spring pasturage was available earlier than usual in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country^ and with the present good status of stock the 
coming season should be a prosperoiis one to stock growers, at least 
so far as the health and exemption from losses^ of the herds is con- 
cerned* There are occasional reports of poor condition^ but usually 
from very limited areas and from purely local causes; Scarcity of 
food and consequent thinness in flesh is the usual complaint, with 
some references to poor condition resulting from exposure in spite of 
the comparatively mild winter. These unfavorable returns are, how- 
ever, very scattering, and serve mainly to show by contrast the gen- 
eral high averages, 

As usual, condition is highest in New England and the Northern 
Middle States, attinbutable almost entirely to the care in housing 
and feeding stock which is shown in this section. In spite of a more 
rigorous climate and longer winter-feeding season, our returns, year 
after year, show better status here than in those sections which by 
nature are more favored. Proper feed and shelter are provided, and 
the increased care and attention necessary are f Lilly repaid by the 
better health and fattening possibilities of the stock. Animals un- 
derfed and exposed to winter blasts are so reduced in vitality that 
the greater part of the summer is passed in recovering from the ef- 
fects of the abuse, and their existence becomes a constant struggle. 
While pasturage exists they are storing up vitality to be needlessly 
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wasted during tlie inclement season^ growth is cliecked; and full de- 
velopment made impossible. 

Tne present returns show that along the Atlantic coast as far 
south as Virginia, condition^ as regards healthf ulness and flesh, is 
almost perfect. With 100 representing perfect condition, only two 
States fall helow 99, a condition seldom reported over so large an 
area. In the Gulf States, where less feed and shelter are required, 
and less than necessarjr are always given, the returns are lower, the 
whole district not varying far from 95. North of the Ohio River the 
effect of better care is visible, the averages ranging from 97 to 99. 
In the ranch regions, where usually condition is low as cattle enter 
upon spring pasture, the jjresent returns show how favorable the 
past winter has been. In this section the attention paid to the se- 
curing of winter feed and shelter is steadily increasing, and the an- 
nual losses as steadily decreasing. 

Less than the usual run of bovine diseases are mentioned by corre- 
spondents, and there have been no epidemics or serious loss from any 
wide«spread disease. Disorders have been local and isolated in charac- 
ter, and have appeared among individual herds rather than in counties 
or even smaller definite districts. 

Blackleg is occasionally met with among young and thrifty cattle, 
especially where pastured on low, rich ground* Murrain, a name in- 
cluding many different and obscure disorders, is mentioned in a num- 
ber of counties in the States from Alabama to Arkansas, but the loss 
has been slight, generally much less than usual. Diseases following 
from exposure, wet weather, and occasionally insufficient food, are 
mentioned locally in Florida, Alabama, and "Mississippi. Charbon 
and the bite of the buffalo gnat cause annually ^ome lossm Louisiana, 
but the present reports make very little complaint from these causes, 

Pleuro-pneumonia is mentioned less frequently than for many 
years. IsTeither tlie disease nor anything mistaken for it is men- 
tioned in any State except Kew York, N*ew Jersey, and Maryland, 
and in these States almost invariably in counties adjacent to the 
large cities which have heretofore been centers of infection. This 
disease has been persistently and successfully fought, and to all ap- 
pearances is in a fair way to be stamped out entirely. When men- 
tioned by our correspondents, it is usually with a statement that it 
is under control and that no alarm is felt. The report from Burling- 
ton County, N. J,, fairly represents the tenor of tne reports from all 
other counties where the disease is noted. It says: While no dis- 
ease can be said to be unusually prevalent, pleuro-pneumonia was 
introduced on some fax^rns by purchased stock, but it has been 
promptly met by isolation and the slaughter of those affected. We 
are favored with medical officials, alert and skillful, to whom we are 
indebted for the restraint and eradication of the disease." 

The correspondent for San Benito County, Cal., thus reports 
the ravages of an obscure disease: " On the Topo grant, lying in both 
San Benito and Monterey Counties, nearly all died. Experts differ 
about what the disease was, some calling it Texas fever^ others an- 
thrax or murrain." 

Losses of cattle from disease, exposure, and all causes during the 
past year have been very light. A mild winter and generally suffi- 
cient forage have jointly materially lowered the usual death-rate. 
Last year tne losses were spoken of as considerably under the average 
for a series of years; the present returns make the aggregate loss, in 
spite of the increased numbers of cattle, still smaller, or less than 
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one and a quarter million head, against nearly one and a half million. 
The loss, both by percentages and by actual numbers, is largest m the 
South and in the Territories, but in almost every State it is reported 
less than that of the previous year. By far the larger part of it is 
due to exposure and partial starvation. The loss in New England 
and the itorth Atlantic States ranges from 1 to 2 per cent., m the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States from ^.1 to 3.5, except in Florida, 
where, on account of the excessive rain-fall of the winter, mortality 
reached the unusual figure of 5. 5 per cent. The States of the Ohio 
Valley and the Northwest return small loss; less than 2 per cent. 
West of the Mississippi, as usual, it was greater, ranging from 1,8 
in Kansas to 4, 2 in New Mexico. The average loss for the country 
was 3.4 per cent, of all cattle, a figure much lower than the average 
for a series of years. The loss during 1887--'88 was 2. 9 ; that reported 
for 1886-'87, 4.4, against 4 for a8S5-'86, and 4.3 for 1884- 85. 

The f ollowing statement shows the aggregate number of cattle in 
each State and'Territory, with the percentage and the aggregate of 
loss in each: 



states and Territories. 



Milch coAva, 
Qxen, aiid 
other cattle, 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts , 

Bhode Island , 

Conneeticut.. 

New York . 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland . . 
Virginia..,,,,....,.. 

North Carolina ...... 

South Carolina. . . . , . 

Georgia , — . . 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas * . , . 

Arkansas 

Tennessee . — . , 

West Virginiar. . . . . > 
Kentucky ........ ... 



359, 367 
241,081 
418,092 
iJ87,808 
30,890 

2o0,217 
7^)9^031 
55,820 

m,m 

078,005 
600,797 
301,040 
927, 06^ 
037,088 
750,765 
7M,m 
450,804 

m,mo 

m, 550 
841,814 
400,11:^ 
848,071 



Losses. 



Per 
cent. 



l.S 
1.1 
1.2 
LO 
3,0 
l.B 
2,0 
1.9 
1,3 
l.ii 
1.8 
1.9 

S.3 
3.4 
5. 5 
3,0 

i h 

3.5 
2,i> 
! 1.7 
' 2,0 
1.1. 8 



Number. 



4,072 
2,058 
5,017 
2,879 
309 
4,350 
47,900 
4,754 
23,387 
q?'0 
4,940 
12,893 
14,070 
7, 594 
3.1,, 541 
35,040 
22,703 
23,514 
15, 327' 
277,329 
21,439 
14,311 
9,202 
15,173 



Milch cows, ^ 



Losses. 



States and Territories. 


' oxen, and 






other cattle, 

■ 


Per 
cent. 


Number* 




1,741,346 


1.5 


26, 120 




963^810 


1.8 


17,340 


indiana., • 

IHinois. 


1,485^901 


2.0 


29,718 


2,603,302 


1.9 


47,601 


Wisconsin 


1,346,573 


1.9 


23,685 


Minnesota 


970,044 


2.0 


19,401 


loiva 


3,388,^ 


1.6 


54,214 


Missouri 


2,181,007 


2.0 


43,620 




2,815,994 


1.8 


41,688 


Nebmska 

Oalifaniia 


1,687,077 


2. 2 


34,929 


985,176 


2.3 


22,659 


Orep:ou 


092,339 


2.0 


13,847 




373,957 


3.5 


13, 088 




1,098,230 


3.0 


32,798 


Arizona 


457,624 


3.6 


16,017 




1,05% 935 


2.0 


21,059 




447,580 


2.0 


8,^2 




993, '.i78 


2.5 


24,849 


New Mexico 


1,403,130 


4.2 


58,932 


Utali., 


47J,823 


3,7 


17,531 




388,441 


2.5 


9,711 




1,115,496 


2,7 


80,118 


Total . 


50,331,043 


^,4 


l,m,215 



SHEEP. 

The past season has been very favorable to the condition of sheep, 
which averages for the entire country 97.4 on the basia of 100 as the 
standard of normal healthftilnesQ and average condition as to flesh. 

But little serious disease is reported from any part of the country, 
but the plague of sheep-killing dogs is unabated, and the pre-emi- 
nence of these animals as a cause of loss to sheep-owners is even less 
disputable than usual. Their ravages are most general in the South, 
but a number of counties in Northern States report exceedingly 
heavy losses from their depredations. 

The percentage of losses during the twelve months from April 1, 
1888, to April 1, 1589, has been light, being only 3.8 as compared 
with 46 for the twelve months ended a year ago. In all the States 
and Territories except eight the percentage of losses is reduced, and 
in a number of cases the reduction is large. 
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States and TeiTitories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont. . . 

Massachusetts . , 
Rhode Inland ... 
Connecticut. . . 
New York ...... 

New Jersey — . 
Pennsylvania , . , 
Delaware ....... 

Maryland 

Yir^nia, 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 

Georgia , . 

Florida . . . . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , . 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia... 
Kentucky ... — 



Number. 



Losses, 



Per 
cent. 



States and Territories. 



Number. 



547,725 
194,772 
365,770 
59,505 
20,435 
47,231 
1,548,426 
103,170 

22,294 
152,241 
435, 846 
419,009 
105, 187 
424,583 
91,959 
301,303 
252,787 
116.244 
4,059,451 
224,570 
52f>,926 
484,432 
805, 978 



2.6 
2.0 
2.3 
1.8 
1.5 
2.5 
2.7 
1.5 

ao 

2.0 
2.2 
3.5 
3.7 
3.6 
6.0 
5.9 
4.5 
4.0 
4.7 
4.2 
4.0 
3-8 
3.6 
3.8 



14,241 
3,895 
8,413 
1,071 
30? 
1,181 

41,808 
1,548 

28,0(59 
446 
8,349 

I. 5,255 
15,503 

3,787 
25,475 

5,426 
13,559 

II, 028 
5,463 

195,097 
8,983 
20,023 
17,440 
30,627 



Ohio 

Michigan .... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin , . . 
Minnesota . . , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska. . . . 
Galif oriiia . . . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexieo . 
Utah ........ 

Washington . 
Wyoming... . 

Total . . 



Number, 



4,065,556 
2, 134, 134 
1,420,000 
773,468 
793,140 
337,500 
540,700 
1,109,444 
730,522 
842,000 
3,956,000 
2, 959,424 
094,046 
1,114, 932 
66.5,147 
242,117 
374,890 
1,391,500 
3,514,473 
1,468.500 
560,883 
565,207 



Losses. 



Per 
cent. 



42,599,079 



3.3 
2,6 
3,2 
8.0 
3.5 
3.0 
3.5 
3.9 
2.6 
2.8 
4.2 
4.2 
5.0 
5.0 
4.4 
3.2 
3.0 
3.2 
5.0 
5.5 
2.9 
3.0 



Number. 



3.8 



m, 163 

55,487 
45,440 
23,204 
27,760 
10, 125 
18,925 
43,268 
18,994 
9,576 
166,152 
1 4,2J)6 
34,702 
55,747 
29,266 
7,748 
11,247 
44,528 
175,724 
80,768 
16,266 
16,956 



1,023,536 



HOGS. 

Hogs have shared witli other classes of farm animals in the ad- 
vantages of a mild winter with abundant food. They are now in gen- 
erally better condition as to health and flesh than nsual at this time. 

The ravages of diseases have been much smaller than usual during 
the year, wile losses from exposure and other causes have been 
practically nothing. Cholera/a designation which is made to include 
almost any fatal disorder, is as usual reported from almost every 
section of the eotiutry, but only in scattered localities was the loss 
heavier than usual. 

The aggregate of loss amounts to 3,105;513 head, or 6.2 per cent 
of the whole number. This percentage is smaller than for recent 
years, the returns for 1888 making it 7.8; for 1887, 13.4; for 1886, 13, 
and for 1885, 9,1. The following statement shows both the aggre- 
gate number and the losses of the year: 



states and Terri- 
tories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . . . 

Verrnont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhoele Islancl.;.... 

Connecticut. 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . . . 

South Carolina • 

Georgia .* • 

Florida , 

Alabama — * 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , — 

Texas 

Arkansas — 

Tennessee 

West Virginia ..... 
Kentucky 



Number. 



?'3,188 
51,679 
77,117 
65,314 
13,659 
01,77ci 
679,520 
186,003 
1,037,75^ 
42, 654 
270,141 
827,589 
1,279,102 
583,176 
1,549,531 
325, 474 
1,403,<71 
1,312,557 
031,203 
2,210,710 
1,569,127 
2,038,377 
454,417 
2,147,71^ 



Losses. 



Per 
cent. 

1.3 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.5 

I. 4 
2. 5 
2.0 
2,3 

10.0 
4.1 
5.0 
6.3 
7,5 
13.0 
12.5 

II. 0 
8.0 
9.0 
5.5 

10. 5 
9.7 
4.8 
6.3 



Number. 



951 
930 

1,157 
849 
205 
805 
16,988 

3,721 
23,868 

4,265 

ii.oro 

41,379 
80,58^i 
43,738 
201,489 
40,684 
154,404 
105,005 
56,808 
121,589 
164, 758 
197,723 
21,812 
135, 306 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin ..... 
Minnesota. . . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho • . . 

Montana ...... 

New Mexico . . 

Utah 

Washington. . . 
Wyoming .... 



Number, 



Total.... 50,301,592 



748,436 
906,255 
371,085 
275,000 
989,002 
522,303 
750,000 
200,000 
734,195 
264,489 
647,000 
225,137 
20,244 
28,103 
16, 112 
453,875 
65,000 
23,403 
21,935 
50, 148 
95,607 
2,744 



Losses. 



Per 
cent. 



3.8 
2.3 
6.5 
6.0 
4.6 
3.4 
5.0 
6,7 
5.8 
5,5 
2.5 
2,3 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 
3.4 
3.0 
2.5 
6.7 
5.0 
2.6 
2.5 



6.2 



Number. 



104,441 
20,844 
154,121 
316,500 
45,494 
17,758 
337,500 
348,400 
158, 58 J 
124,547 
16, 175 
5,178 
405 
502 
403 
1.5,432 
1 950 
585 
1,470 
2,507 
2,486 
69 



3,105,513 
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COMMERCIAL MOVEMENT OF FARM ANIMALS. 

The receipts and shipmeiits of cattle reported at Chicago, Saint 
Louis, Kansas City, and Peoria for the years 1878 and 1888, respect- 
ively, are as follows; 



Cities. 



Chicago 

Saint Louis . . 
Kftasas City 
Peoria 



1878. 

Receipts. 



1,083,008 

175,344 
30,088 



Sliipineiits. 



em), 108 

261,723 

iai,7oi 
4^,m 



Cities. 



Chicago . . . 
Saint liouia . . 
Kansas t)ity . 
Peoria 



1888, 



Receipts, 



2,011,543 
540,875 
1,056,080 
70,448 



ShipinejQt&. 



908.385 
330,206 
082,622 
68,960 



The receipts at these markets have much more than doubled in 
ten years, increasing from 1,700,735 to 4,284,953, a gain of 2,584,217. 
The shipments have advanced more slowly, from 1,134,918 to 2,056,- 
173, a gain of 921,255. Chicago has maintained ascendency, keepmg 
nearly the old proportion of shipments. Kansas City advanced from 
175,344 to 1,056,080, a rate of increase mncli greater than that of 
Chicago. The differences between receipts and shipments if they 
represented the entire trade of each market, as they do not exactly, 
would show the number slaughtered in each place, both for local 
consumption and for shipment as dressed beef and beef products. 

The receipts of cattle at sea-board cities are less than they were ten 
years ago, a fact not due to a decrease in consumption of Western 
beef, but to a radical cliange in its transportation to market.^ The 
suffering and deteiioration incident to live-stock transit by railwav, 
and the greater expense of transportation, have given an impetus to 
dressed-raeat shipments in refrigerator cars, the results of which are 
exhibited in the figures showing decline in Western shipments and 
in sea-board receipts. 

The aggregate receipts at the principal Eastei^n cities continued to 
increase' till 1880, and have declined quite steadily since, to the ex- 
tent of fully one-third of the total for that date. Tbe following table 
gives the record since 1885, except that those of last year are not 
available: 



Beceipts and ship^nents of Western markets. 



Years. 



1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1^1 
1882 
18^ 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 



Cbicago. 



Receipts. 



920,843 
1,096,745 
1,038, 151 
1,088,008 
1,215,733 
1,382,477 
1,498,550 
1, 583,530 
1,878,944 
1,817,697 
1,905,518 
1,903,000 
2,382,008 
2,011,543 



Sblp- 
ine.nts. 



696,534 
707,724 
703,402 
699,108 
726, 903 
886,614 
938,712 
921,009 
966,758 
791,884 
744,093 
704, 675 
791,483 
9(58,385 



Saint Louis, 



Receipts, 



Ship- 
ments. 



Receipts, 



335,742 
349,043 
411,969 
406,-235 
420,654 
424,70) 
508, 86S 
443,169 
405, 090 
450,717 
386, 320 
377,550 
464,808 
546,875 



216,701 
220,430 
251,566 
261,723 
226,255 
2^, 87'9 
293,092 
188,486 
249,523 
315, 4a3 
283, 249 
212,958 
277,419 
336,206 



Kansas City. 



174,754 
183,378 
215,768 
175,344 
211,415 
244,709 
285,863 
439, 671 
460,780 
533,526 
606,627 
490,971 
669,224 
056,086 



Ship- 
ments. 



126,262 
120,840 
126,670 
131,761 
156, a31 
194,421 
223,989 
359,012 
387,598 
443,001 
402,381 

m,m 

483,372 
682,622 



Peoria. 



Receipts. 



37,611 
40,538 
29,774 
36,088 
43,060 
42,985 
40,814 
34,897 
37,517 
37,891 
31,716 
40, 121 
59,770 
70,448 



Ship- 
ments, 



38,621 
4«,n9 
31,282 
42,^ 
41,480 
41,341 
85,866 
92,955 
84,180 
34,351 
30,634 
39,^7 
53,930 
68,960 
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Receipts at Eastern oities. 



Years. 



t87p. 
1876. 
1B77. 
1878. 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1888, 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



New York. 



457,057 
467,722 
507,833 
5^18, 587 
575,159 
679,987 
G9Je;570 
628,848 
674,633 
61^,976 
562,447 
513,470 
41X-^,048 



Boston. 



145, 285 
1$9,989 
155,907 
lSt^,8S5 
188,556 
^^^0,079 
204,928 
130,900 
161,162 
189,292 
112,995 
118,316 
99,5H^t 



Philadel- 
phia. 



152,830 
190, 550 
203,470 
188,600 
216,780 
218, 606 
225,521 
163, 300 
236,050 
154,259 
194,6-14 
176,025 
122,297 



Baltimore. 



m,e79 

110,366 
112,802 
117,675 
150,829 
138,969 
122, 174 
92, 614 
94,349 
105,002 
90,870 
96,357 
a5, 166 



Total. 



367,851 
958,027 
980,071 
1,038,247 
1,126,324 
1,267,641 
1,245, 193 
1,015,657 
1,166,193 
1,011,529 
960, 956 
899, 1C8 
805,095 



SHEEP, 



.Tiio mcrease in receipts of sheep from 621,393 in 1878 to 2,336,377 
in 1888, indicates a rapidly enlarging consumption of mutton. While 
the difference between receipts and shipments is very marked, show- 
ing a large consumption in Western markets, the receipts of sheep at 
the sea-board, instead of falling off like those of cattle, show a ma- 
terial advance in the last ten years. The records of receipts, West- 
ern and Eastern, are as follows: 

Receipts and shipments of Western markets. 



Yeans. 



1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878, . 

1879.. 

1880,. 

1881. . 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884. 

1885. . 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 



Chicago. 





Eeceipts, 


1875 


418,948 


1876 


3()4,()95 


1877 


310,840 


1878 


310,420 


1879 


335,119 


1880 


mnio 


lasi 


493,624 


1882 


628,887 


1883 


749,917 




374,463 


1885 


1,003,598 


1886 


1,008,790 


1887 


1,36(:).862 


1888 


1,515,014 



Shipments, 



243,604 
195,925 
155,354 
156,727 
159.266 
156, 510 
253, 9;i8 
314,200 
801,030 
290,352 
260,277 
266, 912 
445,094 
601,!241 I 



Saint Lonis, 



Receipts. 



125.679 
1.^7,831 
200, 502 
168,005 
182, G48 
205,969 
334,426 
4^1:^,120 
398, 612 
;^0,822 
362,858 
B28,J)85 
417,425 
456,669 



Shipments. 



37,784 
67,886 
87,569 

88.088 
93,522 
170, 395 
245,071 
217,370 
248,545 
2a%391 
202,728 
287,018 
S16,676 



Kansas City. 



Receipts. 



25,327 
55,0-15 
42, 190 
30,700 
61,684 
50,611 
79, 924 
80,724 
119,665 
237,964 
221,801 
172,6159 
209,956 
351,050 



Shipments. 



17,742 
22,460 
28,329 
30,483 
47,782 
36,285 
61,078 
52,652 
61,979 
105,973 
115,755 
83,234 
103,126 
169,932 



Peoria. 



Receipts, 



8,216 
4,9a3 
3,628 
6,377 
5,312 
7,040 
11,270 
8,571 
9; 533 
9,965 
9,496 
16,723 
22,222 
13,644 



Shipments. 



3,160 
5,379 
3,879 
6,876 
5, 750 
6,610 
6,750 
10,092 
10,086 
8,159 
9, 174 
12,976 
32, 996 
13.860 



Receipts at Eastern cities. 



Years. 



New York. 



233, 
211, 
184, 
349, 
:507, 
()56, 
738, 
066, 
036, 
041, 
849, 
997, 
025, 



968 
086 
687 
622 
739 
955 
626 
502 
018 
774 
277 
751 
116 



Boston. 



372,370 
348,510 
346, 647 
372,787 
479, 227 
476,785. 
505,828 
626, 608 
648, 790 
628, 991 
689, 847 
524,089 
591,476 



Philadel- 
phia. 



491,500 
548, 850 
545,870 
650,400 
619,450 
623,494 
645,792 
614,000 
680,417 
683,546 
616,573 
583,579 
588,279 



Baltimore. 



191.^!-S'5 

223, 2^;:' 
96. :v6 
220, 135 
243.520 
248,0.47 
305,496 
202,241 
198,060 
216,286 
178,712 
219,645 
227,456 



Total. 



2,289,32:3 
2.381.713 
2,173,990 
2,592,9^44 
2,849,936 
3,005,281 
3,195,742 
8,509,351 
3,563.^ 
3,570,597 
3,284,409 
9,135,064 
3,432,327 
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SWINE. 



The movement of swine lias not materially increased at Western 
markets in the last ten years. The exports have fallen off ^ offsetting 
the increase of consumption as population advances; yet the Eastern 
receipts, which represent the consumption of a population continually 
increasing, are somewhat larger than in 1878. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts and shipments of Western markets^ 



Years. 



Chicago. 



Receipts. Sbipments. 



1875 3, m, 110 

isre 14,190, m 



1877 4,025,970 

1878 0,339,654 

1879 C),448,;300 

1880 7,059,a'55 

1881 6,474,844 

1882 5,817,504 

1888 5,640,6^ 

1884 5,351,907 

1885 0.937,535 

1886 6,718,761 

1887 5,470,952 

1888 4.921,712 



1,582,643 
1,131,6.35 
951,221 
1,260,906 
1,692,361 
1,394,990 
1,289,670 
1,747,722 
1,319,392 
1,392,615 
1,797,4-1-6 
2,090,784 
1,812,001 
1,751,829 



Saint Louis, 



Receipts. Sbipments. 



628,569 
877, 160 
896,319 
1,451,634 
T62.724 
1,84.0, 684 
1, 672, 153 
846,228 
1,151,7^5 
i; 474, 475 
1,455,535 
1,21)4,471 
1,052,240 
929,230 



126,729 
232, 876 
314,287 
528,027 
686, m)9 
770,769 
889,909 
264,584 
609,389 
678.874 
789,487 
530,302 
;324,745 
294,869 



Kansas City. 



Receipts. Shipments. 



63,350 
153,777 
192, 645 
427,777 
588,908 
676,47^ 
1,014,304 
963, 030 
1,379,401 
1,723,580 
2,358,718 
2,2(J4,484 
2,423,262 
2,008,984 



15,790 
26,264 
15, 973 
91,671 
208,851 
152,920 
195,524 
191,325 
313,879 
590,133 
801,162 
538, 005 
524,492 
413,937 



Peoria. 



Receipts. 



139,647 
163, 646 
104,830 
235,500 
267,069 
304, 167 
205, 130 
161,939 
171,437 
173,902 
200,373 
275,000 
354,179 
244,195 



Shipments. 



93,259 
96,044 
87,470 
207,938 
236,693 
265,419 
li"6,072 
163,797 
146, 129 
169,440 
186,730 
214,950 
195,431 
221,361 



Receipts at EaMern cities. 



1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879, 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883, 

1884. 

18a5. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 



Years. 



New York, 



222, 
268, 
794, 
725, 
719, 

m, 

366, 
586, 
697, 
919, 
980, 
791, 



517 
057 
596 
539 
5S7 
137 
526 
848 
243 
430 
063 
656 
531 



Boston, 



a31,989 
301,317 
330,604 
510,432 
582,015 
691,839 
708,900 
816,535 
771,757 
7a5,261 
790,332 
930,787 



Philadel- 
phia. 



243,300 
289,900 
242, 400 
282,060 
341,450 
346, 960 
367, 870 
186,800 
38J3,312 
311,404 
326,456 
333,849 
JJ29,561 



Baltimore, 



279,631 
259,064 
322, 945 
260,514 
356, 524 
336, 867 
338,551 
268, 811 
271,148 
282, 664 
265,381 
323,643 
504,619 



Totel. 



2,243,437 
2, 132, 938 
2,164,546 
2,847,546 
8,006, 126 
3,094,803 
2,948,853 
2,638,994 
3,012,460 
3,076,759 
3,301,232 
3,568,935 
3,665,403 



TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

Complying -with, the requirements of Congress^ tMs Division has 
published^ in each of its monthly statistical reports throughout the 
year^ through and local rates of freight upon the principal products 
of agriculture and articles necessary for farm cultivation^ from im- 
portant points of shipment to large market centers^ by rail and 
watery also the cost of transporting our surplus products to foreign 
countries. The rates presented were those in ojjeration upon tiae 
first day of each months and do not show the fluctuations between 
the reports* 
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The tliroxigh. rates, Chicago to Nev/ York and other sea-board 
cities, have been much lower during the past year than those for 
1887. They were very steady and well maintained until about June 
1, when there seemed to be a tendency toward a rate war, which 
continued more or less throughout the remainder of the year. 

For comparison, the following table is presented, showing the 
rates per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York upon the first day 
of each month for the five years ending 1884 to 1888, inclusive: 



Months. 



January 1 . . . 
February 1 . . 

March 1. 

April 1 . . — 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

August 1 — 
September 1 
October 1 . . . 
November 1 
December 1 . 



\ Months. 



Cattle, car-load. 



1884, 



Cts, 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

m 
m 

30 
20 
20 
20 

20 



1885. 



Cts. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
30 
26 
25 
25 
S5 
25 
25 



1886. 1887. 



Cts, 
25 
25 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 



Cts. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

m 

35 
35 
35 
16} 



Cts. 

a5 

35 
35 
35 
35 
25 
KH 

i- 

15 
15 
15 



Sheep, car-load. 



January 1 . . , 
February 1 . . 

March 1 

April 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Au^iSt 1 . . . , 
September 1 
October 1 . , . 
November 1 
December 1 



Grain and flour, car-load. 



1884. 1885. 1880, 



Cts. 
30 
30 
80 
15 
15 
15 
20 
2,5 
2i5 
25 
2;5 



Cts, 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 



Cts. 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2;5 
25 
25 



1887. 1888. 



Cts. 
30 
;^o 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
35 



Cts. 
27i 
27} 

m 

25 
25 
25 
25 
2^5 
25 
20 
20 
20 



1884.1 1385. 1886. 1887, 1888. 



Cts. 

m 

GO 
CO 
00 
60 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
4.0 
40 



Cts, 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 



Cts. 
25 
25 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
4) 
45 



Cts. 
45 
45 
45 

i 45 
' 40 
! 40 
i 40 
: 40 
i 40 
I 40 
j 40 



Hogs, car-load. 



1884. 



Cts. Cts 
40 ji 35 



10 



40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 



35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



1885. 



Cts, 
80 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 



Cts, 
30 
30 
SO 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 



1887. 1888. 



Cts. 
35 
;55 
35 
35 
;55 
35 
30 
30 
30 
;30 

30 



Cts, 



30 

m 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
18 
18 
18 
80 
25 



Lard and pork, car-load. 



1884. 



Cts. 

a5 

35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



1885. 



Cts. 
130 

30 
30 

a> 

25 
25 
25 
2^5 
2i5 
25 
2^5 
30 



1886. 



Cts. 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



1887.1 1888. 



Cts. \ Cts. 
a5 j 3i^ 



Dressed beef, car-load. 



1834. 



-•>;■> 
35 
35 

30 
30 

m 

30 
30 
30 



1885. 



Cts. Cts. 
04 1 70 
64 i 70 



()4 
04 
64 
48 
48 
48 
32 
32 
32 



70 
70 
70 
70 

4% 

4Zk 



1886. 



1887, 



Cts. Cts 



43i 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

05 

65 

65 



65 
65 
05 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
81 



18?8. 



Cts. 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

36ito40 



35 
36 



It will be seen hj the above tabl^ that live* cattle and dressed beef 
were the articles affected the most by this fight, and that the rates on 
this traffic were lower then they have been for the past five years at 
least, if not ever before. Grain, flour/ and live-sheep rates were not 
affected but remained steady at 25 cents, while the rates upon live 
hogs and hog products fell from 30 cents July 1, to IS cents August 
1, advanced to 30 cents November 1, and fell to 25 cents December 1. 
' The following statement shows the average rates of freight upon 
corn and wheat from Chicago to New York, via the three great 
routes, lake and canal, lake and rail, and all rail, for the twelve 
years 1876 to 1887 inclusive. 

It will be seen that while the rates for 1887 were lower than those 
for 1886, they were higher than they were in 1885. The rates for 
1885 were lower than for a great many years, with the exception of 
the all mil rates^ which were the same as for 1884, 
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Years. 



1876 
1877 
1878 
1870, 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 





Corji. 






AVheat. 




By lake and 
canal. 

■ 


By lake and 
rail 




I3y all rail. 


I>ylake and 
canal. 


By lake and 
rail. 


By all 
rail. 


Ooits. 


Cottfi. 


. .. ... 

Cents, 


O&nts, 


Ocii is. 




8. 75 


10. 79 


V\ 74 


9. 82 


11.30 


10.86 


9. 59 


14.06 


18, 90 


11.09 


15! 46 


2o [ 50 


8.83 


10. m 


16. ?2 


9.96 


12^09 


17^70 


10. 49 


12.20 


14. 56 


11.87 


16 13 


17 74 


13.41 


14.43 


17.48 


13.13 


15,* 80 


m8o 


7.77 


9.42 


13.40 


8.67 


■ 10.49 


14. 40 


0.72 


10.28 


13. 50 


7.23 


10. 91 


14.47 


8.08 


11,00 


15. 12 


0. 01 


11.1)3 


16.20 


6. 55 


8. 50 


12,32 


7.00 


10.00 


13.20 


(i.30 


8. 01 


12.32 


6.54 


0.02 


13.20 


8.45 


11.20 


14, 00 


9, 10 


12,00 


15.00 


7.83 


11.20 


14.7'0 


8.52 


12.00 


15.75 



The following statement sliows the weekly range of freights on 
wheat and corn, Chicago to Buffalo, Buffalo to New York, and 
Chicago to New Yoi^k, via lakes and Erie Canal, for the years 1887 
and 1888 : 

[In cents per bushel.] 



Week 
ended— 



May 10, 

17, 
24. 

31. 

June 7. 
15. 



July 7. 
14. 



Aug. 7. 
15. 
23. 
30. 

Sept. 7. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
Oct. 7 

14. 

22. 

29. 

Nov. 7. 
15. 
22. 
30. 



Lake, Chicago to Buffalo. 



1887. 



Wheat. 



Si 
Si 

3.^ 
4t 
5 
6 

4 

3f 
3 

# 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4i 

5^ 

21 



Corn. 



3 
3 

f 

4 

5^ 

4| 

4 

3|- 

3i 

3 
3 

H 

4 

4 

M 

31- 
4 
5 
5 

ik 

3 

4i 



1868. 



Wheat. 



2J- 



2 

ti 

H 



25- 
3 

u- 

3^ 

B- 

Si 
3 

2} 
f 



Corn. 



li 
II- 

2 
2 
U 

u 

2 

2 

11 

2 

'^k 

2k 

2i 

3 

3 

il 

St 

2 

1|- 
4 



Erie Canal, BufCaio to New I 
York. 



1881'. 



AVheat. 



1888. 



Corn, Wheat. 



5 

4 

41- 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3i- I 

3:1 i 

4 ' 
3a- 
3^ I 
31- 
4 ! 

fi 

4 i 

4i| 
41 

5 : 
4f !• 
41- I 



55- 

4^ 

4^ 

4 

3^ 

4i 

4i- 

3.^ 

3!! 
3^ , 
31- I 
3^- I 
31 
31 

3^ 

31 

35- 

31- 

4 

4 

41 

41 
5 
6 



.5 
3 

21- 
3$. 
2^ 

21 
2$ 
2^ 
3^ 
4[ i 

31 ! 
4 ! 



4 

4i 

41- 



3 
31 

n 
2 
2 
21 

21 

3i 

4 

34. 

31- 

31 

3ir 

3^ 

31 

31 

3f 

31 

34 

31 

21 

31 



Coi'ii. 



Chicago to New York, lake 
and canal. 



1887. 



Wheat. 



01 

f 

8 
8^ 
Si- 
ll 

? 
II 

71 
71 

l^' 
81 

81 

n 

8 
8 
81 

101 
101 

Si 



Corn. 



8i 

Tl 
7^- 
81 
10 
81 
7^- 
71- 
6^ 

5^ 

7i 
7^ 
7f 
7^ 

? 

01 

S4 
9 
7 
9 



1888. 



Wheat 



54. 



4} 
9 



6i- 

n 

I* 

4 

6 
6i 



Corn. 



4i 

0 

5i 

4 

4 

41- 
4f 

5f 
5^ 
64 

5* 

5i 



TRANSATLANTIC HATES. 



Tlie cost of transporting our surplus wheat to foreign markets 
during the year 1888 fluctuated greatly. The average rate for the 
month of January for carrying wheat from New York to Liverpool 
was 4. 83 cents per bushel. This average decreased monthly until 
April, when the rate was lower than at any time during the year. 
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The average for tlie year was 5.34 cents, wHch was a slight decrease 
from the year before, and the lowest average since 18^6. The rates 
given are steamer rates, no business being done by sailing vessels. 

Average cost per bushel for transporting wheat from New York to Liverpool, from 

1866 to 1888, inchmve. 



[Pence reduced to cents at 2 cents per penny.] 



Years, 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 



Steamer rates. 



Fence. 
4.74 
5.;8 
7.18 
6.40 
5, 78 
8. 16 
7.04 
10. 56 
0.08 
8.07 
S,02 
6.93 



( 



Cents. 
9. 48 
10.3(1 
14. 36 
12. 98 
11. 56 
16.3^ 
If). 28 
21.12 
18. 16 
16.14 
16. 04 
13.86 




Average monthly prices paid for carrying grain from New York to Liverpool for 

five years. 



Months. 



January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October. . . 
Novembei' 
December, 



1884. 


1885. 


1880. 


1887, 


1888. 


Pence! CenU, 


Pence. 
5,33 


Cents, 


Fence, 


Cents. 


Fence. 


Cents. 


Fence. 


Cents. 


2,3o 


4.70 


10. 60 


3. 37 


6.75 


4.91 


9.83 


2.41 


4.88 


2. 24 


4.48 


4.41 


8.8:^ 


2.33 


4. 66 


3. 66 


7. as 


1.83 


3. 66 


1,56 


3,12 ! 3.33 


6.66 


2.41 


4. m 


3.16 


6;a3 


.88 


1.66 


1.77 


3,54 


3. 83 


7, 66 


3.66 


7. 33 


1.50 


3.00 


.43 


.87 


1,25 


2.50 


3.66 


7. .33 


3.79 


7. 58 


l.,58 


3.16 


.62 


1.25 


3, 08 


0. 16 


2.75 


5.50 


4.75 


0..50 


2 12 


4, 25 


1.66 


3. 33 


4.71 


0, 42 


2.41 


4.83 


2.83 


5. 66 


2.* 62 


5.25 


1.75 


3. ,50 


4.68 


9,36 


2.33 


4. (56 


1.83 


3. 66 


3. OO 


6.00 


2.33 


4. 66 


3, 00 


6.00 


3.16 


(>. 33 


2.66 


5. 33 


1.8iv 


3.66 


5. 33 


10. 66 


4.00 


8. 00 


4.00 


H.OO 


4.00 


8.00 


2.00 


4,00 


4.50 


9.00 


5.79 


11.58 


3.50 


7.00 


4.2^^ 


8.50 


3.50 


7.00 


4.50 


9.00 


6.37 


12,74 


2. 66 


5. 33 


4.66 


9, 33 


3.00 


6.00 


5.87 


11.75 



AGRIOULTUKAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
Exports of the products of domestic agriculture, 1887 and 1888. 



Articles. 



Animais, living 

Cattle number. . 

HofSfS do.... 

Horses do. . , . 

Mules do.... 

Sheep do — 

All other,, and fowls 

Animal matter : 

Bones, hoofs, horns and horn tips, strips^ 
and waste,.. 

Casings for sausages 



Eggs. dozen . 

Glue ■ • pounds , 

Grease, grease scraps, and all soap stock. 

Hiir and manufactures of 

. Hides and skins other than f ui^ , 



1887. 



Quantities. 



106,459 
75,383 
1,611 
1,754 

121,701 



372,772 
270,862 



Value. 



$9,172,136 
• 564,753 
351,607 
214,738 
254,725 
40,403 



162, 958 
538,236 
60, 686 
39,773 
849, 908 
335,648 
765,655 



1888. 



Quantities. 



140,208 
23,755 
2,263 
2,971 
143,617 



419,701 
356,899 



Value. 



$11,577,578 
193,017 
412,774 
378,765 
280,490 
42,466 



193, 176 
766,186 
66,724 
46,773 
924,777 
311,279 
673, a22 
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Exports of the •products of domestic agriculture, and 1888— Continued. 



Articles, 


1887. 


1888, 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Animal matter — Continued. 




$67,154 

519,27'4 
291, 396 

3,462,082 
7,2riS,412 
1,972,245 

17,042 
2,835,;3(X) 

18,397 

88, 848 
4,676, 131 

27,338, 943 
5,975, 727 
1,2:33 
5, 640, 0i)4 
22,703,921 
28,284 
956, 534 

l,9aS,698 

258, 071 
24, 997 
78,002 




$7,579 

509,514 
414,622 

3,339,077 
8,231,281 
2, 608,479 
8,579 
4,252, 653 
18,641 

212, 634 
3,230,123 

27,187,175 
4, yoo, 45(5 
4,423 
4, 368, 691 
22,751,105 
25,496 
915,247 

1,8S4,908 
8,736,304 
294,806 
20,554 
5,^2 


Oils: 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy 
products : 
Meat products- 
Beef products— 

Beef, fresh do.... 

Beef, salted or pickled . . do — 

Oleomargarine-— 
Imitation butter. do ... . 

Pork products- 
Hams do 

Porkjfi-esh.... do 

Pork, salted or cured do — 


975,1(53 
570,370 

43.050,588 
8,3, 560,874 
36,287,188 
192, 191 

KlO. /&< (5, €:UO 

871,572 

834, 574 

364,417,744 
55,505,211 

fiO^ JfiV 

85,800,367 
321,533,7'46 


930,616 
017,737 

40,458,375 
93,408,273 
48,980,269 

CO, J 01 

224,7;38 
1,729.327 

331,306,703 
44, 3o2, yoO 
63 387 
58, 836, 966 

297,740,007 








Daii-y products- 


12,581,171 
81,255,994 


10,455,651 
88,008,458 


Total value of animals and animal matter . 


90,350 
257,049 


78,070 
22, 164 




10^,115,245 




109,882,948 


Bread and breadstuff s : 

All other breadstuffs and preparations of, 






3 , 305, SOO 

iO, VVlJL 

40,307,252 

2r,5,3;3;^ 
440,283 
16, 818, 330 
357, 256 
3,341 
101, 9< 1,949 
11,518,449 


853, 405 
659, 924 
19,347,301 
705, 343 
179, (334 
456, 023 
216,190 
11,781 
90,716,481 
51,050,028 

672, 384 


550,884 

^9. QdSi '/OS 

JLO, V^tOf f VO 

24,278,417 
270,613 
332,564 
4,329,293 
78,783 
2^674 
05, / 89, 261 
11,963,674 


317, 339 
658,589 
13* o55, 950 
765,036 
143,284 
130,488 
60,705 
10,068 
56, ^1,468 
54,777,710 

741, 150 


Total value of bread and breadstuffs 








165,768,662 




127,191,687 


Cotton and cotton- seed oil : 
Cotton — 

Total value of cotton and cotton-seed 
oil 






8,021,407 

0 1A1 A'in Q'.V> 


1,798,273 
2a4,423,7a5 
1,578,935 


7,058,765 
o OS*? (wy full 


1,672,828 
321,348,932 
1,925,739 




207,800, 992 




f 

224,942,499 


Miscellaneous ; 








170,534 

413,363 
1,382,872 

506,704 
2t), 489 
337,447 




160,051 

812,682 
1> 878, 801 

834,668 
58,630 
397,643 
27,784 
328,839 
1,208,060 
6,423,930 

52,049 
56,890 
22,234 

1,009,695 
84.195 


Fruits and nuts- 
Fruits, preserved— 

Canned . . , " 


iS, ioU, oiJO 
591,868 


11,803, 161 
489, 570 


Other 






Another, green, ripe, or dried 












Oil cake and oil-cake meal do, . . . 

Oils:, 

Other vegetable , . , 


13,87'3 
2(50,721 
022,295,233 

119,840 


218,006 
54, 970 
7,309, 691 

57, 13G 
' (i5,(389 
39,204 

630,850 
121,441 


18,198 
6,793,818 
5G2,7M,209 

92,134 

398,'535' 

13,a57,899 
6,218,555 


Seeds : 


644,384 

7,932,390 
11,232,141 
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Exports of the products of domestic agriculture^ 1887 and 1888— Continued, 



Articles. 



Miscellaneous— Continued. 
Seeds— 'Contmued. 

Flaxseed or linseed — bushels, . 

Timothy pounds . . 

All other 

Tobacco : 

Leaf do... . 

Stems and trimmings do. . . . 

Vegetables: 

Onions ...bushels.. 

Peas and beans do. . . , 

Potatoes do.... 

Vegetables, canned 

All other, including pickles 

Wine: 

In bpttles dozens. . 

Not in bottles gallons. , 

All other agricultural products 



1887. 



Quantities. 



6,500,004 



293, 
11, 



666,995 
253,128 

71,689 
387 j 222 
434,864 



4,426 
282, 607 



Value. 



$281,048 
874,070 

25,637,983 
310,294 

73,515 
562,864 
318,259 
228,507 
125,448 

23,499 
191,672 
181,154 



1888. 



Quantities. 



37,265 
2,097,197 



2^19, 105,681 
13,467, 140 

56,725 
253,170 
403,880 



7,185 



Total value of miscellaneous products; 



RECAPITULATION. 

Total value of animals and animal matter 

Total value of bread and breadstuff s 

Total value of cotton and cotton-seed oil . , 
Total value of miscellaneous products .... 

Total agricultural exports 

Total exports of domestic manufacture ... 
Per cenf . of agricultural matter 



40,135,859 |, 



107,115,245 
165,708,602 
207,800,092 
40,135, 859 



520,820, 758 
703,022, 923 
74 



Value. 



S41,165 
117,677 
263,968 

21,507,776 
428,308 

64,161 
462,762 
308,193 
265.537 
140,634 

31,698 
201,525 
263,770 



36,948,895 



109,882,948 
137,191,687 
224,942,499 
36,948,895 



*498, 966,029 
683, 862,104 
73 



* In this compilation of domestic agricultural exports sugar and molasses are not included, because 
they are mainly re-exports of foreign production. The totals differ from those given by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, they having included sugar and mola-sses, * 'ginseng and 
roots, herbs, and barks not otherwise specified," and glucose or grape sugar '\ 

Imports of agricultural products, 1887 and 1888. 



Articles, 



Sugar and molasses : 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Total sugar and molasses 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa : 

Tea 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Total tea, coffee, and cocoa 

Animals and their products : 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

All other, and fowls 

Bristles. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Hides 

Meats- 
Preserved 

All other 

Milk, preserved or condensed 

Oil, amUnal. 

Mools 

Total animals and their product! 

AG, 88 -^9 



1887. 


1888. 


$73,411,224 
5, 355,475 


$74,245,206 
5,491,095 


83,766,699 


79,736,301 


16,771,802 
66,;M7,600 
1,670,012 


13,360,685 
60,507,630 
2,251,773 


74,789,414 


76,120,088 


1,S02,032 
4,872,982 
1,245,782 

305,402 
1,174,333 
38,125 

874,261 
1,960,396 
2,617,156 
24,219,101 


876,998 
6, 405,863 
1,360,320 
358,s^04 
1,215,325 
26,429 
1,214,936 
2,312,478 
• 2,303,486 
23,939,339 


272,651 
162,202 
469,000 
3,387 
16,4^,4?'9 


317,235 
154, 619 
376,062 
3,744 
15,887,217 


56,021,289 


55,757,254 
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Irmorts of agricidtural products, 1887 and 1888— Continued. 



Articles. 



Miscellftneous : 
Breadstuffs : 

Barley 

Indian corn ' * [ 

Oats * 

Oatmeal - 

Rye 

Wheat , . . 

Wheat fiour '.,.*.'..'.'!.".' 

AU other breadstuff s and preparakons of , used *as "f (Dod ' i^^^^^ 

where specified 

Cotton ''**,.'.' 

Farinaceous substances, etc. , not eisewhere specified 

Flax, hemp, jute, etc, unmanufactured : 

Flax 

Hemp and all substitutes . ,.. , ', '/. [ [ [ 

Jute 

Sisal-grass and otlier vegetable substances! 

i< ibers not elsewhere specified 

Fruits and nuts 

Hay. 



Hops 

Malt, barley , , 

Oils, vegetable: 

Fixed or expressed— 

Olive,,,. 

Other 

Volatile or essential. 
Rica. 



Seed 

Silk, unmanufactur'ed* 

Spices: 

Groimd 

Unground— 

Nutmegs , 

Pepper, .' /. ' 

All other 

Tobacco, leaf .' " " 

Vegetables: 

Beans and peas 

Potatoes [[[ 

Pickles and sauces . . . . . . [ , . 

All other— 

In their natural state or in salt or brine , 

Prepared or preserved 

Wines: 

Champagne aHd other sparkling 

Still wines— 

In casks 

In bottles ^, ' 



Total miscellaneous. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Sugar and molasses 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa 

Animals and their products. 
Miscellaneous 



Total imports of agricultural products. 



1887. 



$6,173,208 
16,68$ 
29, 570 
37, 857 
10,720 
218,867 
3,302 

150,050 
633,928 
721,404 

1,922, 182 
4,041,522 
2,616, 128 

3, 7m,m 



20,-608,486 
790, S04 
3,404,660 
153,363 



662, 197 
1,023,059 
1,012,819 
2,060,379 
1,448,807 
19, 642,797 

168,760 

539,201 
1,819,609 

053,752 
8,704,950 

607,853 
543,091 
387,177 

516,319 
295,911 

3,382,907 

2, 345,565 
1.327,613 



72,964,864 



83,766,699 
74,789,414 
56,021,289 
72,964,864 



287,542,266 



i8as. 



$8,076,082 
20,507 
23,655 
37,515 
20 

466,886 
13,257 

117,870 
744,800 
905,991 

3,802,089 
6, 934,837 
3.377,369 
5,430,894 

318, 133 
20,502,223 

979,524 
1,017,495 

164,585 



017, 172 
316,212 
141,554 
3,012,961 
2,833,421 
19,981,682 

187,677 

603,556 
1,823,239 
914,773 
10,870,841 

2,190,137 
3,693,021 
416,958 

715,063 
350,245 

3,646,475 

2,287,062 
1,402,661 



106,888,442 



79,736,301 
76, 120,088 
55,757,254 
106,888,442 



318,502,085 



* Included for the first time. 



STATISTICS OF JAPAIST. 

Publications of the Bureau of Statistics of Japan, prepared under 
tJie direction of S. Ishibashi, are acknowledged. A statistical an- 
nual IS published and a condensation is issued in Japanese and 
French for foreign circulation. This nation exhibits remarkable 
enterprise m statistics, setting an example to some of the European 
mm that are scarcely as progressive in this direction, 
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POPULATION. 

On the 31st of DeeemlDer, 1886, the population of the Empire em- 
braced 38,507,177 persons, 19,4-61,491 being males and 19,055,686 fe- 
males. On the 1st of January, 1879, the population was 36,768 684 
the increase since that date being 2,738,593. Of the population on 
the 3l8t of December, 1886, 3,430 were of noble rank; 1,940,371 of 
thesamourai, or former warrior caste; "and 36,563,476 of the com- 
monalty. Tlio average number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants in 
1886 was 24.4; the mimber of births 27.3; the number of marriages 
8. 19 ; and the nuniber of divorces 3. 06. The high divorce rate is es- 
pecially noticeable. The average number of persons to each house- 
hold on December 31, 1886, was 4.97, The average density of the 
population at the same date was 261 to the square mile. 

TEERITORIAL AREA. 

The total area of the Empire is set down as 24,794.36 square ri, 
OP 147, 655 square miles. The area of taxable real property is stated 
as follows: 



Besciiption. 


Square tcho. 


Acres. 


Bice plantations , 

Fields 


2,640,980.2 


6,472,265 


Lands with buildings on them ' " ' 

Forests 


1,885, 908.8 
3:54, 515. 4 


4,621,797 
868,811 




7,186,018,6 
l,00i>,72a,9- 


17, 612,981 
2,474,530 


Total 








1 


13,078,053,9 


32,050,384 



The distribution of cereal crops in 1885 is thus given: 



Crops. 


Area. 


Product. 


Square tcho. 


Acres. 


Kokou. 


•BushtjLs. 




2,011,98^.0 
1, 5514,091. f 


6,401,107 
3,759,599 


34,158, 169 
11,935,467 






}69,538,577 
69,234,529 





The average rate of yield is as follows: Rice, 1.31 kokou per tan, 
or 26.53 bushels per acre; wheat, barley, and rye, taken together, 0.78 
kokou per tan, or 15.79 bushels per acre. 

To the table fipm which these figuz'es are obtained the remark is 
appended that tlie returns which form the basis of the figures on 
production are a little below the truth. 

The extent of the forests and of mountain and uncultivated h 
belonging to the state in 1884 is stated as follows: 



. , Description. 


Square tcho. 


Acres. 




5,576,595.3 
12,059,847.5 


13,666,562 
29,555,068 
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FARM ANIMALS, 

The number of cows on the 31st of Decemher, 1885, is stated as 
617,676, and the nnmher of oxen as 443,494^ making the total of cows 
and oxen 1,060,170. 

The number of horses at the same time was 697,386, that of mares 
850,946, and the total of horses and mares 1,548,233. 

SILK PRODUCTION. 



The products of silk reported for 1885 (the year for which produc- 
tion is reported in the suosequent paragraphs) are as follows : 



Description. 


Kwau. 


Poun<ls. 




561,010 
141,411 
50,518 


4,646,117 
1,171,133 
418,375 


Ttaw silk Cinferinr mialitv'i 














Number, 



The statement is made in this cdnnection that the product of raw 
silk given in the ofS.cial document represents about the amount of 
the exports of that commodity to Europe and America, and the 
opinion is expressed that if the quantity consumed in the interior 
were included, it would raise the total product to 800,000 or 900,000 
kwan, or 6,635,360 to 7,453,530 pounds. 

PRODUCTION OF TEA. 



The official figures, as given in kwan, with their equivalent in 
pounds, are presented below: 





Kwan. 


Pounds. 




^.988.967 
2,488,971 


24,753,645 
20,612,911 








5,477,928 


45,366,556 





The statement is made in this connection in the official report that 
while the production here reported is but little in excess of the 
amount of the tea exported, the domestic consumption of tea is very 
large, and is general among all classes of the Japanese people. The 
actual production must therefore be much larger than tlie above 
figures would make it, 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 



Description. 


Kwan. 


Pounds. 


Cane sugar; 


9, 552,640 
^,005,838 


79,112,099 
16,611,748 






ir, 558, 478 


95,733,847 


From Chinese sugar-cane: 


15,289 
. 109 


126,619 
903 






16,398 
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Of beet sugar there was a product of 81^728 kv/an^ or 676^847 
pounds, all raw. 

It is stated tliat inforpiatioii as to sugar, production is lacking for 
many locations, and that the figures presented are consequently below 
the truth. ' ' 

PRODUCTION OF SAKE. 

The number of distillerieSj breweries, etc.j, producing sake for sale 
is stated at 16,425, and the number of manufacturers at 16,184, The 
production for sale was as follows : 



Description. Kokou, Gallons. 




Common sake 2, 576,783 102, 306,788 

Distilled spirit . 42, 814 1, 699, a5? 

Other kinds of sake 60, 854 416, lOo 

For several years previous to 1883 the production of sake was 
much larger than at present. The decrease is attributed to the fact 
that in the year named the tax on sake was raised from 3 yen to 4 
yen per kokou (about 6 cents to 10 cents per gallon), 

The tax on sake made exclusively for household use is only 80 sen 
(four-fifths of a yen) per kokou (2 cents per gallon), but the quantity 
which may be made at this rate is limited to less than 1 kokou 
^ (39, 7033 gallons) to a household. The number of persons who manu- 
lactured sake under this provision was 692,103, and the quantity pro- 
duced was 672,995 kokou, or 22,749,792 gallons, 

WAGES, 

The average daily wages in agriculture without board for 1885 is 
stated at 0.i86 yen (18-6 cents) for men, and 0.121 yen (12/1 cents) for 
women. The average monthly wages with board is set down at 2. 117 
yen (|2,117) for men, and 1,199 yen ($1,199) for women. Workmen 
employed in the preparation of tea receive 0.263 yen (25,3 cents) a 
day, and day laborers 0.199 yen (19.9 cents). In domestic service 
men receive on an average 1.889 yen ($1,889) per month, and women 
1.056 yen ($1,066) per month, witlx board, 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The annual aggregates of value for 1886 are— 

Jap^,nese products exported $47,'997, 957 

Foreign products imported 37, 568, 454: 

Including foreign articles re-exported the total exports amounted 
to $48,870,472, of which value $1,628,751 represented coal and other 
supplies for ships, leaving $47,341,721 as the value of commodities 
exported to various foreign countries, Tlie total imports, including 
Japanese articles re-imported, amounted to $37,637,138, 

Production is encouraged, and exports of domestic products are 
increasing. In 1880 the balance of trade was against Japan about 
9,000,000 yen; now exports are about 10,000,000 yen in excess of im- 
ports. The imports of 1880 and 1886 were nearly the same, but the 
exports increased in six years 68 per cent. 
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The country having the largest share in the foreign trade of Japan 
is the United States, Great Britain standing next in order. The 
values of the exports to and imports from these and other important 
countries are stated below. 



Countries. 



United States . 
Great Britain , 

Chirta , 

Fvanoi^ 

Germany 



Exports. I Iiiipoi'ts, 



$19,988,217 
4,105.35(5 
9,594; 007 
9,033,903 
8G4.459 



i 



16,012,055 
7, 133,851 
1,605,397 
3,974,079 



It will he observed that the exports to the United States are nearly 
five times as great as the imports therefrom, while the imports from 
Great Britain are nearly four times as large as the exports to that 
country. In the trade with France, again, the exports are nearly six 
times as large as the imports, while in the trade with Germany the 
imports are moi^e than three times as large as the exports. In the 
trade with China there is some approach to an equality betv»^een the 
imports and the exports. 

Of the 47,997,957, yen (or dollars') worth of Japanese products ex- 
ported in 1886, more than one-half in value consisted of raw silk 
and green tea, the former amounting to 17,321,362 yen and the latter 
to 7,511,864 yen, or both together to 24,833,226 yen. Floss silk, silk 
waste, silk fabrics, etc, amounted to 3,201,881 yen, rice to 3,300^863. 
yen, pit coal to 2,208,549 yen, copper, raw and worked, to 2,148,841 
yen, porcelain and pottery to 1,034,139 yen, and lacquered ware to 
589,170 yen. 

Of the imports, spun cotton amounted to 5,905,457 yen, sugar to 
5,557,013 yen, petroleum to 2,358,498 yen, iron in rods to 1,209,713 
yen, other metals to 1,328,258 yen, and manufactures of metal to 
562,113 yen, while the various textile fabrics of cotton, linen, wool, 
and silk amounted in the aggregate to 7,018,997 yen, 

A comparison of 1886 with 1882 shows an increase of 14- 9 per cent, 
to have taken place in the imports ^nd an increase of 28.2 per ceat. 
in the exports since that year. 

RAILROADS, TELEGRAPHS, ETC. 

In 1885-^86 there were 410 miles of railroad. The number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1876-^77 was 2,931,855; in 1885-'86, 4,067, 970. Total 
receipts in the same time advanced from 1,284,466 yen (the Japa- 
nese dollar) to 1,490,393 yen. 

The lines of telegraph aggregate a length of 2,217 miles at the 
former date, and 6,779 at the latter, showing remarkable increase in 
nine years. The increase of telegrams sent was from 617,077 to 
1,700,282. 

The postal savings-banks numbered 161 in 1876, 1,469 in 1884, and 
4,338 in 1885. The amount deposited increased from $58,350 in 1876 
to 112,022,317 in 1885, of which $8,665,424 remained on deposit at the 
end of the year. The number of depositors was 344,921. In this 
featxire Ja.pan is in advance of the United States, 

The number of post-ofRces was 4,137 in 1885: there were 29,438 
miles of post-roads; and there were 97,216,019 letters transitiitted,. 
besides newspapers, books, and merchandise. 

There is also a money-order system, with 886 offices; 833,300 orders 
were issued in 1885, amounting to $7,110,531. 
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EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie area in crops in Egypt is comparatively small. Less than an 
acre per capita is annually cultivated. Egypt contains about 175,000 
square miles, mucli of the territory a desert. The area used for crops 
is only available by irrigation, natural or artificial, the main depend- 
ence being the annual overflow of the Kile. But little over 5,000,000 
acres are in cultivation, less than one to each head of population. 
The population of Egypt is as follows, exclusive of the oases and the 
governorats (Cairo, Alexandria, Damietta, Rosetta, Port Said, Suez, 
El Arish, and Kosseir) : 



Description of population. 


Lower Egypt. 


Upper Egypt. 


Total, 




2,281,984 


1,917,687 
806,269 


4,199,671 
1,789,866 






3,285,581 


2,728,956 


5,989,637 


f 



A recent official report, based on the replies to a circular of wMch 
15,000 copies were addressed to the sheiks el beled thronghont Egypt, 
has been snmmarized in the French language, and furnishes some 
interesting data in regard to crop areas and numbers of farm animals 
in that cou.ntry . The following table shows the areas devoted to the 
different crops, as expressed in feddans and in acres, with the per- 
centage under each crop or class of crops specified: 

Areas under the different crops in 1887, 



Crops. 



Wheat 

Clover 

Cotton 

Beans » 

Maize ^* * — 

Barley 

Doura 

Lentils - 

Eice . , 

Fenugreek — 

Pot-berbs, onions, etc - . 

Sngar-cane. 

Tetcbes 

Melons and cucumbers 

Lupines, etc 

Tobacco ....r.a.r 

Chick peas,' iidiey beans, etc. 
Flax 

Sesaiie,' castor beans , 

Henneh - 

Carthamus, of satfiower 

Fea-nuts — 

Indigo 

Poppies 



Lower Egypt. 



Feddans, 
617,605 
593,236 
797,837 
304,873 
570,393 
317,523 
124,867 
8,344 
145,158 
27,661 
32,340 
5,573 



6,395 
1,641 
2,450 
2,468 
4,772 
1,309 
1.640 



1,5 



Total * • • 

Vines and f mit trees . 



3,567,296 
5,164 



Acres, 
641,130 
615,838 
827,716 
316,489 
592, 125 
320, 621 
129,624 
8,062 
160,689 
28,611 
33,572 
5,780 



6,639 
1,704 
2,543 
2,562 
4,954 
l,-982 
1,702 



1,251 
6 



3,703,211 
5,361 



Upper Egypt. 



Feddans. 
623,495 
347,986 
68,189 
450,995 
113,43^1 
202,828 
316,428 
141,773 
4,559 
103,113 
46,729 
65,630 
31,586 
14,369 
11,735 
9,207 
8,483 
1,604 
3,049 
54 
1,316 
5 
275 
276 



2,567,068 
3,682 



A(yres. 
647,250 
361,244 
70,787 
468,178 
117,756 
210,556 
328,484 
147,175 
4,7a3 
107,042 
48,509 
68, 131 
32,738 
14,916 
12, 182 
9,558 
8,806 
1,665 
8,165 
56 
1,366 
5 
2a5 
287 



Total. 



Feddans, 
1,241,100 
941,222 
865,526 
755,868 
683,827 
520,351 
441,295 
150, 117 
149,717 
130,674 
79,069 
71,203 
31,536 
20,764 
13,376 
11,657 
10,951 
6,376 
4, 958 
1,694 
1,316 
1,210 
281 
276 



2,664,874 
3,718 



6, 134, 364 
8,746 



Acres. 
,288,386 
977,083 
898,503 
784,667 
709,881 
540,176 
458,108 
155,836 
155,421 
185,653 
82,082 
73,916 
32,738 
21,555 
13/886 
12,101 
11,368 
6,619 
5,147 
1,759 
1,366 
1,256 
292 
287 



6,368,086 

&,or9 



Percent- 
age of 
total area. 



20.23 
15.34 
14.11 
12.32 
11.16 
8,48 
7.19 
2.45 
2.44 
2. 13 
1,29 
1.16 
.52 
.34 
.92 
.19 
.18 
.10 
.08 
,03 
.02 
.02 

.01 



100.00 



The cereals and other food-crops for man and beast occupy by far 
the larger part of the total crop area, but the principal crops pro- 
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duced for the market are cotton and sugar-cane, the first of which is 
cultivated chiefly in Lower and the second almost exclnsively m Upper 
Egypt, where it is confined to certain districts m which there are 
sefi (siimmer) canals. 

The areas embraced in the ahove table represent m part land on 
which more than one crop was grown during the year, and though 
the crops specified occupied an aggregate area of 0,134,36-1 feddans, 
they were actually grown on 4,961,463 feddans of cultivated land. 
The operations of Ei?yptian agriculture are arranged with reference 
to three seasons, Chitwi, Sell, and Eili, each of which has its appro- 
priate crops. „ T , , -L. J 

In the French summary of the report above referred to these words 
arorespectivelyrendered by the words hiver, ete, and aut<ynine(-miiteT, 
summer, and autumn), but it is more specifically stated that Ohitwi 
extends from October to May, Sefi from April to October, and Nih 
from August to October, froniAvhich it appears that there is consid- 
erable overlapping between some of the crops of different seasons. 

The dates for the agricultural work of the different seasons, and 
the times within which the seasons respectively end, are stated as 
follows: 



Seasons, 


Tillage. 

Beginning of November. . 


Sowing. 


End of seasons. 




Middle of November. . 


May-July. 

October-November. 

September-October. 









From this statement it^\^oul(l seem that the gathering of the differ- 
ent crops of each season extends over a considerable period, accord- 
ing to tlieir respective times of ripening, etc. 

The following table shows for each of the three seasons the por- 
tions of the total area of cultivated land under crop and the portions 
not so occupied: 



Seassons. 



Cbitwi .. 



Sofi. 



NiU. 



Territorial divisions. 


Under crop. 


Cultivated area not under crop, 


Feddans. 


Acres. 


Per 
cent, of 
total. 


Feddans. 


Acres. 


Per y 
cent, of 
total 




1,948,090 
2,005,776 


2,022,935 
3,082,196 


71,02 
90.45 


795,800 
211,696 


825,601 
219,762 


28.98 
9.55 


Total 


3,054,400 


4,105,131 


79.70 


1,006,990 


1,045,863 


20.30 


1,017,557 


1,056,320 
294,470 


37.09 
12.79 


1,726,483 
1,933,804 


1,792,210 
2,007,482 


62.91 
87.21 




1, SOI, 22.5 


l,a50,802 


26.32 


3,660,237 


3,799,692 


78.78 


Upper Egypt 


001,049 


623,949 
288,201 


21,90 
12.52 


2,142,941 
1,989,848 


2,224,587 
2,013,750 


78.10 
87.48 




878»678 


912,150 


17.70 


4,082,789 


4,238,343 


82.30 



Adding the area under crop during any one of the three sea- 
sons to the area of cultivated land not then under crop, but cropped 
in at least one of the other two seasons, we obtain the f oUowing^ as 
the total area of cultivated land for the year; that is, of land which 
was under crop in at least one of the three seasons: 
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Territorial divisions. 


Feddans. 


Acres. 




2,743,990 
2,317,473 


2,^18,530 
2, 301,958 






4,961,463 


5, 150,494 





Calling this area 100, and placing it in comparison with, tlie areas 
■under Oliitwi, Sefi, and Nili crops, and also with their sum, we have 
the following statement of areas in feddans and of the percentage 
which each area forms of the total area of onltivated land under crop 
within the year: 



Crops, etc. 


Lower Egypt. 


Upper Egypt. 


Total 


Area 
in feddans. 


Per cent, 
of culti- 
vated area. 


Area 
in feddans. 


Per cent, 
of culti- 
vated area. 


Area 
in feddans. 


Per cent, 
of culti- 
vated area. 


Sefl 

mn 

AU 


1,948,690 
1,017,557 
601,049 


71.03 
37. 09 
21.90 


'2, 005, 776 
283, GOB 
277,624 


90. 4o 
12.79 
12.52 


3,954,460 
1,301,225 
878,073 


79.70 
26.22 
17.70 


3.667,296 


130.01 


2,567,068 


115,70 


0,1:54,364 


123.02 


Total area of cultivated land. 


9,743,990 


100.00 


2,217,472 


100.00 


4,961,462 


100.00 



This tahie shows that through raising more than one crop within 
the year on much of the land cultivated the total breadth of crops 
considerably exceeded the total area of cultivated land, the excess 
amounting to 30.01 per cent, in Lower Egypt to 15.76 per cent, in 
Upper Egypt, and to 23.62 per cent, on a general average for the 
whole country. - -, - □ 

In the year 1887 the crops of the Nili season were destroyed over 
large areas in Upper Egypt by an unusual rise of the waters in the 
overflow of the Nile, but iu Lower Egypt there seems to have been 
an unnsual breadth of land under maize and doura, which contrib- 
uted to maintain the average as regards the general production of 



The following table shows the area under each crop of the Sen and 
Nili seasons. The sum of these two, increased by the crops of the 
Chitwi season, would make the totals given in the first table: 



Seasons. 


Crops. 


Lower Egypt, 


Upper Egypt. 


Total, 


mn 




Feddans, 
797, aS7 
5,08;5 
56,109 
63, 110 
77,629 
2,200 
0 
893 
1,205 
7,588 
6,305 


Acres. 
827,716 
5,279 
58,247 
65,514 
80,587 
2,284 
0 
927 
1,251 
7,877 
6,639 


Feddans. 
08,189 
65,009 
98,409 
24,922 
410 
2,708 
275 
54 
5 

9,252 
14,869 


Acres. 
70,787 
67,486 
102,221 
25,872 
432 
2,811 
285 
50 
5 

9,605 
14,916 


Feddans. 
865,526 
70,094 
154,578 
88,032 
78,045 
4,908 
281 
947 
1,210 
16,840 
20,764 


Acres. 
898, 6aS 
73,765 
100,467 

81,018 
5,095 
292 
983 
1,356 
17,482 
21,555 


Total area of the Sefi crops. 


1,017,557 


1,056,326 


288,668 


294,476 


1,301,225 


1,350,802 


507,283 
07,640 
19,203 
6,933 


526,610 
70,217 
19,935 
7,187 


88,513 
171,157 
3,779 
14,176 


91,884 
177,678 
8,923 
14,716 


595,795 
238,797 
22,982 
21,099 


618, 495 
^7,895 
23,857 
21,903 


Total area of the Nili crops. 


001,049 


623,949 


277,624 


288,201 


878,673 


912,150 
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FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 

^ Fruit trees occupy but liirvited area, and "wliile tliey are x>roduc- 
tive, tlieir cultivation for t];.e purpose Vjf marketing tlieir produce 
does not;, except in Wo or three proviuces^, form an important part 
of rural industry. The vino is found in nearly all the provinces^ 
but is cultivated only on a small >soale. tliough it is of late receiving 
increased attention. The most iinportant vineyards are in Fayoum 
and in the province of Bolierali, in Lower Egypt. Olives are culti- 
vated in a few provinces. 

The followin^.^ tables show the number of the ])rjncipal kinds of 
fruit trees and the area occupied by fruit trees and vines: 

Number of fruit treeHy not including isolated treefi or trees on borders. 



Kinds of trees. 



Orange, mandariu, citron, etc 

Pomegranate 

Figj peach, apple, pear, apr-icot, ate . 



total fruit trees, except date trccw. 
Date trees* bearing seed or fruit 



Lower Egypt. 


Upper Egypt. 


Total, 


837, 078 
7;>, 977 
251,054 


59,367 
103,228 
203,917 


896, 44& 
176,205 
454,971 


1,101,109 
],097,5o2 


360,512 
2,355,122 


1,527,621 
3,452,674 


2,258,661 


^,721,634 


4,980,295 



Grand total 

* Exclusive of 278,000 producing date trees in the oases. 
Area under vines and under fruit {other than date) trees. 
[Measurements expressed in feddans and kerats. 1 kerat=2^i feddan,] 



Description. 


Lower Egypt, 


Upper Egypt. 


Total, 




Fds. ""Kts, 
748 01 
4,416 05 


Fds, Kts, 
780 07 
2,801 18 


Fds, Kts. 
1,528 08 
7,217 23 


Acres, 
1»587 
7,49S 


Fruit (excluding date) trees 




5,164 06 


3,582 01 


8,740 07 


9,080 





Besides the kinds of fruits thus far mentioned there are many 
others which are cultivated for domestic consumption. These in- 
clude bananas, Barbary figs, medlars, mangoes, mulberries, etc., '-'of 
which it IS impossible to estimate the number of plants/' 

FARM ANIMALS. 

*Tlie followiag table shows the number of farm animals: 



Animals, 



Cattle (excluding buffaloes) . 

Buffaloes. , 

Camels 

Horses 

Mules 



Sheep and goats. 
Total 



Lower Egypt. 



129,207 
163,264 
28,240 
13,922 
3,446 
114,726 
888,589 

""841,394 



Upper Egypt. 



81,008 
88.332 
3C>; 767 
6:857 

ssa 

55,099 
569,010 

827,466 



Total. 



210,215 
251,596 
55,007 
20,779 
5,8S9 
169,825 
957,599 
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Siiice 1884, in which year there were enormous losses from an epi- 
zootic, no serious disease of that character has prevailed among live- 
stocky and all the information collected shows a considerable increase 
in 'cattle. Hogs are but little, raised/ the consumi)tion of their flesh 
being very small. 

Poultry raising is very general, but it has not been possible to ob- 
tain the number of hens, chickens., turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea- 
fowls^ etc. It is estimated that these, together with rabbits raised 
for canstimption, will amount to a total of 6,000,000 head. Pigeons 
are quite numerous, being certainly in excess of 10,000,000 head. The 
raising of these birds is an important industry, not only for the sale 
of the birds themselves for consumption, but also for the manure 
which they supply, and which is much prized by cultivators, 

EXPOKTS AND AVERAGE PBICES OF COTTON, 

By conversion of Egyptian denominations into their American 
equivalents, the foUowmg table, showing the exports of cotton and 
its average price in the Alexandria market for each year from 1821 
to 1887;, is obtained from one coinprised in the official report above 
referred to^ which, however, was compiled in part from commercial 
sources, a report of the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester 
being drawn upon for the figures on exportation from 18S1 to 1859, 
inclusive: 



Years. 



1831. 



tm, 

1.835. 



18^. 
1828. 



1880. 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 

1836. 
1838. 



1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 



1^ 



Cents. 

, 16.1 
15.6 
15.6 

, 17.1 
13.1 
13.1 

mt 

13.1 
13.1 
12.1 
10.6 
15.1 

3t0 
25.4 
18.6 
13.1 
15.1 
18.4 
13.1 
13,4 
10.1 
7.8 



Pounds 



i,ow,o6o 

3,400,000 
15, 600,000 
22,400,000 
20,800,000 
21,200,000 
15,700,000 

5, 800, 000 
10,300,000 
21,000,000 
18,300,000 
13, 400,000 

5,500, 000 
14, 100, 000 
21,000, 000 
23, 900,000 
30, 900,000 
2^,400,000 
13,200,000 
15, 600,000 
19,000,000 
20,700,000 
25,600,000 



Yeais. 



18^14, 
1845 
1840, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850. 

la^i, 

1852, 
:f^53, 
185-1 
1855, 
ia56, 
1857, 
1858 
1859 
18t50 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 



^1 



Cents. 
18.1 

e.o 

10.3 
10.1 

7,3 
10.1 
11,8 

8.8 
10. 3 
10.1 

0.1 

0.3 
10.8 
16.4 
12.9 
12.1 
12.3 
14.1 
23.2 
30.5 
45.4 
33.0 



Pounds 
exported. 



15,000,000 
33,800, 000 
10,800,000 
25,300,000 
11,800,000 
25,300,000 
35,800, 000 
37,700,000 
05,7'O0,0OO 
40, 800,000 
46,900,000 
51,100,000 
53,000,000 
48,200,000 
51,000,000 
40,300,0(X) 
49,200,000 
58,500,000 
70,700,000 
115,900,000 
168,600,000 

100, :m 000 



Years. 



1800. 
1867. 
1808. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 

ism. 

1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 



1^ 



Cents. 
35. 5 
22,7 
19.1 
23.2 
19.7 
15.9 
21.2 
18.7 
10,3 
15.1 
19.0 

'18.8 
12.3 
13.7 
14.2 
14.5 
13.9 
15.1 
13,6 
12.6 
11.5 
12.1 



Pounds 
exported. 



120,400,000 
128,700,000 
123, 000,000 
126, ,500, 000 
132,000, OOO 
192,900,000 
206,800,000 
197,500,000 
2,52,600,000 
216,400,000 
295,000,000 
2J?S,300,000 
263,400,000 
164,800,000 
306,400,000 
273,900,000 
279,200,000 
225,000,000 
26^1,500,000 
352,300,000 
284, 900, 000 
296,800,000 



PBODUCTION FROM SUGAR CANE IN TflE DAIRA SAN.IEH. 

The manrtf actories of the Daira Sanieh use about three-f onrths of 
the sugar cane produced in Egypt. From a table showing in Egyp- 
tian denominations the quantities, values, and prices of the sugar 
(Hos, 1, 2, and 3) which they produced from 1877 to 1887, inclasive, 
the following statement in our denominations is derived : 
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Years, 


Product. 


Value. 


Price per pound. 


No.l, 


No. 2. 


No,3. 


- ,. — — . 


Pounds. 
82,247,400 
87,315,100 
08,147,300 
75,834,900 
29,044,000 
71,490,200 
4,0,539,700 
82, 032, 600 
98,077,200 
111,493,800 
106,959,700 


$4,399,0138 
3, 964,009 
2,807,318 
3,582,039 
1,441,834 
3,301,494 
1,905,121 
2,900,379 
2,855,195 
2, 946,745 
2,724,349 


Cents. 
6.0 
.5.0 

5.2 
5.0 
5.1 
4.7 
4.2 
3.2 
2.9 
2.8 


Cents. 
4.1 
3.3 

O. V 

3.4 
3.6 
3.4 
3.0 
1.8 
■ 1.9 
1.9 
1.7 


Cents, 
2.9 
2.5 

A, 0 

2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
1.6 

1.6 
1.7 










1882 


1883 


1884,.,. 


1885., 


1880.. 


1897 , 





AGEICULTURE IN AUTRALASIA. 

The British colonies of Australasia are seven in mimber. New 
South Wales, South Australia, Western Australia, Victoria, and 
Queensland, subdivisions of the island or continent of Australia, 
and Tasmania and New Zealand, 

The progress in the past twenty years has been remarkable, and is • 
comparable only with the uneqiialed advancement of the United 
States. There is really very much in common between Australasia 
and this country; the superficial area of each (excluding Alaska) is 
about the same, their population is English-speaking, and their ag- 
ricultural products are in the main very similar to ours. The differ- 
ence in climate is not material, Most of our products, except cotton 
and tobacco, are well adapted to their soil and seasons, Australa- 
sian wheat now meets us in the world^s markets; Australasian meat 
competes with American in supplying the old world's workers with 
cheap food, and to-day Australasian wool competes with o'urs in our 
own home markets. Rapid settlement, improved agricultural meth- 
ods, and increased rail and water transportation facilities are bringing 
the antipodes more and more into the competition which now so 
sorely presses agriculturists of the older countries throughout the 
world. 

The following statement shows the superficial area of each colony, 
according to the IsLtest official returns, with the population at three 
periods. In all statements of population it will be understood that 
the number of aborigines is not included. The native races are 
everywhere on the decline, and are nowhere material factors in in- 
dustry or progress. 



Colonies. 


Area. 


Population. 


Sq. miles. 


1861. 


1875. 


188G. 




309,175 
87,884 
668,224 
903,425 
975,920 
26,375 
104,235 


202,099 
328,651 
21,231 
65,048 
9,852 
49,593 
61,035 


.594,257 
791,399 
181,^ 
210,442 
26,709 
103.663 
875,856 


1,001,966 
1,003,043 
342,614 
312,758 
89,584 
137,211 
589,386 
















8,075,288 


787,509 


2,283,614 


3,426,562 
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Taking the official reports for 1881, and eliminating as far as pos- 
sible everything except gainful callings, the workers of the seven 
colonies may he approximately divided as follows: 



Colonies* 


Agriculture. 


Manufactur- 
ing and 
mming. 


Trade and 
transporta- 
tion. 


^* 

Professional 
and personal. 


Laboi 
(imdefi 


•ers 
ned). 


Totul 
No. 


South Australia 

Western Australia. . . 
New South Wales 


No. 
124,202 
g^,267 
34,820 
4,763 
76,792 
19^08 
54,447 


P.ct 
33 
34 
31 
39 
26 
39 
29 


No. 
134,667 
33,117 
33,533 

2,607 
68,289 
14,484 
65,267 


P, ct. 

86 
U 
30 
22 
23 
29 
85 


No. 
a5,184 
10,742 
13,288 

1,501 
28,402 

3,884 
21,050 


0 
11 
12 
12 
9 
8 
11 


No. 
57, 153 
14,978 
17, 501 

2,110 
63,729 

7,597 
30, 164 


P.ct. 

15 
15 
16 
18 
21 
15 
16 


No. 
25,736 

5,533 
12,151 

1,111 
64,554 

4,484 
16,711 


P.ct, 
7 
6 

11 
9 

21 
9 
9 


376,942 
07,637 

111,293 
12,092 

301,766 
49,857 

187,639 



It is unfortunate that so large a proportion of workers should be 
reckoned simply as laborers, it being impossible to deternuiie to 
which of the four great classes they properly belorijg. Doubtiess a 
large share are agricultural laborers) but it is equally probable that 
a larger portion are unskilled day laborers among the urban popu- 
lation. Putting together the five classes for all the colonies, we 
make up the following statement for Australasia in 1881: 



Oolonies* 


Population. 


Agriculture. 


Manufacturing 
j and mining. 


Trade and trans- 
portation. 


Professional and | 
pei"sonal. 


Labor. 


Total occupied. 


i| 
m 


South Australia 

Western Australia. . . . 

New Zealand... 


880,218 
226,968 
286,324 
30,013 
778,690 
118,92;^ 
500,910 


124,202 
33,267 
34,820 
4,763 
76,792 
19,408 
54,447 


134,667 
33,117 
33,533 
2,607 
68,289 
14.484 
65,267 


35,184 
10,742 
13,288 

1,501 
28,402 

3,884 
21,050 


57,153 
14,978 
17,501 

2,110 
63,729 

7,597 
30,164 


25,730 
5,533 

12,151 
1,111 

64,554 
4,484 

16,711 


376,942 
97,637 

111,293 
12,092 

301,766 
49,867 

187,639 


48 
43 
39 
40 
39 
42 
37 


2,822,046 


847,699 


a51,964 


114,051 1 193,282 


130,280 


1,137,226 


40 


Per cent, of all occu- 




31 


31 


10 


17 


11 















The manufacturing industries are not so highly developed as the 
percentages would seem to indicate, that class including those . en- 
ga^ in working the mineral resources of the various colonies, 
amounting, probably, to half the class. . . . 

The governments of the various colonies, recognizing the necessity 
of a thfifty rural population owning their oyni^f^^^^^ 
^re nLade proviSoii for the easy transfer of lands &om the Grown 
to actual settlers at nominal prices, providing cheap homes for agri^ 
SiltS colonists, the public domain thus becoming a consitoble 
Sfof rev^ue. Th^ laws regulating the disposal^of public lands 
fofagriJural purposes differ materially in tfce different colonies, 
amiil most of tlem have undergone numerous changes. Besides 
sales ihfee-simple there is in all some plan of deferred payments, 
bv wMch the se^ttler may take up lands within a certain limit, and 
pay for them in yearly installmeiits. In addition to the payments, 
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ill all the colonies savo Western Australia and Tasmania, is neces- 
sary that improYenx^iiu-; t^) a certain value per acre be placed upon 
tlie holding witlnn a spocifiiKl time, wliile m Victoria, feouth and 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, a portion, ranging froni KT to 25 
per cent,, nrast l)e'put in cultivation. If the land is bought under 
the defeiTcd-paynient plan, residence upon it for a certmndength of 
time is necessary, but if the purchase money be paid m full the resi- 
dence clause is not binding, 

Tlie principal features of this deferred-payment system, corrected 
up to August, 1887, are shown, so far as it is possible to tabulate, m 
the following statement : 



Victoria . . , 

New South Wales 

Queenslaad; 

Homesteads 

Othei' selections . . 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Ta-snciania , — 

New Zealand 



s 
•a 



J m and } 

m 

( 830 to I 

1,000 
1,000 
820 

320 



£ s. d. 
1 0 0 

1 0 0 



5^ 0 

iio 0 

1 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 

i 0 0 
to 
3 0 0 



SB 

.go 



Years, 
20 



m 



20 
14 
10 



G 



10 

10 
5 



t 



1 0 
1 0 



1 0 

I) 

2 0 
2 0 
to 
4 0 



lis 

> 



£ s. d. 
20 0 

(*) 
(t) 



10 0 

(!!) 



20 0 



tw O 
ft 

if'" 

©is S 



Fears. 

e 



4 



IS 

r 



10 



so 



o 



20 
5 
14 



* Fencing only. 
t75. 6dtol0s. 



t Upwards. 

§ Fencing or 7s. 0ci. to : 



1! 10s. and fencing. 
ijjAnytime. 



Ill Few South Wales the price per acre does not include interest^ 
for which 4 per cent, per annum is charged. The area which may be 
taken up varies indifferent districts. The first payment is 25. per acre, 
in adyance. In South Australia 10 per cent, of the purchase money 
is paid in adyance, 10 more at the fourth year, and 5 at the first of 
each following year. In Tasmania one-third is added to the price as 
interest for tlie period of fourteen years. In all the colonies^ when 
purchase payment is completed the residence clause is no longer 
bindiiig. 

Only one colony has a homestead system approacMng, even, the 
m^inifi cent plan which our Grovernment has followed in giying homes 
to the homeless. In New Zealand 30;, 000 acres per annum can be dis- 
posed of without payment With a residence of five jears and a 
cultiyation of one-third of thearea^ the selector can claim Ms Crown 
grant ; no family, however^ to hold more than 200 acres. 

Tender the various systems of alienation a large area of the avail- 
able public lands of the colonies has passed into the hands of settlers, 
either for agricultural or pastoral purposes. Up to the close of 1886 
the total land alienated and in process of alienation is thus shown : 
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Colony. 



Victoria 

New South Wales . 
Queenslaucl 

W^istern Aiistralia. 



Total . . . 

Tasmania 

New Zealand . 



Grand total. 



Fee-simple. 



Sold, 



14,7'66,77i 
J>2, 016,501 
8,889,942 
7,297,638 
1,813,265 



54,284,117 
i3*668,'i57 



Granted. 



Acres, i 
18,420 I 
3,104,773 i 
65,001 
370,000 



In process 
of alienation 
by deferred 

payjnent. 



Acres, 
7,709,18o 
16, 164, IfiO 
2,540,841 
3,611,^)6 



a, 553, 200 



30,iJ67,853 
""'516,' 002 



Total alien- 
ated or in 
process of 
alienatiou. 



Acres, 
33,489,38;^ 
41,2&5,464 
10,995,374 
1],2?'8,^)44 

2, 155,895 



88,205,060 
4,513,454 
10,lSO,aS5 



111,849,399 



Remaining 
in Crown* 



Acres. 

a%T56,377 
156, 586,586 
416,667,986 
566,918,056 



796,856,860 
12, .365, 546 
47,67^,485 



1,856,802,841 



Reacliing tlirougli more than tliirty degrees of latitude, with a 
wide range of altitudes, all climates are found. The soil is gen- 
erally very fertile, and the products range from the cereals of the 
temperate zone to the fruits of the tropics. The principal crops are 
wheat for exportation, and oats, maize, and potatoes for home de- 
mand. The wheat product increased steadily imtil tlie last few years, 
when the competition now so keenly felt throughout tlie world had 
its eif ect upon Australasian growers, checking the steady expansion 
of acreage. Wheat growers here are at tlie disadYantage of long 
distance from markets. The colonies from which the principal sup- 
ply comes are South. Australia, Victoria, and Few Zealand, where 
the rate of yield is about the same as in this country, the others in 
the aggregate having a deficiency rather than a surplus. 

In calculating upon the possible extension of the contribution of 
wheat from Australasia this fact must be remembered. The popula- 
tion in the colonies which do not grow their own supply is steadily 
and rapidly increasing, and must be fed by the surplus from the 
other three* Unlike the natives of India, who subsist upon tlie 
cheaper grains, and can thereby largely expand their exports under 
a strong demand, the people of these colonies are large Avteat-eaters, 
the consumption per capita being possibly greater than in any other 
country except France, and it is this profitable home demand from 
a well-fed ;]people that will always be first supplied. The acreage and 
product, with the net e:}q)ortation or importation in flour and grain 
of each colony except w estern Australia, in 1883, when the crop 
was the largest ever grown, are thus shown : 



Colonies. 



New South Wales . , 

Victoria 

Queensland ...... . 

South Australia — 
Western Australia , 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



Total 



Acres. 


Busliels. 


Net 
exportation. 


Net 
importation* 


289,757 


4,345,437 


BuftlieXs, 


656,335 


1,KH.392 
0;879 

1,846,151 
28,768 
41,301 


15,570,245 
42,842 

14,649,2:50 
373,084 
732,718 

9,827,136 


2,288,152 




3,970,585 


15,433 
5,139,000 




377,706 






3,697,054 


► 45,5-41,592 


11,41?. 120 


1,080,565 



This shows a surplus of about 9,000,000 bushels, after supplying 
home requirements, in the year when the largest crop ever grown was 
produced and handled. Since that time the proportion of the prod- 
uct available for exportation in the surplus colonies has declined, 
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while the demand from tlie importing colonies lias measurably in- 
creased, and Tasmania, instead of now having a small quantity for 
export, imports nearly a quarter of a million bushels. 

The pastoral interests of the colonies far exceed m value the agri- 
culturffl, having the advantage of an earlier development and gen- 
erally more suitable conditions. The increase in the flocks and herds 
since 1860 has been remarkable and uniform. Wool is, of course, 
the staple product and constitutes the leading article of export, while 
during the last few years the shipment of fresh meats has assumed 
considerable importance, and gives promise of great development m 



The numbers of the various classes of stock at different periods 
since 1870 to 1884, as of&cially estimated, are thus shown: 



Year. 


Horses. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swioe. 




797,800 
877,^7 
1,280, 138 
1,304,2J55 


4,713,918 
6,262, 919 
8,225,779 
8,464,370 


51,294,241 
61,527,122 
75,158,683 
76,626,404 


694,848 
669,114 
1,019,744 
1,108,940 

« M, 











* New Zealand for 1885, except in sheep. 

No agricultural statistics for South Australia having been collected 
since 1884, totals for a later year can not be given. 

The production of wool is already affected by the damage done to 
pasturage by rabbits, and in some of the colonies shows a marked 
decline. The quantity exported from all the colonies to foreign coun- 
tries in excess of the imports from such countries is thus shown for 
a series of years: 



Year. 


Pounds. 


Year. 


Pounds. 




181,459,780 
209,7'39,473 
2:^1,779,119 
232,932, 106 
279,520,873 
290,455,316 
801,518,670 




297,939 084 
345,0lQ,3li8 
325,209,386 
341,015,397 
401,774,926 
415,518,268 
404,088,149 




3880 















The quantity and value of the clip of 1886 and the wool trade of 
that year in each colony are compared by the government statistician 
of Victoria, in his report for 1886-87, in the following statement: 



Colonies, 


Wool production, 1886. 


Proportion of exports 
of wool to total gen- 
eral expoits. 


Average export price 
per pound. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total 


Average 
to eacii 
sheep. 


Total. 


Average 
per head of 
population. 




Founds, 
50.439, m 
171,228,430. 
J>8, 700,546 
40,991,388 
6,139,917 


Poxmds. 
4.71 
4.37 
2.96 
6.12 
3.39 


£2,778,100 
6,947,526 
1,413,908 
1,227,007 

m,m 


£ s. d, 

2 16 3 

7 1 10 
4 5 1 

3 18 5 

8 18 10 


Far cent 
42.89 

46.30 
28.66 
43.56 
52.76 


d. 

11 

9f 

13 


297,499,915 
8,300, 180 
92,741,733 


4,37 
5.16 
5.56 


12,699,120 
319,227 
3,200,499 


4 15 10 
2 7 1 

5 10 0 


42.52 
23.35 
46.05 


10 


398,541,828 


4.62 


16,218,846 


4 16 4 


42.47 


9i 
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Tlie relations of total annual rain-fall to vheat yield per acre are 
tiius shown for the colony of UsTew South Yfales: 







1883. 




1880. 


1836. 


1887, 






























Per 


Bain- 


Per 


Rain- 


Par 


Rain- 


Per 


Rain- 


Per 


Rain- 


Per 


Rain- 




8/Cro. 


fail. 




fall. 




fall. 


acre. 


fall. 


acre. 


fall. 


acre. 


fall. 




Bush, 


In. 


Bush. 


In, 


Bmh. 


In. 


Bmh. 


1)1. 


B'ltsh. 


In. 


Bush, 


In. 




15,2 


20.4 


17.5 


27.8 


14.2 


20.2 


17.0 


21.1 


11.1 


24. Pj 


17.7 


37.5 


Wellingtou 


13.5 


1:13 


1G.2 


21.1 


14.1 


16.0 


17.2 


20. 8 


0.4 


20,0 


16.2 


30.9 




10.8 


18,7 


12.8 


18.7 


13. G 


10.1 


0. 0 


15.0 


12.1 


^20. 5 


14.4 


21.7 




17.3 


18.4 


17.0 


21.0 


16.7 


10. 2 


15.7 


15.0 


0.0 


17,7 


18.3 


33.3 




18.2 




18.2 


22.8 


15.8 


1G.7 


:i8.4 


17.6 


11,4 


22.5 


20.2 


26.3 


Murrumbidgee 


14,1 


15.(5 


14.5 


17.0 


14.4 


15. 5 


' 14.4 


12.0 


tio 


i ia,4 


10.9 


16,3 




17.3 


10. B 


16. G 


26.8 


1(). 0 


25.8 




19.7 


10.1 


1 21.7 


14.7 


29.8 


Young' 


17.1 


20.4 


10.7 


27.8 


1 i:^.4 


20.2 ! 17.5 


21.1 


0. 0 


1 ^1,3 


19.2 


29.0 




14.5 


21.2 


15.3 


21. C 


11,9 


21.8 


: 14.8 


19.5 


8 2 


! 20.8 


16.4 


30,7 




14.2 


18.2 


21.9 


21.5 




19.8 


j 18.1 


10.8 


6.3 


; 24.5 


19.0 

I 


51,1 



In Victopia experiments witli irrigation have proved successful as 
far as tried. In 1884 tliere were 0,935 acres irrigated; in 1885^ 7,040; 
in 1886, 13,749; in 1887, 21,042. Tlio following table gives tlie yield 
per acre upon irrigated and unirrigated land jn the latter year: 



Crop. 



Wheat bushels 

Oats <^o. 

Potatoes tons 

Hay .....do. 

Grapes cwt 



Irrigated. 


Unirrigated. 


Excess on ir- 
rigated land. 


14.02 
17.41 
4.85 
1.27 
25. 08 


10.27 
14.69 

.62 
19.10 


4.65 
2.72 
1.23 
.65 
6.88 



DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN FRANCE. 



The French ministry of agriculture made a general agricultural 
inquiry or census in 1840, 1852, 1862, and again in 1882, that naturally 
coming in 1872 having been omitted in consequence of the war with 
Prussia and its demoralizing results. The following table shows the 
distribution of lands in 1882: 



Description. 



state property: 

woods and forests. 
Various domains . . 



Total Stat© property , 

Departmental property 

Communal property 

Property of public and other institutions : 

Hospitals 

Churches, seminaries, an d convents 

Benevolent and charitable institutions 

Religious congregations ; . 

Ilailroadst and various anonymous societie;! 

Total property of institutions 

Individual possessions 



Total defined property . 
Undefined 



Total area of France. 



Average 
embraced 
in sub- 
classes. 

Hectares. * 
12,301 



190, 123 
4B,ii<l 
38,022 

8^i,7'60 



Ai-ea embraced in prin- 
cipal classes* 



Hectares, 



1,011,155 
0.513 
4,021,450 



381,508 
45,025,598 



51,040,^314 
1,810,885 



2,408,504 
10,093 
11,410,<K)3 



042,020 
111,2<58,253 



126,135,442 
4,474,097 



53,857,100 130,610,130 



Per cent, 
of total. 



A hectare is 2.471 acres. , . . n , , 

t Of land occupied by railroads cnly v/hat actually belongs 



to them is here included. 



AG 88- 



-30 



1.91 
0. 01 
8.74 



0.72 

85. 10 



96.57 
8.43 



100. CO 
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It aiipears from tlie above table tliat over 85 per cent, of the entire 
area of France is the property of private indivichials. Of tire total 
area there is 95.7 percent, of agricultural territory, 50,560,716 liec- 
tares, or 124.935, 5;i9 acres. 

The iaxahlo area is 91-,7 per cent., 50,035,159 hectares, or 133,630,878 

' "bediictini; from the total ntjricultural area (50,500,710 hectares) the 
area embraced in t]u> woods and forests of the state (99<S, 854 hectares), 
tliei'O roia;ii.ut:! a t;t.:v!(bie ;).gi'iculturai area of 4i),661,8G;J hectares 
{i22Mi7,m. acroH). 

NUMP-IOK ANT) HIZE OF FAK51S. 

Oiw coiisns do.sii?nn-tos all places cultivated as "farms," which the 
Eii^'lisli report as '•holding.^*/' and tlie French as ^-exploitations.'*' It 
is a portion of huul. lar.uv'or sr.uill, farm or g;t.rdeu, orchard or vine- 
yarct, audor a Kin!;-](; :,ti:i.V!a:p;eiu(^nt. • Tho tliree usual divisions relat- 
ing to sii'u; small,', rac: ninn', and Ia,rgo ('uliiirc--were increased in 1882 

by anotlu'r— -in inuto eultiirc. In c'om])niring witli onr own divisions, 
it should 1)0 understood tluit our "farms" liJive a minimum limit of 
3 acres, or less than 3 a,ci;os if the products roach $500 in value. The 
followiiig tsiblo gives th.e immber of separate places enumerated, ac- 
cording to grade of culture and the proportionate area occupied by 
each gTiido: 











proportional distribu- 
tion— 




Xunihor of 


Total areas 


Avcra.p:e 
area of ono 
farm. 






Classics (S raruis i^ml d<'.''.l.ii:!vatioU;< 


compJ'ii^o.d 
tJici'oin. 


Of the 
mimber of 
farms. 


Of the areas 
comprised 
theraiii. 
















L>, 107, onr 


, Hectares. 


'llcctaras. 

o.no 


Fcr cent 


Per c<^n t. 


Over 1 lio(:'tar(\: 












l^maM criltui-c 




! r)J)97,0J^4 


n. 00 


?>il, 0 


11.3 






1 5, 7f 040 


7. DO 


IB. 0 




UolOlim-.taivft 








40. 5 


22,9 


Medium culture; 

10 to 20 liectui'eM 

20 to aO heuturos 

30 to 40 hocta:i'(^s 




■ 0, 47f), 
j iim,m 


! i:).(X> 

5^5. 00 
J .S5.00 


7.6 
1,7 


18.1 
9.9 
6.9 


10 to 40 hnctari^f' 


, 727, ^ 




j :i0.41 


1 12 J 




Large culturo , orcv iOliniUivv-A. 


'i4i^, 088 




j ' m.7i 






Totals and oMmp^i* for all 
farms over 1 JuMiiarc. 




{ 48,478,0j^ 


i ' 


i 01.8 


97.8 


Grand tola! iivaI ^onoj'al :i.v- 
craf?:« for iiW i'ni-rm 


r»,o<'*-, ixi7 

1 




j 8,74 

1. 


i mo 

1 


100.0 



From tins table it will bo seen that the two smaller classes com- 
prise nearly 85 per cent, of the wiiole number of. farms or holdings, 
wbile less "than 15 })cr cent, in the whole of France average^ more 
than 25 acres; that the average size of French farms, exclusive ot 
those of less than 1 hectare, which is below our limit, is 33.17 acres, 
about one-fourth the average size of American farms. The iollow- 
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ing statement shows the proportion of the whole number of holdings 
and of the total area comprised in each class: 



Olassos. 


Proportion of total. 


"Number of 
exploita- 
tions. 


Area in 
exploita- 
tions. 




Fer cent, 
88. S 
46.5 
12.8 
2.5 


Fer cent, 
2.2 
22.9 
29.9 
45,0 








Total 


100,0 


100,0 





The large holdings, while comprising less than 3 per cent, of the 
whole number, occupy nearly one-half of the whole area. Further 
subdivision of this class is madC;, and the very small number of really 
large farms in France is shown: 



Classes of exploitations. 


Niunbor of 
exploi- 
tations. 


Per cent, 
of total 
number, 




56, 419 
56,866 
20, 644 

i,m 
m 
2ir 


39.71 
40.02 
14.5i:$ 
3.93 
1.16 
0.50 
0, 15 
















143,088 


100. 00 





The holdings of less than 10 liectares comprise nearly 85 per cent, 
of the whole number, although scarcely one-fourth of the total area. 
Including the places averaging 10 to 20 hectares, the holdings not ex- 
ceeding %0 hectares include' more than 9^ per cent, of all ana 38.2 per 
cent, of the whole area. The occupants are almost entirely peasants, 
the ixKlustriouB and economical class of sturdy citizens on whom the 
power of the state chiefly rests. It is, therefore, not accurate to as- 
sume that the |")rincix>al part of the rural territory of France is held 
in very small farms. Nearly 30 per cent, is in medium holdings of 
10 to 40 hectares (24.71 to 98.84 acres) and 4o per cent, in those above 
40 hectaftres. IsTor are there many very large farms, there being only 
217 exceeding 500 hectares. 

In the distribution of these categories of agricultural holdings 
those of less than 1 hectare are found to be the most mimerous near 
the great centers of population, where gardening is largely developed, 
and in departments having a rich soil suitable to the cultivation of 
industrial plants or adai)ted to vineyard culture. 
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WHEAT OEOP OF INDIA. 

The harvest of 1887-88, as estimated by the reyenne and agricult- 
ural department of India, aggregates 2()6,882,112 bushels of 60 pounds 
each, an average crop, as the ' * supposed normal outturn " is 264,744,9 65 
bushels. The area is placed at 26,854,882 acres, 3 or 4 per cent, less 
than the normal area of 27,825,313. The former average area for 
many years past has been assumed to be 26,000,000 acres in round 
numbers. The rule has recently been adopted to consider the normal 
area the ''average of the areas of the preceding five years.'' 

The small increase of five years ago has not been sustained, nor 
has the average production m wheat been enlarged, or the surplus 
for exportation increased. The prophecies of rapid extension of 
wheat-gTowing, made so strenuously by commercial authorities, 
have not been ' verified. On the contrary, the views presented by 
the Statistician have been supported by the facts. The official state- 
ment of area and product is as follows: 



WJieat crop of 1887-88 compared with normal crop. 



Provinces, etc. 


Area. 


Outturn. 


188S, as as- 
certained 
up to end 
of April. 


Supposed 
nonnal 


Estimated for 1888. 


Supposed normal. 


Provinces in Uihich statistics 
are based on mmual mrvey, 

NW, Provinces and Oudh .... 

Central Provinces .... 

Bomt)ay (including Baroda). . 


Acres. 
6, 179,800 

;j,010,S)54 
1,053,918 


Acres. 
0,705,000 
*5, 081, 500 
3,007,000 
2,871,000 
855,000 


Tons. 
1,668,500 
1,907,000 
1,188,8(X) 
80:2,475 
154,7i37 


Bushels. 
03,290, 890 
7J, 194, 067 
42,515,S00 
3-2, 190,067 

5,776,475 


Tons. 
2,014,671 
1,893,160 
. 845,87'0 
735,901 
128,230 


Bushels. 
75,214,384 
70,677, 600 
31,579,147 
27,401,211 
4,787,253 


Provinces end native states 
in which statistics are based 
on rougJt estimates. 

Bengal (Behar) 


19,797.700 


19,530,500 


5,781,508 


313»9^'6,309 


5,615,882 


200,059,595 


1,085,212 

1,014,505 
2, 88^1,705 
1,007,023 
5,669 
500,000 


1,207,510 

8,500,000 
1,010,743 
17,(X)0 
500,000 


a06,000 
305,790 
508,408 
103,828 
752 
ia3,333 


ll,4iM,000 
13, 050, 490 
18,980,565 

3,888,912 
28,075 

4,977,705 


357,618 
417,208 
500,000 
65,328 
2,019 
ia3,333 


13,350,885 
15,575,705 
18,606,607 

2,438,912 
75,876 

4,977,765 




7,057,173 


8,285,813 


1,417,120 


52,905,813 


1,475,501 


55,085,870 








7,148,623 


260,"882,Ti2'' 


7,091,38S 


264,744,965 



* The areas for Northwest Provinces and Oudh ai-e exclusive of land on which wheat and some other 
grain were grown together. 



HOP PRODUCTION" IN EUROPE. 

The area and product of hops, as deduced from the records of pro- 
duction of the principal hop-growing countries of Europe for several 
years past, are thus presented: , ; . •>, . ,, . ,, .. ■ 



GREAT BUTTAIN. 



Years. 


Acres. 


Product. 


Yield 
per acre. 




71,327 
70,127 
63,709 
58,494 


Cwts. 
509,170 
776, 144 
457,615 


Poxmds. 
57,027,040 
86,928, 128 
51,241,680 


Pounds. 
800 
1,240 
804 
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Years* 


Area. 


Product. 


Rate of 


yield. 


1883 


Hectares. 
3,4(59 
8,320 
8, 803 
3,450 


Acres. 
8,572 
8,219 
9,545 
8,540 


Quintals. 
41,250 
45, 533 
49,404 
41,149 


Pounds. 

9,093, 975 
10,038,205 
10,891,000 

9,071,709 


Quintals. 
11,89 
13.09 
12.79 
11.91 


Pounds. 
],0G1 
1,221 
1,141 
1,062 



NETHERLANDS. 



1883 187 402 

18^4 , . . 200 509 

1885 211 521 

1880 218 539 



2,430 535,718 12.99 1,160 

3,730 822,310 18.11 1,010 

1,830 403,442 8.07 774 

3,220 709, H81 14.77 1,317 



GERMANY. 



1883 

1884... 

1885 

1880.,., 

1887 


45,937.1 
40,089.5 
47, 390, 5 
47, 37'0, 5 
40,952.4 


113,511 
115,3?'0 
117,102 
117,0513 
110,019 


221,802 
288,700 
3132,011 
302,025 
243,934 


■^8,898,409 
03,<j40,802 
73,195, 145 
00,58-1,432 
53,7/7,090 


4.83 
0.18 
7.01 
0.33 
5,20 


431 
552 
625 
509 
404 


AUSTRIA. 

J- 


1883 






30,170 
40,004 
58,044 
49,225 


8,037,402 
8,832, 509 
12,790,380 
10,852, 144 






1884 

1880 


12,525 
32,775 
14,500 


30,949 
31,507 
35,078 


3. 20 
4.54 
3,38 


285 
405 
302 



COMPARATIVE BATES OF YIELD. 

For convenient comijarison of tlie rates of yield in the several 
conntries, tliey are presented in pounds per acre in parallel colnmns 
below: 



Years. 



1878, 
1879. 
.1880. 
1881. 
1882 . 
1883, 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 



Ujiited 
Kmgdora. 



800 
1,240 
804 



France. 


Neth- 
erlands. 


1,049 
900 
990 
034 
a35 
1,061 
1,221 
1, 141 
1,062 


804 
897 
939 
978 
845 
1,160 
1,616 
774 
1,317 







Germany, 



024 
375 
530 
532 
404 
431 
552 
025 
569 
464 



Austria. 



319 
452 
477 

m 

861 

'285 
405 
302 
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DIVISION WOBK AND METHODS. 

Tliework of this Division includes overy department of agrienltiiral 
statistics, in this country especially, and throughout the world so 
far as relates to foreign products that compote with those of the 
United States. It involves the rocoi-d, tahulatioi!, {wid co-ordination 
of such statistics of production, distribution, and consumption, the 
authorized data of governments, institutes, societies, boards of trade, 
and of individual experts. It requires the coll{iti(3n and record of 
prices, a series of invaluable statistics illustrating tlve action of the 
law of supply and demand, trade regulations and restrictions, mone- 
tary distribution, and even the changes caused by the arbitrary edicts 
of fashion. • 

The publications of this Division consist of an annual report which 
is isubfished in the anmuil volume issued by order of Congress; a 
monthly series of reports of the Statistician; occasional special re- 
ports, involving more thorough statistical investigation of topics of 
present public interest: and maps and charts illustrating the statis- 
tics of agriculture. Of the monthly, an edition of about ^0,000 is 
issued for the use of county reporters and for editors and writers, as 
it is practicable to furnishthe information only through the medium 
of the press, and not to the millions of individuals interested. _ The 
main purpose of the crop reports is to give accurate information of 
crop areas, conditions, and prospects, for the information of pro- 
ducers and consumers, and for their protection against combination 
and extortion in the handling of the products of agriculture. For 
this purpose the tJieory is accepted that the unadorned truth, withaut 
exaggeration or underestimate, is the best for growers and buyers. 

The crop-reporting section of this Division is important, and natu- 
rally elicits a popular interest, but it does not pretend to occupy a 
place in the domain of exact statistics. Its uses are mainly tempo- 
rary. The organization of this work as referred to on -tlie tirst page 
of this report; The methods may not bo so well Icnovvn, and.may 
properly be indicated in connection with tlvo reference to the general 
scope oi' the work of the Division in the pi-ccciding x>ai-agraijh. 

County correspondents make moxithly returns on the first <iay of 
each month by filling blank forms relating to s];)ecial topics. As the 
main inquiries occur aunually in the same month, the oorrespondent 
knows precisely what is expected and pro]">ares for it. Occcxsionaliy 
£t new subject of inquiry gives varioty to tli.o work. The regular in- 
vestigations relate to increase or decrejise of farm animals, commer- 
oial distribution of farm products, condition of farm stock a,t the 
close of the winter, losses of farm animals during the year, condition 
of winter grain in spring, the progress of spring planting, the rela- 
tive area of the principal crops, condition of growing crops up to the 
time of ripening, yield per acre, and the product of th.e year. These 
comparisons are made for each county, which has a known status in 
production,. Were they for unknown areas, some for a large dis- 
trict, others for a small one, or for a single farm, the result would be 
uncertain and inconsequential. 

The effect of difPerences in crop areas covered by reports, upon_ the 
averages of a State, is so great as to render valueless a '*straiglit 
average," or the average of the amateur. Thi-s is found by adding 
the percentage column and dividing by the number of returns. The 
true average is found by giving to each return its proper weight or 
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relative standing in production of the crop imder consideration. 
The following statement, supposed to be the return of condition of 
corn in five lilinois counties* will clearly illustmte the two averages 
and their differences : 



County. 



McLean 

Alexander 

La Salle 

Hardin 

Slassac 

Total 

Average of condition 



Percent- 
age oi 


Normal crop. 


Crop modi- 
fied •)y 
condition. 


QS 


Bushels. 
ri, 076, 581 


11,737,049 


05 
100 
70 
07 


454,705 
11,148,779 
306, W 
450,010 


11,14B,779 
?01,507 


400 


24,837,035 


23,707,7(55 


SO 




97,4 







TMs extended or true average is thus worked out for each question 
and eacli State for every county reported. The apxjai>ent indication 



of the average by numher of comitie>s in this example, is for four- 
fifths of a full crop; the real significance of the returns is a depre- 
ciation of only 2. 6 per cent, instead of SO per cent. The^error amounts 
to over one-sixth of the crop, and it is in the compilation and not in 
the county estimates. This shows the utter irrelevancy and worth- 
lessness of an average based on the number of returns, with no ref or- 
ence to the breadth of crop covered by each. 

The tabulation, including this arithmetical consolidation to obtain 
a true average of the local estimates as returned, is ready for the 
statistician on the goventh or eighth day of each month,- who scruti- 
nizes the original returns, makes allowances for obvious misinter- 
pretation of inquiries and manifest vagaries in judgment, harmonazes 
discrepancies between these results and parallel results obtained by 
State agents in a similar way, and thus perfects the State averages. 
The general average of the crop, for the country as a whole, is made 
by a similar application of State averages to the aggregate products 

of each. ^ . . ■, . , 

The section of freight rates collects every month the freight rates 
charged by the transportation oompfmies of the United States on the 
first day oi the month and prepares thereturns for publication in the 
monthly reports. This section also isapervLses the work of the State 
statistical agents, which is similar, in a limited area, to the crop- 
reporting work of the Statistician, and comprises also local special 

investigation. , ,^ . -, r> . ^• 

The consuls of the United States, with th.e aid ot .b^uropeaii scatis- 
ticians and experts i n agricultural and commercial in fo rm ation, also 
collect for the use of this Division statistics which relate primarily to 
those products in whicli the United States have a (iompotitive in- 
terest. Mr. E. J. Moffat, deputy consul-general at Londoii, has had 
the direction of tliis branch of the service since its organization, and 
is worthy of special commendation for his efficiency and pron vptness. 

The Division is also about to make a statistical survey of the States 
and Territories of the vast Rocky Mountain region, the agricultural 
■ capabilities of which are as yet comparatively unknown ; and also, 
from time to time, a similar survey of the resources and products of 
the older States. 
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An important feature in tlie current work of this Division is the 
preparation of a series of charts and maps to show the geographical 
distribution and limitation of important crops. During the past 
year a series of large maps and diagrams was prepared for the Cin- 
cinnati Centennial E;!cposition and exhibited during its continnance, 
and another has been sent to the Paris Exposition, to be exhibited 
during the summer of 1889, 

In this series four large maps of the United States are presented, 
illustrating the progress of twenty-eight years in the growing of 
cereals, cotton, and ^tobacco, and showing the distribution of each 
product, by States, at three different dates. 

The diagrams, sixteen in number, show the local variation in rate 
of production of some of the principal crops, and the annual varia- 
tion of the aggregate product, the relation of price to production, 
and the proportion of products exported. It also shows the distribu- 
tion and increase of farm animals, the annual exportation of beef 
products, and the aggregate value by decades of all exports of beef 
and beeves, and the course of exportation of swine products. Among 
other points of illustration are the rates of wages of farm labor, by 
groups of States, the values at different dates of principal products, 
and a classification of agricultural and non-agricultural products in 
the foreign trade of the country, including both exports and imports. 
The progress of railroad building is also shown, from 1850 to the 
present time. 

The following are tlie titles of the grapliic illustrations which ex- 
hibit the resources and production of American agriculture at the 
coming world's exposition at Paris : 

No. 1, Wheat Distribution in the United States. Crops of 1859, 1879, and 1887. 
• No. 3, Corn Distribution in the United States. Crops of 1859, 1879, and 1887. 
No. 3. Oats Distribution in the United Wtates. Crops of 1859, 1879, and 1887. 
No. 4, CottonandTobaccx) Distribution in the United States. Crops of 1859, 

1879, and 188C, 
No. 5. Product and Export of Corn. 
No. 0. Average Yield and Price of Corn, 1871 to 1877. 
No. 7. Acreage and Product of Wheat. 
No. 8. Product and Export of Wheat, 
No. 9. Progress of Cereal Production. 

No. 10. Produce Per Capita of Ceretds in Europe and the United States. 
No. 11. Increase of Farm Animals, 
No. 12. Export of Hog Products, 
No. 13. Exports of Beef. 

No. 14. Product and Export of Cotton, 1841 to 1887. 

No. 15. Increase of Values of Farm Products. , ^ , , 

No. 16. Value of products of American Agriculture. Proportion Exported 
1886~'87. 

No, 17. Average Wages of Farm Labor. 
No. 18. Foreign Trade of the United states 1887-'88. 
' No. 10. Dietaries of Different Peoples. 
No. 20. Increase of Railroad Mileage in the United States. 

The clerical force actually employed in the Division work averages 
fifty-five persons. The demands upon the service are constantly in- 
creasing, as the interests of agriculture are enlarged in the United 
States, and as the ai>preciation of the practical value of statistics, m 
legislation, in business, in rural and social economy, becomes more 
general and profound. 

• J, R. Dodge, 

Statistician. 

Hon. Norman J. CoiliviAN, 

Commissioner. 
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AND mam- 



Washington, D. C, January, 1889, 
Sir : I haye tlie honor to submit herewitli my third annual report' 
upon the operations of the Division of Economic Ornithology and 
Mammalogy, covering the year 1,888. It consists of five parts, as 
follows : (1) Scope of the work; (2) methods of inquiry; (3) statement 
of work done during the year; (4) the geographical distribution of 
species; and (5) special reports embodying results of investigations. 
Respectfully, 

0- Hart Merriam, 

Chief of Division of 
OrnitJiology and Mammalogy. 

Hon. Norman J. Colman, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 



In my last report two bulletins were mentioned as ready for the 
printer. One of these, on the Englisli Sparrow in America, is still 
m the hands of the Public Printer. The other, on Bird Migration 
in the Mississippi Valley, was issued in jSTovember, 1888. It is a 
compact octavo volume of 313 pages, accompanied by an admirable 
colored altitude map of the Mississippi Valley, shov/ing in different 
tints the contours ot 100, 300, 1,000, and 2,000 feet, and also the posi- 
tion of the observation stations. The publication of this work is an 
event of miich importance both to the Department of Agriculture 
and to the science of ornithology. Its distribution to the regular 
observers of the Division has resulted in the receipt of letters from 
hundreds of persons desirous of securing it, many of whom have 
volunteered their services as observers; and it has given a great 
stimulus to the study of ornithology in the region of which it treats — 
a region covering more than one-third the total area of the United 
States, and including considerably more than half the species and 
subspecies of birds known to inhabit. North America, It affords a 
more substantial foundation for the detailed study of the distribu- 
tion and migration of birds than exists in any other portion of the 
world, 

SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

The scope of the work of this Division, as defined by act of Con- 
gress, is, 'Hhe promotion of economic ornithology and mammalogy, 
an investigation of the food habits, distribution, and migrations of 
North American birds and mammals, in relation to agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, and forestry," The function of the Division, then, consists 
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ill the collection of facts relating to the above subjects, and in the 
arrangement a.nd ]>abli(Mitioii of 'these facts in the form of special 
reports and bnllotius. The, field thus outlined is so largo, and the 
amount of luoiiey ;vji)])r(>[)riatcd for the work so small, that it is im- 
possible to cover nioro tJian a very Ifmited portion of the ground; 
hence of n(:H'essity the investigations thus far made have been along 
special lines. At tlie same time, since it costs no more to ask ten 
questions tlian it vlooir^ to ask one, it has been the policy of the Divi- 
sion in preparing its (vivcuiars and schedules to request more infor- 
mation tlian can bo })ut to i in mediate use* hopijig that at some future 
time it nia.y bo posjsihlo to (dalxmite and publish the whole. The 
result of tlris c<.)iirsc is the r(H.H)ipt of an immense mass of material 
of great value, wlvioli tlie limited force of the Division is wholly 
unable to liaiidle. 

METHODS OF INQUIRY. 

'I'iiG princij)al ways of gatlierhig information are, (a) by personal 
obisorvation on tho 'pju't of tlie staff of tlie Division and its special 
field agents; (6) l)y the c.'o-oi)oi^rution and assistance of farmers and 
others in exteuiliug tliese observations over the entire country; (c) 
by tlie collation of vdiat lias l)eeu already published on the subject; 
and (rf) by exriniiinitir/ii (>(' stomach, c^vjitt^nts in the laboratory, with 
these objects in vicAv g(^.iK'r*al circulars and schedules on tlie inigTation 
and geograplrical (r!stri!.)utiou of l)irds have been sent out twice 
each year, and sperinl eiroula.rs, asking for detailed information on 
particular sribjc(;ts, jui\ o been issued from time to time. 

btat]^:v;knt of wohk done in 1888. 

Tlie work of ["m Division during tlie year 1888 has beeji confined 
to the coHectiou ;i.fi^l oiaJ.)<v;'ativ.>n. nniterial relating to the general 
subjects alreatly numtionod. 

My last r(vporl (Mvntained tabulated rc^sults of the critical examina- 
tion V)f more tluin a thousand storn?ich.s of hawks and owls^ prepared 
by Dr. A, K. lfish(y[\ assistant oriiithologist. The work in this direc- 
tion has been con tin uoil diuing the past year, and the final results, 
together Vvdth copious notes on the distribut.i(.)ji and food habits of 
tlie species co:))(*oi':iui(i will a[)]>ear in a spe(iial illustrated bulletin al- 
ready in an jidvanc-ed stag(3 of preparation. 

Another assista-ni-, Vvot WiiMov 'B, Barrows, lias spent much time 
in the exanrinaLion of tlio stomaclisof crows, tlio results of which are 
incorporated i:n the ijreseut report. 

In undertakivig t() identify the stonuich contents of fruit-eating 
and seed-eating birds, it l>ecanio evident at once that iio substantial 
progress could l)e made witliout a reference collection of seeds, berries, 
and the ])its of fruits. Sucli a carpological collection does not exist 
either in thc^ 'De})artm(3nt of A.griculture or the United States National 
Museum. Tliorofore it has been necessary for members of the Di- 
vision to collect tlvis indispensable material in order to carry on the 
work of identifying tlie stomach contents of crows, blackbirds, and 
many other speci(>s. 

Considerable progress lias been made in arranging for publication 
the large amount of information in Iiand relating to tlie depreda- 
tions of Blackbirds, but this work, as well as that relating to the 
Rice-bird or Bobolink, is held back temporarily for lack of sufficient 
competent field observation and experiment to complete the investi- 
gations and determine the economic status of the species. 
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Perhaps the most important feature of the work of the year has 
been the collection and partial arrangement of material for one or 
more bulletins on the Pocket Gophers and Ground Squirrels of the 
United States^ an undertaking of surpassing importance to the agri- 
culturists not only of the Mississippi Valley but of nearly the 
whole of the western two-thirds of the continent. The magnitude 
of the losses occasio^ied by these animals, and the imperative de- 
niand for remedies, are almost riiiknown in the Eastern States. Dur- 
ing the past summ_er an energetic field agent has devoted much time 
to ^ this work tii ]S< ebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, and Utah, and the 
chief of this Division visited parts of Montana, Washington Terri- 
tory, Oregon, and California in order to study personally the diifer- 
ent phases of the probleni tliei'o presented, as well as the remedial 
measures employed by the inhabitants.^ 

The attempt to remedy the Gopher evil by the award of bou.nties 
has proved as u.seless as in the case of the Rabbit plague and Sparrow 
scourge ; and the persistency witl). wdiich this method is resorted to 
shows the necessity for a conipilation of bounty lav/s and their re- 
sults, at least in the United States. Such a compilation was begun 
two years ago in connection with the Sx>^otow investigation, and lias 
been continued since, its scope liaving been enlarged to cover all legis- 
lation directly affecting undomesticated birds and mammals. During 
the year 1888 letters have been v/ritten to all the county treasurers oi 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Iowa, two hundred a-nd eighty in number, 
asking if bounties were paid on Gophers, and, if so, requesting specific 
information as to the statute or ordinance under which said bounties 
y/ere offered, the dates between whicli the law was held operative, 
and fche amounts disbursed on account of each species. A synopsis 
of the information received in reply to these letters will appear in 
the Gopher bulletin, 

A not unimportant incidental feature of tlie routine work of the 
Division consists in the identification of sx)ecimens of birds and 
mammals sent to the Department for this purpose. Among those 
received during the year 1888, in addition to those sent by private in- 
dividuals scattered over the whole country, were small collections 
from the Geological and jSTatural History Survey of Canada (includ- 
ing several species new to science), and from the museum of Lavalle 
University at Quebec. The total number of specimens received for 
identification in 1888 consideraMy exceeded a thousand. The num- 
ber is constantly on the increase, an4 it is hardly necessary to add 
that great good is done by thus diiiusing among the people an accu- 
rate knowledge of the birds and maininals with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

The routine work of the Division has been reduced to a system 
designed to expedite the various operations involved, and to facili- 
tate reference to and future collation of the voluminous material col- 
lected ; but the amount of office Avork largely increases from year to 
year, and has already assumed dimensions disproportionate to the 
working force. 

General circulars and schedules relating to the migration and geo- 
graphical distribution of ISIbrth American birds are mailed semi- 
annually to nearlj^ three thousand regular correspondents, and cir- 
culars on special subjects are prex^ared and sent out as occasion 
demands. 

Scores of thousands of small birds are killed each year by striking 
the light-houses along the coasts and lakes of the United States and 
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Canada, and the keepers of these lights are requested to transmit to 
this Division fnll accounts of the ^plienomeiia accomi^anying such 
catastrophes, together with specimens (heads and wingB) of the birds 
killed. The material thus contributed is sutTicient in itself to occupy 
an assistant during the entire year, and when to tliis is added the 
equally valuable reports of many hundred voluntary inland observers 
throughout the United States and Canada, it will l)e seen that little 
can be accomplished witli tlie present force of the Division, now al- 
most excliisively occupied in the more purely economic pliases of 
the work. 

All information received, whetlier in reply to circulars or con- 
tributed independently, is indorsed with the name and address of its 
contributor, tlie date, and a brief statement of its contents; it is then 
filed and indexed for ready i*ei*erence. Careful separation is made of 
notes relating to tlie diffcn-ent subjects under inve;stigation in order 
to facilitate its ready access and ^lrrallgeln(^llt for bulh)tins or reports 
on special species or groups of: .species" A rec^ord index of all mat- 
ter received is jcept on cards ].)rinted for tiiat purpose, and arranged 
alphabetically according to localities. General interest in the prac- 
tical work of the Di vision incrtuxses, and a very large item of office 
work is that wliicli relatc^s to tlie regular correspondence of the day. 
Upwards of three tliou sand letters wei-e answered during the year 
1888, many of wliich. necessitated con siderahle research in order to 
answer the inquiries contained. All communications received are 
promptly acknowledged, and press copies are taken of all letters 
wi^itten. 

CINCINNATI EXPOSITION, 



position, entitled the Conten- 
Central States,^' was held at 
ch)siii<:^ ISTovember 8. As a 



In the sxmimer and fall of 1888 an ex 
nial Exposition of the Ohio Valley anc 
Cincinnati, Ohio, opening July 4 tmx 
part of the exhibit of tlio Agricultural Department this Division 
placed on exhibition a collection, of tlio birds of ])rey of the United 
States. Through co-operation witli the United States National Mn- 
seum the series of species shown was very coniplete, nearly every 
known species of North American Hawk a.nd Owl being represented 
by at least one specimen. In many cases the young as well as the 
adults were exhibited, and botli Hexes where the phimageof the male 
differs from that of the female. To each, specinien was att^aclied a 
large printed labels giving its connnon and scientific names, its distri- 
bution, and its food. Following is an example of one of these labels : 



RED-TAILED IIAWK, 

Buteo boreaUs (Gm»). 

Habitat.^EiiBtevn North America to and including the Missis- 
sippi Valley; north to tho Fur Coimtms; south througli eastern 
Mexico tQ Guateinala. 

Pood.— Mice and other small nianimalSj toads, sna-kes, frogs, 
and crawfisli, with an occ-aSio^inl chicken or wniall bird. 

Of 811 stomaclis examined ^ 2D8 contanied mice and other mam- 
mals; 24, insects; 29, poultry or game birds; 85, other birds; 9, 
batrachians or reptiles; 4, offal; 8, crawfish; and 29 were empty. 
Two hundred and ten. examined by the Division contained 270 
mice. , ■ 
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TLe following species of birds of prey were exhibited ; 



Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis). 
Western Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis 

caliirus). 
Harlan's Hawk (Buteo harlani). 
Swainson's Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). 
Zone-tailed Hawk (Buteo abbreviatus). 
Red-shouldered Hawk (Bute.o liueatus), 
Rcd-bellied Hawk (Buteo lineatus eie- 

gans). 

White-tailed Hawk (Buteo albk-audatuB). 
Broad-winged Ha,wk (Buteo latlBsiinus). 
Rough-legged Hawk (Archibuteo lago- 
pus). 

American Rough-legged Hawk (Archi- 
buteo ia,gopus sancti-joliannia), 

Squirrel Hawk (Archibuteo ferruginous). 

Harris's Hawk (I*arabutco miicinctus 
harrisi), 

Mexican Black Hawk (Urubitinga an- 

thracina). 
Goshawk (Accipiter atricapillus). 
Mexican Goshawk (Asturina plagiata). 
Osprej or Fish Hawk (Pandion halia^>- 

tus). 

Audubon's Caracara (Polj^borus cheri- 
way), 

Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaatos), 
Bald Eagle (Haliseetus leucoce];)halus). 
Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). 
White Gyrfalcon (Falco islandus). 
Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanufi). 
Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). 
Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarium), 
Richardson's Merlin (Falco ricliardsoni). 



Aplomado Falcon (Falco fusco-coerules- 

cens). 

Mississippi Kite (Ictinia mississippiensis). 
White-tailed Kite (Elanus leucurus). 
Swallow-tailed Kite (Elanoides forfica- 
tus). 

Everglade Kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis). 
Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox). 
Cooper's Hawk (Accipiter cooperi). 
Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus). 
Western Horned Owl (Bubo Virginianus 

subarcticus). 
Great Grey Owl (Scotiaptex eineremn), 
Biiowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). 
BaiTecl Owl (Syniium nebulosum). 
Spotted Owl (Syrnium occidentale), 
Biarn Owl (Strix piutincola). 
Hawk Owl (Surnia ulula caparoch). 
Richardson's Owl (Nyctala tengmalmi 

richardsoni). 
Saw- whet Owl (Nyctala acadica). 
Scroeclx Owl (Megascops asio), 
P'lamtnulnted Screech Qwl (Megascops 

flanimeolus). 
Ferruginous Pygmy Owl (Glauoidium 

pIiahBuoides). 
Pigmy Owl (Glauoidium gnoma). 
IClf O'wl (Micro]:)allaa whitneyi). 
Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia 

hypog{Ba). 
Short-eared Owl (Asio accipitrinus). 
Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus). 



In addition to the series of Inrds of i)rey above enumerated^ the 
Division put on exMbition tlie following other birds of known eco- 
nomic importance: 



Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivonis). 
Cowbird (Molothrus ater). 
Yellow-headed Blackbird (XanthocoiJi- 

alus xanthocephalus). 
Red-winged Black:hird (Agelaius phauii- 

ceus). 



Rusty Blackbird (Scoiecojyliagus caro- 
linus). 

Purple Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula). 
Boat-tailed Grackle (Quiscalus major). 
Me^adow I^ark (Sturnella m.a-gna). 
Bob-white (Colinus virginianus)* 



A collection 6f mammals also was exhibited, comprising the fol- 
lowing: 

Opossum (Didelphis virginianus). 
Prairie Dog (Cynomys ludovicianus). 
Beeohey's Spermophile (Spermophilus 

grammurus beecheyi). 
Eichardson's SpermoiDhile (Spermophilus 

richardsoni). 
Striped Spermophile (Spermophihxa tri- 

decemlineatus). 
Red Squirrel (Sciurus hudsonius), 
Muskrat (Fiber zibethicus). 
Meadow Mouse (Arvicola riparius). 
Rice Field Mouse (Oryzomys palustris). 
White-footed Mouse (Hesperomys leuco- 

pus),. 

House Rat (Mus decumanus). 
Pocket Gopher (Geomys bursarius). 



Gray Poel^et Gopher (Thomomys bulbiv- 
orous). 

Porcnpino (Eretbizon dorsatus). 
Rabbit (Lei;)us sylvaticus). 
Short-tailed Shrew (Blarina breTicauda). 
Mole (Scalops aquations). 
Star-nosed Mole (Condylura cristata). 
Skunk (Mephitis mephitica). 
Badger (Taxidea americana.), 
Weasel (Putorius erminea). 
Mink (Lutreola vison). 
Gray Fox (Urocyon virginianus). 
Red Fox (Vulpes fulvus). 
Prairie Wolf or Coyote (Canis latrans). 
Wildcat (Lynx ruf lis). * ; 
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THE GEO(mAFHICAL DISTEIBUTION OF SPECIES. 

The smbjoct of tiiegO()gvapInc;iIdiBtr:il)i^ of species is one wliose 
importance from the e(*ouomic stand-point ca,n liardiy be overesti- 
mated, and one wliich ought to recoivo vastly more attention than 
can possibly be g'iven it witli tlio present liinitod means at tlie dis- 
posfilof tlu) Division. As tlio work of tlxe geologist in his^ search 
for coal-iields and minenil wealth, must be pro(;eded by the work of 
the topogra.phcr, wlio fnririshes him maps on w]),i(di to indicate the 
position of his diseoverios, so slioiVi^l the work of tlie ecxnxomic zoolo- 
gist be based on a knowiCHlge of vlie goograpldc distribntion. of spe- 
cies. Were tliis knowledge availn-blt\ both, tlie agricultural experi- 
ment station and the int(yHig(?nt farmer, wlierever located, would 
derive great be]](Mit therefrorn. and millions of dollars now spent in 
indiscrimiimto c^x])eri mentation might l>e sa.\'od. 

In order to understand tlds fully it is nocessa.ry to bear in mind 
certain ^^uiuhinnuit^d facts and la\vk It is a matter of comnion ob- 
servation that tliffcn^ent gron])s of auinuils and plants inhabit differ^ 
ent regiojis, even in thc^ 'siijm> latituth^; tha;t some forms are alniost 
cosmopolitan in distivibntion, ^vhile otliers are restricted to very lim- 
ited areas; tlmt the raaigos of very dissimilar species are often geo- 
graphically cointadent: ri.n-:! tliaf, as a rule, anima-ls inhabiting con- 
tiguous areas are- moi^^ noarly related tlian aiiimaJs inhabiting remote 
areas. The recognition. ofHlieso facts early led to the attempt to 
divide the surf ac(> of tiio oat*l;h, according to its animal life, into 
''fmmefr'^Ai^ms, Two Umn *'fanna'' is us(;d to desigiiate the sum 
oi the aninnd life of a regicm. 

As a general rule it may be fstated that tlie causes which govern 
the distribution of one group of land tuiima-ls gov^ern also the dis- 
tribution of otlvcn.' gi'oups of ]vMi\ aaiimals, and of plants as well. 
It follows thai- a plant or aninud found abu^ulautly inhabiting any 
part of a partic\dn,r fauna! arc^a will, be foujid in other parts of that 
area, subjt'ct. of eours<\ to local restric^tions. Tlie practical applica- 
tion of this kiiowledge is obvious. 

In exporlnnmting with a. cropor gar(h>u plant of limited natural 
or artificial."' range it \v<>uld Ix) iun^tissary oiily to ascertain the extent 
of the fauna.] area in wldr-h it tlirives in order to know just where it 
might be bitrodimed witli every ])r(J8p(H:t of sihhh^ss, soil and other 
local modifying udtueuci^s being kuitabh\ Morc^over— and this per- 
haps is of even greater importancofrom the econ<,)ndc stand-point — 
the possession of this kaowixxlgo would i ndicate in a.dva,n.ce the limits 
of tlie area outside of which the jilant would not tkmrislr. Plants 
are much, more susceptible than animah' to minor environmental in- 
fluences, such, as sliglit differences in altitude and soil, daily varia- 
tions in temperalmre, humidity, exposure to sun.light, and T)rotection 
from wind; therefore slight local comlitions winch would be unno- 
ticed in. the case of mam^mals ov birds nvustbc^ carefully oouBidered 
in the case of plants. ^ n 

This is but one- of the ways in which a kn owledge of the distribu- 
tion of spe(iies would be of advantage to the practical, agriculturist. 
It would help him also in his relations with injurious ^and beneficial 
species, as he would know beforeliand just what species were to be 
looked for in his inmiediate vicinity. Fartheianore, in the case of 
noxious animals or weeds which from time to time suddenly extend 

" By artificial range is meant vho vc^ngo vebulting from the voluntaEy aotecrf man. 
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tlieir raiigOp it would be possible^ if tlie faunal status of a partieular 
species had bean previously ascertaiiied, for farmers living witiiin 
tie particular area or pro viiice likely to bo invaded to prepare in 
advance for its coming, or to avoid its inroads altogether by plant- 
ing crops not affected by it. On the other hand, farmers living out- 
side of the region over which this speoies would be^ likely to pass 
might greatly increase their revenues by giving special attention to 
the cultivation of the particular crops affected by it. In short, a 
knowledge of the faunai areas and provinces of the United States, 
coupled with the results of intelligent experimentation on tlj.e part 
of the various agricultural stations, vvould enable our farn^.ers to 
select the crops best adapted to their localities, and would put an 
end to the present indiscriminate (experimentation by which hun- 
dreds of thousands if not millions of dollars are needlessly expended 
each year. Agriculture and biology must bo studied from the 
geographic stand-point before we can hope to avail ourselves of the 
means witliin our grasp for the rapid advan(^e:nont of these sciences. 
But geography is only a part of the hroa(lor sciencic) of physiography. 
Physiography deals withtlie earth's exterior inrc;^l.ation to the atmos- 
phere; it attempts to correlate the forms oi: the land—the mountain 
ranges, table lands, plains, valleys, and watei*HK)urBos~its geologic 
structure, soil, elevation above sea level, and ^dopo exposure in rela- 
tion to sunlight, with the phenomena of climate, inc*hiding tempera- 
ture and moisture in their various aspects. 

Our aim should be to explain the distribution of animals and plants 
by means of a knowledge of the couditions which govern this distribu- 
tion, and to formulate the laws which are operative in briiigiii|f about 
the results we see. In other words, we are to study caxise and effect 
in the relations of physiography t(.) biology. A comparatively meager 
supply of information is Bufficient to indicate in a general way the 
faunai subdivisions of a region, but for mapping the exact boundaries 
of such areas a vastly greater and more precise fund of knowledge 
is necessary. The way in which such maps aro prepared is by col- 
lecting all available authentic records of localities where the par- 
ticular species has been found. This is done by compilation of pub- 
lished records, by examination of labels of museum specimens, and 
by work in the field, the latter being by far tlie most important. The 
facts thus brou§:ht together ai'o arranged alpha hotically, and are tabu- 
lated undertheheadoi Species.'' Thelooalitio^s are then mdicated by 
colored spots on an outline map, the space sTirvcvuiided. by the spots 
being washed in witli a paler tint of tlie saiiu^ color. A separate map 
is devoted to €ach species. Faun?il nia]^s aro made r)y combining^ a 
large number of species maps. In making such, combinations it is 
found as a rule that a considerable percentage of the species maps 
fall into certain well-delined categorioi:^ wlioso cc)l()r]:)atches are essen- 
tially coincident. The composite resulting frouvtlio co-ordination of 
these maps may be held to represent tlie T3atural faumd areas of a 
country, Beveral. such areas may be characterized by Wie common 
possession of species not found elsewhere, and may bo combined to 
constitute a faunai province; several provinces a region, and several 
regions a realm or primary zoo-geographical <li vision of the earth's 
surface, Having ascertained, the actujU extent and limitations of the 
faunai districts, it remaiii.s to correlate ttie facts of distribution witli 
the facts of physiograpiiy. Foremost among the inihiencas known 
to affect the distribution of terrestrial forms of life are the protean 
elements and manifestations commonly termed climate. -To stop at 
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the word climate" is a profession of ignorance. We must look to 
the separate elements that go to make np climate, and must study 
the physical features which determine tlie so-called climatic condi- 
tions prevalent in any region. Among the most potent of atmos- 
pheric influences are temj)eraturo, humidity, and wind, eacli of wiiich 
must be considered both singly and in combin.ation with one or both 
of the others. 

^ Finally^ the interrelation, of plants and a-nimals must not be lost 
sight of. Here we have to do with tlve inlluem^es of vegetation— of 
forests, thickets of undergrowth, plains of sage-brush, prairies of 
waving grass, and the multitude of other forms which i)lants assuino 
in their efforts to hide the bare surf ace of the earth— upon the dis- 
tribution of animal life. Conversely, tlie effects of animal life in 
checking or limiting tlie growth and 'dispersion of plant life remain 
to be considered. And this takes us back to the original economic 
work of the Division. 

^ The great importance of a knowledge of the geographic distribu- 
tion of species, particularly in view of the largo sums recentl}^ ap- 
propriated for the establishment of agricultural experiment stations 
in various parts of the country, has lecl the Division to undertake the 
preparation of a number of colored maps showing what is now known 
of the distribution of particular species of mammals and birds, Only 
a beginning has been made, ancl further progress must be slow for 
want of adeqiiate m.cans to carry on the woi\k, " Competent held agents 
must be sent to many parts of tlie country to collect information be- 
fore the work can be completed. It is hoped that the means of doing 
this will be granted the Division. 

SPECIAL EEPOMTS. 

The following special reports will be found herein ; 

(1) Introduced Pheasants. By Dr.C. Hart Merriam, Ornithologist. 

(2) The Mink (Lutreola vison). By Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Orni- 
thologist. 

(3) The Sparrow Hawk. By Dr. A. Iv. Fisher, Assistant Ornitholo- 
gist. 

(4) The Short-eared OwL By Dr. A, K, Fisher, Assistant Ornithol- 
ogist. 

(5) The Pood of Crows. By W, Barrows, Assistant Ornitholo- 
gist. 

(6) The Rose-breasted Grosbeak, an Enemy of the Potato Bug, 

INTRODUCED PHEASANTS, 

PACIFIC COAST REGION. 

Four flourishing colonies of introduced Pheasants n ow exist in the 
Pacific Coast region. The most northerly of these is on the south 
end of Vancouver Island, near Victoria ; the second on Protection 
Island, in Puget Sound ; the third at the junction of the Willamette 
River with the Columbia; and the fourth in the middle portion of 
the Willamette Valley. The two latter colonies are now separated 
by so narrow a strip of territory that they will doubtless become 
'united during the next few years. The above facts were ascertained by 
personal observation in the early autumn of 1888. All of the Pheas- 
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ants comprising the three colonies last mentioned appear to have 
been imported from China by Judge 0* Denny. Cx)ncerning the 
exact dates of the several importations;, and the number and kinds 
of birds imported, it is difficult to obtain j)ositive information, as 
may be seen from the somewhat conflicting testimony appended to 
this article. The species positively ascertained to be present in the 
Oregon colonies are the following : The Golden Pheasant {Chrysolo- 
pirns pictus), Green Pheasant (Phasianus versicolor), and Ring 
Pheasant {Phasianus torquatus), of which the latter is by far the 
most abundant. I am not aware that the so-called English Pheas- 
ant {Phasianus colchicus) is found in Oregon, though it is the species 
most frequently introduced in the Eastern United States. 

On Protection Island, near Port Townsend, in Puget Sound, there 
are at present three species of imported Pheasants, namely: The 
Golden, the Mongolian or Ring-necked, and the Silver. They were 
sent there by Judge 0. N, Denny, from China, along with two other 
species which soon disaj^peared and have not been since heard from. 
One of the latter seems to have been a species of Partridge. I v/^as 
told that these birds were sent to Protection Island for the pur- 
pose of breeding and multiplying in order that they might be ex- 
ported to stock various parts of the Pacific coast region, particu- 
larly in Oregon and California. The owner of the island, a Mr. 
Powers, was paid at first to take care of the Pheasants, to feed them 
when necessary,- and to keep off shooters. After the first year or 
two, however, the pay was discontinued and the Pheasants became 
the propertv of the owner of the island. I am informed that the 
island has been sold recently, together with the Pheasants, to some 
one in California. The Golden Pheasants and Ring-necks have mul- 
tiplied and are now abundant, but the Silver Pheasants have de- 
creased, and not more than about a dozen are left. They are shy 
and keep in the woods. The Golden Phevasants are tfi^me, and will 
even eat" from the hand. The Ring-necks are said to be the most 
numerous of all, and to be as wild as the native Grouse. About half 
the island is cleared and has grown uj) to grass, the remaining por- 
tion being covered with dense evergreen forests and undergrowth. 
I am told that the Crows, doubtless Gorvxis caurinus, have learned 
the nesting habits of the Pheasants and are likely to prove a check 
to their increase, as they devour the eggs. 

Mr. A. H. Morgan, of Portland, Oregon, has given me the following 
information concerning *fche importation of Pfieasants into Oregon: 
All the birds imported were sent from Cliina by Judge O. N*. Denny, 
then consul-general to Shanghai, at a total cost of about $300, They 
were shipped to Mr. Morgan, my informant, who personally looked 
after and liberated tliem. 

Pheasants.— The first importation (1<S81?) consisted of Mongolian 
Ring-necks,* with the exception of three Sand Grouse or Partridges, 
which latter were never heard from after their liberation. This 
batch was shipi)ed on a vessel which went to Paget Sound. The 
Pheasants were put into cliicken cra^tes and sent from Pnget Sound 
to Portland, where Mr. Morgan received them. Most of tJiem died 
on the way, but twelve males and three females reaching Portland 
alive, These were taken at once to the farm of George Green, at 
the mouth of the 'Willamette River, about 12 miles from Port- 
land, where they were set at liberty. TliQugh wild they returned 
to the barn-yard to feed with the chickens. This was in spring. 
Dxiring the summer two of the three hens were observed with 
i AG 88 31 
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broods, and it was tlioiiglit tliat the tlvir<i hen was successful also in 
rearing young. At all events they began to spread in the fall of the 
same year, and were found on Sdpliia Ishmd as well as at several 
places on the main-land before winter. Tlxey wintered well, and 
have boon increasing ever since. Tlmy are now common. Soon 
after tlieir ini}>ortation tlie legislature passed a special act for tlieir 
protection. 

The secoiid importation. (ISHri;-^) consisted wholly of Mongolian 
Ring-necks. Tliirty-five ov tliirty-six birds, about half of each sex, 
were sent direct from Ciiiua to Portland, wliere th.ey arrived in 
fair condition. They w(>ro taki^i). to Waslungton Butte, about 1:1 
miles cast of A,ll)any,*' hi the Willamette Vallej, and there liberated. 
Within two numtlis a pair Avas observed oix a farm 50 miles from 
the ]:)lacn wlvere tliey were set at liberty. They crossed the river 
into Pollv Coiuity the same ye^ii', a.nd ai'e now abundant in Polk, Ma- 
rion, and Linn Counties. Tlio two original colonies have n.ever met, 
there being an area across the Lower Willamette where PI uuisants 
have iiot yt^t ivppeared. Some coniplui]xts of their depredations in 
grain helds liave been made by farmers. 

Sand GrRot^SE. — In or about :].88i nine Sand Groiise were liberated 
on the Clatsop Plains, IMiey })i.*om])tly disa|)i)eared and have not 
been heard fr(.)m since. 

The Ameriea/ih F'ield for Januar3% 1885 (p. 57), contains the fol- 
lowing notice : 

Arrival of CJirnese Game Birds, — Judge O. N. D(nniy, who arrived here from 
China by the last stcaivuyr, f-;ay.s tlie Porilami Oregoaunt, hrou^^ht with him thirty 
baskets and seven crates of ('Ivinoso gaiiio birds, '.riiey coiuprisio si^ecime^iB of six 
varieties of the plieasaiit faiuily, md arrived in spleudid ordc^r, only four of about 
ninety buds shipped having died; of tJie number thirty -one are Golden 

PheaBants. * Tiie rc^mnin<lt^r are Silver, Chopper, (xveen, Trogapan, and 

Ring-nocked Plieasant^, th(^ro i>eing oiil,y a fvw of tlao latter, of wliich Judge Denny 
made sevei'al shix)mentH whilci in Cliinii, ^N hicJi luv. now doijig well and increasing 
rai)idly in various sections of the State. 

Mr, Asher Tyler, of Forest Grove, Oi^egon, has kindly written the 
following in reply to my inqniri(\s on the snbject: 

Fi'om the time the Pheasantfri mentioned in your letter were imported by Judge 
O, N. Denny I liave watohod tliem closely and liave learned their habits thor- 
oughly. 

(1) The .Ring-necks were let loose in 1883. Fifteen females and ten males were 
placed on Judge Deimy's farm, 95 miles south of Forest Grove. Two yeare ago 
two or three were Been in our neighborhood. .Now (January 21, 1889) there are 
abouttwohundredofthein in our vicinity, having spread very rapidly and increased 
wonderfully. The females produce from fifteen to eighteen eggs of good sir-e at 
each litter, and hatch tliem ail, Some of them lay two htterin a year or season, and 
raise all their yoimg. The old ones have lots of nerve; will fight a hawk, or any- 
thing that comes near them. The cocks will go in a barn-yard and whip the best 
bai'ii-yard fowls we luive, and ruxi things according to their own notion. They are 
very hardy and stand our winters well. I^^heir favorite haunts arc low grounds'near 
fields of graui, on which they depredate. They .are very destructive to gardens aa 
well. They nest in old straws tacks, stubble fields, or grass pateJieB, beginning in 
May. Farmers while plowing often lind tlieir nests, take tlie eggt^, iriet them under 
barn-yard hens, and raise the' young* easily. They become very domestic. I do not 
hear of their crossing. I have one that is a favorite with all who know liim. His 
plumage is beautiful,' having tw(mty-nine shades and colors blending over the body. 
The weight of tlie males is about 5 poimds; of the females, i pounds, 

(2) The Golden Fheamnts j)resented by Judge Detmy to the Rod and Gun Club, 
of Portland, Oregon, two or three years later^ wero placed on Protection Island.. 
Puget Sound, and have become numerous. A. pair wa« set at liberty on the Clatsop 
Plains, near Astoria, wiiere they have increased rapidly. Occasionally one is seen 
in our vicinity, about 90 miles from where they were turned loose four years ago. 
Yesterday I saw two pairs of Golden Pheaswts Of short distance from tpwn, Thw 
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habits are about the ^ame as those of the Ring-nocks, They are hardy, easily do- 
mesticated, but iiot m prolific as the Elng-neck. llieir flesh is white and tender, 

(3) The Tragapan Pheasant.— -Only two females came through alive. They were 
turned loose on Protection Island with the Golden. I have not been able to get any 
account of what became of them after being turned out. 

The above birds are all protected by State laws for two years longer, but in sev- 
eral of the counties they have become so numerous that farmers kill them as a 
nuisance. Report says that whole fields of wheat have been destroyed by therqi, 
and tliat gardens are torn up— not even onions being exempt from their appetities. 
Great complaints are made against them. The legislature of oxix State has been 
petitioned to repeal the law protecting them. (Letter dated January, 18890 

Dr, F. S, Matteson write»sfrom Aum>sville, Marion Ccmiity, Oregon, 
under date of Jaimarj'^ 22, 1889: 

The bird in question wrb sent here from China by Hon, O. N. Denny, American 
minister to that country, some seven years ago. There were two imiX)rtations, 
one of which I did not^see, but I think there were ilfU^en or twenty hens, with a less 
number of males. Now they are plentiful in most parts Of the Willametto Valley, 
but I am not informed that they have as yet ])ass<:nl outside of it, TJiey are more a 
bird of open ground than the native Plic^asant. Thoy seek brush ami timber for 
shelter when flushed, but will not ''tree for a dog. They \iBually make a loud cack- 
ling noise when flushed. They lie close, and run and hide wit] i remarkable dexter- 
ity, and are a hard bird to get. This Phoiiusant is well adai>ted to take care of himself, 
is increasing fast, and has evidently come to stay. Ho is voted a nuisance by the 
farmer, and I am afraid his introduction will prove a enlainity to the country, what' 
ever it maybe to the sportsman. He is a vigorous lighter, and there are many 
reports of his going through the farmers' roosters. Ciu^es are reported of his crossing 
with the hens/ Ho is destructive in gardens, and in patches of berries and small fruits. 
J am of opinion that ho robs tlie nests of other birds. The Quail have nearly disap- 
peared in this locality since his ad vent, and I think lie is to blame. He is pretty good 
eating, about like our nativ<:> Plieasnnt, but I am inclined to regard him as a gaudily 
paixTtted deception and a fraud. But we have got him, and our State law for his 

Erotection has yet four years to x-un; Happily, however, it is fast becoming ** more 
onored in the breach tlmn in the observance." That he will overrun the United 
States, at least all l)ut the lieavily timbered portions of it, I have no doubt. All the 
plains country and untimbered hills and mountains between this coast and the At- 
lantic are adapted to hiiu, especially the more southern parts, and I see nothing to 
prevent him from spreading himself. The State that protects him will make a 
grave eiTor, for he is of no use except as a game bird," and will crowd out many 
other useful kinds. He ''roosts" on the ground, hiding in grass or weeds. The 
hen lays, on the grtnmd, from twelve to eighteen eggs at a clutch, and raises two 
and sometimes three broods in a season. The male ** crows " something like a young 
domestic rooster .just leiii'Jiing tlu.^ art, au<l flaps or rather flutters his wings after- 
ivard. He will sit on a fence and crow for hours, in plain view, when you have no 
gun, but if you think yon can get him when you have your gun, try it and see! 

Mr- R. S, Barr, abo of Anmsville, Oregon, writes as follows: 

In the spring the male ^^om alone. Mornings they cvi-ow like our common cock of 
the barn^yard. They hatch abotit the 1st of May. They are very destructive birds 
both to grain and snaall fi'uits. The Phcivsant is naturally a tameliird. When not 
disturbed he often comes in tlie iihiclven yard and flghts the chickens. It is generally 
believed that he destroys the eggs and young of uneful native birds, but we have no 
proof of this. There is a law to protect him here, but it is generally disregarded by 
the people, (Letter dated January 24, 1889.) 

Mr, George S. JoIuib writes tliat at Kalama, Wash,, tliey are 
abundant and on the increase. It i% evident tliat tlie birdvS found 
there cawie from the colony at the mouth of the Willamette River, 
only about 30 miles distant, 

Mr. L- Balding, of Stockton, Oal., contributes the followmg; 

Some years ago a flock of EngHsh Pheasants was put out in the woods of Santa 
Oruz County, Cal, but nothing has been seen or heard of th^m since. Colonel Hay- 
mond, of San Mateo, has a number of these birds, English and Japanese, biit he has 
had 3^o success in raising them; when let out they suddenly disappear and nothing is 
9X heard of th M^^** Howard, near by, has experimented with the same bird* 
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A few weeks since he informed me that his foreman told him he had seen a flock of 
twenty-two. The birds mentioned are the only ones experimented with. Certainly 
thus far the experiments in California are not a success. In Oregon they have met 
with great success. 

The PorUand Oregonian of Jantiary 30, 1889, contains the follow- 
ing letter from Hon, T, T, Gear in relation to the Pheasant legisla- 
tion : 

THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 

Salem, Oregon, Jantiary 29, 

To the Editor of the Oregonian : 

The Oregonian seems to misunderstand the main feature of the Mongohan Pheas- 
ant bill now before the legislature. 

While the bill as introduced by inyseif does repeal the original act of px'otection, 
the game laws of the State are amended so as to aif ord the same protection to 
Mongolian Pheasants as to all other birds of similar nature. 

Those of oxir people who are unused to these birds would upon further acquaint- 
ance yiew this bill in a diiferent light. In tlie matter of multiplying" tliey seem 
to regard themselves as having been specially included in tlie original biblical in- 
junctioUj and are striving, in season and out, for first money. * * You had 
just as well provide for the prevention of the extermination of grasshoppers; £is 
a farmer, however, I not only have no objection to them but rather admire them, 
and would not for a moment favor a measure tlaat would tend to act even as a 
check to their propagation. 

In the Simda/y Oregonian you admit that in some places they do damage to 
grain fields," but excuse them for the reason that tlie damage doesn't amount to 
much in the aggregate," and the inference is that they nnist be unmolested until 
their damage does amount to **much in the aggregate," and then the protection 
may be withdrawn safely. 

It is a curious argument that confesses a thing to be a nuisance " now by ad- 
mitting that it injures a few of our farmers, Init still insists that protection must be 
extended to it until it beoonies strong enough to reach all our farmers and then 
turn loose. 

I ain a friend to the Mongohan Pheasants, and willingly favor giving theni the 
same protection afforded our other birds, but wliere they arc numeroiis enough to 
destroy grain fields it certainly ought to be lawful to kill them, and in those sec- 
tions of the State where there dre none it is not at all likely m^nj will be killed. 

I shall vote for the bill." 

T. T. Geee, 



THE MINK (Lidreola vison). 

The Mink inhabits tlie v^^liole of the United States, excepting the 
arid regions, wllich are unfitted for its habits of life. It is a species 
of great economic importance, both on account of the yaliie of its 
fur and on account of its injurious habits. As an^ enemy to the 
poultry yard it ranks ahead of the Weasel and all other North Ameri- 
can mammals. Furthermore, it kills large numbers of fish;, as it 
not only swims and dives "vrith facility, but can remain long under 
water, pursuing and capturing its prey by following it below the 
surface. Oftentimes its destructiveness in this respect renders it a 
serious obstacle to the industry of fish culture. Away from the 
vicinity of man it habituallj^ feeds u-pcm small mammals, birds and 
their eggs, fish, frogs, turtles' eggs, and the like. In the nest of a 
Mink I'once found the remains of a muskrat, a red squirrel, and a 
downy woodpecker. Its harmfulness is offset in a measure by the 
good it does in killing injurious rodents, particularly muskrats and 
common rats and mice. Heucjej altliougli an acknowledged enemy 
to the poultry raiser and fish cultmist, it is a public benefactor in 
localities where muskrats damage dikes, canals^ irrigating ditches^, 
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and ponds. At the same time, in tiie iiglit of our present knowl- 
edge, it must be regarded as more injurious than heneficial, at least 
so lar as the farmer is concerned. From the farmers' stand-point it 
IS interesting principally as an enemy to barn-yard fowls. Though 
amphibious, and commonly inhabiting the borders of ponds and 
streams, it makes long excursions, and is frequently found in places 
remote from water-courses. It often takes up its abode in or near 
the poultry-yard or duck-pond, remaining there for weeks. Its 
small size and nocturnal habits help to conceal its movements, and 
the daily loss of a fowl is commonly attributed to the skunk, fox, 
weasel, or owl. 

The Mink is remarkably strong for so small an animal, and has 
been known to drag a Mallard Duck more than a mile in order to get 
to its hole, where it was joined by its mate. 

Ii^ times past, when the fur of the Mink commanded a higher price 
than at present, Mink farming has been carried on successfully as a 
profitable industry. The females begin to breed when one year old; 
the period of gestation is six weeks, and from three to ten young are 
born at a time. In the latitude of New York there is but one litter a 
year, and this is brought forth in the early part of May. 

The best way to captiire a Mink is by nieans of a steel trap, prop- 
erly concealed and baited with a bird or fish. Professional trappers 
find the Mink attracted by the smell of an oil made from fish that 
have been allowed to decay in a loosely corked bottle i)laced in the 
sun. The odor from this oil is said to be efiective at considerable 
distances, and a few drops of it will often entice a Mink into the 
trap when no bait is visible. 

The following examples of testimony from farmers and others in- 
dicate the extent of its depredations: 

Dr. William 0. Avery, or Greensboroxigh, Ala., writes that in the 
spring of 1887 the poultry house of his sister was visited tvfo or three 
times a week by a Mink until at least a dozen hens were killed. 

David H. Henman, of Willows, Dak., writes that in December, 
1886, a Mink killed all of his hens in one night. He says: 

The third night he killed the cock, and I found hira in the hen-house the next 
morning taking his breakfast. One of my neighbors lost fifty-one fowls in one 
night by one Mink, which was found in the morning finishing his meal; ho was 
killed with a stick; only two chickens were left alive. 

William H. Ferrit, of Bristol, 111., says: 

The Mink is the worst enemy to poultry that we have. He follows up small 
streams and destroys thousands of eggs and poultry. 

W. H. Head, of Bristow, Iowa, says: 

In January, 1887, a Mink visited the poultry house of my brother, and in one 
night killed eighteen full-grown fowls. The hen-house is about 40 rods from a large 
marsh where Minks are plentiful. During the past winter my brother lost more 
than one hundred fowls from these pests. We once set a large Cochin hen in the 
banking of an old straw stable. This was some time in June. Early one morning I 
observed a large Mink near the stable. A few days later I examined the nest. There 
was but one egg left- The next morning I went to the stable and found the hen 
missmg. Reaching back into a hole behind the nest, and feeling the hen, I pulled 
her out. She was dead, with a hole in her neck which the Mink had made to suck 
her blood. The next day my brother shot the Mink. Vv^ e then took away the bank- 
ing of the stable and found most of the eggs unbroken, and also found five young 
Minks. 

John B. Lewis, of Eubank, Ky., writes: 

In the summer of 1884 I lost seven chickens in one night by a Mink. The night 
* following I caught the Mink on its return to the hen-house, Again on the night of 
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November 16, 1887, a Mink entered our hen-house and killed one hen. The follow- 
ing night I killed it on its return. 

William G. Voorheis, of South Frankfort, Mich., writes: 
One Mink kilted thirty-nine hens in three nights. I caught the ariimaL 

Q. 0. Dinsmoor^ of Austin, Miun., writes: 

I had five ducks and two hens killed by a Mink; caught him in the act. 

W. Wright, of Farmland, Ind., writes: 

I have known a Mink to kill as many as twenty-four grown chickens in om niglit 
in this neigliborhood. It was caught in a trap on its return the next night. 

H. J, Giddings/of Sabula, Iowa, writes: 

In September, 1886, a Mink got mto my poultry house and killed ten ducks and 
twelve chickens, killing from two to eight m a night. I caught lum, after which 
no more Were taken, 

W, Hall, of Wakenian^ OliiQ, writes: 

The past season Minks have been very troublesome on my farm, IdUing many 
chickens, often several in a night. They killed fifteen chickens that w<mtd lia\^e 
weighed 3 pounds or more. In another week ten more were killed* Since then we 
have lost two or three more at a time, until in all about forty-five were killed. I 
have tried various moans of trapping, and have finally succeeded in getting rid of 
most of the Minks. 

Mr, George S, Johns, of Dilley, Oregon, writes: 

I have known one Mink to kill thirty-one grown chickens in one h%ht, arid 
another Miiik to kill sixteen half-grown turkeys in one night. I caught the Mink 
on both occasions. 

A. J. Joknson, of Hydeville, Vt., writes: 

This season a friend lost nefuiy all of his chickens and ducks by Minks. His 
poultry house ^as near the river, and the aninials were seen by hiida. 

Marcus S, Ci'ane, of Oaldwell^ N. J., writes: 

A Mink dug a hole under the door of our duck pen one night and killed three 
ducks. I put a steel-trap in the hole next night and captured the Mink. 

Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt^ of Sayvillej Long Island, H. Y., writi^.s: 

In the course of a week I lost s^ven spring chickens and caught the Mink which 
killed them. We have suffered in a similar way from Minks before, 

J. W. Van Kirk, of Milton, Pa. v writes: 

Oil on^ oCGasion I lost eight ducks by a Mink: each one was bitten in the neck. 
J. W. Johnson, of Meriwether, S. 0*, writes: 

When Minks are numerous they are very destructive, sometimes killing as many 
as a dozen chickens in one night. 

J. H, Shank, of Hickory, W. Va., writes: 

Minks are very destructive to chickens, killing sometimes as matiy as a do«eti in 
one night. 

2. L. Welman, of Stoughton, Wis., writes: 

A neighbor lost a flock of ducks by a Mink, which he killed. Another neighboi? 
lost a dozen hens by a Mink; he killed it also/ 
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THE SPARKOW HAWK. {Fnleo sparveHnsy 
By Dr. A. K. Fisher. 

•Tlie Sparrow Hawk is proI)ably tlie best known, as well aatlie small- 
est aiid one of the lumdsomest of Aiuerican h,^^^^^ . 

It ranges over tlie entire contiDoivt of teniporate North America, 
breeding in suitable loftalities from Maine to California, and from 
the'fnr eonntries- south into Mexico. Its nest has been tak^n as ±^r 
north as Fort BBSolution (lat. ()2"). on Great Slave Lake, which prob- 
ablTis near the most northern limit of its distribution. It is reported 
as rare in most parts, of New England, though there are certain sec- 
tions where it is fairly common. In the mountains of the West and. m 
most parts of the South it is abundant, and at certain times of the 
year is common on the Great Plains. In winter a few hardy indi- 
viduals remain in southern New England and New; York, but tlie 
species as a winter resident is not common until the latitude ot Mary- 
land and Yirginia is reached; thence southward it becomes more and 
more plentiful. In tlie Mississippi Valley it does not range quite so 
far north in winter as along the Atlantic, for few are found above 
the 38th parallel. Along the Pacific coast it winters eansiderably 
further north than at the East. , x- i 

This little Hawk guards the vicinity of its home or hunting ground 
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witli zealous care, reseiiting tlie invasioiis of the larger species. Tlie 
writer lias often seen a Red-tailed or Red-sliouldered Imwk enter a 
locality in whicli a S|>arrow was perched on the top of some 

tall treo^ evidently thinking he had a prior right to the whole region, 
Assoon as thalarge hawk approached near enough, the Si^arrov/ Hawk 
launched out in pursuit, and in a very short tinae the intruder was 
conyinced that hunting could be carried on to better advantage^ in 
other places* In making an attack the Sparrow Hawk al way s ris 
aboye its enemy and darts down, striking with bill and talons. 

In a locality where it is very little molested it is quite tame and 
unsiispecting, often allowing a person to approach as near as 20 yards 
before taking wing, and when ilushed it flies but a short distance. 
It is quite another matter to advance upon one in places where it is 
more or less^ huntad. Experience seems to have taught it just how 
far a gun will carry, and generally it will leave the perch just before 
an effective point is reached. After following it for aia hoiir or more 
and taking a few chance shots, the gunner usually gives up in dis- 
gust and lefives tlie hawk in us good spirits as when first r'?en. 

The SpariwvHawlv builds its nest in hollows of trees, ei iierin nat- 
ural excavations which are formed by erosion of the dea I wood by 
the elements, or in lioles made by tlie larger woodpecke -^s. If the 
flicker (Colaptes) is tho bird imposed upon, which is most often the 
case, it never openly battles with the hawk for the retention of its 
home, but sometimes annoys the latter by removing the nesting ma- 
terial as fast as it is deposited, making it finally necessary for one of 
the hawks to remain near to guard ihe nest. 

The cavity chosen is usually a considerable distance from the 
ground, rarely under 30 feet ^nd often in the tops of the highest 
trees. In the West, on account of its mode of nesting, the species is 
more or less restricted in the breeding season to the near vicinity of 
timber, thoxii|h in some "localities it nests in cavities in limestone 
cliffs or in holes made by kingfisliers in the sandbanks. It has been 
stated that occasionally the deserted nests of crows or other birds are 
made use of^ but this habit must be extremely rare. Capt. Charles 



and varied/iind often in places where birds by force of circumstances 
are iiot able to follow a fixed habit, informecl the writer that on one 
occasion only did he suspect this hawk of breeding in an open nest. 
In the case in point the evidence was anything but , satisfactory , for 
although the birds were seen near the nest, which was situated in a 
very large tree, he thought there might have been a cavity which 
was not visible from the ground. In California, Prof. B, W. Ever- 
mann has found it using the deserted nest of the magpie (Auk, 
voL iii, p. 93), Thte is not so strange, for we might expect the en- 
trance in the side of the canopied nest of the magpie, simulating an 
opening in the side of a tree, would attract the hawk, especially in a 
locality where desirable lioUows are scarce. . 

Dr. William Wood mentions the following interesting instance of 
departure from its usual nesting habit: 

A farDier made a dove-houso inside of his barn with holes through the sides of 
the building communicating with it. A pair of doves that had nested there were 
attacked and killed by a pair of Sparrow Hawks, who took possession of their nest, 
laid four eggs, and commenced to sit. (American Naturalist, YoL Yur, No. 5, p. 
268, Mar, 18^} 

In Florida it commences to breed early in March; in the latitude 
of IsTew York about the middle of May, and in the northern part of 




the West has been extensive 
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its range it is probably Jnne before tlio eggs are deposited. The 
nnmber of eggs in one nest is usually five^ rarely more. 

Its ordinary flight is irregular and not long continued. Even in 
migration it often stops to rest on a tree top or fence post, where it 
may remain a considerable time. Still it is capable of very rapid 
flight. It rarely if ever soars as do most of the other hawks. Some- 
times it makes a succession of rapid beats of its wings and sails for 
a short distance, but usually, when in search of food, instead of cir- 
cling, it hovers, remaining stationary with rapid-moving wings. If 
it perceive its quarry it drops to the ground to seize it, and, if suc- 
cessful, bears it away to a neighboring stub or fence pole to devour. 

Food, — The subject of the food of this hawk is one of great inter- 
est, and considered in its economic bearings is one that should be 
carefully studied. The Sparrow Hawk is almost exclusively insect- 
ivorous except when insect food is difficult to obtain. In localities 
where grasshoppers and crickets are abundant these hawks congre- 
gate, often in moderate-sized flocks, and gorge themselves continu- 
ously. Barely do they touch any otlier form of food until, either by 
the advancing season or other natural causes, the grasshopper crop is 
so lessened that their hunger can not be appeased without undue 
exertion. Then other kinds of insecrts and other forms of life con- 
tribute to their fare; and beetles, spiders, mice, shrews, small snakes, 
lizards, or even birds may be required to bring up the balance* In 
some places in the *W est and South telegraph lines pass for miles 
through treeless plains and savannahs. For lack of better the Spar- 
row Hawks often use these polos for resting places, from which tney 
make short trips to pick up a grasshopper or mouse which they carry 
back to their perch. At times, when grasshoppers are abundant, 
such a line of poles is i)retty well occupied by these hawks. 

A dorsen or more stomaclis collected by Mr. Charles W. Richmond, 
in Gallatin County, Mont., during the latter part of August and 
early part of September, 1888, were kindly turned over to this Division 
for examination. They contained little else than grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

Mr. W, B. Hall, of Wakeman, Ohio, writes to us on the subject 

as foUovv^s: 

The Spaa-row Hawk is a most persistent enemy of the grasshopper tribe. While 
the so-called Hawk law was in force in Ohio, I was township clerk in mj native 
village and issued certificates to the number of eightv-six, forty-six being for the 
Sparrow Hawk. I examined the stomaclis and found forty-five of them to contain 
the remains of gx*asshoppers and the elytra of beetles, while the remaining one con- 
tained the fur and bones of a meadow mouse {Arvicola riparius). 

The following from tlie pen of Mr. H. Henshaw substantiates 
what we have said in regard to their fondness for grasshoppers: 

It finds * * * an abundant supply of game in the shape of small insectivorous 
birds; but more especially does its food consist of the various kinds of coleopterous 
insects and grasshoppers, of which it destroys multitudes. In fact; this last item is 
the most important one of all, and where these insects are abundant I have never 
seen them have recourse to any other kind of food. (Zool. Expl. West of 100th 
Merid., VoLv, 1875, p. 414.) 

The late Townend Glover, formerly Entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, states that the beneficial traits of 
this hawk more than counterhalance any harm it may do, and says: 

In proof of this, a Sparrow Hawk, shot in October, among a flock of reed or rice 
birds^ was found to be filled with grasshoppers, and contained not the slightest 
vestige of feathers or bones of birds* This bird was remarkably fat, (U. S. Agric. 
Report, 1865, p, 87.) 
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Mr. 0. J. Maynard^ writing on the food of the Sparrow Hawk at 
Miami, Fla., says: 

They have nothing* to do bat to pick up gnisslioppers, of which they appear never 
to tire* It isij true that they ctiii fnul greeii grasslioppers and brown grasshoppers, 
grasshoppers with wings and winj^les^ grasshoppers, bitt tutilL as far as any distinc- 
tive taste is concerned, there must be but little variation. Yet to all ai>pearances 
the hawks are satisfied, for I never suan' one tal^e any otiier kind of fciod. (Birds of 
Eastern North America, 1881, p. 297.) 

In the Yiciiiity of Washiiigtoiij D. C , remarksiblo i\s it may appear 
to those who have not interested tlieniselves specially in the matter, 
it is the exception not to find grass^hoppers or crickets in the stom- 
achs of Sparrow Hawks, even when killed dnringthe months of Jan- 
liar\ and Febniary, unless the gronnd is covered witli snow. 

It is wonderfnl how the birds can discover the half -concealed, semi- 
dormant insects, which in color so closely resemble the ground or 
dry grass, Whetlier tliey are attracted by a slight movement, or dis- 
tinguish the form of their prey as it sits motionless, is difficult to 
pi/ove, but in any case the acuteness of their vision is of a character 
wbJcii wo are unable to appreciate. 

Feeding on insects so exclusively as they do, it is to be presumed 
tliat they destroy a (H)nsiderable number of benelicial kinds, as well 
as spiders^ Avhich they hndin the sam.e localities as the grasshoppers. 
Hov/ever, examination of their stomach contents shows the nimiber 
to be so small, compared with that of the noxious species^ that it is 
hardly worth considering. 

After the severe frosts of autumn and in winter, when insect life 
is at its loAvest ebb^ the Sparrow Hawks devote ]nore time to the cap- 
ture of mice and small birds. As a rule, the birds which they cap- 
ture at this time are ground-dwelling species, which simulate the 
movements of mice by rujining in or a1)out tlie dry grass and weeds. 
They are mostly sparrows, more or less seed-eating^ and hence not 
among the species most beneficial to the agriculturist. At this sea- 
son it is common to see SpaiTow Hawks sitting on the poles over hay 
stacks, or stationed where they can command a good view of the sur- 
roundings of a hay mow or grain crib, ready ^i,t any moment to drop 
upon the nunise which is unfortunate cnougli to show itself. In this 
way they manage to destroy a vast number of mice during the colder 
months. 

In the spring, wlxen new ground or meadow is being l)roken l)y tiie 
plow, they often become very tame if not molested. Tliey fly down, 
even alighting under the very horses for an instant in their endeavor 
to capture an unearthed mouse or insect. 

The following letter from W. P. McGlothlin, of Dayton, Colum- 
bia County, Wash., dated February 13, 1887, contains some interest- 
ing facts on this particular subject: 

There is a .small hawk here called the Sparrow Hawk. It come>s about the Ist of 
March and leaves with its young about August 1st; Orj their arrival they are in large 
flocks and seem very hungry, I have had a number follow my team all day lon^ 
an<i even alight for a moment on the plow beam. When a mouse was uneatthedit 
was captured in an instant and quickly killed. The hawks seem to know just when 
their victims are dead. They settle on something suitable to their fancy aiid com- 
mence eating the eyes, and then soon finish. For two weeks this mouse catching 
goes on. 1 have sometimes seen them chase and catch small birds. Tliey pair off 
mid drive some woodpecker from his cozy nest in an old ti'ee^ w^here they lay from 
four to six eggs. When they have young the small chickens must suiffer. About 
two each day for every ttmt seems to satisfy them. 
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Mr. Thomas Mcllwraitli^ in Ms '' Birds of Ontario/^ gives tlie fol- 
lowing on the food of this hawk: 

Though sometimes smn. near the farm-house H does not bear the stigma of having 
felonious intentions towards the occupants of the poultry yard, but is credited with 
the destruction of large numbers of mice. * * It also feeds freely on snakes, 
lizards, gtasshoppers, etc.j but has the true falcon etiquette of taking only what is 
newly killed (p, 150). 

In the opinion of many people, unaccountable as it may appeai% 
the benefit accruing from the destruction of a great number of mice 
or other injurious mammals or insects by hawks does not offset the 
damage done by the capture of one bird or chicken. This, of course, 
is not^ the case with those intelHgent farmers who recognize the bene- 
fit done by this little hawk^ and are not prejudiced against it if it 
exacts a moderate interest now and then in the shape of a young 
chicken or bird. In May ancf June, when the hawks are busy hatch- 
ing their eggs and rearing their young, there is less time for them 
to procure their favorite food. It is during this period, as we might 
expect, that a very large proportion of the birds wliic]), they capture 
in the course of the year is taken. It is also at this time that wfi hear 
complaints of their- depredations in the poultry yard. Sometimes 
they take young birds from the nest, for M'.r. Austin F. Park, of Troy, 
N. Y., mentions the finding of unfiedged birds among their stomach 
contents* From the following note it may be seen that occasionally 
they take also old birds from the nests; 

In Elizabeth, N, J., several years ago, I saw a pakof Sparrow Hawks fly up under 
the eaves of an old batn and drag a couple of swallowh^ out of their nests. (Mer- 
riam, Review of the Birds of Coniii, 1877, p. 85,) 

That the Sparrow Hawk at tunes attacks and kills comparatively 
large birds is vonched for by Dr. Coues^ in his Birds of tlie North- 
west, He says: 

I have seen it ovcirpower and bear away a thraeher, a bird inch for inch as long 
as itself, and nearly as heavy. 

And we have found remains of the meadow lark in the stomachs 
examined. 

In the accompanying table a summary is given of the food of the 
Sparrow Hawk, arranged according to months. It is base<i upon data 
derived raaiidy from the examination of stomachs n3a<le by myself 
in the Department of Agrictdtnre, 

It is to be regretted that during certain months, itotably May and 
June, we were unable to obtain more specimens for estaJnination. 
The available number is so small that the result here given probably 
would be totally changed by the addition of a do^sen specimens to 
each of these two months. 

Of the one hundred and sixty -three stomachs examined^ not one 
contained the remains of potiltrv. Thirty-one birds were fomuh of 
which twenty were various species of sparrows, three were meadow 
larks, one was a vireo, one a warbler, one a quail, and five could 
not be determined as the feathers and other parts were too much 
broken tip to admit of identification. 

~^"This record of finding the remains of a quail in the stomach of a Sparrow Hawk 
is given second hand, from an examination made in Nebraska. We strongly sus- 
pect* UnU^^ the qttail was a very young bird, that one or the other small hawks was 
mi^aketi for the Sparrow Hawk. 
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Table giving a summary of food oftheSpan^ow Hawk, arranged according to months. 
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Months. 


No. of 

speci- 
mens ex- 
amined. 
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1511 uS. 

^, 


Mice or 
other 
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Reptiles 
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27 


7 


34 
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2 


8 




29 


1 empty. 




17 


3 


8 


1 
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3 empty. 


April 


12 


1 


7 


3 


73 


1 empty. 






■1 
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3 
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July 


18 
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8 
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2 
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271 






7 




1 




31 






5 




1 




12 






S3 


11 


14 
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163 


31 


79 


8 


1,125 


5 empty. 













For coDveuleuce, spidei'S have been emuiierated with tbe insects. 




THE SHORT-EAEED OWL (Asia accipitri^^^^^^^ 

By Dr. A. K. Fisher. 

The Short-eared Owl is a bird of extended distribution, ranging 
over the greater part of both hemisx:)heres. In Africa it has been 
fonnd as far south as Abyssinia in winter. It has not been recorded 
from Australia. In a northerly direction it reaches the southern 
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part of the Arctic regions, whence southward it probably breeds 
more or less commonly in favorable localities througiiont its range. 

The nest is a rough aJffair made of coarse grass and sticks, loosely 
drawn together and sparsely lined with fine material and feathers 
from the parent bird. It is placed on the ground, often in a depres- 
sion niade to receive it, under some bush or among high grass. In 
exceptional cases it has been found in a clump of low bushes, or 
otherwise slightly elevated. The eggs, from three to five in num- 
ber, are deposited in April or May, according to the latitude of the 
nesting ground. 

The Short-eared Owl is pre-eminently a bird of the open country, 
including the coast marshes and islands covered by bushes and high 
grass. In the United States it is much more common in winter, when 
it receives large reinforcements from the ITorth, During this season 
of the year single individuals are usually met with, and less often 
small colonies, composed of four or five birds. Possibly these are 
families which have never been separated, having migrated in com- 
pany from their nesting grounds. 

The food of this owl consists largely of mice and other small mam- 
mals, A number of species of insects, birds, and reptiles also may 
be mentioned as occasionally contributing td its fare. Fully 90 per 
cent, of the stomachs examined in the Department of Agricnlture 
contained nothing except meadow mice. The remains of as many 
as five mice were found in one stomach, and several contained three 
or four each. Prof. F, E. L. Beal reports finding nothing but mice 
in the stomachs of a pair which he killed in Story County, Iowa. 
They were shot in an artificial grove swarming with small l>irds. 

Mr. Austin F. Park, of Troy, K. Y., in a report on the food of 
Hawks and Owls, which he kindly sent to this Department, mentions 
mice and no other kind of food as found in the stomachs of this 
species. 

* Of the other mammals which this owl feeds upon may be mentioned 
shrews, gophers, and sometimes small rabbits. Shrews are not un- 
common in the stomach contents. Dr. J. C. Merrill, in mentioning 
the food of this bird at Fort Klamath, Oregon, says: 

In one specimen a pellet ready for regurgitation contained ten nearly perfect 
skulls of a Bhrew, a species of which, and field mice, werQ nearly always found in 
the stomachs. (Auk, Vol. v, April, 1885, p. 146.) 

Unfortunately we have been nnable to procure stomachs of this owl 
from the Western jplains which are infested with ground squirrels 
and gophers, hence we do not know to what extent it feeds upon 
these rodents. It does not feed as extensively on insects as eitlier 
the Barred or Screech Owls, but there are reports enough on the 
subject to show that grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles at times 
form a considerable portion of its food. It is quite exceptional for 
this owl to feed upon birds. Out of about fifty stomachs examined 
by us at the Department not over four contained bird remains. 

Only once have we found more than one bird in a single stomach. 
This was in a specimen shot in the vicinity of Washington, D, C,, 
late in November; it contained the remains of two Juncos and one 
Fox Sparrow; 

A notable violation of its usual habit of feeding upon mice may 
be quoted from Mr. William Brewster as follows: 

A small colony of these birds had established itself upon a certain elevated part 
of the island [Muskegat], spencllng the day in a tract of densely matted grass. 
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Scattered about in this retreat were the rexT^iaiiis of at least a huiidred Terns that 
they had killed and eaten. Many of these were fresh, while others were in every 
stage of decomposition, or dried l)y the sun and wind. In each case the breast had 
been picked clean, l)ut in no instance was any other portion disturbed. Every day 
at a certain time these owls Hiiih'ed forth in search of freah prey. We used regu- 
larly to see tliein about Bunset, sailing in circleB over tlie island or beating alon^ the 
crests of the sand-hills. Tliey were lnvariai>ly followed by vast mobs of enraged 
Terns, wdxi<:h dived angrily dtnvn over the spot where the Owl had alighted, or 
sti-ung out in tlie wake of liis flight like the tail of a comet. The Owl conrmonly 
paid little attention to thi^s unbidden following, and apparently never tried to seize 
his persecutoi"s while on the wing, btit oj\ several occ^asions w^e saw a sitting bird 
pounced upon and borne of!:. Sometimes in the uiiddie of the night a great outcry 
among the Terns told where a tragedy was being enacted. (Bull Nutt. Ornith, Club, 
Vol IV, p, 19). 

The following iiuportHut evidence of tlie economic value of the 
Sliort-ea-red Owl is from the foiirtli edition of YarrelFs British 
Birds (Vol iv, p. 105); 

Undoubtedly iield-iiiice, and esjiecially thoKse of the short-tailed group or voles, 
arc thoir chief ohjjiH^ts of prey, and when tlie^e animals increase in an extraordinary 
and xu'iaccoimtai)le way, a^ 'lbey sometimes do. bo as to become extremely misr 
chievous, owls, |)articularly of thiH npecies, flock to devour them. Thus th^re are 
recordfcs of a i^oro i>lague^ of btraxige mice " in Kent and Essex in the year 1580 or 
1581, and again in the county last mentioned in 1648. In 1754 the same thing is 
said to have occurred at Hilgay, near Downhfun Market, in Norfolk, while within 
the present century the Forekt of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and some parts of 
Scotland have been similarly infeated. In all these cases owls are mentioned as 
thronging to the spot and rendering the greciteBt service in extirpating the pests. 
The like lias also been obser^^ed in ScaiKlinavia during the wonderful irruptions of 
lemmings and other small rodents to wiiich ^some districts are liable, and it would 
appear tJmt the Sliort-eared Owl is the wpecies* which plays a ]:)rincipal part in get- 
ting rid of the destructiA^e horde. An additional fact of some interest was noticed 
by Wolley , jmineh% that luider such circumiitances the owls seem to become more 
prolific than usual. 

THE FOOD OF CROWS. 
By Walter B. Bakxiows, S* B. , AB8wtant Omithologut 

The economic Bt<iitus of tlie Conxnioii CroAV {Cor mis (miericanus) 
has been discuss6<l so often, and yet with Hiich •uncertain results, that 
it Avas one of the first birds to receive attention when the Division 
was organized in 1885, being particularly mentioned in the circular 
issued that year. Several Iiundred replies to tlie (niestions contained 
in that circular were received during that and tlie following year, 
and much additional information was collected by subsequent cor- 
respondence, A request for stoniacliB of the Crow was contained in 
the circular issued in 1880, and although the responses to this have 
not been as numerous as could be desired, a number of correspond- 
ents have given material assistance, so that it is possible to append 
to the px^esent paper the results of th.e dissection of eighty-six 
stomachs of the Common Cr(.)W {(Jorvti^ avierimmiR) and twelve of 
the Fish Crow {Conma ossifmgiis). Thus the material at hand for a 
study of the food of CrowS; though by no means abundant, is never- 
theless considerable, and sufficient progress has been made in its in- 
vestigation to justify the publicati(m of some of the re.s^ults. One of 
the main objects of the present paper, however, is to call the atten- 
tion of f anners and others to the disi:>uted and imsettled questions 
relating to the Crow and to secure their aid and co-operation in col- 
lecting evidence which will hasten a final settlement of these points. 

It is unnecessary at the present tinxQ to refer to the iiUJnerou$ qqi\» 
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tribiitioiis to our knowledge of the Crow's habits made from time to 
tune during the last century, but it may be broadly stated that but 
three strong, points in its favor have ever been claimed for the Crow 
even by its "warmest friends : These are (1) the habit of destroying 
injurious insects; (2) the habit of catching mice; and (3) the habit of 
eating carrion. A few writers, mainly men of very limited experi- 
ence/ have maintained, it is true, that the Grow never does any liarra 
worth mentioning; but the more rational of his dei'enders admit 
freely that a large amount of damage is done, but claim that this is 
more than compensated by the good habits just specified. Of these, 
the carrion-feeding and mouse-eating habits have been the weaker 
arguments, and the place of the Crow as a beneficial bird has rested 
mainly on the ground of its supposed services in the destruction of 
noxious insects. 

On the (3tlier hand, the injuries inflicted by the Crow are more 
varied, thom most conunonly complained of being : 

(1) Destruction of young grain, particularly Indian corn on first 
coming up, 

(2) Destruction of ripe or ripening corn and other grain. 

(3) Destruction of ripe or ripening fruits of some kiTids.* 
(4; Destruction of various other vegetable prodtu;ts. 

(5) Destruction of tlie eggs and young of poultry. 

(6) Destruction of the eggs and young of wild birds. 

Nearly every one in the least familiar witli the Iiabits of the Crow 
will readily admit that the bird is more or loss beneficial or injuri- 
ous in the ways indicated above, but the greatest diversity of opinion 
exists as to the degree of benefit or injury to be assigned to each cat- 
egory. 

The Division has succjeeded in bringing together a large amount of 
opinion on these points, and a considorahle arnount of wiiat may be 
regarded properly as evidpuce. Mor(M)vor. some additional charges 
against the Crow have been preferred and some further claims of 
merit are brought forward. Statements of more opinion caiTy little 
weight unless th,e facts on whi(ih these opinions are based are fully 
known. On the otlu3r lun-nd, the carevful record of any actual expe- 
rience with the Crow is entitled to tlioughtful consideration, the 
weight to be given to such evidenc^e being modified only according 
to 9ie known fitness or unfitness of the observer to appreciate all 
the elements entering into th(^ case. 

As the entire question relatf^s primarily to t]ie food of the Crow, it 
is obvious that the carefu.]. examiiuition of a sufficient number of 
Crow stomachs would be the only certain method of settling all ques- 
tions; but the number of stonuu^hs recpiired necessarily would be veiy 
great, and in order fully to w(dgh. the evidence thus afforded, full 
notes as to locality, date,* time of dny, cliaracter of place where killed, 
age of bird, etc., are indispensable. 

About one Inindred stomachs, ac(M>m]:)anied by such data, have been 
carefully examined thus fa^a', and a summary of the facts revealed 
will be found on a following page. Unfortunately, howeve.r, most 
of these stomachs were those of adult Crows, and very few of them 
were tal<:eii during tiie spring and early summer, when tjie Crow is 
supposed to be most beneficial. 

it has proved more difficult than was expected, to secure Crows 
during tlie spring and summer months, but a special effort will be 
made during tlie" season of 1889, and it is hoped that a large number 
of stomachs may be collected find examined, Those of young CrowP 
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are particularly desired, but those of Crows of any age if taken dur- 
ing spring or summer will be very acceptable. Persons willing to 
aid the Division in this way will be furnished with instructions and 
materials on application to the ornithologist, and all costs of trans- 
portation will be defrayed by the Department 

In response to questions relating to the food habits of Crows replies 
have been received from upwards of five hundred persons, and the 
information afforded by these replies, in combination with the re- 
sults of dissection, form the basis of the following report. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROW. 

The Common Grow {Conms amerkanus) occurs invariable abun- 
dance throughout the whole of the United States; most numerously, 
perhaps, east of the one hundredth meridian, though it is far from 
unconinion in California. In most of the Roclcy Mountain region it 
is rather scarce. . , 

Although the larger number migrate southward m winter from 
the northern tier of States, returning again in earliest spring, prob- 
ably a few spend the entire winter at the north, even m northern 
Minnesota and ■Wisconsin, In tlie lower half of the Mississippi Val 
ley, hov/ever, and in the Middle Atlantic and Gulf States millions of 
Crows remain from November to March; collectiiig in some local 
ities in immense flocks, repairing regularly to favorite places to 
pass the night, and scattering over the surrounding country dur- 
ing the day. In the breeding season they are distributed more 
evenly, and notes on their food habits have been received from all 
parts of the country. -^^ . -, , , 

Along the Atlantic coast, from Long Island to Florida, another 
species," the Fish Crow {Corvus ossifragus) is found associated with 
the Common Crow, and the two species are so nearly alike in general 
appearance and habits that at gunshot range even a practiced or- 
nithologist can not always separate them. But the Fish Crow aver- 
ages decidedly smaller than the Common Crow, has a different voice, 
and when in hand is otherwise readily distinguished by one accus- 
tomed to study birds. Probably a few notes from the Atlantic sea- 
board may refer to this species instead of to the Common Crow, but 
this will not affect materially the questions under consideration. In 
the detailed report of the examination of stomachs the tv/o species 
are treated separiately. 

INJURY TO INDIAN CORN, WHEAT, AND OTHER CEREALS. 

It seems almost superfluous to say that the Crow at certain times 
and places is very destructive to crops of sprouting grain, for its corn- 
pullmg habits were well knov/n even in colonial times, and from that 
day until the present, wherever the bird is at all abundant, a newly 
planted corn-fleld without scare-crows- has been the exception and not 
the rule. Doubtless the destruction is greatest during tlie first week 
or two after the corn appears above ground, but if all reports are to be 
credited considerable harm is done by di gging up the seed-corn directly 
after planting, even before the grain has begun to germinate. One 
observer states that the Crow eats corn " from ten mintites after plant- 
ing until the blades are three inches high," and more than a score of 
other observers s^ate definitely that the Crow not only pulls up tho 
young plants, but digs up the- newly sown seed. Several observers 
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f ra/aes up planted grain, but this probably is a 
mistake, for such a habit has neveivcome to our notice, and it would 
seem to bo entirely foreign to the nature of the bird. Crows are 
known to watch the operation of corn-planting, occasionally with evi- 
aent interest, and many a farmer knows that toy grain left uncov- 
ered IS likely to be eaten at once. In some cases it is even unsafe to 
allow the corn to be dropped much faster than it can be covered 
since the observant Crow plunders the hill before it is made. It is but 
natural to suppose that so intelligent a bird as the Crow would bo 
■it it ^^^^ ^^^^^^ planting is done, and to unearth 

with the bill any grains which have been but lightlv covered. This 
is all the more likely in the case of birds which have been watching 
the planting and have picked up the scattered grains left entirely 
uncovered, especially if the farmer has followed the time-honored 
custom of stamping or "firming" the center of the hill with the head 
of the hoe. 

Among the reports bearing upon this point are the following: 
From George H. Berry, Forth Livermore, Me.: 

th^iZS."^!!^ T"? ^'f '^^'^ ^^''^ ground, and do gi-eat damage puUing 

the young corn and also digging potatoes. t> f *e> 

„ From G. Douglas Robertson : 

While resident in southeastern Nebraska I have heard farmers complain that the 
Crow picked the kernels of corn out of the ground just after planting, and know 
that when the corn commenced to come up the ground was bare in many places, 
but whether this was the fault of tlie Crows or of the machine that planted it I can 
not say. 

From W. T. Craig, San Francisco, Cal. : 

In Santa Cruz County Crows were observed to eat the corn while planting, and 
they continued to do so until it was three inches high, pulUng it up 'and feedincr 
upon the grain attached to tho rootlets. They destroyed four or five acres, and 
were then driven away. 

From C. W. Costellow, Waterborough, Me.: 

Crows dig up and eat corn as soon as it is planted, and continue to do so until the 
growmg spears absorb the kernel. Occasionally in the same way they dig up and 
eat potatoes just planted. 

While these and similar reports seem to show that in some cases 
the Crow actually digs up the seed even before it germinates, many 
trustworthy witnesses state that they Iiave never known it to un- 
earth well-covered grain until the si)rout appeared at the surface. 
This, however, is merely negative evidence and only tends to show 
that the former habit is far less general than the latter. 

As has been suggested by more than one observer, the Crow is 
often blamed for the work of the chipmunk, the latter being known 
to dig up the newly planted kernels very frequently, especially along 
the edges of fields near woods. But the chipmunk does not extend 
his raids far from the edges of the field, and, moreover, he is not 
known to dig up newly planted potatoes, so that the dozen or more 
reports which charge the Crow with this last offense give additional 
weight to the testimony relating to the digging up of corn. Any one 
who has an opportunity to make exact observations pn this question 
will confer a favor by communicating the results to the Department. 

The* mannerf^n Which the Crow attacks corn which is just coming 
up is but too well known to most farmers, yet perhaps few of them 
have actually seen it pull the young shoots from the ground, and 
doubtless there are many who still disbelieve that the object of the 
AG 88 33 
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pulling is simply tlie swollen grain at tlie root. From several Imn- 
ared reports of damage to yonng corn- we select a few to show the 
way in which the harm is done. ' 
Byron J, Peckham, of Westerly, R. L, wrote in 1885: 

Corn seems to suffer most because the Crows, get a large amount for little labor. 
Their modus operandi is to wait until the corn jias shown itself above the ground 
and then pull it and devour tlie kernel at the roots. The injuiy done consists 
largely in the tarouble of replanting at a time when otlier work demands the atten- 
tion of the farmer. 

F. K. Steele, of Annapolis, Md., says: 

As the young shoots peep out of the grouiyd tbe Crow may be seen digging them 
up» From the time of their first appearancG above tlie groinid until the kernel has 
been absorbed by the growing plant it is destroying the (iro],). Tliis period lasts two 
or three weeks, accoixiiug to the quick]iess of tlu.^ growtli of tlie grain. 

The injury consists of an uneven stand, ro(juiring replanting. This seldom pays 
for tlie trouble, siuijo the corn w^hich was not disturbed by tlie bird has the stai't and 
occupies all the soil with its roots; therefore the replanted corn grows slowly and 
spindling, nnd uiakes fodder principally. 

J. M. Nipp^ of Bolton, Mo., gives tlie following interesting ac- 
count of one of liis observations: 

But few Crows learn to pull up corn, but one that does will pull ten hills per 
mimite. June 27, 1884, I planted three acres of corn on wheat stubble, the wheat 
having been hauled away. Ten days after plaiiting 1 saw eight Ci-ows in the field; 
from appearances they were tw^o p^u'ents and six young. One was pulling the corn, 
one standing idle, imd six eating the grain after it was i>ulled up. I watched them 
about forty minutes, and then went and counted the fresh pulled stalks where they 
had been; there were four hundred. One-third of the three acres w^as taken at that 
time, I then supplied them with whejit in the bundle, and no more was taken. 

The amount of damago to corn during spring and early summer 
is certainly very great in some sections, and undoubtedly it would 
be much greater but for the almost universal custom of protecting 
the fields in one way or another. Of course^ it is absurd to say how 
great the loss would he in case all j)recautions were neglected, and 
even in the case of actual damage it is impossible to estimate fairly 
the amount of the loss. Among nearly two hundred and fifty re- 
ports of more or less serious injury, 1^-'^^^ than one-fifth contain any 
ngures from which the actual loss can be inferred even approxi- 
mately, while hardly a dozen state definitely the acreage planted and 
the proportion destroyed or damaged. 

The following examples of the evidence on this question will give 
a fair idea of the harm occasionally done. It will be noticed that, 
they represent widely separate sections of the country: 

Osceola, ^rfc.— One flock ruined a field of several acres, 

Coventry y Conn.— -In one field of three acres about half was destroyed; other fields 
badly damaged, probably one-third puUed np. 

Osceola, III — ^Destroyed about two acres for me last year (1885) just as it was com- 
ing through the grounii. 

Plymouth, Ife.— Has been observed to destroy whole fields of from one to three 
acres, 

Rochdale, Mass^—Cxows this year (1885) pulled one-tliird or more of the corn in 
. my fields in spite of cotton lines stretched quite thickly over the fields. 

NebrasJm, Jnd!.— Have known the injury to amount to one-third of the crop. . 
Burlington, Io?/;a.— Have known oxie-tiiiid of a live-acre field to require replant- 
ing. 

^and Hill, Mich.—Oiten destroys over half the crop when planted near a patch 
oi woods. Fields sometimes are nearly destroyed. 
JBolton, ilfo.— One-thii'd of a field of three acres was taken. 

Madison, Nebr—The damage along the woodlands of the Elkhorn is ten per cent. 
' of the planting. 
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. Caldwell, N, J.— Damage often from one- tenth to one-third of the field, 
Alf red Centre^ K Y, — Sometimes they make a second planting* necegsary; in one 

case a field of three acres was almost entirely pulled up. 
Ithacay N F.— In spite of all our efforts they almost destroyed the crop in aJarge 

part of one field* 

Locust drove, K Y, — In 1884 a large field was ruined by Crows in spite of all 
precautions. It was * * strung " at more frequent intervals than usual, a number of 
dead Grows were displayed at various points, and it was replanted twice, but all to 
no avail, for almost the entire field was lost. 

Penza, 07^^o.— Once saw a field on the 4th of July which had been destroyed four 
times by Crows, and they were still working on it. 

Oapy Pa, — Think they sometimes destroy five per cent, of the crop. 

Frogmore, O.-— The damage sometimes amounts to over 50 per cent,, but this is 
only in fields near woodland. 

Brandon, Vt. — One-half to three-fourths of an acre was pulled from a three-acre 
field, 

WeM Paiolet, Vt. — In 1883 and 1884 I knew the Crows to pull the corn so com- 
pletely in fields of ten or twelve acres that all the ground had to be planted over. 
Omro, Wis. — One piect^ of four acres was about two-thirds destroyed. 

The ten following samples may be taken as sliowing more nearly 
than the preceding the average character of the reports noting dam- 
age to young corn : 

Smelley, Ala. — Much damage some years, others none at all 
Brookfield Centre^ Conn. — A small piece in a secluded spot was almost entirely 
destroyed, 

Vermillion, Dale, — In Bome fields on the Missouri bottoms Crows of ten hai?^e 
destroyed two or three successive seedings of corn, but only in fields near timber. 

Marietta, Ga.— The damage is Bometinies excessive, depending largely on loca- 
tion of field. 

Louisville, Ky, — Tlie damixge has been greatly exaggerated. Formerly it was 
sometnnes great, but it is many yeartn .since GrowB liave done any harm in my neigh- 
borhood by pulling up coi'n. They find other food in abundance and have forgotten 
their old habits. 

South Franliforty Mich, — Injimous only in exceptional cases, and to a limited ex- 
teixt. 

MimieapoUs, Minn, — Tlie extent of the injur}'' is measured only by the oppor- 
tunity. 

Watkins, N, Y. — Farmers complain of tlieh' pulling corn in the spring as soon as 
it appears above ground; and corn is injurod in this way sometimes so that it har- 
vests one-eighth to one-fourth IcsB.tJian'if it had not been touched. But not one 
farmer in twenty in iiLjured as mucili as stated. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. — Have known them to be quite troublesome in pulling corn 
when it is two or three incjlies high, * * but their attacks appear to be only 
periodical, perhaps many years apart, 

Benoick, Pa, —The damage is sufficient sometimes to comi>el the farmer to replant, 
yet the amount of injury done is not often of much account. There are excep- 
tional cases when fields planted near their resorts liave sufl:ered considerably. 

A careful examination of all tlie available evidence "bearing on 
this question brings out one or two points which are doubtless f anail- 
iar to many farmers, but may be new to some. Other things being 
equal, the greatest damage is done where Crows are most abundant; 
^ihd fields nearest their nests are mu:ch more likely to be plundered 
than those at a distance from woods. Nevertheless, in the latter case^ 
if the fields are also at a distance from the farm-house and are not 
specially protected, they may suifer more than other fields which, 
although near the woods, are so situated as to be easily watched from 
the house. It is of the utmost importance, moreover, that the Grows 
be prevented fro73a heginning to take corn from a field; for after 
visiting it once they are i^r more likely to come again, and there is 
abundant evidence that after a Grow has once formed the habit of 
corn-pulling it is almost impossible to prevent his gratifying his taste 
as long as he lives. 
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Sometimes the shooting of one or more of the thieves on their first 
visit to a corn-field will effectually prevent further depredations^ but 
this is not always the case. Scarecrows, windmills, glittering tin, 
twine, and even the swinging bodies of their slain comrades, do not 
have the desired effect at all times. Other methods have been tried 
with more or less success, but all the successful plans involve the 
expenditure of considerable time, and often a little money as well. 

riie most generally successful plan of which we have any knowl- 
edge consists in coating the corn with tar of some kind before plant- 
ing, in which case Crows are said to let it entirely alone. Mr, J. V. 
Henry Nott, of Kingston, 1ST. Y., thus speaks of this method; 

I have used for years coal-tar on iny seed corn to keep the Crow and chipmunk 
from eating it. I think it better tha.n scarecrows, as it allows the Crow to roam 
over the field and pick up insects* I soak the seed over night, and after draining 
off tlie water tlioroughly stir tlie tar through it by dipping a small stick in tlie tar, 
and then vigorou^sJy stirring tlie seed with it until all is a brown color, after which 
I stir in i>laster until the seed looks like sugar-coated pills. Tlie only objection is 
that a planter can not be used. 

Essentially the same method is used for corn and other grain 
throughout a consiaerable part of the Eastern and Soutlxern States, 
and apparently with good success. Wood ashes, or even dry earth, 
may be used in place of the plaster, the only use of vdiicli is to pre- 
vent the grains from sticking together or to' the hand of the planter. 
On many of the rice plantations of South Carolina and Louisiana 
the same method is resorted to to prevent blackbirds or rice-birds" 
from eating the newly sown grain or pulling up the young shoots. 
It is said that the young shoots from grain thus ^'tarred" have a 
strong taste and smell of the tar even imtil they are several inches 
high and beyond danger of being ux)rooted by birds. However this 
may be^^ the grain itself is certainly unpalatable to Crows, and they 
seem to be satisfied after a few trials that corn of that kind is not 
worth pulling. 

Mrs. Margaret Musick, of Mount Car}nel, Mo., states that ''young 
corn may be effectually xorotected by feeding the birds boiled corn or - 
soaked corn, sown broadcast, two quart's to ten acres/*^ 

Edward Paschall, of Doylestown, Pa., mentions a similar method 
used at that place. He says: 

Samuel Hart, of this place, a farmer, protects his corn-field every spring against 
Crows by simply scattering som^ loose grain every day around his entire field of ten 
acres; every other day will answer, provided the suj^ply is not exhausted/ This 
method has been practiced with entire success for inany years, and though Crows 
are very numerous, no corn is pulled up. The entire cost, as estimated by ilr. Hart, 
is the tmie required and ?i total of half a bushel of corn. 

In some places grain soaked in strychnine has been used to kill 
Crows, "but although they doubtless can be exterminated in this way, 
the method is attended with some danger to other birds, and to do- 
mesticated fowls, while it is not altogether certain that the entire 
extermination of Crows is desirable at the present time. They are 
known to do some good— how much is not definitely known, but in 
another part of this report will be found a summary of the evidence 
on this point. 

It may be remarked here that many farmers as well as other ob- 
servers contend that the Crow when pulling up corn is only search- 
ing for cut-worms or other injurious insects; and in sujpport of this 
assertion it has been claimed repeatedly that the old Crows do not 
eat the corn so pulled, nor carry it to their young. This question 
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will be fully treated under the head of Insect Food of the Crow, and 
it need only he remarked here that, while Crows nndouhtedly eat 
^ many Gut-worms and other insects, there is very little evidence that 
they pull young corn for any other purpose than to get the kernel 
at the root. 

The depredations of the common Crow do not cease, except tem- 
porarily, when the young i)lants are too well rooted to be pulled 
with ease. After the ears are formed and the kernels well filled out 
the Crow again yisits the corn-fields, and sometimes does serious dam- 
age. At that time the young are as large as their parents, several 
families are commonly associated in a flocl<:, and such a party is capa- 
ble of a large amount of mischief in a comparatively short time. 
About fifty camplaints of injury to green corn," ''corn in the milk," 

roasting ears," and ''ripening corn," have been received, and from 
these we select a few samples* 

From Cxordon, Barry, Ohio: 

The Crows at^ corn here wiiile it was m the milk last August and September (1886), 
sora^3 f ariners liereaboutis losing one-fourth of their crop. They came iu Hocks, 
thousands at a tiiae. 

From S. T. Kimhall, Ellington, Conn, : 

It is in the fall that the Crow does his mischief by taking corn in the milk and 
after it is cut. Last year I judge that I could have picked a bushel of cobs per 
acre at the time of catting. The damage was done wliolly by Crows, 

From Edwin B. Clark, Waxahachie, Tox, : 

Crows eat conv while in the roasUng-ear " stage, that is, before it has hardened 
or matured, say about four moiitlis after planting. Their depredations, however, 
are confined to corn-fields along creeks or branches of str6)ams where they rear their 
young in trees. The corn hardens so qvdckly that the Crows' work is of short dura- 
tion, hence the destruction is not conjudered alarming. 

From George 0. Bnnsen, West Belleville, 111. : 

It not only picks up the young corn but when the corn is in the milic it is after it 
again, tearing open the husk and feecUng on the kernel:; freely. It conies into the 
corn-fields for this pvirposo in great swarms and does a great deal of mischief. 

From W. Wright, Farmland, Ind. : 

During the last few years the Crows in this section of tlie country iiock together 
in the fall (about August), and when the corn is soft they tear the husk from the 
ears and eat the grain, greatly damaging the crop. This fall I have passed fields 
adjoining woods where iiearly every ear was so mangled as to be seriotisly injured. 

From Glmrles E, Ingalls, East Templeton, Mass. : 

The Crow has been known to eat corn wlien ^*iu the milk." My attention has lately 
been called to several instances of tliia kind where the corn-stalks were pulled down, 
the ears stripped on one side, and the kernels i^ecked out. This mischief was 
charged to 'coons until I showed the real culprit. 

Crows also eat considerable quantities of ripened corn, hnt they do 
not appear to like it as well as when in the milk. Mr. W. B. Hall, 
of Wakeman, Ohio, states tliat tamo Crows which he has kept at 
various times ^ Vwo aid not eat dry grain, but were very fond of green 
corn when husked, ^' 

From upward of seventy reports of damage to ripened corn a few 
are selected, ■ . , 

. From Hiigh K Starnes, Mar ^• 

In the fall some damage is done to corn in the ear, after ripening and before 
gathering, but tlie daniage is inconsiderable. 
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From D. C. Sliely, Mcliolasville, Ky. : 

I have known Grows to destroy one-fourth to one-lialf of a corn crop when 
left out in winter and everything else was snow^ed under. There is no necessity ** 
for any such loss if the farmer would secure his crop in reasonable time. 

From A. Kocli, College Hill, Oluo: 

Crows frequent the corn-fields in such numbers that tlieh- depredations seriously 
affect the crop, especially when the corn is left standing in shock long. 

From H, C, Giiswold, Watkins, N. Y. : 

At the present time (Septeinber BO, 1885), two or three hundred Crows are feeding 
upon standing corn. 



INJURY TO OTHER CEREALS THAN CORN. 

Althoiigli the Crow attacks and injures other grains than corn its 
depredations on these crops are far less general and serious. Abonl 
fifty reports of such injury have been received, the losses complained 
of relating ^to wheat, rye, oats, barley, and rice. As with corn, the 
greatest damage is done by pulling up the sprouting grain, but more 
or less is eaten while ripening, or even when hard, A few samples 
of the evidence are appended. 

From F, H. Holmes, Rio Vista, Cal. : 

The Crow does some damage in the grain sections around Rio Vista to wheat and 
barley, just after sowing a,nd until it is well sprouted. 

From W. E. Dingman, Newton, Iowa: 

In some instances it is known to pull up and eat wheat and rye when two or three 
inches in height. The damage has not t>een very extensive in either case, 

From Asher Tyler, Forest Grove, Oregon: 

The Crows congregate here in largo flocks, but are only destructive to new-sown 
wheat, 

DAMAGE TO OTHER CROPS, 

About a dozen reports, nearly all from New England and Canada, 
mention the Crow as destructive to potatoes, the worst mischief be- 
iag done by pulling iip the young plants in order to get the partly 
decayed pieces planted as seed.^^ Occasionally sweet potatoes ana 
beans are pulled up in the same way, and in some of the Southern 
States the Crow digs up pea-nuts both as seed and when ripening, 
sometimes causing considerable loss. The following notes from cor- 
respondents illustrate this class of injuries: 

From S. F. Cheney, Grand Manan, New Brunswick: 

The Crow will take the potato seed out of the hill and pull ui^ the potatoes wh^ 
nearly ready to hoe. 

From Manly Hardy, Brewer, Me. : 

I have known newly planted potatoes to be destroyed by the acre. Have only 
known Crows to attack potatoes within a few years (1885). 

Prom Charles F, Goodhue, Webster, N. H*: 

Crows are very troublesome some years by pulling corn and digging up newly 
planted potatoes^ destroying both just as they appear above ground. The damage 
done to corn and potatoes varies from a few hills to nearly two acres. Sometimes 
nearly the whole crop is destroyed. 
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From Walter Hoxie, Frogmore, S. C. : 

The Crow destroys seed corn and rice invariably, unless ta-rred. It is yet more 
destructive to pea-nuts and sweet potatoes. 

From J. W, Jolinson, Meriwetlier, S. C, : 

^ Crows are very destructive to pindars [pea-nuts], scratching them up about the 
time they mature. 

From John M. Richardson, Daingerfield, Tex.: 

I have known the Crow, assembling in immense flock», to do great harm to the 

Eindar [pea-nut] crop in South Carolina. As the nuts approached maturity the fields • 
ad to be guarded by men and boys with guns from early dawn to late dusk. 

In some parts of the country the Crow seems to have acquired a 
taste for water-melons, doing no little damage to this important crop. 
Mr. H. E. YanDeraan states that at one time^ on his farm at Genoa, 
Kans., he v^as obliged to cover some of his water-melons with grass/ 
weeds, etc., in order to protect them from a family of Crows which 
otherwise would have ruined tliem alL They began to plug " the 
melons as soon as they were nearly ripe, going from one to another 
until they found one wliich suited them/spoiling many which they 
did not eat. Reports of similar daniiige have been received from 
Georgia and South Carolina, on e planter complaining that his melons 
are attacked before they are half grown, and another estimating his 
loss from the same cause at 10 per* cent, of tlie crop. 

Occasionally Crows do much damage to ripening fruit, but they 
generally find an abundant supply of wild fruits, and do not care to 
run the rislc of a near approach to the garden unless the display is 
particularly tempting, 

Virgil Green, of Bullville, N. Y,, says: 

I have known Crows to strip a large cheiTy tree of its fruit when the cherries 
were beginning to ripen. 

George Donaldson, of Gill)ortBville, N. Y,, says: 

The Crow eats strawlierries, blackbc»xrios, raspberries, and cherries. 

Half a do55en other complaints of damage to cherries have been 
received. Apples are more rarely attaclced, but a few reports of in- 
jury to this fruit are at hand, of whicli tlie following? is one: 

From E. M. Wilson, Belfast, N. Y. : 

Crows sometimes seem to eat applcB on the trees in the fall of the year, damaging 
the largest and finest fruit. Howe^^er, I am not positive in this matter, the ev? 
dence being circumstantial, so to speak. Crows wei-e seen in apple trees, and the 
fruit was now and then pecked and eaten on one side, plainly by a bird with a large 
beak. My father teUs me that he has seen Crows eatiiig apples" in an orchard. 

From the fact that Crows feed largely on wild grapes, it seems a 
little strange that they do not visit the vineyard more frequently, 
but as yet very few complaints on tliis score have been received. 
One vineyard of several acres lying just outside the limits of the 
.city of Washington, D. C, has suffered considerable loss for several 
years from the frequent attacks of Crows. One of the assistant or- 
nithologists visited it in iSeptember, 1886, and again in the same 
month in 1888, and found abundant evidence that the owner did not 
exaggerate when he stated his loss to be at least one-fourth of the 
crop. Not only were Crows frequently seen eating the grapes^ but 
two which were shot during the first visit had grape seeds m their 
stomachs. 
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OTHER VEGETABLE FOOD OF THE CROW, 

III addition to the fruits and vegetables already mentioned as 
forming a part of the Crow's food, there are very many wild fruits, 
berries, seeds, and nuts, on which the Crow feeds largely at times, 
but the consumption of which is of little account to the farmer under 
any circumstances. 

The vegetable matter contained in the eighty-six stomachs exam- 
ined was as follows: 



Vegetable Contents of Stonaachs, 



Kernels of corn : 

oats , 

wheat 

Remains of acoms or chestnuts 

cheiTies, cultivated v5,iieties 

wild cherries 

berries not identified 

haw berries (Cratcegiis) 

Fruit pulp, not identified 

Seeds of grape 

blackberries or raspberries 

pumpkin 

cucumber or musk-melon 

beach plum 

Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis) 

dogwood or cornel (Comus) 

bay berry (Myrica), 

common (harmless) sumachs (Rhus), , 
poison sumach and poison ivy (Ehus) 

luniper or red cedar 

bind- weed (Polygonum), 

wild rice (Zizama) , . , , , 

Unidentified seeds 

Sea- weed 

Moss 



No, of 
stomaciis 
in which 

found. 



35 
3 
2 

S6 
8 
8 
4 
1 
4 
7 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
8 

17 

19 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 
1 



The Crow is known also to eat the berries of the wintergreen, poke- 
weed, elder, smilax, and hackberry; and doubtless it also feeds upon 
numerous other berries and seeds. 

Diiring autumn, and especially in the districts where grain is not 
readily obtainable, a favorite food of the Crow is acorns, beech-nuts, 
or chestnuts, immense quantities of which are consumed. It may 
be mentioned incidentally also that in parts of Louisiana and Texas, 
and probably in other States, the Crow injures the pecan crop to;a 
considerable extent, u 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF NOXIOUS SEEDS. 

An interesting fact, which has come to light recently through the 
examination of Crow stomachs, is the discovery that the berries of 
poison sumach {R?ius venenata) and poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) 
are eaten in large numbers by the Crow. 

The poison ivy (also called poison vine, poison oak, niercury or 
mercury vine, etc.), is too well known to need any description. The 
poison sumach (also called swamp sumach, poison elder, poison dog- 
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Yv^ood, etc.) is a Bhvxih or small tree, confined mainly to swamps and 
wet places, and less generally known than the ivy, though its poison 
is much more powerful. Both species bear straggling hunches of 
greenish- white, waxy berries, which cling tightly to the stems through 
the entire winter and thus are readily obtained by Crows even when 
the ground is deeply covered with snow. Each berry contains a 
single large seed or stone surrounded by a small amount of wax-like 
pulp, which appears to contain considerable nutritious matter. 

Stomachs of Grows taken in every month from September to March, 
and in different localities from Massachusetts to Florida, were found 
to contain these seeds, sometimes in large numbers. In one case one 
hundred and fifty-three seeds of poison ivy Vv^ere found iaa a single 
stomach; in several cases the number was more than one hundred, 
and the average in nineteen stomachs exceeded fifty. 

At a large Crow-roost on the Virginia side of the Potomac, near 
Washington, the droppings of the Crows are literally full of these 
seeds, usually accompanied by many seeds of the harmless (red-ber- 
ried) sumachs, and a still smaller number of those of the flowering 
dogwood {Cornm florida) and the sour gum {Nyssa). The same is 
true of the large roost near Baltimore, Md. , whence Mr, C. L. Ed- 
wards, of the Johns Hopkins University, sent to the Department seeds 
of all the above species more than a year ago. The seeds of poison 
ivy and poison sumach had been found previously in Crow stomachs 
collected near Washington, but for jacK of a good reference collec- 
tion of seeds thejr remained unrecognized until December, 1888, when 
they were ideiitified by the writer. 

In order to give some idea of the number of those seeds consumed by 
the Crow it may be stated that a single pound of tlio dried excrement 
taken from the'roostin the national cemetery at A.rlington, February 
8, 1889j contained by actual count seeds of i)(.>isonivy and 341 
seeds of poison smnach, in addition to 3,271 seeds of other sumachs, 
95 seeds of Virginia Juniper, 10 seeds of flowering dogwood, and 6 
seeds of sour gum. Tlie material, whi(;h covered about four square 
feet, was taken at random from a])ove tlio layer of leaves, and rep- 
resents the average deposit on tlie roost. As tlie roost covers up- 
ward of fifteen acres, some idea may be formed of the number of 
these seeds dej)osited there. 

It is a well-known fact that the germination of many kinds of 
seeds is hastened by their i.)asfiage through the digestive organs of 
birds and otlier animals, and lience it was believed at once that the 
Crow was aiding in the distribution of these poisonous plants. In 
order to place the matter beyond question, liowever, seeds taken from 
the Arlington roost were tested in several ways, and not only was 
their vitality found to be unimpaired, but they were found to ger- 
minate more quickly than seeds taken from the vine. Of one hun- 
dred seeds of RMis venenata from the roost, moistened and kept 
warm, ten sprouted within forty -eight hours, and twenty more within 
the next five days. One hundred and fifty seeds of the same kind and 
from the same source were planted in a flower-pot in the greenhouse, 
and at the end of fourteen days one liundred and tliirty of them had 
become vigoi'ous seedlings from one to two inclies high, and sevCTal 
more v/ere breaking the ground. Similar results were obtained with 
/ seeds,of Ehus^oxioocle/ndrcm from the roost, while seeds taken from 
the vine had not sproiited at the end of fourteen days. Thus it be- 
comes certain that these seeds are improved rather than impaired by 
their passage through the digestive organs of the Crow, and this bird 
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therefore is doing incalculable harm by sowing broadcast tlie seeds 
of a poisonous vine and a more poisonous shrub, both of which un- 
fortunately are far too abundant already. 

THE CROW AS A DESTROYER OF THE ECK^S AND YOUNG OF POULTRY 

AND WILD BIRDS. 

Move than three hundred and fifty of our correspondelits have con- 
tributed notes relating to the Crow as a robber of the nests of domes- 
ticated fowls and wild bi.rd>s. About seveu-ty of these state simply 
that ^^no damage of this kind lias been obserVod," but with this ex- 
ception the evidence is almost wliolly unfaYora,l)](^ to the Crow. Two 
hundred and seventy-eight observei^ state distincitly tliat they know 
of more or less mischief of this kind connni tted "by Crows. One 
hundred and forty-seven have personal Icnowiedgo of its carrying olT 
young chickens, and ojio lumdred and, se^^e.i]ty-^'ou.r report damage 
to domesticated fowls. Tliere are twenty-ii v e conipla.iri.ts of injurv to 
the eggs and young of tui*keys, and about a do5^:eir in.stances of simi- 
h^r damage to ducks and geese, 

Eather more tlian ten per cen.t. o.f the ropoi/is on. domesticated 
fowls state t'liat the damage is slight or occasional, Init on the other 
hand upward of fifty observers report frequent and serious deprisda- 
tions, many of them stating tlia-t tlie Crows do raucli more damage 
than hawks. It is significant that out of more than three hun- 
dred and fifty replies to the question covering tlie su.l)ject of dam- 
age to domesticated fowls and wild birds only five are positively 
favorable to tlie Crow. Seveiity others are negatively favorable in 
' that they report no injury observed, without, however, giving any 
indication of tlve extent of tlie o])portuiiities for observation. The 
reports of damage come from all parts ol: the United States and 
Canada where Crows are found, and as a rule tlie notes are clear 
and exact. 

As one result of all tli.e infoi'mation tlius far collected it may be 
stated that the Common Crow is a serious enemy of poultry/ all the 
more dangerous because so often unsuspected^'and' because of its 
remarkable cunning and stealth. It is also a skilful and inveterate 
robber of the nests and eggs of wild birds. 

The entire evidence submitted on this sul)ject is well worth read- 
ing, but lack of space forbids the insertion of more tlian a few exam- 
ples tinder each of two heads. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE EGGS AND YOUNG OF POULTRY. 

More than one-third of all the reports relating to damage to poul- 
try specify frequent or serious loss. It appears from these notes 
that not only does the Crow rob the hens, ducks, and turkeys which 
steal their nests in the brush, woods, or meadows, away from the 
farm-yard, but it freqxxently comes within a few steps of the house 
or barn, destroying all nests not absolutely inaccessible to it or snatch- 
ing up the downy young about the very doors. Usually such visits 
are made very early in the morning, or at times when no one .is at 
hahd to prevent the theft, but frequently the robber becomes em- 
boldened by success and makes his visits in the middle of the day 
and with apparent disregard of all danger. Moreover, as in the case 
of some hawks and dogs, certain individuals become particularly ad- 
dicted to chicken stealing, and return day after day to the sam?) 
place, seldom failing to secure a victim at each visit. 
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The following notes from different parts of the country will serve 
to illustrate the Grow's methods in relation to eggs and chickens: 
From Owen Durfee, Fall River, Mass. : 

May 5 [1888], while walking by a f aria-house near the city, I saw a Crow sail over 
the house and finally settle down on a stone wall about 100 feet from the house, and 
begin watching the young chickens running about in the lot and through the wall 
under him. One of the chickens ran under him, and after eyeing it a moment, ho 
turned to the next one, which was perhaps a week or ten days old. When this one. 
was about six feet from him, he dropped down over it and struck at it two or three 
times with his beak. Then he acted as though about to eat it on tlie spot,. but a 
young rooster running at hhn, he picked lip the chicken and carried it oft still 
squawking in his beak. 

From William H!, Lewis, Pawtncket, E. 1. : 

I have known the Common Crow to take chicks when tliey were from one to six 
weeks old. I know of a case where twenty liave been last this season. 

From H. ISTehrling, Freistatt, Mo. : 

I have frequently observed Crows stealing the eggs froni nvv pciiiltiy-yard. They 
do this very slyly and quietly. As soon a,s the egj^'S are liatcfied the v carry off voung 
chickens whenever they can get them. With tiio oxcjc'|)tion oi* Coopei:'s 'Hawk I do 
not know- such a bold robl>er as tlie Crow. Ono day ia April one of these birds 
perched on the fence, only a few steps from m)^ house. An old hc^n Avith alx)ut a 
dozen chickens which were only a few days old was in my ])a,ni-Ya.r<:i. Suddenly the 
Crow swooped down, ca>ught a cliiclsen with its 1)111 and went oif, flying away 
near the. ground. In a few weeks the Crows curried off al^nit twenty chickens, 
which varied in age from one day to four weeks. 

From H. R Landis, Landis Valhvy . Pa. : 

When the young are hatched the Crows are v(?ry bold, corning up to buildings, 
and in one case that came under myiuvt i<t(> t]H\y too]^ from one to four chickens 
eaxjh morning, nearly annihilating a hxooA of: about one hrnvdred. 

From J. W. Van Kirk, Milton, Pm. : 

I have seen Crows catch young chi<''kenK, and f !:<Mpiently liavo soon thorn cax'3:y- 
ing off eggs of both the domestic fowl and wilil birds. We have 3uul on different 
occasions whole nests of sitting tvu-koys and cliickc^ns r<.)l)lH)d by tliem. In some 
cases the eggs were taken from under the hens wlule on tlunr nests. 

From Dayid A. Vail, Atlanticville, N. Y. : ^ 

On several occasions I have known the Crow to catc^h and carry off yoxmg chick- 
ens from the hen-yard. I liave known Ivim to return regularly every day for a 
chicken, and get it, t(X), uidess some one was on the watch to frighten him away. 

From J, V. Henry Knott, Kingston, N. Y. : 

I have seen the Common Ci^ow eat eggs, and have caught l)irn by baiting a eteel- 
trap with an egg. The man in. charge of th<3 gas-works at Saugerties told me this 
sprmg that he had to cover his chicken-yard witli. wire to save the chickens from 
the Crows, and that he saw them catch the chickens repc^atedly. 

From W. K. Nelson, Angrtsta, Qa,: 

The Common Crow will steal eggs; I liave poisoned the e^gs and killed the 
Crow. 

From Frank B. Hancock, Casky, Ky. : 

The Common Crow undoubtedly catches young chickens and steals eggs. They 
have caused me more trouble in that respect than hawks. My liome is situated on 
the south side of a woodla,nd. A colony of Crows ]<XJated in tliat woodland in 1870. 
This spring (1885) I have watched them carefully, and have seen them steal chick- 
ens before they were past the doumy stage and carry tliem away to tlieir young, I 
have one Crow family charged with $25 worth of nice chicks stolen in April and 
May, 1885. 

Occasionally the Crow attacks full-grown fowls, as evidenced by 
. the following notes: 
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From George A. Bovardaimn, Calais^ Me. : 

Tlxe Common Crow has been observed to catch young chickens and steal eggs, 
and also full-grown hens» 

From Erney Tnlley, Penza, Oliio: 

I have never known of Crows killing young chickens, but I once surprised two 
Crows fighting an old lien in a little bunch of willows, and have no doubt that 
they would have killed her in time had I not interfered. 

In all probability tliese wore cases in wliich the liens were weak 
and partially disabled, or else the Crows were driven to desperation 
by hunger, and took advantage of iixmsually favorable circumstances. 

The following reports show that the Crow uses the same methods 
on turkeys, ducks, and geese as on chickens: 

From w. V. Hardy, Holnian. Station, Ind. : 

In the spring of 1885 the Crows visited our turkeys' nescs every day, also geese, 
nests, doing a great amount of damage. 

From F. H. Holmes, Rio Vista, Cal. : 

On the Lower Sacramento River, I knew of one Crow which killed no less than 
thirteen young duclcs in the space of three days during a cold, rainy spell in Febru- 
ary, thoiigh otherwise I never knew it to do tiny damage to yo\ing poultry. 

From Fred, S. Odle,, Lapeer,Mich. : 

Two years ago in this locality I noticed an instance where Crows stole eggs f i-om 
a duck's nes^, and carried tliem nearly a quarter of a mile to their own nest. I 
found an egg on a stump about half way, with only two claw marks in it* The 
nest of the Crow was in a small pine and ]iad yoimg in it at the time. 

From Gideon Mabbett, Rodney, Miss. : 

I have see]! Cro^vs come to the IioUkSo and carry off nearly the whole setting of 
young ducks in one day. 

Trom John A, Weems, Flora, Ala.: 

The Common Crow is the worst egg thief I ever had to contend with. I have 
never known Crows to catch young chickens, but they liave destroyed at least one 
himdred turkey eggs for me during tlie last Bx>ring axid early summer. 

From D, E, Pannepacker, Clialf ont, Pa. : 

On May 15, 1888, while I was slowly making my way through the forest, I noticed / 
a Crow some 150 yards ahead of me" I thoxight liis j)ecxi]iar antics meant some- 
thing, and upon coming closer to him I noticed that lie was teasing a setting turkey. 
I found too that he was not alone, but was a-swi<^ted bj his mate. He ran xip to the 
turkey, seized hold of its tail feathers, and then when the turkey rose to defend her- 
self against his impudence, his mate ran up in front of the turkey, thrust his beak 
through an egg and flew off to his nest. In about fifteen minutes they returned, 
but by some means or other became aware of my presence and flew away, nor did 
they return at any time while I watched them, though they managed eventually to 
steal eleven out of thirteen of the eggs. 

From Thomas Florer, Waxahachio, Tex,: 

A farmer's man here had a brood of some fifty turkeys, and a Crow having a nest 
of young in a neighboring wood commenced appropriating the young turkeys until 
the brood was reduced to flf teen. These were kept close until as large as quails and 
there was no further molestation. 

In connection with this habit of the Crow the most f ay orahle re- 
port received came from Mr. J, M. Mpp, of Boltjo^, Jjtp.j who.gays; 

Individual members of the Crow family, like those of the human family, are capa- 
ble of learning bad habits. 

Less than one Crow in twenty learns to. steal eggs or young chickens, and they 
are only bad when feeding their young. Two years ago last spring on^ot to tak- 
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ing chickens from our yard. I watched him fly to the nest, and next morning 
when the sun was an hour high I killed the young Crows to see what they had been 
fed on for breakfast. They had been fed one chicken, eight mice, and twenty-two 
grasshoppers. It was easy to count the chicken's feet, mice's tails, and grasshoppers' 
heads when the five pouches were opened. 

DESTEX7CTI0N OF EGGS AND YOUNG OF. Y/ILD BiBDS. 

No obseryant person %yill deny that the Grow does serious damage 
to the eggs and young of wild birds. The instances of such depre- 
dation which have come within the knowledgo of most farmers or 
other persons living in the country are f ar too numerous to leave a 
shadow of doubt on this score in any nnprejudiced mind. 

Yet for eyery instance of such robbery vntnessed by man thou- 
sands must take place without his knowledge. Persecution by Crows 
is doubtless a yery large factor among the influences which cause so 
many birds to crowd about human habitations during the nesting 
season, and yet the relentless Crow follows them even to the eaves 
and w^indow-sills of houses, taking their eggs and young in spite of 
every precaution. 

The eyidence on this point, contributed by our observers during 
the past few ^^•ears, is re}>lete with accounts of such forays, and the 
only wonder is that robins, thrushes, blackbirds, and many other 
species continue to rear any young at all. The reports on this sub- 
ject number one hundred and fifty or more, and contain minute de- 
scriptions of the destruction by Crows of the eggs or younff of more 
than twenty-fiye species of wild birds. Tlie list includes tile robin, 
wood thrush and other thrushes^ brown thrasher, wrens, English 
sparrows and other sparrows, blackbirds of several species, Balti- 
more and Bullock's orioles, woodpeckers, swallows, kingbirds, wax- 
wing, warblers, blue jay, Carolina dove, quail, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, night herons anxl other waders, wild ducks, and sea-gulls. In 
^addition to these specific statements, very many obseryers state that 
' all kinds of small birds suffer from Crows, while others say that it 
kills many kinds" or ^^all kinds which can be obtained," 

Naturally the robin is one of the most frequent sufferers, and 
perhaps its losses are more likely to be noticed than those of less 
familiar birds. Tlie following reports indicate something of the 
nature and extent of the inroads upon this species: 

From Prof. F. E. L. Beal, Lunenburgh, Mass. : 

I have known the Grow to rob the nest of a robin of ils eggs on several occasions, 
always at the first peep of light. In one instance the nest robbed was withinsix feet 
of the open window of a chamber where I slept. 

From Charles F. Goodhue, Webster, N. H. : 

The Crow has been known to rob every robin's nest in a good-sized apple orchard, 
and to come within eight rods of the house and carry oif four young robins in the 
course of one day. 

From J. W. Van Kirk, Milton, Pa. : 

Last spring (1886) 0)xt of ten robins' nests around om* building, nine were robbed 
of egga by the Crow. One of tlie nests was not over 20 yards from the house. The 
robin lays from three to five eggs, and you can safely say that at least forty robins 
were thus destroyed inside of eight acres of ground. 

From Dr. A. K. Fisher, Sing Sing, N. Y, : 

A gi'eat number of "nests of the robin^ wood thrush, and in fact many other birds, 
are robbed of their eggs, and I have often observed Crows flying away with young 
birds in their biUs, followed by the outraged parents. 

In examining the contents of Crows' stomachs in spring, I have detected the 
presence of birds' eggs in a number of cases. 
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Such iiistaucGs iniglit be given by the score^ but we have space only 
for eiiough sainpieH to show, that wo have not overestimated the ex- 
tent of the niijivciiiof or the number of species which saii:er. 

From C. S. PMine, East Bethel/ Vt. : 

Crowy €()j.rio into our sluido trees eady in tho morning and take the eggs and 
young of the oriole and robin: I tliink tliatovor lialf of tho nests of our small birds 
arc dc8troy(3d by theui. 

From William Proud, Gliico, Cal. : 

Crows destroy great numbors of eggs and yoiuig of small birds. The hangijag 
nest of tlie o^•i()le{ii'k^rif.s^f;^(7/oc/a) seems to be a favorite mark for them. 

From D. Y. Ovt^rton, Burlington, Iowa: 

The Comriioa Crow, ospecially at tho East, i^ an inveterate robber of birds' nests, 
and also (iestn>y!A tlveir yonni;-. I liivve f^oen him at the nests of the robin with the 
eggs in hiw nxuLi th. ; and hivvo soon him with yonng bluejays in his beak as he took 
thein from tlie iie;st. 

From Dr. Frank li. Braymor^ West Pawlet^ Vt, ; 

The Ci-ow eats the eggs and young of other birds, particularly of the robin, wax- 
wing; thrush, etc. 

From CharlcKS A, D;ivi.s, Burlington, Vt. : 

I have seen OroM\s oatcli and carry ti^ thou* nests eight or ten young baiik swallows 
which were feathered out. 

From Manly Ha.r<ly, Brewer, Mo, : 

It destroys the eggs and young of all l)irds whose nests it can reach. I have seen 
night-herons' eggs thus dostrc>yed by the Imndred. 

From Sanmel IST, Rlioades/ Haddoiilield, N". J. : 

The Grow steals c^ggs and young birds froxu the puri)le gra-ckle, red-winged black- 
bird, robin, Idngbird/C /arolinii dove, quail, and woodcock. It also destroys the eggs 
of several specdes of hertms. 

The last re])ort and tlve two following may interest sportsmen/ as 
they illustrate a very common habit of the Crow, and one which will 
account in a large measure for the decrease of game birds in some 
parts of the country. 

Prof. D. E. Lantz, of Manhattan, Kans., writes; 

I have not known tho Crow to trouble the poultry-yard in Kansas, but it is a 
noted robber of the eggs ot quail and j^inn ated grouse. 

Dr. A. B. MacCrea, of Berwick, Pa. writes: 

A friend was mowing in the meadow this sumi>K^r (1885) and uncovered a quairs 
nest containing some twenty eggs. He conoludod to place them under a hen and 
went to the bani fm^ a bask^^ Avhen he returned a Crow was finishing his dinner 
on tho last egg. 

In all the dark history of the Crow's relations to other birds there 
is nothing which can be fairly called a bright spot, and only here 
and there a record is found which serves to render me page a little less 
gloomy. One of these grains of comibrt is found in the fact that in 
its wholesale attacks on other birds a few species suffer which are 
scarcely better than itself . The bluejajr and the purple grackle are 
known to (lestroy the eggs and young of smaller -birds, and their own 
nests are frequently pillaged by the more powerful Crow. Under 
favorable circum stances Crows are known to destroy the eggs and 
young of the English sparrow, and they have done good service in 
this way about the Smithsonian Institution, in WasSington, D/C, 
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where it is no uncommon sight during tlie summer to see a Crow 
(most often perhaps the Fish Crow) feeding on the young of these 
Dirds. 

INSECT FOOD OF THE CEOW. 

In attempting to study the insect food of the Crow, two different 
questions present themselves at the outset. These are: (a) How 
many insects does the Crow eat? and (6) What kinds of insects does 
it eat? The first question was answered in a general way more than 
half a century ago, and there is no reason now to deny the oft-re- 
peated statement that the Crow feeds largely on insects. The second 
question, however, is not only much more important but much less 
easily answered; for not all insects are injurious, and comparatively 
few persons can discriminate between the useful and harmful, espe- 
cially when watching them from a distance or examining those which 
have been crushed and swallowed by a bird. 

While, therefore, the field-notes of casual observers may help ma- 
terially to answer the question as to the extent to which the Crow 
feeds on insects in general, they can seldom be relied upon for an ac- 
curate knowledge of the insect species destroyed. As already stated, 
this latter question must be answered mainly by the critical study of 
the stomach-contents of large numbers of Crows. Nevertheless, the 
accumulated observations of years as to the Crow's manner of feed- 
ing, together with notes on places most visited at certain times, and 
the insects most abundant m those places at such times, must not be 
disregarded, many such observations being of the greatest practical 
value. 

In the course of the present investigation on the Crow, hundreds of 
notes on its insect-eating habits have'beon received from correspond- 
ents, and in many cases the observations are of great interest and value. 
Not a few of these notes relate to observations made under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, and though we can not feel perfectly sure 
of the correct identification, for example, of the Hessian fly and army- 
worm, we see no reason to doubt the statements of any farmer as to 
grasshoppers and potato beetles, or even cut- worms and "white 
grubs." It is true they may not Imow the scientific names of the 
particular species of grasshopper or grub noted, but the observation, 
though less valuable on this account, is still of definite worth. A few 
observers have examined stomaciis of Crows occasionelly, and their 
testimony in regard to the insects f(;und therein therefore possess 
unusual value, but the larger number by far base their statements 
entirely on field Gbservati<nis. 

A few farmers contend that the Crow rarely or never eats insects 
of any kind, while others simply state that they have never seen it 
do so, and express a favorable or unfavorable opinion as to the prob^ 
'ability of such a habit. These, however, are individual exceptions^ 
the great majority of observers stating emphatically that the Crow 
does eat insects, and that he eats many; in fact, the unanimity of 
opinion on this point is ratlier surprising, and much of the tnost fa- 
vorable testim,ony comes from men who are most severe oh the Crow 
as regards its other habits. 

In this connection, the evidence furnished by the stomachs exalti- 
ined in the Division during the past year is interesting. The insedts 
contained in these stomachs have been submitted to the Entomolo- 
gist of the Department, and a summary of the results of his exami- 
nation will be found in another place; but while examining the othe? 
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components of the food it was easy to separate tlie insect material 
from the rest, and to estimate the proportion which it formed of the 
entire food. 

The following table^ showing the amomit of insect food in the stom- 
achs examined, contains several points of interest: 

Table showing the amount of insect food in the stomachs of eighty-six Crows (Cor- 
vus amerieamts), arranged by months. 



Month. 


No, of 
stomachs 
examined. 


No. of 

containinjs: 
insects. 


Percentap:e 

sjl. iSl/UxiiixUlio 

containini^ 
insects. 


Average 
percentage 

food 
in st;Omachs 
containing it. 


Average 
percentage 
of insect 
food 
in all 
stomachs 
examined. 




14 
G 
1 
0 
3 
3 

16 
0 
7 

13 
3 

30 


4 
1 
1 


28.6 
16.7 
100. 


7. 
1. 
1. 


3. 

.17 
1. 




3 
S 
14 


100. 
100. 
87.5 


76. 
14.7 

33,6 


76. 

14,7 

28.5 


> 


6 
10 

3 
18 


85.7 
7'6.9 
100, 
90. 


33. 
12.8 
17.3 
5.9 


28.3 
9.8 

17.3 
5.4 


86 


08 


78.!$ 


10,7 


14.5 



It appears from the above table that sixty-three of the eighty- 
six stomachs of the Common Crow which were examined, or more 
than 73 per cent., contained some insect food, the average amonnt 
in each of the sixty-three stomachs being nearly 20 per cent», or 
one-fifth of the entire food. Fourteen and one-half per cent, of all 
the food contained in the whole eighty-six stomachs consisted of 
insects, and this in spite of the fact that two-thirds of these stomachs 
wore from birds taken' dming the colder half of the year, namely, be- 
tween October 1 and April 1. 

At first sight it seems still more remarkable that 90 per cent, of the 
stomachs taken in December contained some insect food, while but 
87^ per cent* of those taken in July contained insects* Those taken 
in July, however, contained in the aggregate more than five times as 
much food of this kind as those taken in December, 

Again, of the fourteen stomachs taken in January, but four con- 
tained insect remains, as against eighteen out of twenty taken in De- 
cember. By consulting the detailed results of the examination, 
however, the reason is evident; for ten of the January birds were 
taken at East Hartford, Conn. , when the ground was mostly covered 
with snow, while most of the December birds were taken near Wash- 
ington, D. O.J when the ground was mostly bare. 

These few facts show how essential is the examination of large num- 
bers of stomachs in order to secxire accurate results, but nevertheless 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Crows eat insects freely 
at all seasons of the year, and that the main reason why they do not 
eat as many in, cold weather as in warm is simply .because they are 
not to be had then. These conclusions receive aaditional confirma- 
tion from the reports of observers, very many of whom state that the 
Crow feeds on insects at all times of the year, but is especially destruct- 
ive to them when they are exceptionally abundant. 
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Turning now to tlio reports of observers as to tlie hinds of insects 
eaten, we find additional testimony favorable to the Crow, 

. The following list gives the names of all insects on which the Crow 
is said to feed, together with the number of observers reporting each 
kind: 



Karnes, 



Insects of all kinds 

Insects, kind not specified . 

Grasshoppers 

Crickets 

Locusts" 

Seventeen-year cicada 

White grubs" 

Grubs, kind not specified. , 

Cut- worms 

May beetles , 

*'June bugs" 

Potato beetles 

Beetles, kind not specified. 

Caterpillars • 

Wire- worms • 



No. of 
reports. 



11 
54 
80 
8 
4 
2 
S3 
49 
44 
5 
2 
6 

13 
7 
(5 



Names. 



Army-worms , 

Tobacco- worms 

Earth-worms , 

Worms, kind not specified. 

Ants 

** Bugs,'' kind not specified 

Tent caterpillar 

Apple-tree woim 

CankerTWorn ♦ 

Corn- worm , 

Bud- worm 

Millers" 

Hessian fly , , . 

Cocoons 

Crysalids 



No. of 
reports. 



8 
2 
7 

10 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



A glance at the above list sliovfs that certain groups of insects are 
reported by large numbers of observers, and it is interesting to note 
that in almost every case the insects so reported are decidedly injuri- 
ous. Thus grxibs and ''white grubs" aggregate eighty-one reports, 
cut-worms are mentioned in forty-four, and grasshoppers in eigiity. 

Among the numerous reports which mention a considerable variety 
of insects the following may bo instanced: 

EVom William Proud, Ohico, Gal. : 

It is a great devourer of grubs, caterpillar.^, olirysalisos, etc.; including wire- 
worms, larvae of cockchafer, beetles, ariBy-worins, grasshopper^S ii3*Ld any other 
noxious vermin that falls in the way. 

From Marcus S, Crane, Caldwell, J.: 

It frequently visits newly plowed fields for grubs and worms, and I think it also 
searches for cut-worms in the corn-fieU Is^. I liave noticed Crows feeding in a meadow 
the morning after it was mowed, and thinii tliey def:5troy a great many grevsshoppers, 
bugs, and caterpillars. 

From Elisha Slade, Somerset, Mass. : 

Crows feed upon injurious insects at all times of the year, and very sensibly re- 
duce the number of cut-wonns» larvaiiof the May bug, and the bugs themselves, 
wire-worm». and various caterpillars wiiioh infest the field, orcliard, pasture, and 
meadow From more than a quarter of a century's observation, I consider the Crow 
of more benefit to the agriculturist in its destruction of insects than injury to the 
gram, eggs, and chickens; I am a fanner myself and have had several disastrous 
visits from the Crov^^. 

From Dr* Morris Gibbs, Kalaana7.oo, Mich. : 

The Crow has been observed to feed upon injurious insects, such as orthoptera, 
coleopterous larvse, and chrysaUds of lepidoptera, especially Cecropia cocoons. 

From Dr. Hiram A. Cutting, Lunenburgli, Vt. : 

It has been observed to eat caterpillars, potato beetles, and grasshoppers; also 
white grubs and cut-worans. 

Very manv farmers, must liavc noticed tlio habit whicli the Cro^ 
has, ill common vath varions blackbirds and soniQ other species, of 

AG 88 33 
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following tke plow^ especially in spring or early summer, or of fre- 
quenting recently plowed fields, Tlie Crow, under these circum- 
stanceSjls generally credited with destroying large numbers of grubs 
and other insects/ and there can be little question that this reputation 
is fully deserved. 

The following notes, selected almost at random from a large num- 
ber, will give a fair idea of the evidence on this point: 

From E. E. Mason, Accotink, Va.: 

I have had -them follow me all day when I have been plowing, picking up the 
grub-worms. They are evidently voracious feeders and not nice as to diet, but 
boubtless di'aw the line on any of the caterpillar family. A friend of mine having 
shot one cut his craw open and found so many insects that he said he had killed his 
last Crow. I think if the Crow was less disturbed there would be less wormy roast- 
ing ears» 

From F. Stephens, San Bernardino, Cal. : 

The Crow is in the habit of f oUo^dng after the plow, picking up cut-worms, white 
grubs, larvae, etc., sometimes in large quantities. 

From T. Scott Fisher, East Brook, Pa. : 

I watched a pah* of Crows follow me day after day last spring [1886] while plowing 
sod, and saw one Crow pick up twenty-five to forty white grubs, cut-worms, and 
wire-worms at one time and then fly to the woods for an hour or so, then back and 
at it again. 

No doubt the Crow does very much good in this way, and it is pos- 
sible that the observed facts of this kind have led some people to 
believe, without other evidence, that Crows when pulling up corn 
are only in search of insects. Much interesting opinion has been 
contributed on this subject, together with no little good evidence. 
The following samples serve to illustrate the subject: 

From Dr. X R. Mathers^ Buckhannon, W. Ya. : 

It is the opinion of many farmers that the Crow is unearthing cut- worms at tlie 
base of the corn instead of pulling up the corn, the uprooting being only an accident 

From WilHam G. Coutan, Brackney, Pa. : 

I am convinced from personal observation that the Crow pulls corn in search of 
grubs and worms. For wliere ]arge quantities liave been jmlled up the grain is left 
mtact on the sprout. 

From F. R. Welsh, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

On three or four occasions I have known Crows to pull up corn from two to four 
inches high. I do not think they eat the green top; their object seems to be to get 
at the seeds, which they invariably eat. 

From John 0. Linville, Gap, Pa. : 

It feeds largely on the large white grub, the larvtB of the May beetle. When the 
common cut-worm is very numerous I have seen the Crow dig something out of 
the hill Of com and leave the corn untnolested; I think he was catching the worm$. 

From D- E. Pannepacker, Chalf ont, I'a. ; 

A field of corn is adjacent to my school-house. On the ISth of May the corn was 
planted, and on the 22d of May I first noticed the tender shoots above the ground. 
The field previous to the cultivation was covered with a thick growth of sod, favor- 
able to the existence of the grub and wire-worm. It was but natural, too, for these 
insects to remain, and not having the tender shoots of timothy, clover, and other 
j?rasses to satisfy their appetites, they turned their attention to the growing corn. 
The despised Crow here rendered most excellent service, for though he pulled up the 
corn, I noticed each time the well known track of the wire-worm, or the worn path 
of the grub. 

The fact that Crows usually eat the corn from the sprouts which 
they pull has been spoken of in another part of this article, and is 
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too well known to need any demonstration. That tkey sometimes 
leave p-art of it nntonclied after pulling is also undoioilDtedly trne> but 
tM& can hardly "foe nsed as an argnment to show that it was pnlled for 
other purposes. Where food of any kind is yery abundant, the Crow 
probably selects the morsels wiiich please him. best, and the fact that 
some is left -ontonched only shows that he exercises his judgment in 
selecting his food. 

An obseryation which has been nsed sometimes as an argument for 
the Crow is tlbe fact that the greatest damage to corn by the Crow is 
in precisely the localities where the greatest injury is done by cut^ 
worms and grubs, namely, on pasture land, mowing land> or newly 
cleared fields which haye been broken up and planted in corn. The 
natural inference is that the Crows are attracted by the abundance 
of grubs, and incidentally do more or less mischief to the corn; but 
a moment's thought will show that a simpler explanation lies in 
the fact that sucli newly broken fields are generally those farthest 
from the farm-house, and hence less easily protected, so that the Crow 
seeks them in preference to the more exposed fields, and without ref- 
erence to the abundance of insects there. The obvious test of guilt 
or innocence in such cases would be to shoot a few Crows after they 
haye spent some time in the field and subject their stomachs to care- 
f ul examination. The claim so often made that such a test would 
show nothing, since the soft worms would digest more rapidly than 
the corn, has no weight whatever, for all grubs capable of injuring 
corn have hard jaws or other parts which are not only indigestible, 
but which often are so characteristic as to make it an easy matter to 
identify the particular species of grub, cut- worm, or caterpillar* to 
which they belong. 

On Ihe whole, the evidence tlius far collected does not seem to 
give much weight to the belief that Crows eat many grubs or cut- 
worms in fields where corn is coming up, Nor is there any obvious 
reason why they should, since the grubs are more abimdant in grassy 
fields than in cultiva.t^3d ground, and, except at times when the sur- 
face has been recently disturbed, we should, expect the birds to look 
for them anywhere rather tlian in corn-fields. 

When edible insects of any kind are particularly abundant, birds 
doubtless feed more largely on them tlian at other times. This is well 
shown by the numerous published reports of the havoc wrought by 
birds among the soventeen-year cicada in the years of its great abun- 
' dance 

Tiie following statement l)y Mr. J. Percy Moore, of Pliiladelpliia, 
Pa., is one of several reports showing that the Crow is no exception 
to this rule. Mr. Moore writes: 

When the seventeen-year cicada appeared this sximmer (1885) the Crow fed ex- 
tensively on both its pupai and imagoas. The young were fed to some extent on 
the pupae on May 30. As they had not at this time appeared above the ground, 
I suppose the Crows obtained them in plowed fields. 

THE CBOW AN ENEMY TO GRASSHOPPERS, 

Probably the most marked example of the good which Crows do by 
desti-oying insects is found in their attacks on grasshoT)per8, crick- 
ets and kindred insects. Eighty observers report the Crow as feed- 
ing extensively on grasshoppers, and there can be no donbt that 
mSch good is done in this way. The following examples show some- 
thing of the extent of the benefit occasionally done; 
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From Charles GoodliuB, Webster, IT. H. : 

At this season Crows are of some benefit to the farmer, as they feed mostly on 
grasshoppers. To-day (August 23) a flock of nearly a hundred were observed in a 
pasture badly infested with grasshoppers, upon which they evidently were feeding. 

From A. I. Johnson, Hydeville, Vt. : 

Crows have some very good qualities, catching countless numbers of crickets 
and grasshoppers after the hay is cut. They can be seen at almost any time of 
day on the meadows catching grasshoppers. I observed one pair of old Crows this 
summer (1885) when I was haying, that were feeding their young almost entirely 
(if not quite) on grasshoppers; the old Crows would alight on the mown land within 
eight or ten rods of me, and after catching a hopper or two would fly to their young 
that were on the fence and there feed them with the hoppers. 

From E. Sannders, London, Ontario, Canada: 

Last summer (1885) I watched a flock of probably two thousand Crows catching 
grasshoppers. 

From J. B, Underhill, Fork Union, Va. : 

As to the insect diet of the adult I can not testify, having never examined the 
gizzards. The gizzards of two young which were taJcen from the nest were filled 
to overflowing with grasshoppers, and each contained one or two kernels of corn. 

From Morris M, Green, Boonville, Y. : 

Near Boon ville I have seen the Common Crow feeding on grasshoppers during the 
summer months. Some fields seemed to be fairly black with the birds pursuing the 
grasshoppers in everjr direction. One day noticing a flock of Crows frequenting a 
particular field, I visited the place, and found that the roots of the grass had been 
completely eaten away, so that the sod or turf could be taken by the hand and 
rolled up like a rug or carpet, A farmer living in the vicinity told me that the 
Crows visited the place every day to feed upon the grubs tliat destroyed the turf in 
this way. The grubs or larvae were about tliree-fo\n*tlis of an inch in length; body 
whitish, with some dull plumbeous underneath; head blackish. 

Many other reports of similar work miglit be cited, but the above 
will suffice. We may add, however, that, judging from the numer- 
ous I'eports received, Crows regularly visit new-mown fields for the 
purpose of eating the grasshoppers thus left exposed. Probably a 
score of observers have noted this fact in their reports. 

DO CROWS EAT POTATO BEETLES ? 

Among the reports received are six or more which mention the 
potato bug or potato beetle among the insects which are eaten by 
the Crow* George H, Berry, of North Livermore, Me,, says: 

It eats grasshoppers, potato bugs, and CUisiommpa larvae [tent caterpillars]. 

Charles W. Beckwitli, of Frederickton, Canada, says: 

It eats the Colorado potato beetle to a small extent, not enough to be of much ap- 
parent benefit. 

E. Dingman, of ITewton, Iowa, says: 

I have observed it feeding on the potato bug and grasshoppers, quite extensively 
on June 21, 1886- 

Other observers make similar statements, while still others say 
that it has never been seen to eat this beetle at all, and even appears 
to shun it altogether. Mr, W* B. Hall, of Wakeman, Ky, states 
that he could not in any way tempt his tame Crows with potato bugs. 
His account of the insect-eating habits of his pets is so interest- 
ing and suggestive that it is inserted here entire: 

Crows are decidedly insectivorous if domestication does not alter their habits. 
Atdifferent times I have kept Crows which were taken from the nast when nearly 
full fledged. They became very tame so that I had a chance to watch their actions 
and manner of feeding. I find that they arc not particular in their diet as to 
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whether the insect is what is termed injurious or beneHciaL They feed greedily on 
the different species of cut- worm (Agrotis), and on the white grub (larva otLachnos- 
terna fusca% When plowing they will follow in the furrow and pick up every 
grub or beetle in sight; and when their appetites are satisfied they ftU their beaks 
with insects and hide them under sticks, leaves, or stones, I have often taken the 
pains to look up their hiding places and count the insects thus hidden and I have 
been astonished at the numbers, Tiiey kill predaceous beetles but do not often eat 
them, I think on account of the pecuHar odor most of them emit. For the sake of 
experiment, I have taken the Crows to a board or stone which on being removed 
exposed many black beetles {mostly Qalenta). They would pounce on a beetle, 
give it a pinch through the head or thorax, drop it, and seize another with such ra- 
pidity that but few if any escaped. I could not on any condition tempt their ap- 

Eetites with Colorado beetles, squash bugs, cucumber bugs, or any of the soldier 
ugs or lady bh'ds {Coccinella), I had a male Crow that would eat the cabbage 
caterpillar (Pieris rapoi) with evident relish while his mate disdained such plebeian 
diet. They would kill the sow bugs (Oniscm) and species of Myriapoda, but would 
not eat them. 



THE INSECT FOOD OF 



THE CROW AS REVEALED BY EXAMINATION 
OF STOMACHS. 



^ Among the eighty-six: stomachs of the Common Crow examined^ 
sixt}^- three were found to contain insect remains, and these remains 
were submitted to the Entomologist of the Department, Prof. 0. V, 
Riley, who caused a critical study of them to be made, and has in 
preparation a full report, showing the number and kinds of insects 
represented in each stomach, with notes as to their habits and eco- 
nomic importance. A brief summary of the more important facts 
brought out by this investigation is given herewith. It has been 
prepared by the writer from a preliminary report to the Entomolo- 
gist by Tyler Townsend, assistant, who, with the aid of the other 
members of the entomological force, made most of the determina- 
tions. The full report will appear in a bulletin on the Crow, which- 
is now in preparation in the Ornithological Division. 

The stomachs examined contained the remains of about ninety- 
two species of true insects, represented by about live hundred speci- 
mens. About 10 per cent, of these can not be classed properly as 
either beneficial or injurious, and the remainder are divided pretty 
evenly between the two. The following table shows the orders rep- 
resented, as well as the number of speples and individuals in each, 
and these are further classified under tlae heads beneficial, injurious^, 
and neutral: 

Table skotving the nature of the insect food in Mxty-three stomachs of the Comm<M 

Crow. 



Hymenoptera 
Lepidoptera. . 

Dlptera 

Ooieoptera . . . 
Hemiptera, 
Orthoptera. . . 
Neuroptera . . 

Total, . . 





Species. 




Individuals. 


Bene- 
ficial. 


Inju- 
rious. 


Neu- 
tral. 


Total. 


Bene- 
ficial. 


Inju-, 
rious. 


Neu- 
tral. 


Total. 


•JO 
0 
1 

Sii 
1 
0 
0 


1 
0 
0 
IG 

I 

n 

0 


0 
0 
0 

a 
1 

0 

1 


17 
G 
1 

47 

17 
1 


126 
0 
1 

6rj 
1 


8 

le 

0 
57 
1 

150 
0 


0 
0 

* . ^ 

1 
0 
18 


134 
16 
1 

174 

3 

150 
18 


41 


41 


10 


02 


213 


232 


61 


496 



In addition to the true inseots mentioned above, the stomaohs contained remains 
of at least three species of apiders and two of myriapods, sixteen specimens in all, 
and all beneficial. 
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The order Coleoptera (beetles) is most numerously represented, and 
a majority of the species are beneficiaL It is an interesting fact that 
no less than eighteen species of predaceons beetles {OicindelidcB and 
Carab idm) arelnclnded in this number, together with nearly a do2;en 
species of the scavenger beetles {Searabmidm) . Some of these are 
sp^ecies possessing disagreeable odors, and it is somewhat surprising 
that the Crow should t^ake them unless other food was scarce. They 
occur most abundantly, however, in stomachs taken in May, June, 
and July, when other -food must have been abundant. Among the 
ijijurious beetles identified are the flat -headed ai)ple4re(3 borer (rj/irj/c^- 
ob(0wi3)y of which a single specimen was found; May beetles (.Lac/i- 
no-derna) in five stomachs (nine specimens in one) ; and a few other 
borers and leaf-feeders. Three small weevils were taken from one 
stomach and considered ''injurious insects,'' as they are, but it is 
robable that they were hidden in kernels of corn which were eaten 
y the Crow. 

The order Orthoptera (grasshoppers, crickets, etc.) is well repre- 
sented by one hundred and fifty specimens i)elonging to seventeen 
species, Twenty-Qight stomachs contained examples of this order, 
and the results of stomach examination in tliis case bear out the 
statements of observers and show that m this direction the work 
done by the Grow is entirely beneficial, as all these insects are more 
or less injurious. 

The order Hymenoptera, including the wasps, bees, ants, etc., is 
represented; in the material taken fr-om the Crow stomachs, by one 
hundred and thirty-four specimens belonging to seventeen species, 
all but one of wliieh are beneficial. A specie^s of saw-fly, decidedly 
injurious, was foimd in one stomach, and seven larvse of the same or 
another species in a second stomach. One of these stomachs, how- 
'ever, also contained the remains of a young bird, apparently a nest- 
ling, and it is not improbable that the saw-flies came from this source. 
Two other stomachs contained remains of ichneumon flies belonging 
to different genera. These are among the most beneficial of insects, 
destroying particularly large numbers of caterpillars. 

Only one other order requires special mention, vi z, the Lepidoptera. 
In this are included tlie butterflies and moths, the larvae of which 
are almost invariably destrutiive. Contrary to wh at might have 
been expected, the Crow stomachs do not sliow many representatives 
of this order. Six species, five of which are decidedly injurious, were 
recognized, but the sixteen specimens were distributed among nine 
stomachs. ■ The family iVr;c?5^^^Vfe, which includes the cut- worms, 
was represented by nine specimens in six vstomaohs ; that is, but six 
Crows out of eighty-six had eaten any cut-worins. 

In concluding this imperfect summary of the insectivorous habits 
of the Common Crow it must be conceded that the showing is not very 
favorable for the bird. 

Considering merely the testimony of observers, the conclusion 
would be favorable in the m.ain, for it appears that the Crow eats in- 
sects throughout the season, at many times in large quantities, and 
often of the most injurious kinds. To be sure they are naainly ter-. 
restrial or subterranean kinds, but they are decidedly injurious in 
the main, and few if any beneficial insects are said to be taken. 

In the ' light of the stomach examinations, however^ the case 
assumes a different comple2:ion, for although the evidence from 
this source confirms in som-e respects the testimony of observers, 
it indicates also that benefic ial and injurious insects are taken in 
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nearly e<iual qiiantities, and thus the good done at one time may "be 
fully neuibTalized at another. The force of this point is much weak- 
ened by the small number of stomach examinations made, and by 
the fact 'that so few Crows were taken during the summer months • 
but the indioations ^oiat to an omnivorous habit in general, and to 
the destruction of good and bad insects indi scriminately . 

As has been suggested by many previous writers and reiterated 
by hutabers of our own observers^ the harm done in the destruction 
of eggs and young of insectivorous birds during spring and early 
summer is beyond all computation; and it is difficult for one familiar 
with the magnitude of the Crow's iniquity in this direction to believe 
that any destruction of injurious insects or other aninial,s can fully 
atone for it. Yet even here another factor should be taken into 
account, as it must be borne in. mind that many of the small birds 
killed by the Crow are not strictly insectivorous, while some of them^ 
in their thefts of fruit and other crops, continually tend to even their 
own accounts with the farmer, and occasionally even overdraw 
them, 

THE CROW AS AN ENEMY TO FIELD MICE AND OTHER SMALL QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 

Aside from the insect-eating luibits of the Crow its most beneficial 
trait probably is the killing of field mice. Of these it is a great 
destroyeiv hunting up th.e nests and devouring young and old when- 
ever they can be caught. Th ere is abundance of evidence that Crows 
are very skillf\il at such hunting, and undoubtedly they form one. of 
the strong checks on the increase of these jn'olific and destructive 
rodents. Among the reports of our correspondents are twelve which 
mention this habit- of mouse-lmuting, and from tliese we select a 
few: 

From James G. Whittemore, Fairfield, Me. ; 

I have observed Grows eatcliiiig iiiBCK'.ts iind field-mice an the year round. The 
general inipresBion among farnierB is to tolerate C'rows at all seasons except the 
early spring. 

From O. P. Hitohing:^, Winlield, Y.: 

The Crow has the repnta.tion of catching ilold-niice, especially just after the grass 
has been cut. 

From F. A. Sampson., Sediilia, Mo. t 

After mowing I have seen Crows feeding on what I supposed to be grasshoppe^rs; 
they also oatch and eat mice. 

We have receiYed one report also from William J. Howerton, of 
Florence^ Ariz^V^ho write^ as foUowB: 

The Common Crow of this section is of some economic valne, as I have observed it 
catcliing and kiUing the common pocket gopher. 

MISCKLTjANEOUS animal IfOOD OF THB GROW. 

Probably no family of birds in existence is more truly ommvorons 
than the Grows; almost anything eatable is utilized wlien hunger 
presses, tliougli at other times they are more scrupulous about their 
food. It is useless, therefore, to attempt to give a complete category 
of the items which may enter into the Crow's diet, and as many of 
them have no bearing on the economic aspects of the question it is 
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iinnocessary to dwell on tlie subject here; any one who is cimoxis to 
know exactly wliat ninety-eiglit Crows had eaten Just before they 
were killed can consult the list of stomach examinations with wiiicii 
this paper concludes, • 

The animal matter contained in the stomachs of eighty-six Com- 
mon Crows examined was as follows: 



Animal contents of stomaclis. 



Carrion . , 

Remains of mice 

snake , ♦ . , 

frogs 

salamander 

fish 

crayfish. , 

other crustaceans 

mussels oi* clams . , . . . 

snails of various kinds 

insects 

spiders, 

myriapod 



The following statement from Mr. John M. Richardson, of Daixi- 
gerfield, Tex., is interesting in this connection from its novelty, Mr. 
Richardson writes : 

The Crow is known tocatcli young terrapins, and there is reason to believe that 
it destroys other small reptiles. I remember a rock-crowned hill on the east bank 
of the Wateree, between Manchester andStartesburgh, in Sumter Countj^, Ga»,that 
was almost covered with reixiains of small terrapins and land tortoises carried 
there, killed; and devoured by Crows. 

THE CROW AS A SCAVENGER. 

The eighty-six stomach examinations of the Common Crow showed 
food in but fourtoen ca.sos which oonkl pro^jerly be called carrion; 
bnt it is a well-lmown fact that during seasonf^; of scarcity Grows eat 
large quantities of carrion. Nevertheless tlie good done in this way 
has been very greatly overestimated^ for it is almost certain that they 
prefer fresh food to carrion, and only take the latter when more agree- 
able food is scarce. This is m.ainly during winter and early spring 
when, in cold climates, no harm would be done if the carrion were, 
allowed to lie uneaten. 

During warm weather, when the decay of animal substances is 
more unpleasant and perhaps more dangerous to health, the Crow 
rarely touches a carcass at all, but any animal which dies at that 
time, together with any carcasses left from earlier in the season, are 
soon disposed of by insects and the natural processes of desiccation 
and decay. 

In warm climates the black vultures and turkey buzzards render 
the services of Crows entirely superfluous. Undoubtedly there are 
times when Crows are serviceable in the removal of carrion, but in 
most cases there is no excuse for its presence in places where it can 
do any harm, 



No. of 
stomaehs 
ill which 

found. 



14 
4 
1 



4 
6 
63 
2 
1 
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Food of the Fish Cro7.v. 

The food of the FJfeh Crow has been represented nsiially as con- 
sisting more strictly of marine products than that of the Common 
Crow; and it has been supposed also not to pull corn or feed, on 
ripening grain, but to devote more time to fruit and perhaps to in- 
sects. 

The examination of the twelve stomachs of Fish Crows does not 
bear out all these statements, for no one of the stomachs contained 
any trace of fish or any marine product, except a few bits of shell in 
one stomach. Only three of the stomachs contained any traces of in- 
sects (these mostly grasshoppers), while five contained carrion, and 
ei^ht contained grain and berries. No one of these stomachs con- 
tained any seeds of poison ivy or sumach. 

SUMMAKY OP EVIDENCE FKOM ALL SOURCES, 

It appears, therefore, from a careful consideration of all testimony, 
published and unpublished, that— 

I. Crows seriously damage the corn crop, and injure other grain 
crops usually to a less extent. 

II. They damage other farm crops to some extent, frequently doing 
much mischief. 

Ill They are very destructive to the eggs and young of domes- 
ticated fowls. 

IV. They do incalculable damage to the eggs and young of na- 
tive birds. 

y. They do much harm by the distribution of seeds of poison ivy, 
poison sumach, and perhai:)s other noxious ;plants, 
VI. They do much harm by the destruction of beneficial insects. 
On the other hand — 

Vri, They do much good by the destruction of inj arious insects. 
VIII. They are largely benehcial through their destruction of mice 
and other rodents. 

• IX. They are valuable occasionally as scavengers. 

The careful examination of large numbers of stomachs, and the 
critical study of the insect food of the Grow, may change materially 
the present aspect of the question; but so far as the facts at present 
known enable a judgment to be formed, the harm which Crows do 
appears to far outweigh the good. 

RESULTS IN DETAIL OF THE EXAMINATION OF STOMACHS OF THE 
COMMON CHOW {OORVUS AMERICANUS). 

[Note. — The following records of dissection are from examinations of stomachs 

f)reserTe<i in alcohol and forwarded to the Department of Agriculture by the col- 
ectors whose names accompany the records in the list below. Unless otherwise 
stated the determinations of the various items of stomach contents have been made 
entirely by members of the Division, the writer being responsible for the larger 
part. The percentages of the food elements in each case are to be regarded simply 
as approximate; they are merely careful estimates, no exact measurement being 
practicable. As elsewhere stated, the remains of insects were referred to the En- 
tomologist of the Department, for critical study, and a summary of his preliminary 
report has been given on a previous page.] 

2648** Male- Schraalenburgh, N. J, January 2, 1886; 9.30 a. m. F. J. Dixon, 
Animal matter, 0 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 6; indeterminate, 4. 

Stomach less than half full. 
Contents. — Fragments of corn, acorns, etc; 3 bits of insect legs; fine mud- 

lik© matter not determined; a little sand and gravel. 
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2649. Female. Schraalenburgh, N. J. January 2, 1886; 10.30 a. m. F. J. Dixon. 
Animal matter, 7 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 3. Stomach well 
filled, 

Co^iterits,— Remains of corn; pumpkin and cucumber seeds, .and perhaps 
other seeds; remains of muscular fiber, in'obably from a mussel or clam 
as some of it was attached to a piece of a shell, apparently that of bivalve; 
a few bits of shell and a Uttle sand; no remains of insects. 
701S. Chester County, Pa. Januaiy 12, 1887. Dr. B. li. Yf arren. 

Animal matter, 25 per cent.; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 25. Stomach about 
two-thirds fu^U. 

Contents,— A few bits of corn (kernels), and a large amoimt of hulls of corn 
or other grain j with some other vegetable liber; 4 seeds of poison ivy 
{Rlmis toxicodendron)) 2 vertebrae of small bird-" and several fragments of 
bone of small fish"^'; 3 or 4 small beetles and a large quantity of other 
insect remains, and one spider; a good simply of coarse gravel. 
7018, Chester County, Pa. January 15, 1887; Dr. B. H. Warren. 

Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 9. Stomach about 
three-fourths full. 

Co?i^en^.9.— -One hundred and lifty-tlu-ee seeds of poison ivy {Ehn^ toxicoden- 
dro??.), about 135 seeds of miinachiRhns glabra): egg-case of asjnder; insect 
remains; a fair amount of sand and gravel; a quantity of finely pulverized 
vegetable matter mixed with fine sand. 
4433. Male. East Hartford, Conn. January 15, 1887; a. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Animal matter, 10 per cent.; vegetable, 75; gravel, etc., 15. Stomach well 
filled. 

Contents,— RmiminH of kernels of corn, forming about 70 per cent, of entii'e 
stomach contents; si bout 15 seeds of common sumacli (MMs) and 1 seed of 

Soisoh sumach {Rhus venenata); about 10 per cent, of bits of flesh and 
gamentof some animal, probably carrion; a large amount of clean sand 
without pebHes; no insect remains. 

4483. Female. East Hartford, Conn. January 15, 1887; a. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Animal matter, 15 per cent.; vegetable, 10;; gravel, etc., 75. Stomach less 

than half full. 

Contents,— 1^\\VQQ unknown seeds, probably of apple, pear, or quince; a small 
amount of vegetable matter like pulp* of fruit; a single hog bristle and a 
number of bits of meat, probably carrion; a large amount of sand with- 
out any gravel or pebbles; no insect remains. 

4484. Female. East Hartford, Conn. January 10, 1887; a. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Animal matter, 15 per cent.; vegetable, 10; gravel, etc., 75. Stomach about 

half full. 

Contents.-— A. few skins of berric^s or seeds in si.nall bits, and a httle other fine 
vegetable debris; a single hog bristh*. and bits of animal tissue, probably 
carrion; about 2 per cent, of insect remains, all of a single insect ; a large 
amount of sand, and two or three small pebbles. 

4435. Male. East Hartford, Conn, January, 16, 1887; 2 p. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Animal matter, 5 percent.; vegetable, 3; gravel, etc., 92. Stomach ^almost 

empty. 

Contents.— OriQ or two hog bristles and a few shreds of animal membrane^ 
probably carrion; a few bits of hulls of corn or other grain; a little sand 
and many small fragments of some hard black mineral; no insect re- 
mains. 

4436. Female. East Hartford, Conn, January 16, 1887; 2 p. m. Willard E, 

Treat. 

Animal matter, 35 per cent.: vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 5. Stomach about 
half full. 

Contents.— About 100 seeds of poison ivy {Rims toxicodendron), and 7 seeds of 
common sumach (jBi^tts); about 35 per cent, of shreds and bits of animal 
membrane, probably oavrion; a little sand, and five or six small pebbles; 
no insects. 

4437. Male. East Hartford, Conn. January 16, 1887; 2 p. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Animal matter, 40 per cent.; vegetable, 10; gravel, etc., 50. Stomach almost 

empty. 

Contents. — ^Two seeds of harmless sumach {Rims) and a few hulls and skins 
of other seeds or grain; one hog bristle and a, few shreds and small 
masses of muscle and tendon, probably carrion; sand without pebbles; 
no insects. 

^Tliese bones were identified by I\ A. Lucas. 
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4438. Male. East Hartford, €ona. January 16, 1887; 2 p. m. Willard E. Treat. 
Aiiimal matter, 14 per cent.; vegetable, 85; .gravel, etc., 1. Stomach well 
filled, 

Co^ifenfe,— Eeamias of a;bout 20 kemels of corn, 9 or 10 of them nearly entire; 
about 80 seeds of harmless sumach {Mhits); one or two hog bristles, and 
loaany stoeds and bits of meat, j)robably carrion; a very little sand; no in- 
sects, 

4450. Female. Bast Hart/ford, Conn. January .31, 1887; 10 a. m. Willard E. 
Treat. 

Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable, 48; gravel, etc., 47. :Stomach well 
filled. 

-Oa^few^*^— Remains of kernels of corn, mostly hulls; one or two small shreds 
of meat (carrion?); a dozen or more caddis-fly cases and some of the legs 
of the larvss [Tyler Townsend] ; a laa^ge amount of sand and giuvel. 
445.L Male. East Hartford, Conn. January 31, 1887; 10 a. m. Wiliard E. Ti'eat. 
Animal matter, 50 per cent. ; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc. , 0. Stomach less than 
half full. 

C?on^e^^fe,— Scraps and shreds of meat and animal membrane (caiTion ?); about 
130 seeds of harmless sumach {Rhus), and other remains of the berries; 
no gravel or sand; no insects, 
4452. Male. East Hartford, Conn. January 31, 1887; 10 a. m. Willai'd B. Treat. 

Animal matter, 50 per cent.; vegetable, 42; gravel, etc., 8, Stomach well 
filled. 

Contents.—Shveds and tendinous masses of animal nmtter, probably camon; 
remains of a few acornis or chestnuts; 77 seeds of poison ivy {EJms tox- 
icodendron); about 175 seeds of harmless sumach {Rhus); a small amount 
of gravel and sand; no insects. 
3059, Male. Sgmdy Spring, Bid . Februaiy 4, 1887; a.m. H.H. Miller. 

Animal matter, Oper cent.; vegetable, 87; gravel, etc., 10; indeterminate, 3. 

Stonmch well filled.. 
Contents, — Corn almost entirely, more than lialf of it in large jTieces, some 
nearly entire kernels and a' large quantity of hulls; about 10 per cent, of 
;gravel and sand, the bulk of it being rusty quiirtz; a small amount (3 per 
>ceirt.) of fine mud," not identifiable; no insects. 
4461. East Hartford, Conn. February 14, 1887; 10 a.m. Willard E. Treat. 

Animal matter, 40 per cent.; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 10. Stomach well 
filled. 

Contents. — Rem^ains of corn and perluipw (>th(>r grains, wiih a few l.>its of grass 
and hulls of seeds; about 60 seeds of )iarn\lesss\vv)Ki(!h(ii/im'), apparently 
of two distinct species; 2 seeds of red cedar {Juniper iis); a hu'ge " amount 
of muscular fiber, fat, and sinews, i)robai)ly carrion; sand and gravel; no 
s^n sects 

4482. Female.' East Hartford, Conn. February 14. 1887; 10 a. m. Willard E. 
Treat. 

Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable^ 45; gravel, etc., 50. Stomach nearly 
empty, 

Oonfents. — Kenuumts of com md I\ulls; a few bits of acorn shells; a bit of 
skin (without hair) of some animal; a single hog bristle; a fair amount 
of fine sand, and two or three small pebbles; no insects. 

4463. Female. East Hartford, Conn. February 14, 1887; 10 a. m. Willard E. 

Treat. 

Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 45; giuvel, etc., 50; indeterminate, 4, 

Stomach about half full. 
Oontents, — About 100 seeds of IuutoIcb^^ »siLiruuvh (./^Vi7i.s'), and a considerate 

amount -of hulls, skins, etc., of these or other seeds and fruits; a few 

minute bits of theliard parts of insects; a little very fine black ''mud,'' 

not determined; sand, gravel, and bits of coke. 

4464. Male. East Hartford, Coam. February 14, 1887; 10 a.m. /Willard E. Treat. 
Amimal matter, 75 per cent. ; vegetable, 0; gravel, etc. , ^5. ' Stomacli almost 

empty. 

Contents,— One. hog bristle; a very little muscular fiber and sinew and some 
fat, doubtless all carrion; a small amount of fine sand; no ins(3cts. 
3139. Male. ' West Goshen, Pa. February 15, 1880. Dr,B. H.Warren. 

Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable, 93; graA^el, etc.. 2, Stomach aV)Out 
half full, 

Co7itentB.—Eem£him of numerous kernels of corn; 0 seeds of sumach; a small 
bone from tarsus or carpus of some animiil, apparently of th(^ size of a 
dog or sheep; a single piece of slate about one-half inch long'; no insects. 
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1331, Male. Washington, D. C. March 13. 1886; 4 p. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher, 

Animal matter, 1 per cent. ; vegetable* 97 ; gravel, etc, 2. Stomach well filled. 
Confenfs.— Unidentified vep:etabie matter mainly; a few bits of corn or other 
grain, with some IiuIIhj bits of grass, and what appears to be young sprouts 
of some vegetable; 3 or 4 sniail seeds not identified; a single claAv of a cray- 
fish and a few bits of insect remains: no pebbles and very little sand. 
1379. Young. Saint Louis, Mo. May 23, 1885. (Jtto Widmann. 
Animal matter, 99 per cent. ; vegetable, 0; gravel, etc, 1, 
Contents, — Many bones of frog; numerous fragments of insects; a very little 
sand, 

5510. Nestling. Gainesville, Va.. May 13, 1887; 5 p. m. Dr, A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 90 per cent.; vegetable, 0; gravel, etc., 0; indeterminate, 10, 

Stomach well filled. 
Contents,'--Mmilj insects; a few hones of a sir.all frog; about 10 per cent, of 
fine '*mud,'* apparently a mixture of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
matter, but not determinable; no sand or gravel. 

5511. Nestling. Gainesville, Va. May 13, 1887; 5 p. m. Dr, A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 90 per cent.; vegetable, 7; gravel, etc., 1; indeterminate, 2. 

Stomach about two-thirds full. 
Co7itents,—Six or eiglit small pieces of vegetable matter, a-pparently bits of an 
acorn or chestn\it; a few shi'eds of ^^egetable fiber; 2 or 3 minute bones of 
a fish; 3 bits of shell, probably of snail; a single small pebble and a few 
grains of sand; a large amount (nearly 90 per cent.) of insect remains, 
amon^ which pieces of beetles are numerous; a small amount of fine 
mud-like material, probably from the insects. 

2514. Adult female. • Sing Sing, N. Y. June 30, 1880; 3 p. m. Dr. A, K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 99; gravel, etc., 0, Stomach full. 
Contents, — Mainly corn, one whole kernel and mjiny large pieces, and a largo 

amount of hulls and finely pulverized corn; 3 stones of cherries (culti- 
vated); a few bits of black vegetable material like the shell of an acorn; 
a few bits of tlie Iiard ])arts of beetles; no sand or gravel. 

2677. Young. Englewood, N. J. June 27, 1886; 5 p.m. F. M. Chapman. 

Animal matter, 95 per cent. ; vegetable, 5 ; gravel, etc. , 0. Stomach well filled. 
Contents, — Remains of a small bird, apparently an unfledged young; remains 
of insect larvae and iiisects, but these may have come from tlie atomach 
of the young bird eaten by the Crow; a few bits of the liulls of corn, and 
other vegetable debris. 

3045. Adult (?). Peterborough, Madison County, N. Y. June, 1886. G. S, Mil- 
ler, jr. 

Animal matter, 3 per cent.; vegetable, 95; gravel, etc., 2. Stomach well 
filled. 

Contents. — Kernels of corn, oatfS, and a few of wheat, together with a large 
quantity of hulls, mainly of oats; a few small fragments of insects; 4 
small pebbles, and a very little sand. 
3769. Male. Immature, Peck's Island, New Jersey. July 1, 138C; noon. J. 
Percy Moore. 

Animal matter, 15 j>er cent,; vegetable, 10; gravel, etc., 75. Stomach about 
half full. 

Contents. — Mainly sand and bits of shell; two or three bits of seaweed and a 
very little other vegetable matter; 1 gasteropod shell about lialf an inch 
long; 3 or 4 joints of a crustaceairs legs; hundreds of minute fish verte- 
brae, almost microscopic; about 5 per cent, of insect remains in very fine 
pieces. 

2515. Male. Immature. Sing Sing, N. Y. July 1 , 1886; 9 a. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 99 per cent.; vegetable, 0; gravel, etc., 0; indeterminate, 1. 

Stomach about half full 
Contente,— Insects, mainly larva); a few bits of what appears to be bark or 
wood, but not positively identified; no sand or gravel, 

2516. Male adult. Sing Sing, N. Y. July 1, 1886; 9 a. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 3 yox cent.; vegetable, 95; gravel, etc., 3. Stomach well 

filled. 

Con.ie?iis.— Nine cherrystones, with skins and pulp of about 3; fragments of 
corn or otlier grain, and the hulls of same; about 20 seeds of Mubus sp.? 
and 6 or 8 unknown seeds; a few remains of insects, apparently beetles; 5 
small pebbles and a little sand. 

Dr. Fisher says tilie cherry stones are from cherries which gi'ow every- 
where in the woods about Sin^Sing, and probably have escai^ed from cul- 
tivation. They are very dark when ripe, almost black. 
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3517, Male adult. Sing Sing, N. Y. July 1, 1886; noon. Dr. A. K. Fisher, 

Animal niatter, 65 per cent,; yegetablo, 33; gravel, etc., 2, Stomach well 
filled. 

Contents,— Seyen cherry stones (like those in No. 2510), and bits of skins and 
other debris of fruit; about a dozen seeds of Bicbus, apparently the red 
raspberry (JJ. strigosusy^ large quantity of insect remains, one or two in- 
sects nearly entire; a very small amount of sand. 

2518. Male adult. Sing Sing, N. Y. July 1, 188G; 1 p, m. Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
Animal matter, 70 j^er cent.; vegetable, 30; gravel, etc, 0. Stomach full. 
Contents, — ^Nineteen cherry atones (like those in No. 2516); a few bits of fruit 

skins and vegetable fiber; a very large amount of insect remains; four 
small vertebra) of small, tailed batrachian, perhaps a salamander (iden* 
tifled by F. A. Lucas). 

2519. Male adult. Sing Sing, N. Y. July 2, 1886; 10.30 a. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
Animal matter, 60 per cent.; vegetable, 40; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach well 

filled. 

Contents,— Bix cherry stones (like those in No. 3516), and a very little other 
vegetable matter; bones and flesh of a small bullfrog (identified by F. A. 
Lucas), No trace of insects or gravel. 

2520. Female adult. Sing Sing, N, Y. July 2, 1886; 1 p. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
A'nimal matter, 50 per cent,; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 0, Stomach little 

distended. 

Contents, — Five stones of cherry (like those in No. 2516); remains of insects; 
no gi-avel. 

2521. Fem.ale adult. Sing Sing, N. Y, July 2, 1886; 1.30 p. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 60 per cent,; ve^c.^etablb, 40; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach nearly 

empty. 

Coyitents, — One cherry stone (like those found in No. 2516), and a single frag- 
ment of some other fruit stones; insect remains; no gravel. 

2522. Female adult. Sing Sing, N. Y, July 3, 1886; 2.30 p. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
A.nimal matter, 83 per cent,; vegetable, 05; gravel, etc., 2. Stomach well 

rilled. 

Contents, — Four chorrioR, wliolo or nearly so, and stones of twelve more 
(like those in No. 2516), witli a very little other vegetable matter; bones 
of a frog, formijig a.l)out foTir-tlftlit; of tlie aniuial matter, the remainder 
being f]*agmeiits of inscjcts; a single pebble and a very little sand. 

2678. Young. Nigger I^oncl, Rnniapo Mountains, N. J. July 4, 1886; 5 p. m. F. 

M. Chapman. 

Animal matter, 10 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, <^tc.,0/ Stomach nearly 
empty. 

Contents,— A few pieces of acorns, peas, or kernels of corn; three or four small 
berries, probably of the heath family, perhaps bhieberries (Facci?tm??i); 
two or three pieces of animal juatter, possibly bits of marine worms; 
two or three bones of small fish; no sand or gi-avel. 

2679. Young. Nigger Pond, Ramapo Moimtains, New Jersey. July 4, 1886; 5 

p, m. F. M. Chapman. ^ 

Aaiimal matter, 3 per cent.; vegetable, 97; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach about 
Imlf full. , . 

Confe?2f5.— Numerous fragments of the flesh of some nut, fruit, or gram, 
not determined, perhaps of acorn, as tliero are many fragments of shell 
resembling that of an acorn; 2 pistils of ilowers nearly an inch long; a 
few bones'of small lisli; no trace of insects or gravel. 
2866. Male adult (?), Peterborough, Madison County, N. Y. J uly 14, 1886, G, S, 

Animal matter, 00 per cent.; vegetable, SO; gravel, etc, 4; indeterminate, 6, 

Stomach well filled. 
Contents,— 'Remiiins of oats (mainly the hulls); fine grass and some other 

vegetable fiber; bones and newly all the teeth of a field-mouse (xirvicola 
* riparius), fo*^ming about 25 per cent, of the whole stomach contents; 

about 30 per cent, of insect remains; about 6 per cent, of fine** mud" 

not identifiable. . , ^ . ^ w .-.^z. o ^ ^ t 

4886. Young. Hillsborough, New Brunswick, July 15, 1886; 3 to 4 p. m. Jonathan 

Anlm jStter,' 10 per cent. ; vegetable, 45; gravel, etc., 45. Stomach nearly 

Contozte!— Remains of seeds and berries, two kinds of seeds not recognized; 
remains of insects; 10 pebbles; no sand. 
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4887. Male, young. Hilbborough , New Brunswick. July 16, 1886; 8 a. m. Jonathsm 

D wight, ji\ 

Animal matter, 3o per coiit.; vegc^tabie, 65; gravel, etc., 0, Stomach less than 
half full. 

Co7itenU,^A ].)ieco of moBS cibout half an inch long; hulls of live or six rasp- 
berries; seven se^eds of red raspberry {RiiljUB strigoms)] remains of a 
large cutworm; no gravel or Hand. 

4888. Female, young, Hiilsborough, New Brunswick, July 16, 1886;. 8 a. m, 

Jonatlian Dw^iglit, jr. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 09; gravel, etc., 0.. Stomach less than 
half full. 

Oonien^s.— Hulls and a few seeds of raspberry; two small, unknown pods not 
yet ripe; twelve or fifteen very small seeds, possibly those of straw^ber- 
ries; a single fragment of some, beetle; no gravel or sand. 
4963. Mate, inimature. Hillsborough, New Bnmswiek. July 39, 1886 ; 5. p. m. 
Jonathan D wight, jr. 
Animal matter, 20 'per cent,; vegetable, 80; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach about 
half full. 

Contenis.—A la,rge nniount of pulp and skins of some fruit not identified 
(the xjulp looks like that of an early apple, but the skins are too thin); two 
stones of some sptxnes of Fnmm, perhaps a beech plum; reiaiains of 
insects, mainlv (?) beetles, but one largo cutworm: no gravel. 
7J^. Immatui-e/ Sing \Sing, N. Y. September 18, 1885; 10 a. m. Dr. 0. Hart 
Jlerriam, 

Animal matter, 5 per cent, ; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 20; indeterminate, 15, 
Stomacli well filled. 

Contents. — Twenty-two stones of wild cherry (Pnmws serotina); Q of cornel 
(Corrms sp.?), 'and B unidentified; also pulp of above berries; a few^ pieces 
of Avhat apiK^a:i's to be an acorn or chestnut; various hard parts of insects, 

1540. Alfred Centre, N. Y. September 20, 1885; a. m. F, S. Place. 

Animal matter , 45 per cent.; vegetable, 5B; gr:ivel, etc., 2. Stomach full. 
Contents.— FYiigxnejxiB of the '*inea.t" of some nut or large seed; pieces of 

acorns or chestnuts; nmnerous fragments of fruit pulp, probably apple; 

many insect remains (45 per cent.); 5 small pebbles; no sand, 

1541. Alfred Centre, N.Y. September 20, 1885; a.m. F.S. Place. 

Animal matter, 40 per cent.; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 0, Stomach full. 

Contents.'— Sevon stones of wild cherry (Prumis serotiiia); 5 or 6 triangular 
seeds (of Polygonum 9); skins and other vegetable matter frora both the 
preceding, aiid some long vegetable fiber from some other plant; numer* 
ous insect remains; no sand or gravel, 

3339. Male. Washington, D.C. September 7,1886; 11 a.m. W.B. Barrows. 
Animal matter, 0 per cent.; vegetable, 70; gravel, etc., 5; indeterminate, 35, 

Stomach, ahnost empty. 
Contents,— One grape seed; vegetable fiber finely 'divided; 3 or S bits of sand 
and gravel; line mud-like material, not identifiable; no insects. 

3340. Male, Washington , D. C. September 7, 1886; 11 a. m. F. A, Lucas. 
Animal matter, *10 i>er cent.; vegetable, 80; gravel, etc., 10. Stomach about 

half full. 

Contents.— Gmi:>e seeds and skins, with a little pulp and much vegetable fiber; 
other vegetable material not identifiable; 7 seeds of poison ivy; small 
amount of gravel; a few insect remains. 

The grape seeds are undoubtedly those of cultivated grapes, as this 
bird and No, 3339 were shot near a vineyard, the owner of which com- 
plained of the great dama.go done by the Crows. 
3608. Alfred Centre, N.Y. September 7,1886. F.S. Place, 

Animal matter, 95 per cent.; vegetable, 5; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach less than 
halffulb 

Contents,— OviSi stone of wild cherry and a very little fine vegetable matter, 
probably from the fruit of the same; several grasshoppers and perhaps 
other insects; no gravel. 
3343. Male. Shelter Island, New York. September 11, 1886; a. m. W. W, Worth- 

ington. • a. ^1 r!iv J 

Animal matter, 10 per cent. ; vegetable, 85; gravel, etc. , 5. Stomach well filled. 
Con^e?^fc.— about 50 seeds of bay-berry or wax-berry (Myrica cerifera); hulls 
of com or some other grain, with a few small bits of the grain; a little 
fine vegetable material, not identified; remains of the legs of a small crus- 
tacean; 4 small snail shells (marine); 3 vertebrae of ^mallfish; a few frag- 
ments of insects; a little sand. 
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4587. Male. Shdter- Island, New York, October 1, 1886; a. m. "W. W. Worth- 

iiigton. 

Animal matter , 25 per cent.; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 15. Stomach about 
half full. 

Co?i*eni5.— Fragments of acorns or chestnuts, and, perhaps, of some other 
seeds, but these mainly; remains of a crayfish; 4 or 5 minute bits of an 
insect; considerable sand, but no pebbles. 

4588. Male. Shelter Island, New York. October 1, 1886; a. m. W. W, Worth- 

ington. 

Animal matter, 0 per cent, ; vegetable, 100; gravel, etc. , 0. Stomach less than 
half full. 

Contents.— Remains of a dozen or more kernels of corn; about 50 stones of 
bay-berry {Myrica eerifera)\ a single stone of some wild PTOn?^6% probably 
the beach plum (P. marUimay, 3 small claw tips of a crab or crayfish, prob- 
ably taken as gravel (?); no insects. ^ , " 
2269. Female, adult. Sing Sing, N. Y. October 3, 1886; 3 p. m. Dr. A. K. Msher. 
Animal matter, 2 per cent.; vegetable, 95; gravel, etc., 3. Stomach full. 
Contenis.— Nmetoen seeds of flowering dogwood {Cormts florida)\ 17 seeds ot 
bay-berry {M/^vica cerifera); bits of shell of chestnuts and large amount 
of chestnut meat;" 8 vertebriae and other small bones of a small fish; 
minute bits of the shell of insects; little sand and gravel. 
1439. Essex Junction, Vt. October 3, 1885; 10 a. m, Charles A. J3avis. 

Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 10; gravel, etc., 89. Stomach nearly 
empty. 

Contenis.— Skin and pulp of a single fruit, perhaps a grape, but no seeds; large 
quaiitity of sand and gravel; minute fragments of the hard parts of in- 
sects 

1444. Winfieici, N. Y. October 4, 1885; 10 a, m. O. P. Hitchings. 

Animal matter, 5 percent.; vegetable, 5; gravel, ete., 85; indetermm- 

^^^te, 5. . . « X- 1 

C7o?iient9.— A few bits of oats and perliaps otlior gram; a mixtui^ ot imeiy 
pulverized vegetable and mineral matte i\ forming a fine black mud; a 
large amount of sand and pebbles; a few fragments ot insects. 
3564, Female. Broadway, Queens County, N. Y. October 16, 1886; noon. Wil- 
liam Dutcher. . ^ ^ ^ 11 
\nimal matter, 18 per cent.; vegetable, 75; gravel, etc., 7. Stomach well 

filled. . ^ . ^ 1 . , ^ 

Confeni^.— Eemains of acorns or chestimts; remains of insects; gravel, mclud- 
ing many bits of shell. 
1141. Adult Sing Sing, N.Y. October 18, 1885. Dr. A. K. Fisher. ^ ^ 

Animal matter, 10 per cent.; vegetable, 75; gravel, etc., 10; mdetermmate, 5. 
Stomach well filled. . , . , r • 

Co?^^e7^./;s^— Fragments of acorns or chestnuts; about 50 seeds of poison su- 
mach; remains of various insects; skins and pulp of a few berries. 
1515. Watkins,N.Y. October 20, 1885; 8.45 a.m. H. O. CMswold. 

Animal matter, 35 per cent.; vegetable, 25; gravel, etc,, 50, btomach about 

half full, ^ , . -. J. 1 ^1 i. p 

Contents.— Fx^gmentBot seeds, one of wdnch appears to be that of a squasnor 
melon; a Uttie unidentifiable vegetable matter; remains of insects; sand 
and gravel, 

3940. Male. Eockviile, Conn. October 23, 1886. H.K.James. 

Animal matter, 60 per cent, ; vegetable, 35; gravel, etc, , 5. Stomach full, 
Contents.—liemmis of some large seed, possibly corn or beans of some kind; 
large quantity of insect remains, mainly grasshoppers; small (ouxntity ot 
erraveL mostly bits of quarts?:, but one fair-sized garnet, 
4080. Male. Ea^t Hartford, Conn. Octolx^r 23, 1886; noon. 0. a Hanmer. 
Animal matter, 2 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 2. Stomaclr tull. 
Contents,— Reijxviins of acorns or chestnuts almost entirely, and mamiy with- 
out any bits of shell; a small amount of insect fragments m very sinaJl 
bits; a few pieces of charcoal, and a very little sand 
1460. Male. Redforct Mich. October 26, 1885; 7 a. m. (Killed over corn-field.) 

AniS mSto!^0^^^^^^ vegetable, 99; gravel, etc., L Stomach about 

roiiSils — Mainiv fra,R'ments of the pulp or flesh of some nut or berry, pos- 
sS'ac™ needs; 3 smtlll iebbles, no sand; no insect remains; 

no traces of corn. 
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1301, Male. "Washington, D. 0, October 30, 1885; 4 p.m, Dr, a Hart Merriam- 
Animal matter, trace; vegetable, 89 per cent.; gravel, etc., 5; indeterminate, 5. 

Stomach well filled. 
Contents.— Twmtj or thirty kernels of corn in fragments; 31 stones of Aow- 
ering dogwood (Gormts j^o?*tda); 125 seeds of poison ivy; sand and gravel, 
and what appears to be fine miid; no trace of insect remains, 
1203. Female. Washington, D. C. October 30, 1885, 4 p* m. Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 94; gravel, etc., 5. Stomacli full. 
Contents.-^Ahout 40 seeds of * Virginia creeper {Ampelopsis guvtiquefcMa); 
about 50 seeds of grapes (Viii-^), at least 2 species; about 20 seeds of poison 
ivy, 1 of poison sumach, and 30 more unidentified; pulps and skins of 
grapes and other fruit; bits of sea- weed, grass, and unrecognizable veg- 
etable matter; a few bits of insects ; sand, gravel, 2 or 8 bite of mollusk 
shell, and single, worn claw of crayfish. 
1250. Female. Washington, D. C. November 14, 1885; 11.30 a. m. Dr. A. K. 
Fisher. 

Animal matter^ 8 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gi-avel, etc, 2. Stomach full. 

Coifenfe— Nine seeds of Virginia creeper (Am/pelopsis); 12 stones of flower- 
ing dogwood (G^orm^'f florida); fragments of about 5 kernels of com; a 
few hairs of a small mammal (probably mouse); 1 very small gasteropod 
shell; bones of the head of a small fish; minute fragments of one in- 
sect. 

2301. Adult. Washington, D.C. November 7, 1886; 4.80 p. m. H. W. Hensbaw. 
Animal matter, 10 per cent,; vegetable, G5; gravel, etc., 20; indeterminate, 5. 
Stomach full. 

Contents. — Remains of acorns, chestnuts, and perhaps other seeds; a single 
grape seed, and some hulls of corn or otiier grain, with much fine vege- 
table matter like saw-dust; a considerable amount of sand and gravel; 
remains (fine) of many insects. 
1709. Male. Calhoun, Ga. November 28, 1885. R. Windsor Smith. 

Animal matter, 75 per cent.; vegetable, 10; gravel, etc., 15. 

Con^enfs.-— Twenty -four seeds ol' poison ivy; a small snake, 8 inches or more 
in length; a small snail {Heli,t^\ 1 ^^ery 'large spicier ; remains of many in- 
sects, constituting almost 40 per cent, of entu'e stomach contents; 4 or 5 
pebbles of tlae size of kernels of corn, and some sand; a very little unde- 
termined vegetable matter. 
1518. Male. Watkins, N. Y, December 15, 1685; 4 p. m. H. C. Griswold. 

Animal matter, 12 per cent.; vegetable, t)3; gravel, etc., 25. Stomach full 

Conienis.— Remains of corn, acorns, or chestnuts; some other seeds too much 
comminuted to determine; numeroiis insect remains; large quantity of 
gravel. 

4600. Male. Rockaway Beach, Long Island, N. Y. December 17,1885. Jonathan 
D wight, jr. « 1 t 

Animal matter, 95 per cent.; vegetable, 0; gravel, etc., 5. Stomach nearly 
empty. 

Confetts.— -The animal matter of one or more shell-fish (apparently a mussel 
and a barnacle, as bits of shell belonging to these are also contained); a 
very little sand; no insects. 
1269. Female. Washington, D. G. December 2, 1885; 4 p. rn. Dr. A> K. Fisher* 

inimal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 75; gravel, etc., 20; indeterminate, 4. 

Con^enis.— Fragments of 1 or '2,acorns or chestnuts; large quantities of the 
skin" or hulls of grain, apparently of kernels of corn; 80 seeds of 
poison ivy ; large amount of sand and gravel; some vegetable fiber and 
mud; numerous but small fragments of the hard parts ot insects. 
1397, Female. Washington, D. C. December 17, 1885; found dead. Dr. A.K, 
Fisher. ^ ^ _ , ' 

Animal matter, 90 per cent. ; vegetable, 2; gravel, etc., 8. Stomach about 
one-fourth full. i * 

Con^e^^^.?.— One cocoon of some insect, and 2 smaller cocoons, or egg-bags of 
spider; 12 or 15 small fragmentB of much- worn bone, perhaps taken as 
** gi'avel;" a few bits of vegetable membrane, apparently epidermis of 
some grain; a very small amount of sand and gravel. -n.. 
1298. Washington, D. C. December 17, 1885; found wounded. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 5 per cent; vegetable, 85; gravel, etc., 8; indetermmate, 2. 

Oonfe^is.— Remains of 3 or 4 kernels of corn and the hulls of many more; 90 
to 100 seeds of common sumach, apparently Elms glabra.; fragments of 
insects; gravel and srnd; about 2 per cent, of fine mud-like material, not 
determined. 
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1299. Female, Washington, December 19, 1885; 4-5 p. m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetablej 80; gravel, etc., 19. Stomach well 

flHed. 

Contents. — Seven seeds of harmless smiiach; a lai*ge amount of vegetable 
matter, part of which may be bits of corn, acorns, etc, but the bulk 
seems more like sea-weed ; a few fragments of the hard parts of insects ; 
a large amount of gravel and fine sand, with 3 or 3 bits of shell. 

1300. Male. Washington, D.C. December 19, 1885; 4-5 p.m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 0 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 10. Stomach well 

fiUed. 

Contents. — Fragments of corn; 75 seeds of poison ivy; 60 seeds of common 
sumach and 1 seed of grape; gravel and bits of coal and brick; no in- 
sect remains. • 

1301. Male. Washington, D, C. December 19, 1885 : 4-5 p.m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, trace; vegetable, 75 per cent. ; gravel, etc., 34. Stomach well 

filled. 

Contents.— '\MaBt''iie.,acoxns, chestnuts, and similar material), and large 
quantities of the epidermis of some grain, perhaps corn; 68 seeds of poison 
ivy; large amount of sand, gravel, etc. ; mimite fragments of insects. 

1303. Male. Wa^shington, D. C. December 19, 1885; 4-5 p.m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent; vegetable, 85; gravel, etc., 14, Stomach well 

filled. 

Contents.-^Fvgigments ot many kernels of corn, and two entire kernels; about 
15 seeds of common sumach; 30 seeds of poison iv^^; sand, gravel, and 5 
or 6 good-sized bits of mother-of-pearl; a few small fragments of in.sects, 
and one insect nearly entire. 
1308. Female. Washington, D. C. December 19,1885; 4-5 p. m. Dr. A. K> FiBher. 

Animal matter 1 per cent. ; vegetable, 94; gravel, etc. 5. Stomach well filled. 

Contents.— About 20 whole kernels of corn, and frsagments of as many more; 
7 seeds of grape; about 60 seeds of common sumach; 5 seeds of poison 
ivy; gravel, coal, and sand; a few remains of insects. 

1304. Male. Washington, D. C. December 19, 1885; 4-5 p.m, Dr. A. K. Fiaher. 
Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable, 70; gravel, etc., 25. Stomach about 

two-thirds full. 

CoTttenfev—About 10 entire kernels of corn (without skins), and as much 
more in fragments; 2 seeds of poison ivy; gravel, and bits of coal; about 
5 per cent, of insect remains. 
1311. Male. Washington, D. C. December 33, 1885; 4-5 p.m. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 10 per cent.; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 30. Stomach full. 

Contend.— Particles of wheat or corn, 3 or 4 kernels in all; 100 seeds of com- 
mon sumach ; remains of sea-weeds and other vegetable matter; remains 
of a few small crustaceans (perhaps isopods); fragments of mussel shell 
witli parts of the mussel attacliod; miimte pieces of insects; considerable 
sand, and many pebbles. 
1313. Male. Washington, D. C. December 33, 1885; 4-5 p.m, Dr. A. K. lusher. 

Animal matter, 40 per cent. ; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 10. Stomach full. 

C^07t*enfe.^One kernel of corn nearly entire, pieces of several more, and a 
large amount of hulls and other vegetable debris; 20 or 25 seeds of harm- 
less sumach, apparently of two species; remains of a small crab or cray- 
fish; 10 or 13 small bones of a fiali; numerous rejnains of insects (grass- 
hopper legs, etc.), and pieces of myriapods; sand, gravel, and pebbles, 
with 1 or 3 bits of shell. „ tx , 

1313. Male. Washington, D. C. December 23, 1885; 4-5 p, m. IT. W. Henshaw. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent. ; vegetable, 15 ; gravel, etc, , 70; mdeternunate, 14. 

Stomach full. ^ , , , 

C?d?2.fe?rfs.— Seeds aud gravel mainly, with a little mud and 1 me vegetable ref- 
use; traces of insects in addition to 3 or 3 f;rnall beetles esntire; aboiit 
forty seeds of common sumach, and about 80 of poison ivy; a few small 
bits of some grain, in all equal to about two kernels of wheat. Among 
thtvgc-avel was a small, worn, crayfish claw. , 

1314. Male. Washington, D. C. Decx^inber 38, 1885; 4-5 p. m. H. W. Henshaw. 
Animal matter, 10 per cent, ; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 30. Stomach full. 
Obntenfe.— Pieces of corn, perliaps 4 or 5 kernels in all; hits of grass, hum, 

vegetable fiber of various kinds, and considerable tine ' 'mud,'' apparently 
all vegetable; 6 or 8 pieces of the carapace of a crayfish; fragments ot 
' mussel shell {Unio f)\ manv small bones of common mouse {Muh mus- 
cidus), with some of the teeth; many fragments of insecM much com- 
mmuted; sand, gravel, charcoal, and one or two imperfect snail shells, 

AG 88 34 
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1315. Male, Washington, D. C. December 33, 1885; 4-5 p. m, H. W. Hensha^. 
Animal matter, 1 per cent.; vegetable, 97; gravel, etc., S. Stomach well 

filled. 

Co?ifenis.— Mainly kernels of corn whole or in fragments, aad the hulls of 
same; bits of the sliell of acorns and a few bits of the kernel of same; 4 
seeds of poison ivy ; 1 seed of bind-weed, {Polygomm?}; about 100 vary 
small, black seeds; a very few fragments of insects; a very little gravel 
or sand, 

1316. Female. Washington, D, a Decenaber 33, 1885; 4-5 p.m. H. W. Henshaw. 
Animal matter, 3 percent.; vegetable, 73; gravel, etc., S3. Stomach about 

half full. 

ContenU^—A. few bits of corn and hulls of same; pieces of grass and very 
fine vegetaMe debris, part of it apparently the sliell of some bony seed; 
4 or 5 small beetles, and minute portions of h fir d parts of others; sand 
and gravel; small tuft of mammars hair, probably of oat or dog; frag- 
ments of one or more legs of crayfish; eight or ten kernels of wild rice 
{Zizaniu aqiiatioa); 2 unknown seeds. 

1317. Female. Washington, D. C. December 23, 1885; 4-5 p. in. H. W. Henshaw. 
Animal matter, 2 per cent.: vogetaWe, 88; gravel, etc., 15. Stomach about 

three-fourths full. 

(7o?^teiit^,~Mainly pieces of corn and hulls of same; 123 seeds of poison ivy ; 
a little line vegetable matter not determined; minute pieces of the hard 
parts of insects; gravel and fine sand form about 15 per cent, of the 
entire contents. 

3538, Male. Washington, D. C. December 25, 1880. F. A. Lucas. ' 

Animal matter, 5 percent.; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 25; indeterminate, 20. 

Stomach well filled. 
Co^itenis.—Remmm ot acorns, chestnuts, and similar material, in small pieces; 
about 20 per cent, of other vegetable material, similar in color, but like 
fine mud, and probably part vegetable and ]>art sand; bones of a small, 
fish, forming 4 or 5 per cent, of contents; a single leg of some insect, and 
2 or 3 other mixaute insect fi-agnaents; gravel, consisting mainly of motheiv 
of-peai'l and fine sand. 
4117. Female. East Hartford, Conn. December 15, 1886; 10 a. m. C. C. Hanmer, 
Animal matter, 15 per cent.; vegetable, 60; gravel, etc., 30; indeterminate, 5, 

StGmach well filled. 
Contents.'-^'RBmaim of acorns, both shells and meat;" a few bits of thorn- 
apple {Cratwgus ), but no seeds; bits of grass and finely divided vegetable 
( matter; a considerable amount of lino, diU'k hair, probably of mouse; 

perhaps 5 per cent, of insect remains; a large amount of pebbles and 
sand; about 5 per cent, of fine * ' mud " not determined. 



liESULTS IN DETAIL OF THE EXAMINATION OF* STOMACHS OF THE 
FISH CBQWiCOMVUS OSSIFBAOUS). 

1882, Male. Washington, D. C. March 16, 1886; 4 p. ni. Dr. A. K. Fisher. 
Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable, 93; gravel, etc., 2. Stomaoh full. 
C?ontoiis*— Eleven seeds of cat-brier (Smiia^r glaiLoa); 2 seeds of sour gum 
{Nyssa midUJlBra)] a few bits of corn and many hulls, tog#tiier with other 
fibrous vegetable matter; 2 small masses of animal fiber, apparently flesh 
of some mammal; mngie feather, probably of chicken; a very little sand, 
etc. ; no insect remains. 
1383. Female. Washington, D, C. March 16, 1886; 4 p. m. Di% A, K. Msher. 

Animal matter, 10" per cent.; vegetable, 88; gravel, etc., 2; Stomach about 
half full, 

<7onfent9,-— 'Two or three kernels of coi-n, and hulls of more, with some other 
vegetable matter; bone of some mtmimal (probablytaken with gravel); 2 
or 8 feathers, kind not determined; among the gravel was a bit of shell 
(of TJnio f) and several bits of egg-shell (hen*s) ; no insects. 
1334- Female. Washington, D.C. March 16, 1886; 4 p.m. Pr, A. K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 98 per cent. ; vegetable, trace; gravel, etc. , Stomach about 
one^third full. 

Oontents. — ^A mass of meat and sinews, doubtless carrion; a very few small 
bits of coal and sand, and one or two bits of egg-shell (hen^s)^ a very few 
vegetable fibers, perhaps of grass; no insects. 
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1835. Male. Washington, D. C, March 16, 1886; 4 p. m. Di% A. K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 75 per cent.; vegetable, 5; gravel, etc., 30. Stomach* about 
one-thii*d full. 

. Contents.— ShxBdB of meat, and strips and small sheets of animal membrane, 
not identifiable, doubtless carrion; a few bits of grass and woody fiber; 
particles of sand and pebbles, and numerous small pieces of egg-shell 
(hen's), together with fragments of a mussel shell (U^iio 9), and S small 
bones, apparently mammalian, but discolored and probably taken as 
gravel; no insects. 
1886. Washington, D. 0, March 16, 1886; 4 p. m. Dr. A, K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 5 per cent.; vegetable, 75; gravel, etc., 5; indeterminate, 15. 

Stomach about half full.* 
Contents, — Mainly remnants of oats with the hulls, and corn in fine pieces; a 
little meat fiber; a few downy feathers; 3 or 4 unknown seeds; some sand 
and gravel and bits of egg-shell (hen's); no insects. 
657. Female, immature. Sing Sing, N. Y. September 10, 1885; 6.30 a. m. Dr. 
A. K. Fisher. 

Animal matter, 0; vegetable, 100. Stomach half full. 

Contents. — Fragments of oats, pieces of acorns or chestnuts; unrecognizable 

vegetable inatter; no traces of animal food, 
2529. Male. Washington, D. C, November 1, 1886. F. A. Liicas. 

Animal matter, 10 per cent.; vegetable, 90; gravel, etc., 0. Stoaiach about 

two-thirds full. 

Contents. — Seeds, pulp, and skins of about 30 poke-berries (Phytolacca decan- 
dra); remains of two or three grasshoppers, and perhaps other insects; 
no gravel. 

3384. Male. Washington, D. C, November 1, 1886; 3 p. m, F. A, Lucas, 

Animal matter, 65 per cent. ; vegetable, 80; gravel , etc, , 5, Stomachwell filled. 
Contents.— FiYo grape seeds, pieces of grape skins, many fragments of grass- 
hoppers (and other insects ?), a littJd sand, bits of egg-shell, one scale from 
shell of a tortoise, probably all taken as gravel, 
3302. Feaiale. Washington, D. C.,^ November 7, 1886; 4.30p. m. H. W. Henshaw. 
Animal matter, 85 lier cent. ; vegetable, 05; gravel, etc. , 0. Stomach M^ell filled. 
Contents, — Seeds and skins of about 20 small grapes, apparently frost 
grapes'' (Vitis eordifolia); about loO seeds of poko-hevvy {Phytolaeca); 
heads, wings, and le|.ys of several grasshoppers; no gravel or simd except 
one small X)iec(j of mica. 
2583. Male. Washington, D, C, November 19, 1886; 9.B0 a. m. William Dutcher. 
Animal matter, 60 per cent.; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 0. Stomach nearly 
empty. 

Contents, — Three seeds of polco-lxirry and one or more skins of same; 8 seeds 
of rod cedar {Jimmeriis %nvginiana)\ no insect remains; no gravel. 
1310, Male. Washington, t). C. December 28, 1885; 4-5 p. xn. Dr. A. K. Plsher. 
Animal ma.tter, i per cent.; vegetable, 96; gravel, etc,, 3. Stomach about 
half fulL 

Contents, — Two or three grains of wheat, and many fragments of this or 
other grain; 2 seeds of Virginia jimiper; many fragments of soane black, 
bony; seed, looking much like ground coifee; 3 or 3 small *■ pin feathers" 
still inclosed in the sheath except at tip; many small fragments of egg- 
shell (hen's); a very little sand, and 1 bit of stone; no trace of insect 
remains. 

1318. Female. Washington, D, C. December 25, 1885; 4-5 p. m. Dr. A, K Fisher, 
Animal matter, 50 per cent,; vegetable, 50; gravel, etc., 0. 
C7o)^^en.^^5.— Meat (probably carrion); 8 seeds of sour gum {Nyssa mxtlt-iflora); 
4 seeds of flowering dogwood, 1 m^6. of grape, 5 seeds of hackberry {Celtis 
OQcidentalis)^ 3 unknown seeds; no gravel or insect remains. 



THE ROSE^BREASTED GROSBEAK 
(Hahia hidovieiana). 

AN ENElSiiy TO THE COI^ORADO BEBTLB OR POTATO BUG. 

As early as 1873 Mr. Henry H. Mapes noted tlio fact that the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak fed f roely on potato bugs near Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Am. Naturalist, vii, 493), In' the same jomaial^ in 1875, F, 
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Bundy made the following statement witli regard to this habit of 
the Grosbeak at Jefferson, Wis. : 

I noticed last summer that great numbers of the Colorado potato beetle were de- 
stroyed by the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks . The farmers hold these Mrds in great favor, 
and are very careful to prevent their destruction. They were so abundant in this 
region last summer as to hold in check the vast army of these ravagers of the potato 
crop, (A771. Nattiralist, ix, p. 875.) 

Since this time the habit has been noticed repeatedly thronghout 
the country , and in 1885 reports of this kind were received at the 
Department of Agriculture from the states of Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, and New York. 

In 1886 Prof. B\ E. L. Beal, formerly of Ames, Iowa, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak feeds upon the Colorado potato beetle in all its stages. 
I observed this habit in central Iowa, and noticed that each year it became more 
general, the birds of this species seeking the potato-field more and more each season. 
1 observed one small field near my house that was much infested with the beetles, 
but the birds found it, and in a lew weeks I searched the field but could not dis- 
cover a single beetle, young or old. 

From many reports received since, we select the following; 
From M. R, Steele, Decorah, Iowa: 

As the Rose-breasted Grosbeak raises only one brood, and devours many Colorado 
potato bugs, which many other birds do not eat, it deserves special encouragement. 
Farmers know its value. 

From George H. Selover, Lake Oity, Minn. : 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is thought, atid with reason, too, to be beneficial on 
account of its destroj^ing the potato bug. It is the only bird I have observed that 
would come under this head. It destroys the common potato hng very extensively; 
so extensively, in fact, as to deserve the name of ** Potato-bug bird " given it in so 
many localities. 

From E. M, Hancock, Waukon, Iowa: 

The* Rose-breasted Grosbeak has more than made amends for its pea-stealing by 
its determined warfare upon the Colorado potato beetle, helping very materially to 
keep down this pest. 

From Orville L. Larkin, East Otto, IsT, Y. : 

I have been observing the habits of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and would say 
that it is a decided enemy of the Colorado beetle, devouring both the larva and the 
mature beetle, shucking the wings off from the latter much ^ the oanaiy does the 
hulls from bird seed. 

From B. T. Gault, Chicago, 111. : 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak may be regarded as the farmer*s friend on account 
of its fondness for the Colorado potato beetle and chinch-bug. 

These reports shpw that this bird already is a valuable friend of 
the farmer and is deserving of the most careful protection and en- 
couragement. The little harm which it is known to do — solely th§ 
destruction of a few peas, small fruits, and buds or blossoms— is 
trifling in comparison with the value of its services in the potato- 
fi^ld. Moreover it is one of the most beautiful of all our native birds, 
and in addition to its striking plumage has a pleasant warbling song 
which is constantly heard during the nesting season. 

In some of our smaller Eastern cities this species nests freely in the 
shade trees and hedges along the streets, as well as in the gardens and 
orchards about the houses; and doubtless in most cases all that is 
needed in order to secure its presence more generally is the provision 
of suitable trees and shrubbery for nests, and the assurance that its 
young and eggs will not be molested. 



EEPORT OF THE DIRECTOE OF THE OFFICE OF 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 



Sir: I have the honor to present the report of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. 

As the office was not organized until October its organization, pre- 
liminary work, and plans thns far made are all that can he reported 
upon at this date. 
Respectfully, 

W. O. Atwater, 

Director, 

Hon. Norman J. Colman, 

Commissioner of AgricvMure. 



ESTABLISHMENT AND FIRST WORK OF THE OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

The report' of the Commissioner of Agriculture to the President 
has stated briefly the occasion for the establishment of this office, the 
legislation regarding it, and the dulHes it is properly called upon to 

The Office of Experiment Stations was established October 1, 1888. 
Its work thus far has been mainly that of organization and the col- 
lection of material to be used in future publications. At the outset 
it put itself in communication with the colleges and stations through- 
out the country. One of the first things done was the preparation of 
an address list of the stations, containing the legal name of each, the 
name and titles of its director, its location, and post-office address. 
As many of the stations were but recently organized, this hst could 
not be made sufficiently accurate for publication until after the con- 
siderable delay occasioned by the passage of numerous letters to and 
fro between the office and the widely scattered stations. This ad- 
dress list has been supplemented by an organization list,_ containing, 
in addition, the name of the college with which each station ^s con- 
nected, the name and title of the president or other chief officer ot 
the college, the legal designation and constitution of the governing 
board, with the name of each member, and the name, title, and work 
of each member of the station staff. i ■ i 

The office has begun a library of station publications, which it 
hopes to make not only a complete collection of all the publications 
of the stations organized under national authority, but also ot all 
those issued by the stations previously established m the United 
States. A card catalogue of the library is kept up to date. Steps 
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liaye also been taken toward the collection of a general library for 
the use of the office. 

October IS, a circular was sent out to agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, asking for information concerning the organiza- 
tion, board of management, faculty or working force, courses of 
study or methods of work, experimental inyestigations, equipment, 
roTeime, means for publishing results and disseminating informa- 
tion, history, peculiarities, and tendencies of each. The information 
obtained in response to this circular and by an extensive supple- 
mentary correspondence is being incorporated in a report on agri- 
cultural science and education in the United States for the coming 
Paris Exposition. A considerable number of photographs illustrat- 
ing the buildings, apparatus, farms, live-stock, etc., of ^ various col- 
leges and stations have been collected to form an exhibit at the same 
exposition. 

Data regarding the history of the general movement for the pro- 
motion of agricultural science and education in the United States 
have also been collected. A brief outlhie of this history will be 
published in tlie Paris Exposition report. It is expected that the 
work thus far done in this direction will be the basis for a rnore ade- 
quate history of tliis movement, to be published by the office as soon 
as jpracticable. 

PUBLICATIONS CONTEMPLATED. 

Just what publications will best meet the needs of the stations on 
the one hand, and on the otlier convey the fruits of their work to the 
public whom they are intended to serve, experience must decide. 

Bulletins of two classes are now being planned. In those of the 
one class, wliich may, perhaps, be called ''farmers' bulletins,'' it is 
the purpose to collate the resxilts of station work bearing upon spe- 
cial topics and thd teachings of other research, and put the whole 
into a form so plain that tlie intelligent farmer will iinderstMid it, 
so brief that he will read it through, and so practical that he Will 
take it to heart. Thus, while each station is distributing its own re- 
sults to the farmers of its own State, this instrumentality- will help 
the several stations to bo serviceable to the agriculture ot the whole 
country. The bulletins of the other class, which may, with like 
propriety, be called ^'^experiment-station bulletins," will be intended 
moi*e ospeciall^r for station workers and others interested in the more 
abstract scientific matters. " 

Bulletins of both these classes are begun. A series of monographs 
on special topics is also contemi)lated,'in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committee on station work of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture nearly a year ago. The 
following passages are from that report: 

There is a quite general call for condensed statement of what is being done by the 
stations and a number wisli to know siDecifically in advance what the others are pro- 
posing to do. The desire for compilation of methods and results of work already obne 
in this direction in this cotmtry, and especially in Europe, is earnestly, though less, 
frequently, expressed, and those who are most familiar with that work are the ones 
who lay the most stress on its being made available to our workers, in order that 
they may avoid useless repetition of work already done and avail themselves of 
what is known as to what is most needed to be done and how to do it. 

In entering upon the study of a given problem it is essential to know not only 
what has already been found out, but in what direction further inquiiy can best be 
prosecuted and what experience has to say as to the ways and means. This is^ at 
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the bottom, merely the sussertion of the obvious principle that the first condition of 
successful research m full knowledge of what has been done. 

Some of the problems j>roposed tor study, especially those in the newer States 
and Territories, are CGmparatively new, but tlie majority are of essentially the same 
kinds that have been engaging tlie attention of experimenters for many years. Such 
are those connected witTi the chemistry and physics of the atmosphere and soil; the ^ 
exhaustion of the soil and the restoration of its fertility by tillage and manures; the 
composition of plants and their adaptation to different localities and conditions; the 
f eediiig of animals, the proditction of milk, butter, and cheese, and other matters 
connected with the dairy; jthe diseases of plants and aninmls, fruit cultiire, and 
numerous other subjects/ To one familiar with the history of this sort of researcli 
it is intereatiixg to note how many of the i^roblems suggested for study by the differ- 
ent sfeitions are nearly or quite idenlAoal witli tlK>se with wliicli work of the experi- 
ment stations was begun when the first ones were founded over tlurty years ago, 
and how large a proportion are in fact the same that have been the object of the 
bxilk of the study of these stnd other institutions of researcli in this country, in Eng- 
land, and to a far larger extent on the continent of Europe, for half a century, 

A large number of tlie stations will necessarily labor nndev the disadvantage of 
inexi)erience. In other countries the growth of experiment ntatians has bt^en grad- 
ual, and new ones have been establislied no ffister than skilled experts were ready 
to man them; but iti this country the enfcn-prise is being enlarged suddenly and to an 
extent previously unheard of. The difliculties which the newer stations have to 
meet from this source are enhanced by tlie fact that nearly all of the accumulated 
experience is recordeel in foreign literature, and accessible only to tliose who liave 
at liand the great accuu uilatioii of journals and other publications in wln<:}i tlie 
results of earner and later research are sot forth. 

The committee are strongly of the opinion that one of the most ustd'ul services to 
the cause wouhl consist in the conLpilation of tlie main results of this research in 
various special lines and the putting of theni not only into Englisli but in forms 
conveniently suited to the use of tlie American investigators, Tliis service would 
be appreciated as warmly by tliose who liave long tnideavored to follow up the liter- 
ature and are constimtly and painfully reminded of their inability to keep them- 
selves well XH)sted in its details as by those who have paid less attention to thenn 

Tlie form and range whicli tlieso publit*Mtioiis will moBt advan- 
tageoTisly assume miiHt o.t' coxii'se he decided by experience. 

While tlie objeet of ^nch. monogniplvB woidd 1)b to give tlie gist of 
accnnmlated oxj^)erience upon spocific topics, bringing tliefacds down 
to the date of preparatiou ,, accounts of current research are likewise 
greatly need ecu In just what way this need will be met it is im- 
practicable at this (late to say, biit the matter is recoiying earnest 
consideration. 

WORK OF INVBSTIGATION. 

The report of tho committee on station work above referred to 
contained the following statements suggested by extensive corre- 
spondence witli stations : 

Through the/KnnmuiucationH frojn representatives of tlie stations above cited tlipre 
runs the! evident conviction of tlic importance of doing tlio kind of work which 
shall be most directly useful to the f jxrnier. The continued support of the stations 
will depend upon their success not only in meeting the wants oi tJie agricultural 
public, but making that public feel that they do so. 

With reference to this matter tlie connnittee venture two sugg:estionH. One has 
already been urged. It iB that a part of the duty of the statiotus i« to teach;, but to 
teach only well-atteftted and useful facts. By publiRli ing in formation in terse, si nv|)le 
language, with appropriate exj)lanations, by attending farnxerB' meetingSj and de- 
monstrating in lectures and otherwise tlie thingiri that f armors need and desire to 
know; by interesting farmers in experimental work, and securing their co-opera- 
tion in carrying it out. In short, by dilij;|:ent eflPort to carry knowledge to the farmer 
and help him with it, and at the sam(^ time lielp lum to help himi^elf, the workers 
in the stations will both do their duty ajid necuxe the support they need. Sueh is 
the experience of experiment stationB and agricultural oollegeH. There is more than 
one of our most successful iuHtitutionB whicli would not be in existence to-day if it 
had not done a deal of faithful work of this sort. 
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The other is thatj while the stations aare under obligations to select for study the 
questions of immediate practical interest, yet oftentimes those which on the surface 
api)ear theoretical are at the bottom tlie most practical. The seemingly simplest 
and most pressing problems reach down to the profonndest depths of abstract law, 
and not infrequently the practical interests of the farmer require the theoretical 
problems to be considered first, for tlie same reason that the foundations of a house 
and not the wall is the fii'st to be built. 

Doubtless it is well that the new stations should go through more or less of the 
same experience that the older ones have, in commencing with concrete practical 
questions and gradually %vorking toward the study of the laws that underlie them. 
This will involve loss of time, energy, and money, in the sense that oftentimes the 
main result of an experiment will be to show the need of studying a problem that 
lies beneath it. But this will not be an entii-e loss, for such experiments often bring 
valuable information even if the goal is not reached, and they are means of show- 
ing the constituency of the stations the need of abstracj research. Indeed positive 
good in many ways comes from just such work and experience. The wisdom con- 
sists in insuring the minimum of waste. 

It is important to know what fertilizers will be most profitable in New Jersey or 
in Ohio; what forage plants will best witlistand the colds of New Hampshire and 
Dakota; what fruits may be successfully grown in Iowa and Delaware; how cotton 
seed may be advantageously composted in Alabama or fed to stock in Mississippi or 
Texas. These are local questions, and will be solved mainly by practical tests made 
and interpreted in the light of the best knowledge. 

It will help fanners to know what are the most economical lutions wherever cattle 
are fed and the best ways of making butter and cheese wherever* there is dairying. 
These qnestions involve more of general Ia%vs and are less affected by local condi- 
tions. 

But wliether a given problem is inliuenced more or less by local circumstances, it 
is always controlled by general law. The action of fertilizers depends upon the 
chemistry and physics of the soil and the physiology of the plant; the making of 
butter upon the chemical and physical properties of milk; the production of meat 
and milJc upon laws of nutrition; and all these properties and laws are still very 
imperfectly understood. 

Unquestionably the stations ought to make practical experiments in the study of 
the problems before them. But in the long run, those stations will do best that plan 
their work most philosophitially, and the prosperity of the enterprise as a whole will 
be pi'oportioned to its success in the discovering of the laws that underlie the right 
practice of agriculture. 

In brief J the ultimate success of the stations will depend npon the 
discovery of principles. This is accomplished only by patient, pro- 
fonnd, costly research, no small part of which has to do with the 
finding out of the best methods or investigation of s;pecial problems. 
But while this work is essential, the stations are contronted with the 
necessity of doing what will directly and immediately' help the 
farmer. The need and value of abstract research are not understood. 
To show its usefulness and help prepare the way for the stations to 
prosecute it, and at the same time do aome of the things that are 
most immediately and pressingly needed in these directions, will be 
one of the important ways in which the Department can aid the ex- 
periment station enterprise. 

GENERAL STATEMENTS. 

Measures have been undertaken to aid in the co-ordinating of the 
work of the stations and to facilitate co-operation where that is needed. - 
These are being very materially aided by the action of the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Of course this is one of the most important phases of the work of the 
Department in its connection with the stations, but its successful 
performance involves no little consultation with the institutions in- 
terested and deliberation in the laying of plans so that the best tLlti- 
mate results will come from efforts which may seem at first rather 
tardy in their realization. 
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The cordial appreciation witli wliich tlie efforts made by this office 
have been received by the stations and colleges, the readiness with 
which they have responded to its requests for information, and the 
earnestness -with which they have rallied to its support are most grati- 
fying evidences of the favor with which its establishment is regarded. 
The number of inquiries for information and requests for assistance, 
not only from the stations and colleges but from other organizations 
and from private individuals in this and other countries, demonstrate 
most clearly its opportunity for usefulness. 

The following brief account of the development of the experiment 
station movement in the United States, prepared by Dr. A. C. True, 
of this office, from data collected for the above-mentioned report for 
the Paris Exposition, may not bo out of place here: 



ORIGIN" AND DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL j:X- 
PERIMENT STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By A, C. True, Ph. D. 

In the United States, as ui Eurtjpo, the first organized experimental 
work in agricultural science was done in connection with the higher 
educational institutions. 

It is believed that Yale College was the first A merican institution 
to officially recognize the claims of agricultural science. In 184(5 
John P. Norton was appointed professor of agricultural chemistry 
and vegetable and animal pliysiology. Professor Norton began his 
lectures in 1847, and during tlio five years whicli iiitorvoned before 
his death he also wrote oxtousively for agricultural joiu-nals, edited 
an American edition of "Stevens on the Farm," and published a 
work of his own entitled "Elements of Agricultin-e.'^ After the 
fund which had been established by the sale of the land-scrip donated 
to Connecticut imdor the act of Congress of July 2, 1802Jiad been 
given to the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College in 18(;3, ain-o- 
fessor of agriculture was added to the working force of that institu- 
tion. Samuel W. Johnson, M. A. , the successor of Profess(n' Norton 
as professor of theoretical and agricxdtural chemistry, and William 
H. Brewer, Ph.D.,tlie professor of agriculture, liave for many years 
taicen an active interest in all work for the promotion of agricult- 
ural scieiuje in Connecticut and elsowliere in the United States. 
Under tlioir direction experimental work for the benefit of agricult- 
ure was carried on to a limi ted extent at Now Haven more than 
twenty years ago. And it is doubtless safe to say that " througJi 
the influence of the professors and pupils trained in this school, more 
than to any other single cause, is due tlie recognition ofc the impor- 
tance of tlie establislunent of agrit;ultiu-al experiment stations, lirst 
in Connecticut and subsecpiently throughout the whole country. 

In 1870 tlie president a)i(l fellows of Harvard College begfm to organ- 
ize the school of agriculture and horticulture which had been provided 
for in the will of l^Er. Benjamin Bussey, of Roxbury, Mass. This inter- 
esting document was signed July 30, 1835, and wa.s pTOVod soon alter 
the death of the testator in 1843. It bequeathed liall oi, the income 
of about !ii;500,0()0, and 200 acres of land in Roxlrury, to the President 
and Follows of Harvard College, on condition that they establish on 
the farm "a course of instruction in practical agriculture, m usetul 
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and ornamental gardening, in botany, and in sucli other branches 
of natural science as may tend to promote a knowledge of practical 
agriculture and the various arts subservient thereto.'' Owing to 
other provisions of the will, it was not deemed advisable to begin the 
formation of the Busvsey Institution earlier than 1870. In the same 
year, the trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture granted to the corporation of Harvard College a consid- 
erable^ sum " for the support of a laboratory and for experiments 
in agricultural chemistry to be conducted on the Bussey estate." The 
laboratory of the new institution was not ready for' occupation until 
the last week in 1871. As soon as it was completed, however, agri- 
cultural researches were begun by F. H. Storer, the professor of ag- 
ricultural chemistry, and his assistants. The fi rst report of work done 
was presented to a committee of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, December 3,1871. The experi- 
ments consisted of field "tests of fertilizers upon the farm of the 
institution, and chemical analyses of commercial fertilizers. Other 
interesting and valuable work was done in the next few years, but the 
great fire in Boston, in :1872, and the commercial crisis of 1873, com-' 
bined to cripple the institution financially, and it lias since been able 
to make comparatively few original investigations. Meanwhile, 
agricultural colleges had been organized in a "number of the States. 
Michigan led the way in 1857, and New York soon followed her ex- 
ample. After the passage of the land-grant act in 1862, Kansas and 
Massachusetts were the first States to avail themselves of the national 
gift by establishing agricultural colleges, and thereafter the forma- 
tion of these institutions proceeded with as much rapidity as could 
have been expected when the country was recovering from the direful 
effects of the civil war. Experimental work in agriculture was un- 
dertaken in several of these institutions soon after their organiza- 
tion. 

The reports of the successful and beneficial work done in the Eu- 
ropean experiment stations excited more and more attention on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the more advanced leaders in agricultural 
progress in this country began to ask for the establishment of similar 
institutions in the United States. In 1873, at a convention of repre- 
sentatives of agricultural colleges held in Washington in response 
to a call issued by the Commissioner of Agriculture, the question of 
the establishment of experiment stations was discussed, and the re- 
port of a committee in favor of such institutions was adopted by the 
convention. 

On the 17th of December, 1873, at the winter meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, at Meriden, Conn., Professor Johnson, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and Professor Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, urged the estabiishmentof an agricultural exj)eriment sta- 
tion in that State after the European pattern. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the expediency of such a movement, and reported 
two days later that it was their unanimous opinion that the State 
of Connecticut ought to have an experiment station as good as can be 
found anywhere, and that the legislature ought to furnish the means 
for its establishment." A permanent committee was then appointed 
by the board to bring this matter to the attention of the public and 
the legislature. This committee held meetings in different parts of 
the State, and the following winter secured the introduction of a bill 
for an experiment station, which, however, was laid over until the 
next session of the legislature* Another year of agitation of the 



matter ensued. The project had many warm and enthusiastic friends, 
bnt, m might have been expected, the great mass of the farmers took 
little interest in the enterprise. When it had become ajpparent that 
it conld not succeed, Mr. Orange Judd, the editor of the American 
Agricnlturistj offered on his own part $1,000 to begin the under- 
taking, and on the part of the trustees of Wesley an University at 
Middletown the free use of the chemical laboratory in the Orange 
Jndd Hall of N"atural Science, donated by him to that institution. 
These offers were made on the condition that the legislature should 
appropriate $^,800 per annum for two years for the work of the sta- 
tion. It was thought that if by these means the work of ■ agricult- 
ural experimentation could be actually begun the. usefulness of tlie 
enterprise would bo so clearly demonstrated that it would speedily 
be given more generous and perman'ent support. An act making the 
appropriation thus proposed was unanimously passed and approved 
July 2, 1875. Early in October of the same year a chemist was on 
the groxmd, and as soon as practicable two assistants were securech 
Professor Atwater was made director, and thus the first agricultural 
experiment station in America was an accomplished fact. 

^ A considerable amount of experimental work, cliiefly on commer- 
cial fertilizers," was done with the limited means at tlio disjoosal of 
this first American agricultural experiment statioix. At tlie expira- 
tion of the two years provided for in the original bill the station 
was reorganized under the more direct control of the State and re- 
moved to New Haven, where it has since been in successful o]jera- 
tion, first in rooms of Sheffield Hall, free use of which was granted 
by the Sheffield Scientific School, and later in buildings and grounds 
in the suburbs of New Haven, for the purchase and improvement of 
which the legislature provided $25,000 in 1882, 

The success which attended this first attempt to (establish an organ- 
ized experiment station in the United States wfis vsxiflicient to attract 
the attention of advanced agricultilrists throughout tlie country, and 
March 13, 1877, tlie State of N^orth Carolina established a similar 
station at Chapel Hill in connection with the State University. 

The Cornell University Experiment Station was organized m Feb- 
ruary, 1879, by the facility of agriculture of the tlniversity, as a 
voluntary organisation. From that time until the passage of the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1887, the work was carried on by the 
different prof essors in time which could be spared from other studies. 
For a part of that time the trustees of the UniverBity aj^propriated 
money from the University funds to pay for th e services of an analyst 
and for the purchase of supplies. All the other work was done with- 
out compensation. The New Jersey State Station, at JTew Brunswick, 
K J., was established March 18, 1880, by an act of the State legis- 
lature, and connected with the Scientific School of Riitgers College* 
The movement grew in favor with tlie people with eac;h succeeding 
year, and in 1886 the Committee on Agriculture, in reporting the 
Hatch bill to the House, was able to make the following statements: 

Since 1881 the legislatures of several Stateni have either recognized or reorganized 
the departments of agriculture in the land-grant colleges as experiment stations/' 
thus following substantially the course adopted by New Jersey. Suc;h stations have 
been established in Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin. In three 
other States (possibly more), without legislative action, the college authorities have 
organized their agricultural work as exiM^riment stations, Tliis has heen done ni 
C^fornia, Missouri, and New York; but hi addition to the twelve experiment sta- 
tions specifically designated by that name, a very large number of colleges estab- 
lished under the act of 1863 are doing important work of a precisely similar kmd. 
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Many of them began such work immediately upon their establishment, and have 
maintained it continuously; others have entered upon it more recently. The col- 
leges in Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, and Pennsylvania are carrying on 
what is strictly experiment-station work as a part of their ordinary duty. 

The eoiiventioii of delegates of agricnltural colleges, whicli met 
at Washingtoii in i 883, discussed and indorsed tlie project for tlie 
establishment of stations in connection with the colleges by ap- 
propriations from the national Treasury, in accordance with the 
terms of a bill already introduced in the House of Representatives 
by C. C. Carpenter, oi Iowa. Congress, however, was not yet quite 
ready to undertake so large a scientific enterprise in this direction, 
and the bill was not put upon its passage. Meanwhile, the number 
of stations was steadily increasing, and the interest of practical 
farmers, as well' as men of science, was more and more excited by 
the reports of the results of the experiments which the stations haci 
completed. On the 8th of July, 1885, a convention of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations met at the Department of Agricult- 
ure at Washington in response to a call issued by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Almost the first thing which this convention did 
was to pass a resolution-* 

That the condition and progi^ess of American agriculture require national aid for 
the investij^ation and experimentation in the several States and Tenutories; aiid 
that, therefore, this convention approves tlie principle and general provisions' of 
what is known as the Cullen bill of the last Congress, and urges upon the next Con- 
gress the passage of this or a similar act. 

(The Oullen bill'^ was in its general provisions similar to the bill 
afterwards passed by Congress and now known as the Hatch act.) 

So earnest was the convention in this matter that it appointed a 
committee on legislation^ which was very efficient in securing the 
passage of the amended bill. 

In a later session the convention passed resolutions urging the 
creation of a branch of the Department of Agriculture which should 
be a special medium of intercomniimication and exchange between 
the colleges and stations, and which should imblish a periodical bul- 
letin of agricultural progress, containing in a popular form the latest 
results in the progress of agricultural education, investigation, and 
experimentation in this and in all countries. Provision was also 
made for a permanent organiziation loj the appointment of a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Commissioner of Agriculture in deter- 
mining the time of meeting and the business of the next convention, 
and in forming a plan for a permanent organization. 

At the next session of Congress the experiment-station enterprise 
was again called to the attention of the House of Representatives by 
the bul which was introduced by William H. Hatch, of Missouri, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. This committee 
made a favorable report March 3, 1886, and nearly a year later the 
bill was passed by Congress, and approved by President Cleveland, 
March 2, 1887. ^ 

According to the official interpretation of the act establishing the 
stations they were unable to draw the appropriation contemplated in 
that act until after the passage of a supplementary act, which was 
approved February 1, 1888. This financial difficulty delayed the 
establishment of the stations in many of the States. At the present 
time, however, experiment stations are organized in all the States 
and in the Territory of Dakota. In several States more than one 
station has been organized, and in some States there are several 
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branch stations under one management. Oonnting tliese latter as 
single stations the total number at present is forty-six, but counting 
the branch stations separately the total number is more than fifty. 

The following table shows the number of separate stations and 
the number of the working force employed in each station, and also 
the sources and amount of the income which each station receives 
(as far as these facts have been reported to this office); 

Table showing tlie number of officers composing the Station Staffs of the Agricultural 
Experirmnt Stations in tlie United States^ and the revemies of those Stations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, from the United States under the act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1887, from the several States and from other sources. 
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Agricultural Bxperiment Station of the Agri- 
cultural and MecMnical College of Alabama. 
Canebrake Agricultural Experiment Station . . 

Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station ... 
AgriculturalExperimeut Station of University 

of California. 
Agricultural Expenment Station of Colorado. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station . 

Storrs School Agricultural Experiment Station 

Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 

Delaware Oollo^e Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Florida . . . 
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of Dlinois. 
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State Agricultural Experiment Station No. 3 . 

North Louisiana Experiment Station No. 3 — 

Maine State College Agricultural Experiment 
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Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. . . , 

Hatch Experiment Station of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. ^ _ 

Maseoohusetts State Agricultural Experiment 

Station, ^ . . ,^ 

Experiment Station., of Michigan Agncult- 
\iral College. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. , . «^ 

Mississippi Agriciiltux'al Experiment Station . . 

Missouri Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion. . , , 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Nebraska 

Nevada State Agricultural Station 

New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

New^Jersey State Agi'icultural Experiment 
Station, 

New Jersey Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. , ^ . ^ 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station . . 

Ooniell University Agi'icultural Experiment 
Station. 
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tion. 
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I, 400 
5,000 
2,000 
6,000 
5,000 

15,000 

15,000 
45,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

II, 000 

15,000 

20,000 
15,000 

2,300 
15,000 



-$23,000 

J 4,500 
* 15,000 
128,000 
16.000 

I 18,000 

7,500 
15,000 
1.5,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

j. 17, GOO 

15,000 
1.5,000 

[ 16, 500 



18,400 



> 8,400 

1 12, 000 

15,000 

15,000 
16,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

11,000 

15,000 

20,000 
15,000 

I 17,200 
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Tabu Hhoioing the ^lumher of qffleers eoviposing the Station Staffs of the Agricultural 
Experiment Statiom in the United States^ and the revenues, eic,—- Contiiraed* 



State. 



Ohio.... 
Oregon . 
Pa , 



11.1., 

Tenn 

Tex. . 
Vt... 



Ya 

W.Va . 
Wis..,. 



Name of station. 



No. in 
stafe, 



Ohio Agricultural Experimeiit Station 

Oregon Experiment Station 

Pennsylvania State College Agricultural Ex- 

pej-inieat Station, 
Bhode Island Stat<? Agricultural Experiment 

Station, 

South CaroUna Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Tennessee Agricultural Expej'iment Station. . . 



Texas Agricultural Experin 
Vonuont State Agricultural 
tion. 



.ent Station 

Experiment Sta- 



Virginia Agricultural Expoi 
AVcst Virginia .Experiment ' 
Agricultui^l Expejinient 
sity of Wisconsin. 



imeut Station 

$ta.tion 

jt tation Qi XJjiiver- 



Total 

OiTftce of Experiment Stations. 



Grand total. 



7- 
3 

10 

1 

13 

r* 
i 

11 

8 



Annual revenue. 



From what source. Am't, 



United States., 

,..,do 

C State 

i United States 
....do 



5 i. 



..do 

Tax on fertilizers. 

..do 

United States .... 

..do 

State 

Proceeds of farm 

United States 

..do 

..do 



do 

State 

Proceeds of farm 



$15,000 
15,000 
3,000 
15,000 
15,000 



15,000 
5,000 
. 800 
15,0tX> 
1.5,000 
a, 500 
1,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
4,000 
1,000 



Total, 



$15,000 
15,000 

1 18,000 

15,000 

[20,000 

U5,800 
15,000 

1^19,500 

15,000 
ISvOOO 

20,000 



710,400 
10,000 

730,400 



A complete report of the financial condition of tlie stations would 
uxadonMedly increase tliis amount by several tliousand dollars, so 
that it is safe to say that the total amount which will be expended- 
by the stations during the current year will reacli $725,000. 

Most of the new stations a*re in actual operation. Bulletins have 
been pitblished giving accounts of organization^ and of experimental 
and other work. The investigations cover a wide range of toj^ics^ 
and the stations havo in nearly all cases manifested their wisdom by 
directing their investigations towards the solution of questions of 
special interest to the localities in which they are situated, without 
neglecting subjects of more general interest and wider application. 

On the 18th of October, 1 887, the second convention of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations convened at Washington, A per- 
manent organization was effected, and the association was nam^ 

The Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations." (George W, Atherton, LL. D,, president of the iPennsyl- ' 
ymi^ State College, was elected president of the association. Thig 
convention was deeply interested in securing the co-ordination of the 
work of the several stations and indorsed the action of previous con- 
ventions in urging the establishment of a central office to be a medium 
of intercommunication between the stations. As the result of the 
efforts of this association, acting in harmony with the Commissioner 
of Agrioultxire, such an office was jjrovided for in the annual appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 90, 1889. . • 

Section 3 of the act of March 3, 1887, provides— 

That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methote and results 
in the work of Sj^iid stations, it shall be the duty of the United States Gonimissioner 
of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation of results 
of investigation or experiments; to indicate from time to time such \mm of inquiry 
as to him shall seem most important; and, in general, to furnish such advice 
u^ssistanoo ^ will b^t promote the purj>os0s of this act. It shall be the duty of each 
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said station, animally, on or before the 1st day of February, to make to the governor 
of thoState or Territory in. which it is located a full and detailed report of its opera- 
tions, incitiding a statement of receipts and expenditm-es, a copy of which report 
shall be sent to each of said stations, to the said Commissioner of Agrieiilture, and 
to the SeGretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

The act of July 18, 1888, appropriates $10,000— 

Payable upon the order of the Commissioner of Agriculture, to enable him to 
carry out the provisions of section 8 of said act of March 3, 1887, and to compare, 
edit, and pubUsh such of the results of the experiments made under section 2 of 
said act by said experiment stations as he may deem necessary; and for these pur- 
poses the ComThissioner of Agriculture is authorized to employ such assistants, 
clerks, and other persons as he may deem necessary. 

To carry out tliose provisions the Commissioner of Agricmlture^ as 
has already been stated, instituted, in October;, 1888/an Office of Ex- 
periment Stations as a special branch of the Departineut of AgriGulture 
and appointed a direGtor at its head. 



LIST OF AGBiCXJLTXJRAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

ALABAMA, 

aoeioultural expjerimbnt station of the agricultural and mechanical 

College of Alabama, 

Department of the AgTieultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, 

W. L. Broim, LL/D., President. 

Location of station, Auburn. Director, J, S. Newman, 
Orgaiiized by State June 1, 1888; reorganized April 1, 1888. 

Caj^bbrake Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Agricultural and Mechanical Coll(?go of Alabama. 

W, L. Broun, LL, D.j President. 

Location of station, TJniontown. Director, J, S. Newman. Assistant director in 
charge, W, H. Newman, Sc, 
Ox-ganized by State in 1885. 

ARKANSAS, 
Arkansas Ageicultijral ExpiSriment Station. 
Department of Arkansas Industrial University. 
E. H. Murfee, LI.. D., President. 

Localion of Btation, Fayettoville. Direetor, A. E. Menke, P,.Sq» 
Organized — -—,1888/ 

Substation&i at Pine Blutr, Newport, and Texarkana. 

OALIFOENIA. 

Agricultural Experiment Station op the University of California. 

Departm^t of tlio University of California. 

Horace Davis, A- B,, President. 

Location of station, Berkeley. Director, E. W. Hilgard, PhJD./LL^ 
Organized fev XJnivsraity of Galifornia in 18T6; reorganized Marclu^SSS. 
Sr^stations at J^ickson, Amador County; Paso Kobles, San Luis Obispp Cmm; 

and Tulare City. . ^ i nr- • a a 

Gh^e cutoire stations at Cupertino, Fresno, and Mission San Jose. 
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COLORADO. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Colorado. 

Department of the State Agricultural College, 

Charles L. Ingei'soll, M. S. , President, 

Location of station, Fort Collins, Director^ Charles L. Ingersoll, M. S. 
Organized February 21, 1888, 
Substations at Del Norte and Rocky Ford. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Location of station, New Haven. Director, Saniiiel W. Johnson, M. A. 
Organized by State at Middletown, October 1, 1^?75; removed to New Haven in 
1877; reorganized May 18, 1887. 

Storrs School Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Storrs Agricultural School 

B. F. Koons, Ph. D., Principal, 

Location of station, Storrs, Tolland County. Director, W. O. Atwater, Ph.D. 
Organized March 29, 1888. 

DAKOTA. 

Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Department of Dakota Agx-icultural College. 

Lewis McLouth, Ph. D., President. 

Location of station, Brookings* Director, Lewis McLouth. Ph. D. 
Organized 1888, 

DELAWARE. 

The Delaware College Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Delaware College. 

A, N. Raub, Ph. D., President. 

Location of station, Newark. Director j Arthur T. Neale, Ph. D, 
Organized May, 1888. 

FLORIDA. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Florida. 

Department of the I^lorida State Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

F. L, Kern, M. A., Pre>sident. 

Location of station, Lake City. Director, Rev, J, P. De Pass. 
Organized — ' , 1888. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of State College of Agriculture arid Mechanic Arts, University of 

Georgia, 

Rev. William E. Hoggs, D, D., Chancellor. 

Location of station, Athens. Director, W. L. Jones, M. D. 
Organized - — ~, 1888. 
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ILLINOIS. 

AGRICULTURAL Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 

Depdrtmentof the University of Illinois. 

Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D., LL. D., Regent. 

Location of station, Champaign. Director, Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Organized Aprill, 1888. 

INDIANA. 

AamOULTUEAL EXPEEIMBNT STATION O^* INDIANA. 

Department of Purdue University. 

James H. Smart, LL,D., President. 

Location of station, La Fayette, Director, Horace E. Stockbrid(?e, Ph.D. 
Organized July 1, 1887. 

IOWA. 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

W. L Chamberlain, LL.D., President. 

Location of station. Ames. Director, R. P. Speer. 
Organized February 17, 1888. 

KANSAS, 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Kansas State Agricultural College. 

George T, Fairchild, A. M., President. 

Location of station, Manhattan. Director, E.M.Shelton, M.Sc. 
Organized February 8, 1888. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky. 

James K. Patterson, Ph. D., President. 

Location of station, Lexington. Director, M. A, Scovell, M, S, 
Organized by trustees of college September, 1885; reorganized by State Apz'il, 
1886; reorganized , 1888. 

LOUISIANA. 

No. 1. Sugar Experiment Station, Kennbr, 

No. 3. State Experiment Station, Baton Rouge. 

No. 3, North Louisiana Experiment Station, Calhoun. 

Department of Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

CoL J. W. Nicholson, President. 

Location of stations: No. 1, Kenner; No. 3, Baton Rouge; No. 3, Calhoun. Di 
rector, William C. Stubbs, Ph. D, 
No. 1. Organized by Sugar Planters' Association, October, 1885, 
No. 2,* Organized by State Bureau of Agriculture, Jannary, 1886. 
No, 3. Organized April, 1888. 

AG 88 ^35 
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MAINE. 

Maine State Collbge AamouLTUKAL Experiment Station, 

Department of State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Merritt C. Fornald, Ph. D., President. 

Location of station, Orono. Director, Whitman H. Jordan, M. S. 
Organized by State March 3, 1885; reorganized October 1, 

MARYLAND, 

Maeyland Agricultueal Experiment Station. 

Department of Marj^land Agricultural College. 

Henry E. Alvord, C. E., President. 

Location of station, Agricultural College P. O. Director, Henry E. xilvord, C, E. 
Organized March 0, 18'88, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

MiVSSACHUSETTS StATE AaRIOULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Location of station, Amherst: Director, Cliarlea A.Goossmann, Ph. D. 
Organized by State July, 1882; reorganized March, 1888. 

Hatch Experbient Station of the Massachusetts Agrioultural CoLLEiGE. 

Department of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Henry H. Groodell, M. A., President. 

Location of station, Amherst. Director, Hemy H. Goodell, M. A. 
Organized March 2, 1888. 

MICHIGAN. 

ExPEiu2^ENT Station op Michigan Agricultural College. 
Department of Michigan Agricultural College 
Edwin Willits, M. A,, President. 

Location of station, Agricultural College. Director, Edwin Willits, M. A. 
Organized February 3l, 1888, 

MINNESOTA. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of the University op Minnesota, 

Department of the University of Minnesota. 

Cyrus Northrop, LL, D., President. 

Location of station, St. Anthony Park. Director, Edward D. Porter, Ph. D. 
Organized , 1888. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Mississippi State Agricultural College. 

General S. D. Lee, President. 

Location of station, Agricultural College. Director, S. M, Tracy, S. • 
Organized February 1, 1888. 
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MISSOURI. 

MissouKi Agrigultcjral Experiment Station. 

Departaient of Missouri Agricultural College. 

J, W. Sanborn, B. S. , Dean. 

Location of station, Columbia. Director, J. W. Sanborn, B, S. 
Organized January 2, 1888. 

NEBRASKA. 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Nebraska. 

Department of University of Nebraska. 

Irving J.Manatt, Ph,D,, LL,D., Chancellor. 

Location of station, Lincoln. Dir-ector, Charles E'.Bessev, Ph.D. 
Organized July 1 , 1887. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada State Agricultural Station, 

Department of Nevada State University. 

LeEoy D. Brown, Ph. D., President. 

Location of station, Reno, Director, LoRoy D. Brovs^n, Ph. D. 
Organized January 3, 1888. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire Agricultural ExPEiiiMisNT Station. 

Department of Nov/ Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Charles H. Pettee, 0. E., Dean. 

Location of station, Hanover. Director, G. H. Whitoher, B. S. 
Organized , 1B88. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Location of station (at Rutgen^ College), Now Brunswick. Director, Geor^re H. 
Cook, LL. D. 
Organized by State March 18, 1880, 

New Jersey Agricultural Godxege Experiment Station, 

Department of Rutgers College. 

Merrill Edwards Gates, Plu D., LL. D. , L. H. D. , President. 

Location of station, New Brunswick. Director, George 11. Cook, LL. D. 
Organized , ;1888. 

NEW YORK, 
New YaRK Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Location of station, Geneva. Director, Peter Collier, Ph. D. 
Organized by State Match 1, 

Cornell University AGRicuLTUiiAL Experiment Station. 

Department of Cornell University. 

Chai'les K. Adams, LL. D,, President. 

Location of station, Ithaca. Director, Isaac Phillips Roberts, M, Agr. 
Organised by Faculty of A.gricultm'e February, 1879; reoz^ganized October 2G, 
1887. 
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NOBTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina Agricultural. Experiment Station. 

Location of station, Raleigh. Director, H. B. Battle, Ph.D. 
Organized by State March 12, 1877; reorganized ^ , 1887. 

OHIO. 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Location of station, Coltunbiis. Director, Charles E. Thorne. 
Organized by State April 35, 1883; reorganized April 3, 1888. 

OREGON. 

Oregon Experiment Station. 

Department of Oregon State Agricultural College. 

B, L, Arnold, A. M., President. 

Location of station, Corvallis. Director, E, Grimm, B. Sc. 
Organized March, 1888, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pennsylvania State College Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of tlie Pennsylvania State College. 

George W. Atherton, LL. D., President. 

Location of station, State College, Centre County^ Director, H. P. Armsby, Ph. D. 
Organized June 30, 1887. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Rhode Island State Agricultural School. 

Charles 0. Flagg, B, S., President Board of Managers. 

Location of station, Kingston. Director jK>ro <em., Charles O. Flagg, B. S. 
. Organized March 33, 1888. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of the University of South Carolina. 

John M. McBryde, Ph. D. , LL, D., President. 

Location of station, Columbia. Director, John M. McBryde, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Organized January, 1888; consolidated in March, 1888, with station established 
by State in September, 1887. 

TENNESSEE, 

Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dei:)artment of the University of Tennessee. 

Charles W, Dabney, jr., Ph.D., President. 

Location of station, Knoxville. Director, Charles W, Dabney, jr., Ph. D. 
Organized by trustees of the University June 8, 1883; reorganized, 1887, 
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TEXAS. 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

L, L. Mclnnis, M. A., Chairman of Faculty. 

Location of station, College Station. Director, F. A. Gulley, M. Sc. 
Organized January 35, 1888. 

VERMONT. 

Vermoot State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of University of Vermont. 

Matthew Henry Buckliam, D. D., President. 

Location of station, Burlington. Director, W. W. Cooke, M. A. 
Organized by State December, 1886. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Department of Virginia Agricultural and Mechaniciil College. 

L. L. Lomax, President. 

Location of station, Blacksburg. Director, William Ballard Preston. 
Organized in May, 1888. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia Experiment Station, 

Department of West Virginia University. 

E. M. Turner*, LL, D., President. 

Location of station, Morgantown. Director, John A.Myers, A. M, 
Organized , 1888. 

WISCONSIN. . 

Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin. 

Department of University of Wisconsin, 

T, G. Chamberlin, LL. D., President. 

Location of station, Madison. Director, W. A. Henry, B, Agr, 
Organized by State October 1, 1888; reorganized — — , 1888. 



LIST OF AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

. ALABAMA.. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Location, Aubxu-n. President, William Le Roy Broun,. M. A., LL. D. 
Organized by State March, 1872. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas Industrial University. 

Location, Fayetteville. President, Edward Hunter Murfee, A. M., LL, D. 
Organized by State March S7, 1871. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

College of Aqricultuee of the University of California. 

Location, Berkeley, President, Horace Davis, A, B, 
Dean, Irving Stringham, Ph. D, 
Organized by State March 23, 1868. 

COLORADO. 

State Agricultural College of Colorado, 

Location, Fort Collins. President, Charles L. Ingersoli, M. S, 
Organized by State March, 1877. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 

Location, New Haven. President, Thnothy Dsvight, D. D., LL. D. 
Director, George J. Biaish, LL. D. 
Organized in 1847; reorganized in 1860. 

Storks Agricultural Sckooi^ 

Location, Manfifiekh Principal, B. F. Koons, A. M., Ph. D. 
Organized by State in 1881. 

DAKOTA. • 

Dakota Agricultural College. 

Location, Brookings. President, Lewis McLouth, A. M., Ph.D. 
Organized by State? in 1884. 

DELAWARE. 
Delaware College. 

Location, Newark. President, Albert N.Raub, A. M., Ph. D. 
Organized by State in 1834; reorganized in 1851 and 1871. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida State agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Location, Lake City. President, F. L. Kern. 
Organized by State in 1884. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia State College of Agricui--ture and Mechanic Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Location, Athens. Chancellor, William E. Boggs, D. D. 
Organized in 1873. 

Southwest Georgia Agricultural College. 

Location, Cuthbert. President, Benjamin T. Hunter, A, M. 
Organized in 1879. 

NoRTPi Georgia Agricultural College. 

Location, Dahlonega. President, William S. Basinger, A. M. 
Organized in 1873. 

Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College. 

Location, MiUedgeville. President, D. H. Hill, LL. D. 
Organized in 1880. 

South Georgia Agricultural College. 

Location, Thomasville. President, G, M. Love joy. 
Organized in 1879, 
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ILLINOIS. 

College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

Location, Urbana. Regent, Selini H. Peabody, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Dean, George E. Morrow, A. M. 
Organized by State February, 1867. 

INDIANA 

The School of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Veterinary Science of 

Purdue University. 

Location, La Fayotte. President, James IL Smart, LL, D. 
Organized by State August 26, 1873. 

IOWA. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Location, Ames. President, W. I. Cluiniberlain, LL. D. 
Organized by State in 1858; opened for students October 21, 1868. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Location, Manhattan. President, George T. Faircliild, A. M, 
Organisied by State Marclx 3, 1863. 

KENTUCKY, 

Agricultural and Mj^chanical Collegi':: op Kentucky- 

Location, Lexington. President, James K. Patterson, Ph. D 
Organized by State in 1805; reorganized in 1880. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana State Universitv and Agricultural and Mecjeanical College. 

Location, Baton Uoiige. President, J, W. Nicholson, A. M. 
Organized by State April 7, 1873; reorganized January 3, 1877, 

KAINE. 

Maine State College op Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Location, Orono. President, Merritt 0. Fernald, A.M., Ph.D, 
Organized by State in 1805. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland Agricultural College. 

Location, Agricultural College, President, Henry E. Alvord, C. E, 
Organized by State in 1856. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MAft>SAOmJSF.TTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Location, Amlicrst, President, Henry H. Goodell, M. A. 
' Organized l)y State in 1863; opened for students in 1807. 

BussEY Institution of Haiward University. 

Location, Jamaica Plain. President, Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. 

Dean, F, H. Storer. , . 

Organized in 1870 by President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

Location, Agricultural College. President, Edwin Willits, LL. D. 
Organized by State February 12, 1855. 

MINNESOTA, 

College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, 

Location, St. Anthony Park. President, Cyrus Northrop, hh. D. 
Organized in 1868. 

State School of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, 

Location, St. Anthony Park. President, W. W, Pendergast. 
Organized by Board of Regents in 1888. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi. 

Location, Agricultural College. President, S. D, Lee. 
Organized by State October, 1880. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Location, Rodney, President, John H. Burrus, M.A, 
Organized by State in 1871; reorganized in 1878. 

MISSOURI. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of the University op Missouri. 

Location, Columbia. Dean, J. W, Sanborn, B. S, 
Organized by State in 1870. 

NEBRASKA. 

Industrial College op the University of Nebraska, 

Location, Lincoln. Chancellor, Irving Jv Manatt, Ph. D. , LL. D. 
Dean, Charles E. Bessey, Ph.D. 

Organized by State February .15, 1869; opened for students September 7, 1871. 

NEVADA. 

School of Agrtoulture of the Nevada State University, 

Location, Reno. President, LeRoy D. Brown, A.M., Ph. D. 
Organized by State in 1887. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, in con- 
nection' with Dartmouth College. 

Location, Hanover. President, Samuel C. Bartlett, D, D., LL. D. 
Dean, Charles H. Pettee, A. M. , C. E. 
Organized by State in 1866. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Rutgers Scientific School op Rutgers College. 

Location, New Brunswick. President, Merrill Edward Gates, Ph. D., LL. D,,' 
L, H,D. 

Made State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts April 4, 1864, 
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NEW YORK. 

College of Agriculture of Cornell University. 

Location, Ithaca. President, Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D, 

University organized by State April 27, 1865, 

College organized by trustees of University, June 30, 1888. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts of the University of 

North Carolina, 

Location, Chapel Hill, President, Kemp P. Battle, LL, D. 
Organized , 

OHIO, 

Ohio State University. 

Location, Columbus. President, William H, Scott, LL.D, 
Organized by State September 17, 1873. 

OREGON. 

Oregon State Agricultural College. 

Location, Corvallis, President, B,L. Arnold, A.M. 
Organized . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Location, State College. President, George W, Athertou, LL. D, 
Organized in 1859; reorganized in 18G3 and 1874. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Agricultural and Scientific Department of Brown University. 

Location, Providence. President, E. G. Robinson, D. D., LL. D, 

Organized . 

Rhode Island State Agricultural School. 

liOcation, Kingston, President of Board of Managers, Charles O. Flagg, B. S. 
Organized in 1888. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the University of South 

Carolina. 

Location, Columbia. President, John M. McBryde, Ph. D. , LL. D. 
Organized in 1879. 

Claflin University, College op Agriculture and Mechanics' Institute. 

Location, Orangeburg, President, L. M. Dunton, D. D. 
Organized March 13, 1872. 

TENNESSEE. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College op the University of Ten- 
nessee, 

Location, Knoxville. President, Charles W. Dabney, jr,, Ph. D, 
Dean, Thomas W. Jordan, A. M. 
Orgaj^ized in 1869^ 
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TEXAS, ' 

AaBICULTURAL AN3> MECHANICAL OOIiLEGE OF TEXAS, 

Location, College Station, Chairman of College Faculty, Lewis L. Mclnnis, LL* D. . 
Organized April 17, 1871, 

VERMONT. 

University oe Vermont and State Agricultural College. 

Location, Burlington. President, Matthew H, Buckham, D. D, 
College organized November 9, 1865. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Location, Blacksburg, President, L» L, Lomax. 
Organized in 1872. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Location, Hampton. President, S. C. Armstrong. 

Organized by American Missionary Society April^ 1808 ; reorganized under charter 
from State Juno, 1870. 

WEST VIRGINIA. • 

West Virginia University. 
Location, Morgantown. President, E.M.Turner, LL. D. 

Organized Febmary S, 1867. . ' 

WISCONSIN. 

Departmiiint OP Agriculture of the University oe Wisconsin, 

Location, Madison, President, T.C.Chainberlin, LL.D. 
University organized in 1848. 



REPORT OF THE MICROSGOPl^T. 



Sir: I have the honor to suhmit herewith my seventeent}i anmial 
report. 

jDiiring the -psust year a large portion of the time of my Division 
has been ^iven to the preparation of exhibits for the expositions at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Paris, France. Very superior collections of 
fibers, foreign and domestic, have been made, and a Lo-rge corre- 
spondence-has been carried on .relating to fibers and to the latest 
methods of preparing them for general x>'i-irposes. Four samples of 
flax, consisting of a sample each of French (Courtrai), $380 per ton; 
Dutch (Holland), $325 per ton; Irish, $375 per ton, and Russian, 1200 
per ton, have been received, each having interesting distinctivG char- 
acteristics. 

The adulteration of food-stuffs, principally of condiments, has re- 
ceived special attention, and samples from various quarters have 
been, examined, and, in many cases, adulterations detected. 

Ill making inicposcopic investigations of condiments, such as pep- 
pers j mustards, cloves, allspice, and cinnamon, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the peculiarities of their cell-structure, I find it neces- 
sary to soften the berry or roots, as the case may be, in -water for a 
period of about twenty-four hours, so that they may be cut in sec- 
tions sufficiently thin and of various grades of tliioknoss, at various 
angles, without' which the ijliysic-al and structural characteristics of 
the' cells of the respective layers could not be observed by the aid of 
the microsooi)e. For tliis purpose tlie respe(itive layers should be 
viewed by plain and polarissed light. For example, on subjecting 
the epidermal layer of white mustard seed to polarized light I have 
discovered that every cell composing it is not only a polarizing body, 
but each of these cel'is very unexpeetodly shows a well-defined cross, 
resembling the appearance of starch in some respects, a feature, I 
believe, not heretofore observed; but for this discovery such bodies 
might be mistaken for an adulterant, since the condiment mustard 
is wholly destitute of starch, oil taking its place, a fact acknowl- 
edged by all experts. , 

Plates I, II, III, IV, V, and VI represent sections of the condiments 
under consideration. , , „ \ i • 

Ground olive-stones and cocoa-nut shells, said to bo largely used m 
adu.lterating some condiments, are composed mostly of a class of 
cells known as selerenchyma cells. When powdered these sub- 
stances resemble white pepper so closely that only by the vise of the 
microscope can their presonco bo detected when oombinod with 
pepper black or whitel These substances have neither taste -nor 
smell Powdered olive-stones and cocoa-nut shells may bo purchased 
cheaply in large quantities. The-poorer classes, who generally buy 
the lowest-priced articles, are the greatest sufferers, since they pay 
a hio-h price for these worthless adulterants. Stringent legislation 
° 559 
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is riBq-aired to prevent their use. One of the largest olive-growers 
of Calif oraia, with whom I have had correspondence on the sub ject^ 
informs me that olive-stones are collected and sold for tiie purpose 
of adulterating aondiments. 

In making these investigations I have held it to be of the first im- 
portance to photograph the sections of the condiments, and, by 

I means of the^camera lucida, make exact drawings of such parts as 
are necessary. My next step is to reduce the condiment to powder 
and obsei-ve its appearance under high and low powers of the micro- 

. scope, comparing it with the sample bought in open market. Such 
comparisons reveal a marked difference in some of the samples pur- 
chased. Many observations are made in order to ascertain whether 
more than one adulterant is used and whether a foreign substance 
observed is present by accident, or in such quantity as to prove its 
fraudulent oharacter. For legislative or judicial purposes it is not 
of so much importance to ascertain what precise adulterant is used, 
provided it be harmless, as it is to ascertain how much is used, as 
this determines whether the materi-al has been added with fraudu- 
lent intent. Experts allow but 1 per cent, for accidental adultera- 
tion, 

BLACK PEPPER. 

Plate I, Fig, 1 represents a longitudinal section of a berry of black 
pepper. Fig. 2 represents its starch cells, most of which contain 
starch granules. Thev are best observed by treatment with weak 
solutions of dilute sulphuric acid and iodine, which stains them blue. 
Fig. 3 represents oil cells. The iodine mixture, although staining 
the starch cells and granules blue, has the property of coloring the 
oil cells yellow, and a narrow band within the cortical layer becomes 
of a reddish color. The dark cortical layer is not affected materially 
by the staining liuid. This layer is composed largely of sclerenchyma 
or ^'stone '' cells; these exhibit under polarized light, with or without 
selenite, the prisniatic colors. In the dark-brown cortical layer, 
when cut sufficiently thin to be semi-transparent, numerous spicules 
are observed of a composition similar to, if not identical with, that 
of the sclerenchyma cells, and like them polarizing. Were not these 
spicules particularized, their presence in pure ground pepper might 
be mistaken for a new adulterani I am not aware that tliese 
spicules have been observed hitherto.* They are best seen with 
powers of about 500 diameters. Fig. 4 represents the appear- 
ance of pure groimd black pepper in which these spicules singly and 
combined appear as well as starch cells, oil cells, and fragments of 
the dark-brown corticaL layer, the latter showing the presence of 
polarizing" stouB ^' cells common to all cortical substances, differing, 
however, in size and form in different substances. Fig, 5 exhibits 
the appearance of adulterated ground black pepper. The large yel- 
low bodies in the center represent the adulterants commonly used 
in white and black pepper, consisting in this instance of the scleren- 
chyma cells of olive-stone powder. A represents groups of the scler- 
enchyma cells seen in groimd cocoa-nut shells, mentioned above as 
one of the adulterants used in this condiment. The cells of the 
inner surf ace of the cocoa-nut shell are light colored and spindle- 
shaped, while those of the body of the shell are dark colored, yel- 
lowish brown or yellow tinged with brown. B represeints individual 
cells of powdered olive-stone. These cells measure about one-thpu- 
sandth of inch in diameter. . ^ , 
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WHITE PEPPER. 

^vT^^J*^ pepper is made from the black-pepper berry. It is said 
tJiat tJie pepper berries are softened in water and siibjected^ to fric- 
tion to remove the cortical layer, which is very thin. When dry 
they are gromid to a fine powder. The interior of the berry con- 
sists, as has been shown, mostly of oil cells, starch cells, and very 
minute starch granules. Small portions of the dark cortical layer, 
however, are frequently observed in reasonably pure white pepper. 
It is reported that the black washings of the berry are by some deal- 
ers carefully dried, ground, and mixed with ground black pepper. 
Pepper experts may be able to detect this adulteration with the 
naked eye, owing to the unusual amount of black color thus added. 
Pure black pepper is ne<?essarily of a much lighter color than a 
pepper with which the ground dark hulls have been mixed. In the 
case of white pepper adulterated with the powder of olive-stones, 
detection is not so easy, since to the naked eye there is a very close 
resemblance between the genuine article and the adulterant. It is 
observed that the introduction of the powder of olive-stones greatly 
diminishes the odor of both white and bljick pepper if used in large 
quantities; and since the powder of olive-stones has a greater spe- 
cific gi*avity than the powder of ground black pepper, the latter, by 
measurement, would occupy more si>ace than the former, weight for 
weight, though I am not aware that their relative weight to meas- 
urement has been exactly determined. The structural forms of the 
pepper berry are very varied, beautif ul, and well defined. The mi- 
croscopic test is considered by all European authorities on the subject 
of food adulteration the most reliable. 

WHITE MUSTARD SEED. 

The structural character of white mustard seed is very varied and 
interesting, but differs materially in its cell-arrangement from that 
of the black-pepper berry. Plate II, Fig, 1, represents the natural 
size of the seed. If steeped in cold water for a period of about thirty- 
six hours at a temperature of 75"" Fahr., the external surface of the 
seed becomes highly glutinous. If a portion of this glutinous sub- 
stance is removed and viewed in the usual way under powers of about 
250 diameters it appears cellular, and consists in fact of the epi- 
dermal tissue and a gum. 

The cellular structure of the epidermis has been described by Has* 
sal in his volume on Food Adulterations, but he seems not to have 
observed the fact that each cell when subjected to polarized light 
exhibits a cross already alluded to. This tissue is quite transparent. 
Its form is represented by Fig- 3, Plate II. 

In the center of each cell, according to Ha^isal, there is a tube which 
communicates with the underlying layer of cells, a represents a 
more highly magnified view of the so-called tubes. Proceeding from 
each of these, ajppear, as shown in Fig. 3, thread-like filaments of 
great length. Hassal s drawings fail to show these. I think it prob- 
able from the extraordinary length and fineness of these filaments 
that they consist simply of the gummy substance of the epidermal 
layer, I find these filaments soluble in nitric acid, while the cellular 
tissue is not injured by its application. Fig. 4, at first sight, seems to 
consist of two layers, but on subjecting it to slight pressure between 
two pieces of glass the surface becomes flat. If Fig. 4 really con- 
sists of two layers^ Fig, 5 represents the under layer, and below it is 
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found a layer of cells as in Fig. G, a layer not described by HassaL 
Fig* 7 represents a cellular layer^ composed for the most part of oil 
ceils. Under high powers they seem to contain very minute starch 
granules, but, as Hassal has stated, are not stained by a solution of 
sulphuric acid and iodine, I find that under the action of this solu- 
tion the cells appear quickly filled with large globules of oil; the sul- 
phuric acid causing a union of the minute oil globules. 

Under powers of 500 diameters the oil globules are well defined as 
seen in Fig. 8, Within these globules are to be observed very mi- 
nute granules no larger than those observed in the red blood-corpus- 
cles of the human body. Within this layer of oil cells the plantlet 
is embedded (see 2, Fig. 9), b represents the forms of the spiral ' 
vessels observed. If the lobes of the plj^intlet (2) were folded one 
upon the other it would appear as found in the seed. Fig. 10 repre- 
sents the appearance of pure ground mustard imder the microscope. 
Fig. 11 represents polarizing bodies as seen by polarized light and 
blue selenite. From the fact tliat starch granules have never been 
observed in pure ground mustard nor in dissections of the seed, it 
follows that if any description of starch is foimd in the inuatard of 
commerce it must be an adulteration. I have a sample of mustard, 
entirely free from starch or other adulteration, procured from a dealer 
in drugs of this city. lam informed by a Washington merchant 
that he can obtain perfectly pure mustard from those who make 
it their business to grind condiments by simply paying the price 
demanded for it; but tlie poor demand cheaj) goo<^8, hence gen- 
erally two and sometimes tliree qualities of condiments are on the 
market, th^. highest-priced being really the cheapest article. 

Pure, best English mustard is sold' by druggists at 50 cents per 
pound, retail If adulterated with 50 per cent, of flour, worth 5 cents 
per pound, and sold at the same price, it is itiajufest that the poor' 
pay for flour used as an adulterant in this condiment at the rate of 
50 cents per poiuid. 

BLACK MUSTAKD SEED. 

Plate III represents a dissection of black mustard seed. Fig. 1 is 
a general view of tlio seed as sold. Fig. 2, tlie epidermal Liyer, " Fi^^. 
3, the second layer. Fig. 4, tliird layer. Fig. 5, a Injev of cells simi- 
lar to 4hat discovered in white mustard seed (see Fig. 6, Plate II). 
This layer is also found over and in contact with the • oil colls (Fig. 
6). By the use of sulphuric acid applied to the surface of the oil 
cells, minute globules of oil, scarcely observable, even by high 
powers, combine one with another, forming large globules^ some of 
them large enough to fill the entire cell Fig. 7 represents pure 
ground black mustard seed. Fig. 8 rex)resents the same adixlterated, 
showing the presence of' starch, which is not tWnd in pure black * 
mustard. 

CLOVES. 

Plate IV, Fig.l, represents a section of cloves, through the ovules, 
or rather through a point where the ovules would be in the mature 
seed, I am informed, on good authority, that cloves are the unripe 
buds of the plants and that it has been found necessary to pluck the 
buds in the unripe state for commercial reasons, On subjecting a 
very thin section of cloves to polarized light it is found to be very 
full of stone" cells. Longitudinal sections of clove buds are very 
niuch longer in j^roportion to their diameter tham sections of the 
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pepper "berry. Fig. 3 represents tliexr general appearance under po- 
larised, light and'selenite. In this case the sclerenchyma cells are 
magnified about 225 diameters. The section itself is represented 
under very low powers. 

ALLSPICE. 

Plate V, Fig. 1, represents a sectional view of a berry of allspice, 
natural size^ as seen when cut through, its center showing its ovules, 
ITig. 2 represents a -highly magnified view of the same, transferred 
from a piiotograi)h of a thin section, showing the ovules or seed 
proper. The blue portion of the section represents the starch in the 
ovtile, the brown cellular portion, the nitrogenous matter, the outer 
or dcherous portion, the shell, husk, or cortex studded with stone" 
or sclerenchyma cells.. Figs. 3 and 4 represent the aj^pearance of 
pure ground allspice. 

CINNAMON, 

Plate V represents the structural character of cinnamon. Under 
polarized light it appears a beautiful object. Fig. 1 represents large 
tubular cells, spiral ducts, etc. Fig. 2 represents a longitudinal sec- 
tion of the bark, consisting largely of stone" cells. Fig. 3, a cross- 
section view of the tubular cells, spiral ducts, etc. These spindle- 
shaped cells are highly polarizing bodies. Fig. 1- represents individual 
sclerenchyma cell's which contain starcli x 500. 

COLOR-REACTIONS OF FATS AND OILS, AND FLUORESCENCE, 

Platte VII, Figs. 1 to 10, inclusive, represents the color -reaotious of 
fats and oils produced by treatment Avith a solution of dilute sulphuric 
acid, specific gravity 1.705. Chemically-pure sulphuric acid, com- , 
bined m the proportion of 90 parts of the acid to 30 parts of distilled 
water, will give nearly the above specific gravity. If about 100 
grains of this solution at To"* F. (33.80'' C.) is combined with 400 
grains of any of the fats or oils, and mixed quickly and intimately 
in a porpelain vessel, a color-reaction takes 'place. To observe further 
results of the treatment with the acid solution, pour the mixture into 
a test-tube, wlien further changes are obtained. The dilute acid 
falls to the bottom of tlie tube, together with certain products of the 
treated fat; the undissolved fat floats on top. Under these circum- 
stances the phenomenon of fluorescence referred to in a former report 
becomes apparent in such oils and fats as are known to i)6ssess tliis 
property. For further particulars on this subject see pages and 
633, U. 'S. Agricultural Report, 1887. 

Fig, 1 represents palmitic acid under the color-reaction test as de- 
scribed above. Fig. 2 represents palmitin treated in like manner. 
Fig, 3 represents the color-reaction of stearic acid, Fig. 4, commer- 
cial stearnie. Fig. 5, oleic acid,^ The fluorescence in this case isbest 
observed by holding'the test-tube in a side light slightly in the shade 
and against a dark background. If held towards the light i<> wdl 
appear of an amber color. Fig. (> represents the color-reaction test 
applied to Benne oil. Figs. 7, 8, 0, and 10 represent olive oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, and ^^*oleo,'' respectively, treated in like manner. 

Plate VIIL Beef-fat dripping, similarly treated, gives, at first, the 
reaction represented in Fig. 1, changing as seen in Fig. 3, and after 
the lapse of several days appears as seen in Fig. 3. The fat of the 
domestic cat turns first to a well-defined lilac color, then darker, and 
ultimately to a Vandyke brcjwn.^ „^ 

"""^ixcenmking th with oleic acid, I find witii a purer sample 

there is but a very slight fluorescence. 
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The fat of the wild-cat gives a similar reaction (see Figs. 9 and 10). 
The fat of the deer passes through three stages, represented in Figs. 
6, 7, and 8. 

Plate IX represents the color-reactions of "butter under the sul- «■ 
phuric-acid test. At first, butter assumes a pinkish tint under this 
treatment, quickly turning to yellow (see Figs. 1 and 2), and again 
changing as represented in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. Some grades of pure 
butter, free from any added coloring matter, change first to green, 
then quickly to lilac, especially if old butters (see Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9^ 
and 10). 

These results of my experiments on the color-reactions of fats are, 
so far as I am aware, entirely new, and will serve a good purpose 
hereafter as another method of testing the purity of oils and fats. 
The nature of the fluorescent compounds produced, s6en in the lower 
portion of the test-txibes, has not yet been chemically^ examined. It 
should be understood that in such experiments the oils or fats used, 
should be fresh. 



A NEW POCKET POLARISOOPE. 
(Oleomargarisoope.) 

In the course of my experience as an expert witness in prosecu- 
tions for violations of the butter laws of the District of Columbia I 
found it desirable to have a simpler form of microscopic or polari- 
scopic combination than the cumbrous stand with polariscope m gen- 
. era! use, since all the parties interested, judge, jury, and attorneys, 
desired to see for themselves the crystalline forms of the fatty com- 
pounds known as oleomargarine. To this end I constructed the 
instrument illustrated in the accompanying plate. 

Fig. 1 represents the general appearance of the pocket polariscope 
when not in use. 

Fig. 3 re^Jresents a sectional drawing showing its interior arrange- 
ment. 

(a) Eye-piece such as is ordinarily used. 

(6) Objective one-half inch, of the usual construction. 

(m) Analyzer, or Nicol prism. 

{n) Polarizer, firmly secured in tube (c), which may be rotated as 
desired, thereby changing the prismatic colors. 

(d) Two disks of thin plate-glass, between which a small portion • 
of butter or oleomargarine is placed, secured in position by rmg (/). 

(e) Disk of selenite, held in position by ring (g). 

(h) Lens, for the double purpose of illuminating the polarizer and 
iprotecting it from dust. A lens is also placed over the polarizer (n), 
which concentrates the li^t on the butter or other fat to be ex- 
amined. " ' . . . 

It will be seen from the drawing that the ob3ective is readily fo- 
cused by means of the draw-tube {i}. Hold the object up to a strong 
light; if the butter is pure, and free from adulteration, an even green, 
or red color, only, will be observed, depending upon the character 
of the selenite used. If oleo" or lard is used> a fine display of pris- 
matic colors will be observed. 

Thomas Taylor, 
Hon. Norman J. CoLMAN, , MicroscopisL 

Commissioner. 
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REPORT OF THE POMOLOGIST. 



Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report for the year 
1888: 

The fruit crop of the United States for this year is the largest ever 
roduced, there being scarcely a section of the country that has not 
eon well supplied with the fruits usually grown there. The work 
of the Division of Pomology has continued to increase, and the inter- 
est manifested by the fruit-growers of the country is of a very encour- 
aging nature. There are now on record in my office over eight thou- 
sand correspondents who have responded to the questions asked them. 
These and all others who have expressed a desire to receive the 
annual or special reports of this Division have been promptly sup- 
plied with them. 

The volume of correspondence has increased to such a degree that 
it is only by tbe most vigorous exertion that the ofFice force has been 
able to answer it. This is a pleasant although arduous duty, and I 
sincerely hope that our ability to respond may keep pace with the 
increasing demands. 

FRUITS EXAMINED. 

• Within the last year the number of specimens sent for identifica- 
tion and study has' greatly increased. Fully 10,000 specimens have 
been received and many of them quite rare and of special interest. 
In nearly all cases where the true names were desired by the party 
sending I have been able to give them. The exi)erience of this office 
proves beyond quOvStion that there is, even in the oldest-settled parts 
of the countr j'^, a considerable degree of ignorance of the names of 
standard varieties of fruits. It is chiefly through such ignorance 
that local names are given to old varieties, thus multifjlying synonyms 
and creating coivfusion in nomenclature and working barm to the 
practical grower and especially to tlie beginners. To remedy this 
evil so far as may be, is one of my constant efforts, and I am happy 
to say tliat progress is being made in tliat direction. To this end I 
wish* to hereby call the attention of all who may share such a desire 
to the fact, that I have constantly on hand boxes made especially for 
transporting specimens of fruits by mail, and franks to use in return- 
ing them to this office, whicli will be sent to any desiring to avail 
themselves of the privilege. Printed directions for packing and 
sending will also be sent. 

CABINET OF RECORDS. 

There have been made and placed in the archives of this Division 
over three hundred drawings and water *color paintings of fruits, 
whichy together with carefully-prepared written descriptions, are a 
AG 88 3G 565 
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permanent record. Tins cabinet is not only of scientific interest to 
pomology, but also of practical value to the industry it represents. 
The services of a shillfu.1 artist are thus made available for prepar- 
ing the n.ecessary original copies for illustrating the reports of the 
Division, as may be seen herewith, as well as of assistance in com- 
parative study and permanent record. 

OFFICIAL VISITS. 

In eompliancG with the orders of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
dui'ing a part of the months of January and February I visited the 
State of California for the purpose of attending the meetings of the 
x^merican Horticultural Society held there during that time, and to 
make such investigations of a pomological nakire as I might see 
proper. 

Two meetings of this society were held, one at San Josd, in the 
famous Santa Clara Valley, and the other at Riverside, in the south- 
ern part of the State, and where tlie orange is grown to its greatest 
perfection. Almost the entire State was traveled over during the 
visit, but at that time of year it was only possible to see the citrus 
fruits and olive in bearing. 

To one who has never there seen the great stretches of vineyard 
and orchard it would be a surprise, even after reading variouB ac- 
counts of them. 

The greater part of these plantations are on the level surfaces of 
vast plains and. not upon slopes as I had suioposed. 

One very noticeable feature was the thorough cultivation. I think 
that on an average the weeds found on 10 acres of California orchard 
or vineyard could be carried under one arm, and the ground seemed 
to have been stirre<i in the most effectual manner. The soil is usually 
a loose sandy loam of a brownish color. Another thing that surt 
prised the Eastern orchardists was the severe annual pruning prac- 
ticed upon the peacli, pear, plum, and cherry. The growth is re- 
markably strong on the Pacific coast, and all growers there agree 
that it is essential to cut back heavily every winter. This they 
claimed is for two reasons, viz, to prevent overbearing, and to keep 
the trees stocky for convenience in' cultivating tliem and gathering 
the fruit. The climatic conditions are so peculiar there that I am 
not sure that the same method of pruning would be suitable east of 
the Rocky Mountains; but I think "a lesson in thorough and perpet- 
ual cultivation is plainly taught. If the same attention was be- 
stowed, in this regard in the Eastern and Central States I have no 
doubt that much better fruit would be grown. It has been my opin- 
ion for years past that the true theory of orchard culture is to stir 
the entire surface of the soil frequently but not deeply (say 3 inches) 
during every year so long as the orchard lives. If this treatment 
is varied by seeding to clover for a year or two no evil may result, 
but in no case shoiud small grain be sown. 

During the fall an official visit was made to southwestern Missouri 
and nortliwestern Arkansas. This region seems peculiarly adapted 
to tlie growth of many of our leading fruits. The elevation above 
the sea-level is much greater than for hundreds 'of miles in any di- 
rection, making a cooler climate in summer than might be supposed 
for that latitude, and producing winter apples of good keeping qual- 
ities. The lay of the land is quite mountainous in places, but there 
is an abundance of undulating and level land upon which to plant 
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large orcliards. The size, color, and flavor of the apples grown there 
are very superior. The peach seems to be at home also^ and more 
luscious peaches I have never tasted than grew there. The peach 
crop rarely fails south of Springfield; Mo., west of the center of the 
State and east of Indian Territory. The i^ear also does well there, 
but blight is sometimes seen. 

Small fruits of all kinds flourish in the rich soils. More thrifty 
fields of raspberry and blackberry I never saw than on the Olden 
Fruit Farm m Howell County, Mo. , This is one of the most promis- 
ing large fruit fa^ms in the Central States, About 4,000 acres are in 
this tract, which is covered with oak timber, except about 1,000 acres, 
which have been cleared and planted principally to the peach and 
apple. This enterprise is already paying, aJthough only four years 
have elapsed since the first clearing of the native growth and or- 
chard planting began. Last year the gross receipts were over $9,000, 
and mostly from the sale of the first crop of peaches on the oldest 
trees. ISTo disease and very few borers have to bo contended with in 
peach culture there. 

The grape grows and bears well, but so far it has not been consid- 
ered as profitable as the orchard fruits. 

To those desiring to move to a country of mild winters, and sum- 
mers not too warm, and engago in fruitgrowing, I know of no better 
place in the Central States. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN FOKEIGN (X)IJNTK1E8. 

Prof. J, B. Steere, of Ann Arbor, Mic^li.j having deteiTOined to 
Tisit the Philii)i)inc Islands for 8ci.(^utifi(j investigations, I arranged 
with him to secure for this Department su(*h seeds and plants as he 
miglit think valtiable for trial, in tlio more tropical parts of this 
country. He forwarded 8e(3ds of several Bpecies of Anona and of the 
best varieties of the mango found tliore; Imt I am sorry to say that 
the latter were fos I had fea.re<l they would be) entirely dead upon 
arrival here. laMits of six va.riet:ie8 oi: the l)anaTia (^ame through iij 
good order. The above were at once sent to southern Florida for 
trial, ; ^ 

In connection with tins it may be of interest to give a part of Pro- 
fessor Steere^s letter to ine, written wliile there: 

The nativt^s seeiii to have iiuule no jvttempts at improving the fruits that have 
fallen into their hands, and tlio Bpanisli, their masters, have made as little, so that 
any excellence in the fmitB of the country, or, in fact, any other products, will de- 
pend on the natural ohanu^ter of tlio country or on that; of the original mtroductions, 
if they are hitroduced kindn. ITnfoj-iunatety the citrus fruits, oif which you spoke 
more ospeoially, ai'e one of tlie least cultivatech and rather poor in quality. The 
oranges appear to have been introduced from China^ and have gained: nothihg in 
transportation; a Joose-Bkinned small one is cultivated about Ilo Ilo of good quality * 
Lernons are of poor^uality but of large size. Limes are good, l)ut tlie pomelo is not 
equal to that of China, On the othcT hand^ the bananas are of many mrieties and 
of most excellent <[Ua]ity. Tliam islands would seem to be one of tlie tKrighial hab- 
itats of Mnsa. TluM'e are at least three wild species,,! believe. One of these is the 
abaca.o," wliich is svow cultivated on the islands for the product, Manila hemp, and 
seems to ha.vebeen in use from time immemorial by the people as a material for 
clothing, fishing nets, etc. It rarely fruits, and loves a cool, moist climate best; the 
firiest Bpecimenjij 1 saw wert> at a height of 2,oO() feet, in the island of Negros, and with 
the thermomett^ marking 67" F. at night. The fruit is said to lie full of seeds, like 
that of the other wild species^ TJiere is a second wild kind abundant in tliese central 
islaaicls called " pacol" by the natives; its fiber is also used as a textile, and is finer 
but weaker than abacao; its fruits are gi-eenish-yellow, angled or ribbed like the 
banana sold in the horne (American) markets, and what pulp there fe is swe^t and 
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high flavored, but full of black seeds a little larger than apple seeds. The plaiit 
grows to a height of 12 to 15 feet, and is found in large numbers, sometimes occu- 
pying several acres to the exclusion of everything else» The fruit is eaten by birds 
and monkeys, and the natives also use it. At the south, in Mindanao, there is a third 
species with smaller and smooth yellow fruits, but also full of seeda The cultivated 
varieties are very many, perhaps fifteen or twenty, and many of them are much 
finer than anything I ever saw in South America. I should think several of th§m 
would be very suitable for transportation and would be a fine addition to the fruits 
sold in our m arkets, but whether fitted for any part of the United States I do not 
know. I shall return in August or September, and might bring along plants of all 
the better varieties obtainable, if you thought it desirable. 

The mangoes of the islands are of several (about three) varieties, and of excellent 
quality. Ilere in the central Philippines the trees are large and of great beauty, 
spreading, and the branches reaching the ground on every side, forming great maaseis 
of dark gTeen, which are landmarks, as they can be distinguished from all the other 
vegetation. The trees have an irregular way of shedding their leaves which is curi- 
ous—shedding them on one side or one branch at a time, and the fruiting of the tree 
is determined by this. 

Cocoa-nuts aie here of great excellence and a great number of varieties, but of 
course woiild be of no use to you. 

I found at Tamboanga Mindanao, a fruit— one of tlie custard-apples— of very ex- 
cellent quality, resemming the cherimoya of Peru in shape, flavor, and seeds j but 
reddish in color; it is probably, I should think, a South American introduction; 
perhaps changed by tlie conditions found here, I have preserved seieds of it. 

The guava of South America has been imported here and has run wild in great, 
quantities in waste places, but has not been improved by the change. 

The durion exists at Tamboanga, but did not fruit this year, so that I had no op- 
portunity to test its quality. 

The Spanish priests have introduced the grape, and one sees vines frequently about 
their houses, but it leads a sorry existence, and I have not yet seen it fruiting. 

Thenanca or jack-fruit, I believe, grows abundantly and of enormous size, but 
as elsewhere is coarse and unfitted for our taste. 

Water-melons and musk-melons are practically unknown. 

I shall be coming back at a time that will allow of bringing living plants with me, 
and if there is anything needed in your Division of the Department, or any other, 
which I can obtain, I shall be glad to undertake to bring it. 

A number of frait seeds have also been received and distributed 
from Japan, the East Indies, and South America. 

Plants of fif ty^ varieties of the best English gooseberries were im- 
ported and distributed in Oregon and Washington Territory. They 
are reported as gi^owing thriftily^ and it is expected that they will 
succeed there quite as well as in England, 

OUR WILD FRUITS. 

The wild fruits of the United States are certainly of such great 
value that every possible means should be employed to thoroughly 
investigate them m their natural localities, and introduce to culti- 
vation such as are likely to prove of value to the practical pomolo- 
gist, or the scientific expermienter. Many of the most valuable 
fruits now cultivated in America are entirely of native origin. 
There are very few varieties of the grape planted and successfully 
grown in the vineyards east of California and New Mexico that are 
not direct descendants of the wild species of our forests and thickets- 
And yet the natural field as regards this fruit alone has been as yet 
but poorly explored. 

The Concord is but one remove from the wild VUis lahrusca as 
found in the wooxis of Massachusetts, The people of the United 
States will never fully appreciate the value of the labors of Mr, Bull 
in originating this variety; for they not only resulted in placing this 
delicious grape on the tables of the rich and poor alike, at a small 
price, but the Catawba^ the Delaware, and all other grapes pre- 
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^ously grown and sold for more than tte poor could pay, were 
thereby lowered in price, and a stimnlns created in grape culture 
which will never cease to be a ble>ssing to our people. Norton's Vir- 
ginia is a wild seedling of F. c^sUvalis that stands to-day as one of 
the nearest proof against the dreadful fungus diseases, and unsur- 
passed as a wine grape by either foreign or native varieties. The 
Clinton, which is a pure seedling of the wild F. riparia (a species 
that has the widest natural range of territory of any of the genus), 
has proven so well able to resist the attacks of the dreaded phylloxera 
upon the root, that French vineyardists have bought millions of the 
plants and cuttings upon which to graft their more delicate vari- 
eties. 

As yet the wild grapes of America have but barely begun to be 
utilized. ^ In my last annual report I said that the investigation of 
this subject by this Division had been taken up, and I have now to 
report that the results of the work of the year 1888 have been of 
the most interesting character, A monograph of the genus Vitis 
is being prepared for publication by the Division with the assistance 
of Mr, T, Y, Munson, of Texas, as a special agent, and a consider- 
able part of the work is already done. As the field-work, the prep- 
aration of the original colored illustrations, and the literary part 
also progressed, it became evident that we would need all of another 
year to complete it. The number of species known to be native in 
America has increased from twenty-two to twenty-six within the 
last year as a result of our field-work, and present indications are 
that more may yet be found. Some varieties lately discovered have 
. such good qualities that they will be of special value to our vine- 
yardists even without the improvement that cultivation will imme- 
diately bring about; as the basis of varieties that may and will be 
produced by hybridization they are certain to be oi the highest 
value. 

The patience of many correspondents is bespoken with this work; 
for the yalue of accuracy and completeness, as near as may be 
reached, is too great to be Jeopardized by hurry and premature pub- 
lication. 

But the grape is by no means the only wild fruit that deserves at- 
tention, or that is receiving it. The wild plums are fast becoming 
a popular orchard fruit, not that they are as good in quality of fruit 
as the European varieties, but their comparative ability to resist 
insect attacks gives them a great advantage. If it were not for 
our native species, our markets and our tables would rarely be 
supplied with plums, except in a few favored localities. As it is, 
there need not be a farmer or owner of a village lot who may not 
have an abundance of this fruit by taking quite ordinary pains to 
produce it. The varieties differ sufl&ciently in time of ripening to 
cover a period of fully two months. 

There are but few of the small fruits commonly grown in the 
United States that are not the product of her native flora^ improved 
by the skill of her citizens, of wildlings selected directly from the 
hand of nature. 

It is my purpose to expend all the time and money that can be 
justly devoted to such work in field investigations with a view to 
determining the territory occupied by each species, their botanical 
relationships and variations, and to discover and preserve for culture 
and scientific experiment such as may be likely to prove worthy- 
There is no doubt that every year many chance seedlings of wild 
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origin disappear before the ax and fire of the settler. Such cases 
have been reported to this office, and others have been frequently 
brought to public notice. 

PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Tliis Department having, by act of Congress, been directed to 
prejjare an exhibit for the "Paris Exposition during 1889, it became 
my duty to attend to that part of it relative to tHe fruit industry. 
This work is but pai^tially "begun, but it is expected to secure an ex- 
hibit of dried, canned^ and preserved fruits that shall be a credit 
to the country. 

THE APi^LE. 

The year 1888 will be remembered as a remarkable one for an 
abundant aj)ple crop in all the States where that fruit is grown. In 
some places good winter apples would only bring the grower about 
10 cents per bushel, and many thousands of bushels were allowed to 
rot in the orchard beeause of no market demand. In Ohio and some 
of the neighboring States where last year there was almost no crop, 
this year there has been an abundant one and of excellent quality. 
In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, northern New England, and parts 
of Iowa and Nebraska where the apple is grown with difficulty, there 
has not been so much failure reported this year as usual. During 
the past year there have been received at this office about fifty vari- 
eties of Russian apples, principally from Iowa. Their season of 
ripening began about August 1, and with very few exceptions ended 
with September. Tlieir perishable character was very noticeable 
upon the table here beside the ordinary summer apples of the coun- 
try, and the opportunity for testing them together was very good. 
Their flavor, I am soi-ry to say, with one or two exceptions, was very 
poor, and insipid or sour and astringent. In appearance they were 
generally quite handsome, and some were exceedingly so, but not in 
this regard superior to our old varieties. In size they averaged 
rather smalh I give in this report accurate descriptions of four 
varieties which are rather above the average in quality, and only 
wish that I could say better things for them. The blight has also 
been very severe on the Russian apple trees this year, which seems to 
be the most serious defect, next to their scarcity of late-keeping 
varieties. It may be that some kinds now being tested may prove 
to be winter apples in the United States. It- is, however, not to be 
inferred that tliose which are late keepers in Russia will be the same 
in season here, for experience with many varieties from there has 
proved this to .be true. 

Tile varieties described in this report are such as fairly represent 
this class of apples. 

VARIETIES, 

Jefferies. 

If I should be asked to select the choicest early autumn apple 
known to me, I would say the Jefferies. It is a chance seedling that 
originated in Chester County, Pa., and was first brought to public 
notice by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society about the year 
1853. It has been propagated and planted to a slight extent all over 
the country, and in all cases heard of it has been highly praised. 
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Tlie tree is of tixOTght growtli^ forming a beautiful head. The twigs . 
are slender and of a reddish color. The leaves are rather narrow 
and bright green. 

It begins to bear early, and is one of the most constant and abim- 
dant bearers of which i have any knowledge. No family orchard 
shonld be without it;, and for market I have good authority for highly 
recommending it. 

The illustration on Plate No, 1 was made from a specimen grown 
by Kev. S, M. Irwin, of Geneva, Kans. 

■ Size, medium; shape, flat, slightly conical, regular; surface^ smooth, 
yellow, profusely covered with carmine stripes and crimson splashes; 
dots, large, light, scattering; basin, medium, regular; eye, closed; 
cavity, rather deep, sloj)! ng, slightly russeted; 'stem, short; core, 
medium, meeting the eye; seeds, immeiv^us, plump; flavor, sub-acid, 
rich, aromatic; quality, best; season, August and Se^jtember in the 
Middle States. 

Boroirmha (No, 345). 

This is one of the varieties imported from Russia in 1860 by the 
U* S. Department of Agriculture and distributed under the number 
*^245." The specimen from which the accompanying Plate No. 9 
fFig. 1), was made, was grown this year by C, Q. Patten, Charles 
City, Iowa. 

Size, medium, diameters 2 by 2^1, axial, If; shape, flattened oval, 
regular, unequal; base, wavy - su-rf ace, une>ven, greenish-white, mot- 
tled, splash ea and striped with red; dots, minute, white; basin, shal- 
low, dished, little crimped; calyx, closed, segments broad and long, 
eye deep; cavity, abrupt, deep, and regular; stem, very long, slender; 
core, large, broad, flat, closed; seeds, round, flat, dark-brown; flesh, 
yellow, tender, grainy, dry; flavor, mild, sub-acid, pleasant, not much 
character; quality, poor; season, September in Iowa. 

FroUJie Sweeting (No. 351). 

Of all tlio Russian ax^ples tliat I have tasted so far this is the best 
in quality. It was grown by Dr. T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. (See 
Plate No. 9, Fig. 2.) 

Si^ze, medium, 2f by 3i, axial 14; shape, irregular, flattened coni- 
cal, base and apex very irregular; surface, smooth, yellowish-white, 
tinged with green; dots, many, minute, indistinct, wliite, also a few 
are distinct and. of a russet color; basin, broad, shallow, irregular, 
and very much folded; calyx, small, closed; eye, closed; cavity, irreg- 
ular, deep, a little light russet; stem, medium thick, curved, light- 
green; core, medium, closed, clasping, 'Svatery;" seeds, mimerous, 
broad, flat, light-brown; flesh, white, fine grained, firm, juicy, clear 
water-spots; flavor, sweet, very pleasant; quality, good; season, Sep- 
tember in Vermont. 

Zolotoreff (No. 275). 

Grown by O. Patten, Charles City, Iowa. (See Plate No. 10, 
Fig. 10 

Si:^e, 2iby 21, axial If; shape, irregular, flattened; surface, smooth, 
color white, slightly blushed and faintly striped on one side; dots, 
minute, white; basin, shallow, irregular; calyx, large, open, seg- 
ments short and broad, far apart; eye, broad and open; cavity, shal- 
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low, irregular, russet; stem, short, thici:, fleshy, lij^ped, inclined; 
core, large, clasping; seeds, lai*ge, brown; flesh, white, coarse and 
grainy, dry; flavor, acid, unpleasant; quality, very poor; season, 
September in Iowa. 

Red Transparent (No. 333), 

Grown by C. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa. (See Plate No. 10, 
Fig. 2.) 

Size, medium, 2^ by 2f , axial, 1-|; shape, flat, irregular, angular, 
unequal; surface, smooth, green, lightly* mottled and striped with 
red, thin, white bloom; basin, shallow, narrow, irregular; calyx, 
closed; eye, round, short; cavity, nearly none, dark green about 
stem; stem, very short, woolly; core, large, open; seeds, few, very 
broad, almost round, flat; flesh, greenish- white, tough, juicy; flavor, 
sour, acrid, astringent, disagreeable; quality, poor; season, Septem- 
ber in Iowa. 

THE PEAR. 

There are several new varieties of this fruit coming to notice each 
year, and I have selected two of the best for illustration and special 
description* 

Wilder. 

Among the midsummer pears there is none that pleases me better 
than this one, except that its size is rather small. But like the 
Seckel, what it lacks in size it makes up in quality, although it is 
larger than that variety. It is a chance seedling found in Chautauqua 
County, Y. The original tree was partially grafted with scions 
of Buifum in 1870, when it was young, and would never have borne 
any fruit except of this old varietjr liad not three of the natural 
branches been left. These bear profusely, and the fruit when fully 
colored is quite attractive. It doos not rot at the core* 

Siize, small to medium; shape, pyraforra, bell-shaped, irregular, a 
little angular; surface, smooth, pale-yellow ground with deep shad- 
ing of brownish-carmine; dots, very numerous and small; basin, 
shallow, regular; eye, nearly closed, sepals long and reflexed; apex, 
rather abrupt with a slight cavity; stem, short; core, closed, very 
small; seeds, very small, narrow, pointed, dark; flesh, very pale, 
whitish-yellow, fine grained, tender; flavor, subacid, sprightly, much 
like Bartlett; quality, very good; season, August, in western New 
York. 

The colored drawing on Plate No. 3 was made August 10, 1888, 
from a specimen sent by Charles A. Green, of Rochester, jN", Y, 

Idalio. 

This pear has been attracting so much attention and is of such real 
value that I take pleasure in giving it a place in this report. It is a 
variety raised from seed saved from an unknown variety and planted 
about the year 1S67 by Mrs. Mulkey, of Lewiston, Idaho, and first 
brought to public notice in the fall of 1886 by Mr. John H. Evans, 
.of that place. It has been stated in some of the papers that it is of 
Chinese parentage^ similar to Keiffer," but my opinion is that this 
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is a mistake, for the fruit bears no resemblance to that class either 
in flaYor or texture. It is much like Angonleme in both these char- 
acters. 

Specimens receiyed at this office October 4, 1888, from Mr, Evans 
were in fine condition, and the illnstration on Plate No, 2 of this re- 
port is as near exact in color, size, and shape as could be made, and 
is not exaggerated in any respect. The original tree began to bear 
fruit four years from the seed. I would recommend it for extensive 
trial, as the tree has already proven itself to be hardy in several 
northern States, 

Size of fruit from 4 to 4^ inches diameter; shape, a little flattened, 
tapering slightly both ways from the center, quite irregular, de- 
pressed at tlie stem- surface, rough and uneven, yellow^ or straw 
color, with a faint blush or brownish-red on the sunny side, and a 
few bronzed blotches; dots, minute, dark, and very numerous; basin, 
deep, flaring, very irregular or ribbed, and thickly co vered with fine 
brown dots; cavity, medium, abrupt, irregular; stem, stout and 
rather long; core, very small; seeds, few; nesh, almost white, fine 

grained, buttery, melting, lacks the grit so often found in pears; 
avor, sweet, to mild subacid, rich and aromatic, juicy; quality, very 
good; season, September in Idaho, 

THE PLUM. 

Plum culture seems to be getting more popular as the improved 
varieties of the native American species become known, and also the 
benefit of spraying with arsenical mixtures to prevent the depreda- 
tions of the curoulio. 

Wayland. 

Among the host of native American i)lums that have been brought 
to notice this is the best one I have yet tasted. 

Concerning the history of this plum Mr, T. V. Munson has given 
the following: 

Downer & Brother, of Fairview, Ky., wrote me, November 3, 1888, in answer to 
my question for its origin, etc., the following: 

*'As to origin of Wayland Plum, it was sent us (J. S. Downer & Sons), dunng 
father's life, by Pi-of . tl. B. Wa:fland, of Cadiz, Ky. We understood it to be a 
seedling on liis premivses, as he said it was in a plum thicket. We named this one 
Wayland, We introduced it but have lost sight of Professor Wayland ; do i;iot know 
that he yet lives/' 

It is of the same type or species as the Golden Beauty {discovered during the cml 
war, in west^^rn Texas, on the Colorado Eiver), disseminated by G. Onderdonk, and 
the Kanawha plum, disseminated years ago by P. J. Berckmans, The origin of the 
latter I do not Know. I suspect the Wayland is a seedling of the Kanawha, 

Last August, when on a tour of investigation of native grapes and other wild 
fruits, I found a thicket of plum trees of the same character as tiie Wayland, being 
full of late fruit similar to that variety. I consider these all of the same species— 
Prunus timhellata, with wiiose botanical description they pretty well agree. They 
are certainly not of the Chicasa species, as commonly supposed. 

The curoulio may deposit eggs in the young fi*uit, but no^ signs of them can be 
discovered in the mature fruit. Neither are tliey affected with rot in this region, as 
are the varieties of Finmiis domestica, or European Plum, and the Wild Goose, 

sometimes, _ , , ^ ^, tt 

They ripen here in the last of August and first of September ^ about with the Heath 

Cling peach. i 
.The stone is small, smooth, and ellipsoidal. The frmt makes fine ^elly, 3am, and 

preserves, aiid also cans well. No black knot or other disease yet noticed on any of 

this class. 
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In size it is fully as large as Wild Goose, neai'ly round in sliape 
and of a brilliant reddish purple. Tlie season is quite late, in fact the 
latest of any good native American plum that I h avo seen. The quality 
IS very good, and when cooked it is not sour as is th e case witli nearly 
all native varieties. In productiveness it is not excelled, a statement 
that I have the best of evidence to confirm. Tlie illustration on Plate 
Jn o. 5 was made from sijecimeiis sent me and grown by T. V, Munson, 
of Denison, Tex. 

Clyman. 

The subject of this sketcli is not only a novelty but a notowoi-thy 
departure from the usual type of the varieties of the garden plum of 
Europe-~.Fnmtt.6> domestica. It grew from a seed planted in 1 m> 
by Mrs. Clyman in the Fapa Valley, in Calirornia, and is supposed 
to have been taken from tlie old '' Peacli "' j)liiin. It first attracted 
attention by maturing i(s fruit long before any other plum of this 
family, being about Avith Wild Goose. Tlie original tree having 
outgrown its surroundings three sprouts were dug from the roots, 
which are now ten years old, and liave boi-ne fruit continuously for 
the last six or seven years. Tlie tree is a A'ery vigorous grower and 
the leaves are extremely large, as samples of voiing slioots received 
from California this year testify. (,)n tlte b(>ai"ing In-anches they are 
much smaller, as the accompanying plate, JTo. -'hi shows. 

The first ripe fruit was picked this ye;u.' at Na.pa City, Oal., on 
June 15, which is fully four to six weeks in advancjo ol' ordinary 
plums. Of course it may be expected to l)e sub ject to the attacks 
of the curculio, and should only be growii where a reasonable degree 
of immunity exists, or by tliose who expect to use defensive means 
against this dread enemy. 

The fruit is round in shape slightly flatt(uied at tlie end opposite 
the stem, with a distinct suture on one side. Tlie skin is a dark 
purple, with a heavy bloom over all, which gives it a rich bluish 
color. The fiesh is yellow, firm, and of delicious flavor. Wlien ripe 
it is a perfect freestone. Tlie priiujipal merit over tlie old varieties 
lies in its earliness, which makes it profitable Uyy ijuirket puriioses 
long before all other plums of this class. 

I iini indebted to Mr. Leonard (::!oates, of Napa City, Cab, for the 
specimens and the information here given. 

THE PEACH. 

The jpeach crop this year was unusually good over a great ])art of 
the United States, and generally of superior quality. 

The peninsula which comprises Delawai-e and a pari of iavul 
is, perhaps, the mecca of the peacli-grower, but tliat dread ciiHease. 
''the yellows," is making sad inroads upon tlie industrv tliore! 
But as the subject is now being thoroughly investigated by the best 
scientific experts to determine the cause, and, if possible, a remedy, 
it is hoped to be able to cheek, if not to overcome it. 

The peaches of California are attracting much attention in the 
markets of Chicago and other of the more northern and central 
cities, where they are received in the fresh state, and the dried and 
preserved product from that State is also becoming very popular. 

Parts of Arizona and New Mexico are well suited to peach culture, 
and will in time come more prominently before public notice in this 
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regard, Tlie extreme southern parts of tlie Union are forced to cul- 
tivate a quite different class of varieties from tliose grown in what is 
known as the peach-growing sectioii.s. This matter is set forth very 
plainly in my annual report of last year (1887). 

The facts seem to he that there is not enough cool weather in the 
greater part of Florida to afford sufficient cessation of growth in the 
ordinary kinds of peaches, and they either bloom at a time wiien 
they are killed by frost or do not bloom at all. In short, this strain 
of the peach family is out of climate there. 

But when the Peen-to was introduced from China, an impetus was 
given to peach-growing in Florida. This variety soon bore fruit, 
and although small and of a peculiarly bitterish flavor, it was far 
better than none. The peculiar flattened shape made it a novelty, 
but its extreme earliness was the peculiar point of value, as it en- 
abled the grower to place rix)e peaches on the markets of the North 
during the early part of May. 

Seedlings of the Peen-to were soon produced, wliicl). in some cases 
retained the flattened shape, and some were like ordinary peaches. 

BidtveWs Early, 

Mr. I. A. Bidwell (now deceased) began the plantiug of seeds of 
Peen-to in the wiiiter of ,1883. Two of the first nine seedlings that 
he grew were exactly alike in all respects, and produc^ed fruit so dif- 
ferent from and so much better than the parent that it was named 
in his honor. 

In size it is from 1 to 3 inches in diainoter, of anol)long sliapc, and 
pointed a little to <me side of the center, Th.e color is a ci'eamy wliite 
with delicate blusli on the sunny side. Tb.e stone is ratlior small and 
tapering, often split at the base and to wldcli tlio flesli adlioros slightly. 
Samples were sent me for two years past by Mr. James Mott, of Or- 
lando, Fla,, and tlie picture on Plate No. G was made from one of 
them. 

There are many otlier new seedlings of tliis character lately orig- 
inated in Florida, and some of them' may in time prove to be more 
valuable than this one, 

TJie Dwarf Juneherry (Amelanehier ohlomjifoUa). ■ 

Nearly every per son familiar with the trees and plants of his own 
State has gathered and eaten the Juneberry, or as some call it, '^Serv- 
iceberry.'^' The common species is a small tree, and there are few 
country boys in the Gentral States who have not climbed the trees in 
the early Bummer for their t(K)thi;ome berries. There is, however, 
another branch of this botanical genus, which some claim is a dis- 
tinct specieB, and others that it only a sub-species, that is of dwarfisb. 
growth, being about 4 feet hi height, and in manner of growth 
much like the wild hazel. It is found wild in some parts of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and in the Lake Superior regions and westward. 
It seems tome that there are specific characters sufficient, to nialvo at 
least two species of Amelanehier, if not several, among these dwarf 
forms. 

At least one of them (J.. oZ>to??..f;ifb^?:a) tlirives well under cultiva- 
tion and is becoming quite popular as a small fruit, especially mthe 
prairie States west of the Mississippi River, altlioiigh not native in 
that region so far as I know. There are several varieties which differ 
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sliglitlyin heiglit of bush and color and shape of foliage. The fruit 
also varies a little in color but is generally a dark purple when fully 
ripe. One variety in Missouri is said to be white. The fruit is a 
berry-like pome, nearly the shape and size of the common huckle- 
berry. The flavor is sweet, or mild subacid, and by; some thought 
to be too sweet for cooking purposes. It is very nice when made 
into sauce or pies mixed with green gooseberries, as the sharp acid 
of one and the sugar of the other seem to make a very good combi- 
nation. I do not think it will ever rank equal with some of our 
leading small fruits; but it is certainly well worth a place in a family 
berry patch. 

The plants propagate from suckers that spring up near the base of 
the bushes, but do not become ^ nuisance. They should be set about 
2 or 3 feet apart in rows 8 feet apart and where they will never need 
moving, for once planted they will continue for one's life-time. There 
are no thorns, and insects do not seem to prey upon either plant or 
foliage or fruit. They transplant easily and are remarkably hardy 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. I have known plantations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Illinois for the last fifteen years, and they 
have never been killed by the heat of summer or the cold of win- 
ter, and one large patch on my own farm has never failed to bear 
abundantly in all that time. 

Success, 

This is a varietv of the Juneberry that I prize more than any that 
I have ever tasted, and a colored illustration of it may be seen on 
Plate No. 7 in this report. It is now being sold by some of the lead- 
ing nurseries af reasonable prices. 

Tlie Pepino {Sdlanum Gitatamalense). 

This plant is also called the Melon Shrub," and has been quite thor- 
oughly tested in the United States and found to succeed only in a 
very few places in Florida and California. It came originally from 
Peru and Guatemala. It was first brought to California by a Mr. 
Grelech, of Los J^^rigeles. It has been so well described by him that 
I give an extract from what he says regarding it: 

The Melon Shrub, as it grows in the Central American highlands, is, as the name 
defines it, a shrub. It reaches at its best 3 or 3 feet each way, but is generally 
smaller, and recsflls in maiiy respects the Chili pepper vine, the tomato^ or the niglrt- 
shade. ^ The flowers resemble those of the Chili pepper, are veiy numerous and of 
a beautiful violet color, and are most charming when used in floral decorations. 
The plants should be set in rows 4 feet apart and 2 feet in the rows, A month and 
a han after bei^g set mt ffi^ set, and inthreemontMafter plant- 

ing the fruity will ripen and continue to ripen until checked by frost. The fruit is 
of the size of a hen or goose egg, or even larger, and very much of the same shape. 
The color is lemon or pale orange with streaks or waves of bright violet, the whole 
making a fruit unrivaled in beauty. The interior of the fruit is a solid pulp similar 
to that of a pear, also of a pale-yellow color, and of a taste resembling that of a 
fine musk-melon^ but which has besides a naost charming acid, so wholesome and so 
delicious that when the fruit is partaken of on a very warm day it allays the thirst 
for several hours. The plant is an enormous yielder. I have seen plants of small 
size, say 2 by 2 feet, bear 80 large fruits, which from their size and weight pressed 
the branches to the ground, and thus formed a most beautiful border all around the 
plant. > 

The Melon Shrub can stand light frost, but heavy frost will cut it to the ground. 
The dead branches should then be cut off , the plants covered with an inch or so of 
straw, and it will, if so protected, start up in the spring as vigorously as before. 

Having decided upon the merits of this plant, and being satisfied that it will be- 
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come a most welcome addition to the fruit not only of California but of all the 
Middle and Southern States of the Union, we decided to bring the same with us to 
California and try it here. After a good deal of trouble^ and I must say no little 
expense and anxiety, we have now eminently succeeded. Our experience has been, 
we think, most valuable to us. The Melon Shrub grows in CaKf ornia even better 
than in Central America, and the fruit is decidedly superior. 

The following paper on ^^Our Cultivated FruitKS, Kative and In- 
troduced'^ was prepared for pnblieation by yonr direction, and al- 
thougli it covers a part of the same subject treated more fully in a 
special report on Tropical and Semi-tropical Fruits/' issued by this 
Division last year, yet 1 trust it will serve a good purpose to have it 
appear in this report. 

Thanking you tor the very deep interest you have constantly shown 
in the work of this Division, I am, sir, 
Most respectfully^ 

H. E. Van Deman, 
• Hon, FoBMAN J. CoLMAN, Pomologist 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 



OUR CULTIVATED FBUITS'-NATIVE AND INTRODmED. 
[Apaf>ep prepared by W. H, Eagan, of Greencastlej Ind., under the supervision of the Pomologlst.] 

Horticulture is truly an art which does mend nature." Were it possible for us 
to return even to medieval times and compare the conditions of pomology in those 
days with the present, we would certainly recognize the wondei*fm influence which 
man has wrought upon the f ruits of the garden and the orchard. 

ITie edihle fruits of th early days were few in numbers and but slightly re- 
moved from the original types of the species to which they may have belonged. 
The liberal Hand which has so bounteously blessed us with the luscious fruits of 
our gardens, wisely designed that we should earn, to some extent, through acquired 
skill and knowledge gained by experience and observation, an influence over the 
fruits, which should enable us to so modify and change their natures as to better 
please and satisfy us. What we may assume to be an improvement upon nature 
may, however, only be a delusion, for in reality the perfect type of the species is 
that which is nearest to the hand of the Maker. Hence, the tree with its icnarled 
body and thorny branches, and its load of austere, seedy crabs, was placed before us as 
a perfect type of the apple. In this were combined perfect health and vigor of tree 
with all the qualities necessary to the fighting of its own battles, and with pracre- 
ative powers sufficient to insure the perpetuation of its species and the reproduction 
of offspring, without limit, which should, in turn, possess the same qualities of 
perfection. V 

This was the OTiginal apple, each generation of which, in a state of nature, was an 
exact counterpart of the generation preceding it— the same wild, thorny tree and 
the same seedy, acid fruit. But man did not highly value some of these qualities 
of perfection in the original species. He cared not for the numerous seeds, nor for 
the knots the tree was protected, as by an armor. It was 

the pulpy, edible envelope that surrounded the seeds that he prized, not carinp; 
whether this, to him, desiraWte portion covered, protected from harm, and nurtured 
the germs of future generaticms or not, so his wants were supphed. 

It has already been said that man was given certain influence over these wild prod- 
ucts of nature, which he could only discover by the slow process of practical ex- 
perience and observation. As man was given dominion over the beasts of the 
fields,'- so he also was endowed with powers to subdue the wild habits of the fruits 
of the forests and groves about him. The rational and intelligent way of accom- 
plishing these results was, first, by removing the tree or plant from its wild surround- 
ings wLere it must struggle for existence, and placing it under his protecting caro, 
where it might be supplied with aU needed elements of plant food; and, second, by 
iudicious and careful s^ection of seeds and germs, for the propagation of other and 
improved generations of offspring. • . , , ... 

By these processes the rough, wild, self-reliant and self -perpetuating nature is 
gradually and surely overcome, and what was once an untamed species becomes 
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ciorrLosticateci— trained to sport into varieties and forms widely differing from the 
original. Thus, generations of unconBcioua experimenters have gone before 13S in 
tliis intovrestiiig and protital>le work, tlie results being manifested so slowly as to 
overtax the x>atience of any but a hopeful liorticuiturist, each age of experimenters 
leaving, perhaps, but little beyond a visible evidence of progress. 

Th i:s ].>i'ocess of dornesticating and subduing our natural fruits progressed, until 
man, fi'om being a mere experimenter, becomes a scientist; from tho results being 
sim);)]y accidental, they become almost definite, under the controlling influence of 
the art of horticulture. 

HORTICULTUEE AN AKT. 

We have said that horticulture was an art* Its triumphs consist in molding, to 
a certain extent, nature's plants and their products to suit our fan exes and our tastes. 
Botany is a science which finds in the plants of nature the perfect types of a species! 
A fruit, botanically speaking, is the natural ovule; the portion of the plant capable 
under favorable circumstances and conditions of rei:)roducing its species. A fruit, 
poniologicully conBidered, is the pulpy edible envelope or receptacle on which, or iii 
v^hicli, the ovules are supported and matured. The fruit botanical is not the fruit 
souglit to be improved a.nd developed through the arts of horticulture^ but the fruit 
pom.o]ogi(*aL Seeds and gevms are of secondary importance to the horticulturist, 
since tJiey are valueless only as they serve his purposes in the reproducticm of new 
varieties, his art and acquired skill enabling him, when once a desirable variety is 
produced, to perpetuate it without again resorting to seeds. Thus we find our cul- 
tivated fruits, especially those most liighly developed and therefore most highly 
prizcxi, to possess fewer and smaller seeds in proportion to bulk and other desirable 
qualities than the 03;ig:ina.l species in a state of nature. Indeed, these improvements 
have been carried so far in case of the cultivated banana and some varieties of 
grapes, pears, oranges, and other fruits as to have almost entirely eliminated the 
seeds, leaving only tlie desirable edible portion. 

It is also possible to cultivate, with a gi^^en object in view, until varieties are so 
thoroughly established, as in case of the Heath peach, that they will reproduce them- 
selves from seed, or varieties so closely resembling the parent' as to be readily recog- 
nized by family features and characteristics. Tiie discovery and recognition of 
these results have directed and encouraged the intelligent pomologist further and 
further in the line of investigation and experiment until, as above noted, he has 
become in reality a scientist in the triumphs of the arts of horticulture* 

Notwithstanding the advanced conditions of fruit brtieding, scientiflcally con- 
.sidered, and the great success which attends cross-fertilization and hybridization as 
a means of securing new and desirable qualities, a large per cent, of our cultivated 
varieties, and maii}^ of them possessing tJio highest merit, are, and will continue to 
be, accidental seedlings, as will also a large proportion of seedlings grown from 
artificially fertili5:ed seed prove to be ^^'orthless. 

The effect upon tree or i)lant resulting from this process of mending nature," 
which the horticulturist has been engaging in, while securing desirable improve- 
ments in their fruits, lias already been hinted at. In a state of nature there existed 
a perfect equilibrium of forces. Then, again, each siiecies was planted by nature 
in soil and climate congenial to it. Man has interfered with both; he has disturbed 
the one by selections and by cultivation with a given object in view, while he has 
sought to. adapt a species, limited by nature to a small area of territorv, to vast dis- 
tricts with greatly varying clhnatic conditions. Thus he has first weakened vitality 
by the net^lect of natural qualities, a-nd, second, he has transplanted the species into 
uncongenial soils and climates, 

Why.should we wonder, then, that our cultivated fruits are so delicate in constitu- 
tion and so sensitive to the varying conditions of our tickle climate ? Why should 
we wonder that the peach, a native of hot and arid Persia, should refuse toViold its 
luscious treasures on the bleak and frozen plains of the Northwest ? 

To treat our subject in detail and to avoid a mere comjHlation. of •descriptions of 
varieties of new fruits, often highly colored by self interest, the republication of 
; which would not unfrequently prove of greatest value to introducers, would require 
gi^ater practical knowledge of pomology in all its various branches and in the 
widely varing soils and climates of the "United States than the writer presumes 
. to possess. Hence the descripti^^e-catalogue i>lan of treatment is abandoned in favor 
of the more general one following: 

The Apple {PyruH mains). 

Of introduced fruits the apple stands at the head. The process of improvement 
of this fruit, as indeed of most introduced species of fruits, has been in progress 
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from an early i:)erxod of history, and is therefore very far removed from the orig- 
inal type of the species. The multiplication of desirable varieties has. however, 
been greatly accelerated within the period covered by American history, and largely 
upon American soiL 

Stephen Switzer, in the Practical Fruit Gardener, published in London, in 1728, 
describes but tweu-ty-one varieties of apples as then known to iX)molc)giwts, which 
he, as the leading pomologist of his day, considered wwthy of a place in his book. 
William Goxe, the first American author, in 1817, describes and liiustratas by cuts 
one hundred and twenty-three varieties, partly of American origin, but largely from 
Europe, while Charles i)owning, in his latest revision of his brother's work, Fruit 
and Fruit Trees of Americ^a, published in 1885, describes about two thousand varie- 
tie.s of tJiis noble fruit. This large list of varieties, each of which possesses merit 
justifying tins noted autlior in giving it a place in his cyclopedia of American pomcJ- 
ogy, iH now rapidly being augmented by new and promising sorts intvoduc(Hl from 
Europe and by ac't-idciitaL as ^vell as by artificial propagation, ci*oss-br ceding, and 
hybridization. 

A great stinu;ilus to tlie work of propagating and introducing new sorts of apph^y 
has its basis in tlie rapid decay of old and established varieties, from cliinutic 
changes, diseiises, and insects, incident to the settlement of our country and its 
gradual conversion from a wilderness to a densely populous region. These causes 
have induced our enterprisiiig pomolo^^ists to search the remotest countries of Uie 
civili:^ed wxndd and to encourage and tester every hope, having its origin in new 
varieties, to gra.tify a desire to re-estabhsh this standard fruit in regions heretofore 
producing ci'ops of apples, and even to adapt its culture in naturally uncongenial 
climates and soils. 

Witli this commendable object in view, the great Northwest is now being filled 
with varieties from the step]>es of Russia and their hardy iron-clad offspring, while 
the south of Europe and Asia are being diligently searched for such as may suc- 
ceed in the w^armer portions of our country. How far these efforts to reclaim 
and re-establish the apple industry in our land may prove entirely successful and 
satisfactory is at present a question only partially solved, but that progress is being 
made is apparent to all close observers. There is no section of the country where more 
persistent, and in. reality where more encouraging effort is now being put forth, 
through the zeal and enthusiasm of local pomologists, in successfully adapting the 
apple through introductions from abroad and careful scientific breeding after- 
wards, with'a view to overcoming almost insurmountable climatic conditions, than 
in tlie great Northwest. All honor and success to the public-spirited, liberal-minded, 
intelligent horticulturists, wiio are tlnis engaged in a work that must prove a bless- 
ing to unborn generations. 

Our cultivated apples and nearly all (;rabs ai-e of foreign descent, the former from 
the wild apple {Pfj7nLS ^nalm) and 'the latter from the wild crab (P. bacata) each of 
northern Europe,' Improved varieties of the crab are now quite numerous, many 
of wliich are liighly esteemed in tlie North on account of extreme hardihood of tree 
and fruit. It is thought by some that the Wealthy apple, of Minnesota origin, and 
justly popular in that severely cold clbnate, is an accidental cross between these two 
species, 

Thic Pear (i^/rns commmm). - 

Standuig next to the apple jxnd closely related botanically may be ranked the 
pear, wiiich is also of foreiign. descent. It is less generally cultivated than the apple* 
Altliougli Bwit^er devscribes more varieties in 17S3 than he does of the apple, Down- 
ing's work doc^-s not include more tJian half so inany . This is doubtless partially due 
to tlie fact that tlie ]x:^ar succeeds better in Central Iijurope than in Americfi. Until 
witliin recent yeai-s" our catalogue of pears was largely made up of varieties of for- 
eign origin , notably from Finance and the Netherlands. 

During the early yeai's of the present century a great impetus was given to pear 
culture, tlu'ough the (uigin and disseinination of new and promising varie^ties, by 
Dr. Knight, of .England, and Pi'ofessoi: Van Mons, of Belgium. The methods 
adopted by tliese justiy noted scientific breeders of new and improved varieties 
were radic^ally different, tlie iirst consisting in crosa-fertilization. and hyliridixation, 
wdiilo tlie latter pursued the less scientific, though, in his case, quite sueeessful, 
method of breedmg by selections; that is, by selecting the seeds of varieties as 
nearly tlie o];iginal tyi^c as j^ossible, but already in a state of variation, and liurr.y- 
ing them i^lirougli generation after generation until satisfactory results were ob- 
tained.. Many line \^n.rieties, not only of pears, but also of other classes of fruits, 
wcvrc^ thc3 direct results of the labors of these eminent gentlemen, 

D uring the latter half of the present century many ne and desirable varieties have 
had their origin in this country. Indeed, American varieties, now largely predomi- 
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nate in our leading catalogues. Eecent introductions of pears (like the apple and other 
classes of fruits) have been and are being made from Northern Exirope, Chiiia, 
and Japan, with special objects in view; that of hardihood and freedom from dis- 
ease in the North and West, and of adaptabihty in the more southerly portions of 
our country. Perhaps the best of these introductions in the South are the hybrids and 
cross-breeds of the Asiatic species, originating here, for which are claimed a com- 
bination of qualities, rendenng them of great value south of the fortieth degree of 
latitude, especially for market purposes. The Keiffer and Le Conte ate the most 
romising of these. They are acknowledged to be true hybrids between the Chinese 
and pear and varieties of the species Pyr-us communis, combining some of the good 
qualities of each. The late introduction from the north of Europe and their de- 
scendants are thought by some to be especially valuable and promising above the 
fortieth parallel of latitude. 

The Peach {PevBica vulgaris). 

Though a native of Persia and the south of Asia, the peach has become so fully 
acclimated in many sections of our country as to be justly entitled to a front rank 
in point of commercial value. It is very successfully grown within the modifying in- 
fluence of the Great Lakes on our northern borders, also along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts as far north as the 40th degree of latitude, and throughout favored sections of 
the interior. Wherever peach culture is fully successful it is exceedingly fjrofitable, 
and in many sections not strictly of this character the more hardy varieties, if not 
commercially valuable, may be grown as amateur fruits, well worthy of the care 
we bestow upon them. 

The peach above all our cultivated fruits inclines to reproduce its like from seeds. 
I do not mean by this that seedlings may be relied upon to produce the same variety 
as that from which the seed was taken, but most likely offspring of marked family 
resemblance. This fact being generally known, gives rise to innumerable varieties, 
through the common habit, especially where peach culture is not fully successful, of 
trusting to seedlings, as they are generally admitted to be more hardy. Many of 
these might, on account of hardihood of trees and bearing qualities, prove of great 
value if they were propagated and disseminated, which, through neglect, are lost. 
In strictly peach regions, where market qualities are desirable, only budded varieties 
are grown to great extent. 

Here we will find manifested commendable zeal in the origin and preservation of 
desirable varieties. The catalogues of peach nurseries vie with each other in pre- 
senting to their customers new and promising sorts. Alon^ the Gulf coast, south 
of the parallel of really successful culture of ordinary varieties of peach, experi- 
ments are being made with a class of peaches introduced from eastern Asia, with 
encouraging results. From this source varietie sare being produced which seem 
to withstand the high per cent, of atmospheric humidity which prevails in tliat 
section. Of this class tlie Peen-to or Chinese flat peach seems to be most promising. 
An exchange says: 

In southern Florida the Peen-to grows to perfection, especially in the sandy soil 
of Orange, Polk, and Volusia Counties, where it matures fruit of fine quality before 
the fruit in Georgia or northern Florida is ripe. Dr. Berchmans says of this peach: 
* The Peen-to, together with the Honey, succeed in Florida where the other varie- 
ties of the common or Persian strain prove of little or no value. It matures in 
Florida from April 15 to May 10.' 

The Nectarine (P. vulgaris, var. Iczvis). 

This fx-uit, being at the most only a subspecies, or ijossibly only a variety or sport 
of the peach, having as its distinguishing characteristic a smooth skin, scarcely de- 
serves specif mention here. It only succeeds where the peach does, and even there 
often succumbs to the attacks of the curculio, which, owing to the absence of down 
on the skin, finds it an easy prey. Its cultivated varieties are not numerous, and 
perhaps there is little effort made to greatly increase the list. 

The Almond {Amygdalus commurm). 

Almond culture is indulged in to some extent in portions of California. Very 
closely related to the peach, a native of northern Africa and the mountains of Asia, 
it only succeeds where the peach may be profitably grown. There are a number of 
varieties, indeed, almost distinct species, of the almond in otiltivation. This fruit, 
if we may apply the term to it under the strict rules of pomology, is only grown 
for its kernel, which is quite extensively used, both in its natural state and in con- 
fectionery. Quite a commercial business is done in almond cultui;e in portions of 
California, where new md improved varieties are frequently met with. The peach, 
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nectarine, plum, and apricot grow readily when worked on the ahnond stock, indi^ 
eating the existence of a close botanical relationship between the several species. 

The Apeicot {Avmeniaca vulgaris). 

Apricot culture in the United States is limited to a comparatively small area of 
teiTitory, mamly the Pacific coast section. This is largely due to two causes- First 
because of its blooming so early it is very liable in localities subject to late spring 
frosts to be killed thereby ; and, second, being a smooth-skimied stone-fruit, it is very 
subject to the attack of ourcuho. For canning and evaporating purposes, as well as 
for use m tiie fresh state, it is a very profitable fruit in sections adapted to its cult- 
ure. Here new and improved varieties are frequently produced. The apricot oc- 
cupies an mtermediate place between the plum and the peach, perhaps not bein^ 
closely enough related, botanicaily, to hybridize with either, but having sufficient 
affinity for each to bud and graft successfully on both. It is a native of Southern 
Asia, and IS largely grown in China and Japan, where it is said to be one of the most 
valuable fruits. 

The Quince (Cydonia vulgaris), 

There are three distinct species of the quince in cultivation in the United States; 
the one (0, vulgaris) for its fruit, and the others, the Chinese and Japanese species, 
mainly for ornament; * the first from the city of Cydon, in Crete, and the others 
from the countries named. The quince is hardly an edible i'ruit in its natural state, 
though admirably adapted to preserving in vaiious forms, especially in company 
with other fruit, to wliich it imparts a most delightful flavoring. Its cultivated 
varieties are not numerous, though it is very profitably grown in many sections of 
the country. 

The Japanese species (P. Japonica) is quite generally cultivated throughout the 
North as an ornamental flowering shrub, while the Chinese, much less hardy, may 
frequently be met with in the South. 

Each of these species often bear fruit of fair size, which, used for jellies, in con- 
nection with other fruits, imparts most delic/itc^. llavorings. There is no doubt but 
that further culture, with a view to tlie developruent of improved varieties, may 
re?5ult satisfactorily in case of these rather newly introduced species. 

The Fig {Mens carica), ' 

Fig culture, except in California, is not successful in tlio United States, without 
winter protection, north of the thirty-second degree of latitude. Owing to the over- 
moist atmosphere of the Gulf States, it is not grown there for commercial purposes, 
but in southern and central California it finds a congenial climate, where it is in many 
places already a staple crop. There is no doubt, also, bu t wliat its profitable culture 
will be extended in the near future over a large portion of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The fig has been domesticated from the earliest history of man, and the 
country is most highly favored by nature where he may enjoy the fruits of his 
own fig tree." We may not claim for this that it is a new fruit, but rather that 
in its numerous varieties it is valuable" in regions where it may be successfully 
grown, as it is now in California. 

TfiE Pomegranate (Pimica granatum). 

This singular fruit may not prove to be immediately valuable in any portion of 
the United States, though well worthy of notice hero. Its range of latitude corre- 
sponds to that of the fig. It is a native of the south of Europe and Asia. The 
pomegranate is well worthy of a place in amateur collections, wherever climate and 
soils are adapted to its growth, if indeed it may not under such circumstances 
present claims upon the more strictly commercial fruit grower. Downing describes 
but three varieties of this fruit. In addition to its fruit, there are many varieties 
of jjomegranates cultivated alone for ornamenkil purposes, they producing ex- 
quisitely beautiful flowers. 

The Olive {Olea Europea). 

Olive culture in the south of Europe is a very profitable industry. The late Mar- 
shall P. Wilder is represented as saying, after an ofiicial sojourn in Europe, that **it 

The Chinese quince is highly prized in the South for its fruit, which sometimes 
attains two pounds in weight. It is not hardy in the Northern States, — Ya'H Deman, 

AG 88 37 
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plays a most important part in the domestic economy" of that country. One hun- 
dred years ago Thomas Jefferson heartily recommended its introduction into Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States. Its culture* however, has not so far proved very 
profitable in the Atlantic and Gulf Staters. In portions of southern California it is 
now receiving careful attention, and bids fair to prove most satisfactory and re- 
munerative* If, as the friends of ohve culture in California predict, it should prove 
so successful there, tlien there doubtless are large areas in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas where its culture must {ilso l>ecome profitable. Let it be thoroughly 
tested in those regions* 

Thk Banana {3Itisa sapimtum). 

If it should prove possible by special culture, witli a view to the production of 
hardier varieties, to adapt or acclimate the banana within the territorial limits of 
the United States, even though it should be in small areas, it would be a triumph 
worthy of all reasonable effort. No fruit has so rapidly grown in. esteem and popu- 
larity among the American people within the last few years as the banana. Scarcely 
a decade has passed since a car-load of bananas would have supplied for an indefi- 
nite time the markets of one of our largest cities. Now there are tons and tons of 
them used daily, and it is a poor market, indeed, where they may not be found at 
all se^bsons of the year. From being a luxury admired and used by the few, they 
are now sought for as daily food by millions, I know of no sacrifice too great, if 
it should only give the hope of success, for us as a people to make in order to adapt 
this magnifi cent fruit to culture in sectio»s of our country. Let the effort be made.^^' 

This Meular {Mespilu^ Oevmanica). 

The medlar is a native of Europe, where it is frequently raet with in its wild state. 
By some l)otanists it is considered as a member of the genus Pyrus, with which it 
certainly has close affinities as it is often propagated by budding or grafting on the 
pear. None of our Amex*ican authors on fruit culture have deemed it worthy of 
notice, though in Germany and otlier central European states it is quite a popular 
fruit. The fruit, wliich is of fair size, is very peculiar in appearance and character, 
it having a dark-brownish skin and firm, austere flesh, and is said to be * ' onlj'- eatable 
after having been kept until the first stages of decay, called bletting, has thoroughly 
softened the flesh of the i>ulp. In this state the 'medlar is highly jn-ized by some, 
who are fond of its rich subacid flavor. " It is a handsome but small ti^ee, which is 
often used for hedges in Europe. It is hardly probable that the medlar will ever 
become either popular or profitable in this country. 

The Loquat {Eriohotri/a Japonica), 

A related species to the above is now quite common in the Gulf States, where it 
is cultivated, probably more as an orniunental tree than for its fruit. The latter, 
however, may frequently be met with in the city markets as Ja-pan plum," The 
tree is a bx'oad-leaved evergreen of handsome form and foliage, and witli its flowers, 
which appear in large terminal spikes in autujorm, followed in early spring by clus- 
ters of yellow fruit, may be seen m all ornamental grounds in Southern cities. The 
fruit has a very pleasant sub-acid flavor, and wex'e it not subject to injury by frosts, 
blooming and maturing its fruit a,s it does, during the winter season, would prob- 
ably become a popular fruit in the extreme south of the United States. 

Thk Quava {Psidium). 

This is a small, pulpy fruit, used largely for jellies and preserves. There are a 
number of species in 6ultiva.tion. It is fast becoming popular in Florida and por- 
ticms of (California, where, although a native of tropical America, it has become 
fully acclimated. Among newly introduced fruits it bids fair to take front rank in 
the semi-tropical sections of the United States. * 

The Pink-appt^e (Ananasm mtiva). 

Like the guava, the pine-apple is a native of the West Indies and Central America. 
It is only grown successfully in southern Florida, where it is promising to prove of 
value. 

* It has been made and with good success in the ,more tropical parts of Florida,— 
H. % VAKB:eMAN, 
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The Coco A-NOT (<7oea5 mect/em). 

A native of the South Sea Isknds, the product of a stately palm tree j succeeds ordy 
iii the maritime diatficts of south Floridaj where gi*eat anticipations are now based 
upon its probaWe f uttire value. 

The Date {Phmvix dactylifera), 

i . . ■ 

Like the foregoing, the date i« the fruit of a magnificent i)alm tree, a native of 
Northetn Africa, AVhere, next to the camel, it is the greatest blessing of that arid 
region. The date patoa is hardier than the cocoa-nut, thriving as far north in the 
Ghilf States as New Orleans and Mobile, but owing to the high per cent, of atmos- 
pheric humidity prevailing in that section is not fruitful. It isgrown there only as 
an ornamental tree and it is greatly admired for its stately habifcsand symmetrical 
beauty. In southern Calif or Jiia, however, where the climate more nearly resembles 
its naitive home, it is heing introducailAvith great promise of succc^ss, as it will doubt- 
less prove to be throughout the whole section of the United States bordering on 
Mexico. 

The Oraxge {Qitriis miranUum). 

We come now to notice the ora;nge and its near relatives, the lemon, the citron, 
the lime, the shaddocki and the pomelo. At the head of the citrus family stands 
the orange. In our school-boy days, less ^han half a century since, the orange was 
only known in this country as a foreigner— an alien, scarcely thought to be suscept- 
ible of accliniaticm on Amoricau solL It was seldom mentioned and less seldom ' 
seen, being only referred to m the type of beauty, and, in the school-room, for ttie 
purpose of illustrating tlie globular form of tlie earth. What few oranges then 
reached our shores were from the south of Europe and the adjacent portions of 
Asia, the land of its nativit^v, and were considered a luxury, only to be induleed in 
by the wealthy. Tlie orange is now a staple fruit throughout the whole of Morida 
and a small portion of other Gulf States, and <:».specially the vast ateas of central 
and southern California. Varieties liavo rapidly multiplied and also great improve- 
ments hai^^e^boen made in modes and methods of culture, marketing, etc* Perhaps 
no lands within the limits of the United States have so rapidly enhanced in value 
for merely tillage purposes as lands adapted to orange culture. This evinces the 
wonderful progress bxung niado in special S( actions, nnd the commercial value of this 
industry. With the rapid growth of the Orange industry tlio spirit of improvement 
of varieties keeps pace, wliicli vanoties are now much hner than formerly. Fortu- 
nately for the producers, the crops of tJie two sections of our country adapted to 
orange culture do not come into competition in the markets, and therefore prices 
are always satisfactory, as the oranges of Florida are well off the market before 
those of C'alif cpiixi eqmo in* Frobably one of the most ptomising ne wly introduced 
vaiieties of the orange is the Washington Navel, which is rapidly taking the front 
rank, both in California and Florida, not only for me-Tely commercial ptirposes, but 
also on account of its exquisitely fine quality. The Mandarin orange, a veiy pecu- 
liar variety alniost amounting to a subspecies, togethcjr with its near relative the 
Taiagierine, natives of Southeast Asia, are gaining some poptilarj^, especially as 
amateur fruits in oraiiiga-^rowin 

The IjKmon {Oitnts limonium). 

Among eitrtis fimifs iJie Ic^non r^rnks noxt in va^ to the orange, it is suc- 
cessfully grown only in south Florida and in southern California, it i)eing some- 
what nibre teirder and stisceptiMe of injury from fi^osts than the orange. Notwith- 
standing lemons are profitably grown in "the regions named above, i^ie industry 
ha^ not, as yet, become Bulficientty renumerative to justify very extensive planting 
^f this fruit on land necessarily Avell adapted to tlie grovt^th of the orange, which 
proves so much more valuable. Hence a large percent, of lemons in this country 
are still imi>orted from the south of Eui^^^ 

The Like {Citms Umetta). 

This differs froin the lemon^ to which it is very nearly related, in the color of the 
flowers, which are ^vhite (tho^Jo of the lemon being tinged with red), and in the 
smaller size of the fruit. It is also less hardy than the lemon and is restricted to a 
comparatively small area* The lime is more acid than the lemon, it being the source 
of most of the citric acid of commerce, It is also used largely in its green state for 
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pickling and preserving, for which it is esteemed very highly. Its culture, like that 
of the lemon, is so overshadowed by that of the more remunerative orange as to 
keep it somewhat in the back-ground as a commercial fruit. It may be found, how- 
ever, in cultivation in its numerous varieties in some of the orange and lemon grow- 
ing districts and may ultimately find a rank of value, especially through its manu- 
factured products. 

The Oiteon {Citrus medico). 

It is grown to only a limited extent in the orange-growing districts of this country- 
Next to the shaddock, it is the largest-fruited member of its family. It belongs 
strictly to the lemon branch of the family, with a thick, fragrant rind, which is the 
portion of the fruit of value, as this, in a preserved state, enters largely into com- 
merce, being used in confectioneries as well as for flavorings in the domestic econ- 
omj. A pleasant and refreshing beverage is also made of the pulpy portion of the 
fruit, much resembling lemonade. 

The Shaddock {Citrus accumana). 

The shaddock and the pomelo* are mammoth members of the orange branch of 
the citrus family which are but little cultivated, except for ornament. Trees are 
very handsome in form, foliage, and flower, and especially so when loaded with 
their magnificent orange-like fruit, which sometimes attains the enormous weight 
of 6 or 8 pounds, A rather pleasant beverage is often manufactured from the pulp 
of these fruits. 

The Wild Orange. 

The wild orange, or bitter-sweet, of Florida and the Gulf coast, though not a 
native, has so long found a congenial home here as to be fully entitled to recogni- 
tion as a citizen. It is truly a handsome fruit, and, though deceptions in quality, 
may possibly prove valuable in the hands of the experimenter as the parent of fu- 
ture valuable varieties. Havmg escaped from cultivation in the early years of 
American history, it has, unrestrained, now had time to gain many desirable quali- 
ties, lost during captivity. It may therefore now be found in first-class condition 
for valuable and interesting experimentation. As it is, it is of great vahie as fur- 
nishing hardy stocks for the cultivated orange, in addition to its truly oriiamental 
qualities of tree, flowei*, and fruit. 

The Cheeey {Cerasus sylvestris and C, vulgaris). 

Downing separates the cherry into two classes—first, the Bigarreaus and Hearts, 
and second, the Dukes and Morellos. These amount almost or quite to distinct 
species. The cherry, excepting some native species not yet subjected to cultiva- 
tion and improvement, is a native of Asia. It has been handed down to us with 
the improvements of many centuries of domestication. The Hearts and Bigar- 
reaus, being strong and vigorous growing trees, are somewhat tender in many sec- 
tions of our country, especially in the level, fertile West, and are therefore not so 
generally cultivated, though as a rule the fruit is of fine quality. According to 
Dr. Warder, the Hearts and Bigarreaus are not entirely reliable except on soils 
where the American chestnut is an indigenous growth, or at least successful when 
introduced. The Dukes and Morellos are m.ore hardy and fruitful, this class em- 
bracing varieties like the Kentish, which are quite universally popular. Though 
in some sections a profitable fruit, the cherry has scarcely held its own m pomt of 
popularity along with other classes of fruits during the last quarter of a century. 
This is perhaps partly due to the overshadowing popularity of the strawberry and 
other small fruits coming into competition with it, by reason of their ripening at 
or near the same season. In some particulars, however, especially for culinaryt 
purposes, the cherry is not likely to be entirely superseded by any of its host of 
rivals. The late Dr, Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, made the improvement of the 
cherry, which succeeds admirably in that section, the specialty of his life work. 
In this way he gave to the world a number of valuable varieties. More recently 
new introductions are bemg made from abroad, through the energy and persever- 
ance of Professor Budd and others, with encouraging prospects. We may hope 
from this source to obtain varieties directly and indirectly which will prove more 
hardy and valuable, especially north of the present limit of cherry c ulture. Asin- 

*The pomelo is a fruit fast gaining a good reputation in the Northern markets, 
as well as in Florida*— HtE.VAN Demait. 
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timated above, very little, if any, effort has yet been put forth in the improvement 
of otir native speaiess, of which Professor Gray mentions at least four. The arts of 
horticulture, aided by the hand of time, may yet subjugate to the uses of man some 
or all of these now untamed species. 

The Plum {Prunus). 

We have purposely deferred notice of the plum and some other fruits which fol- 
low because of the advanced condition of improvements of their American con- 
geners, which will now be taken up and described along with our observations on 
the genuses to which they may belong. 

P. domesticus, to which species, with i)erhaps the exception of a few newly 
introduced varieties from the east of Asia, all our introduced varieties of the 
plum and theii* descendants belong, is thought to be a native of Asia and the 
south of Europe, Like all classes of foreign fruits, the plum has long been m 
process of improvement. There are sveral types or families of the plum, some 
quite distinct and very marked. Of these the Gages, the Damsons, and the so- 
called pranes are examples. They are doubtless the result of long and careful 
culture, with certain objects in view, viz, the production of varieties with given 
characteristics. There axe sections of our country where the domestic plum suc- 
ceeds admirably, and among all cultivated fraits none are more justly esteemed 
than it is. There was a period, back in the forties, when plum culture was quite 
successful, if not to say profitable, on American soil, but owing to the increasing 
prevalence of disease and especially of the curculio, which above all other fruits 
prefers the plum, the industry waned, until, generally speaking, it ran to a low ebb. 
For some years past, however, plum culture has been on the increase, not includ- 
ing some newly acquired territory, notably the Pacific slope, where it has ever been 
exceedingly successful and profitable. Tliis is not so particularly the result of im- 
provement in varieties as it is to unknown and natural causes, which are continually 
operating to change results either foi' better or for worse, although raany new and 
valuable varieties have been added to our limits meanwhile. In the admirable climate 
of California, Oregon, and other transcontinental States and Territories, plum cult- 
ure is rapidly becoming a profitable commercial industry. Many tons of cured 
prunes, equal to the best European brands, are annually produced on the Paeiflio 

coast. , . 1 T> .X 

Of Japanese varieties of recent introduction much is now claimed. Prominent 
among these may be mQntioned the Kelsey, PmmispisardU, and P. Sivionii. It is 
not definitely determined whether these belong to distinct species or whether they 
may not be varieties of P. doviesticiis, modified and changed by cultivation in the 
strangely singular country of their nativity. While these varieties may, and doubt- 
less will, succeed well in California and the South, they may be looked upon as 
probably tender in the cold North. 

P. clncasa and P. A7nerica7ia,—We come now to notice species which, with per- 
haps the exception of our native grapes, the last few years marks the greatest 
triumplis in the horticultural improvement of American fruits. To a doubting 
Thomas, tlae story of the parentage of om- luscious peach, the melting pear, or the 
delicious plum, buried in the obscurity of centuries of liistory, into which traces of 
error may have crept, probably seemed to border upon the fabulous; but jve are 
now deahng with fruits which, less than four hundred years since, were entirely 
unknown and unthought of by civiliz.ed man. But for man's interference we may 
fairly assume that the diicma plum of America would to-day exist only in its true 
type, in which would be recognized scarcely moi'e of variety than is visible in a 
flock of wild blackbirds. The arts of horticulture have already trained these wild 
species to sport into innumerable varieties; in time of ripening, early, late, and me- 
dium; in quality, good, bad, and indifferent; in habits of growth, tender, hardy, 
iron-clad, vigorous, and fruitful; in color, with almost the tints of the rainbow. 
Among these are many varieties which combine all the qualities of excellenco and 
value, excepting, perhaps, mere quality of fruit, of the best varieties of P. dome^- 
ticus and far surpassing it in point of hardihood and productiveness. The improved 
offspring of these two American species, mainly of the chicasa, may now be found 
in cultivation from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to Lakes Superior and Win- 
nipeg on the north, and from ocean to ocean, It would be valueless, in this con- 
nection, to attempt to catalogue or describe the almost legion of native plums in 
cultivation or on trial, and many of them thoroughly established, in our country. 
Our rapid strides in the improvement of this fruit should greatly encourage us m 
efforts to domesticate other American species as yet neglected. By cross-breeding 
and hybridization, the latter of which is altogether possible, combinations of quaU- 
ties may vmxlt which alone would prove ixxxmensely valuable to the cause of 
pomology* ' " ' 
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The GBAPE(Fii?*s), 

The grape is a justly popular fruit. There are a number of distinct species under 
cultivation, though prior to the discovery of America there seems to have been but 
one, F. vinifera. The grape of the Eastern Hemisphere is thoiight to have been a 
native of Persia, though its early history, being almost coeval with that of man, is 
somewhat obscm-ed in doubt. Ancient, medieval, and modern history, sacred as 
well as ;prof ane, abound in just praises of tliis luscious frait. Having thus been the 
companion of man from an early period, the grape of the Old World may be con- 
sidered one of the most thoroughly domesticated of fruits. Originating; as it did 
neai' the place of man's nativity, it has followed up his civilization, marking every 
age of his history with its i^resence and its civilizing iniiuences. This is specially 
true so long as civilized man was confined to the Old World. When he crossed the 
Atlantic, where he found a congenial home, he soon discovered that his favorite 
vine failed to jdeldits luscious ti-easures. Repeated efforts, based upon the highest 
skill known to the arts of horticult-ure, only resulted in failure, so fai- as its culture 
in the open air was concerned. Despair finally seized upon him and a dark and 
hopeless age in which grape culture upon Americaii soil was seemingly abandoned 
and unknown comes about William Coxe, in the first American work on fruits, 
published in 1817, does not so much as notice the grape, while Stephen Switzer's 
woi'k, published almost a century earlier, in London, describes a number of vari- 
eties then liiglily esteemed in England. In 1845, the late A. J. Downing describes 
thirty-five varieties of foreign grapes as adapted to and worthy of culture imder 
glass, while of native varieties he only jnentions twelve, which," as he says, * 'are 
accidentally iniproved varieties that have sprung \ip in the woods and fields from 
wild vines," These discouragements, due mainly to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, prevailed, with few exceptions, until the " Star of Emj>ire" sat upon the 
Pacific coast, the paradise of American pomology, where the V, vinifera found a new 
and congenial home. Here the grapes of the Old World all thrive. V/ithin the 
last quarter of a century grape-gi*owing in California has almost revolutionized 
the grape commerce of the world, so far as the manufactured products, wine, rais- 
ins, etc., are concerned, and yet the industry seems only to have passed the stage 
of infancy. All the varieties of the vinifera species known to the south of Europe, 
and many of their offspring, having their origin here, flourish in the geuiai clim;ate 
of the Pacific coast region of the United States, 

Pi'of. George Husmann, of Napa, in a paper on the Past, Present, and Future 
of Grape Growing in California," published in volume 4 of the Transactions of the 
American Horticultural Society, has the following comments on the progress of the 
grape industry in that State: 

When gold was discovered in California, during the exciting times of its early 
settlement, by those who flocked by thousands and tens of thousands over the plains 
and across the ocean to seek the glittering treasure among its hills and along its 
streams, but few had an idea that this land, with its rainless summers, would, in 
the short space of time which has since elapsed, become more famous for its golden 
fruit and wine than it could ever be by the glittering metal found in tlie depths of 
the earth; that its hills and plains, looking so dry and barren during tlie summer 
months, would sustain smiling vineyards and tx'ees laden with f rutt. It was gener- 
ally supposed that vines and trees could only live and thrive Vvith irrigation; that 
the Mission grape, first cultivated by the Jesuit fathers, which even then found its 
way into the mines and was readily purchased by the delvers after gold, could only 
reach its luscious ripeness by being freely supplied with water during the dry 
months. From this small beginning, at one location and one variety, what a 
change! Grape-growing has spread over the whole State, until its wine crop— only 
one of the uses to which the grape is devoted— is estimated at about 20,000,000 gal- 
lons this year. From one variety cultivated then, we have close to four hundred 
varieties now, and we already produce as fine wines as any country on the globe. 
From the few scattering small vineyards then in the State, which were irrigated 
several times a year, our vineyards now look down on the land from the highest 
tops of the mountains, and there produce their choicest fruits, witliout irrigation, 
being more secure from frost and other deleterious influences there than in the val- 
leys. Their smiling verdure greets the eye, and is readily distinguished thousands 
of feet above the v^leys. Our raisins are already competing with the finest London 
layers in the markets of the world, and our table grapes are shipped to every city 
and town in the Union," . ^ ^ t ^ ix- -i. 

As indicated above, several native species have contributed to our list ot cultivaliea 
American grapes. These were found growing indigenously in different sections 
of the country, and were variously known as fox gi'ape, frost grape, summer 
grape, winter grape, muscadine, etc, , in thear several localities. Leading character- 
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istics of these wild speGies were hxxuriance of growth and rambling, unrestrained 
habits of vine, often monnting to the tops of the tallest forest trees and loading them 
down, with their weight of folia,ge and fruit, which, however, was of inferior quality. 
We have said that there are several native species of the grape found within the 
limits of the United States. Prof. Asa Gray recognizes only four species (F. lab- 
rusca, V, cestivalis, V, corxUfolia, and F. vulpinaC); the late Dr. Englemann enu- 
merates thii^teen (F. lahritmi, F. candicans, F. Cavribma. F Califomica, F Monti- 
cola, F. Arizonica, F cBfitivalis, F cinerea, F cordifolia, F pahnata^ F riparia, 
V, rttpestriSj and F roturuiifoUa or vulpina); while Prof. T. V. Munson, an emi- 
nently practical ]i.orticulturist as well as a scientific botanist, classifies them into 
niore'^than twenty distinct species. This includes a number of new species recently 
discovered. It would seem froni these differences that botany is aq yet not amathe- 
matituilly true scionc.e. Professor Mimson admits, however, that **all botanists 
who have attempted tlui ('lassiflcation of the grape genus have complained of its 
difftcultios and confusions of one form witli aiiother. Many have concluded that 
its so-called species are only artificial terms to indicate certain forms of considerable 
extent, but tliat in i-eality tliere is no vAmx sei>aratrix." But these scientific ques- 
tions have little to do witli tlie matter in Iiand. It is sufficient for us to note the 
most wonderfxil developments wliich have beeiimade in. the improvement of Ameri- 
can grai:)es within the few years intervening since the publication of Downing's 
original vohmie in 1845, At that date only twelve varieties were named, none of 
wliich are now gerierally cultivated (the Catawba and Norton's Virginia only having 
local values at this time), aside from the Scuppcrnong, which is strictly a Southern 
variety, To this list has siii co been added hundreds if not thous^uids of new varieties, 
many of which rival the very best foreign sorts in point of quality, with constitu- 
tional vigor and hardiliood to resist the vicissitudes of our peculiar oiimate and our 
divei-sified soils. 

There is certainly no class of cultivated fruits to which the ** science of breeding" 
has been so successf ully appHed, and in which mo^-e rapid developments have been 
inanifestod, than in connection with the improvements of American grapes. The 
elder Downing spolce the tnith when he, only forty years ago, said of American 
gi\ai:>es that they (the tlien improved varieties) ^' have sprung 'up in the woods, and 
fields from wild vines,*' and that they lire tlierefore but one remove from a wild 
state/' lie- further mc^ntion?? extensive trials which are now being made by vari- 
ous cultivators to prodTice new varieties from these,'* closing with the prophecy, 
already fulfilled, that tlierc^ is little doubt that in a few years we shall have many 
now native, sorts, combining the good qxialities of the best foreign grajies with the 
hardiness of the indigenous ones and with also the necessary adaptiition to the 
various soils and climates o£ the United States." 

In the hands of such men as Underhill, Grant, Hogers, Ricketts, Moore. Oaywood, 
Oanipbell, Munson, and a host of others, aided, by the light of science and practical 
slvill, tliei'e is no longer* a necessity of our waiting uncertain results of accident- 
ally improvcil varieties,'' which shall spring*' up in woods and fields from wild 
vines." Now (thanks to these painstaking, intelligent men), every American citi- 
zen wortby to be recogni/^ed as such may almost without effort on his part enjoy 
the luscious fruit of his own vine'' in some of its numerous species and vaxieties. 
There can be found in all tlio range of human experience and observation no 
more con vincin g evidence of the trianiphs of horticultural arts than are plainly man- 
ifesterl in the recent and marvelously rajrid progress which has been made in the 
complete domestication and wonderful improvements in the wild American species 
of tbt:^ grape. Many of these are artificial hybrids and cross-breeds, combining the 
good qualities of one or more species of American grapes and including F vim^era, 
which alwaj^s a<ids qualities ot excellence, although it is generally at the expense 
of (sonstitutional vigor, 

SMALL FRUITS, 

come now to speak of a class of fruits the popularity and importance of which 
are fast being recognized. Indeed, as the staple orchard fruits have, in large sec- 
tions, declined, small fruits have taken their places. It is a fact which we can not 
ignore that tlic^ apple, especially the staple fruit of former years, is rapidly becom- 
ing unreliable, and while no other fruit is, or can ever be, an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for it, small fruits must to a large extent be accepted as such from sheer 
ncjcessity. The.se causes, together with the increasing demand f or such fruits in the 
markets, and the facility with which they are now preserved, by canning, etc., has 
so stimulated small-f ruit culture as to have taken it from the garden and fully estab- 
lished it in the field, expanding the industry from being the work of the amateur 
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to the professional and the commereial growei', where the market statistics of the 
present fully entitles it to rank. This rapid expansion of the small-fruit industry 
has stimulated a corresponding improvement in varieties which were formerly few 
and inferior as compared with the jDresent. 

The Stbaavbeery (Fragaria), 

Among small fruits none are so universally popular and valuable as the strawberry, 
which, according to Downing, is a native of the temperate latitudes of both hem- 
ispheres—of Europe, Asia, North and South America— though the species found in 
different parts of the world are of distinct habits and have each given rise, through , 
cultivation, to different classes of fruit." At the time this paragraph was penned, 
in 1845, strawberry culture was in its earliest stages of development in America. 
Downing then only described thirty-six varieties, most of which were of foreign 
origin and belonging largely to foreign species. Our native species (F. Virginiana) 
was then found in the meadows and fields, where they became the object of mucli 
solicitation to children who brought them to market in small quantities and in even 
smaller sizes from their native fields wliere they grew uncared for and neglected of 
men. This then neglected species and its hybrids and cross-breeds are now the lead- 
ing varieties in cultivation. There are probably no vaiaeties of either of the three 
European species (F. vesca, F. Colina, and F, elatior), pure and unadulterated ,v/ith- 
out mixtures and crosses of one or more of the American species {F. Virginiana or 
F. ChilUoensis) now in general cultivation. America may therefore be claimed as 
the home of the strawberry so far as valuable varieties are concerned, as it is in 
reality the present paradise of the industry. 

Tlie strawberry may be truthfully considered the only universal fruit of the United 
States, there being no section of our wliole country, in any degree adapted to culti- 
vation, where it may not be sucicessfu]Iy and profitably grown. In the extreme 
South and in California, whero their winters are mild and spring-like, fhe season of 
ripening is greatly prolonged, covering months of time, while to the northward the 
crops ripen more uniformly. These facts, togetlier with the present facilities for 
distributing the crops through the aid of the railroads (the great equalizers of the 
age)> the leading roarkets of all sections are suppHed with this luscious and exceed- 
ingly healthy fruit for long periods. We have already referred to the rapidly in- 
creasing magnitude of thel^anana trade and to the great and growing ^rape indus- 
try, but each and all other interests of a similar cliaracter are fairly eclipsed by the 
still more rapid growth of the strawberry business during the last quarter of a 
century, As an illustration of what this business now is, the following is, quoted 
from the address of Hon. Parker Earle, president of the American Horticultural 
Society, read before that organization at its late meeting in the city of Cleveland^ 
Ohio, September, 1886: 

"Thirty years ago the daily ^receipts of strawberries in the city of Chicago— now 
the second greatest fruit market in the world— could have been carried in one wagon 
at one load, and it would not have been a large load either. Now whole railway 
trains are engaged to carry the daily supply of that market, which often amounts 
to 800 tons, and sometimes to twice that quimtity. A similar increase of supply has 
taken place in most, of the markets of the country. The production of the Wilson 
strawberry was the beginning of a new era in strawberry culture, and I may add 
of small-fruit gardening; for all branches of the business have been stimulated arid 
carried along by the tide of enthusiasm which H&3 planted strawberry fields all over 
the continent, and covered the tables of the rich and of the poor alike with their 
dishes of fragrance and crimson beauty. Thirty or forty years ago it would be safe 
to say that all the strawb€frries marketed in one day in the United States could have 
been gathered by a force no larger than I have seen bending over the smiling rows 
of a single plantation. Now there are probably not less than a quarter of a million 
harvesters engaged in gathering this delightful fruit for mai^ket-growers. Then the 
season of this fruit was limited to the three or four weeks of its ripening in each 
locality; now, by the help of railways and refrigerator transportation, it extends 
over four or five months of the spring and summer, and strawberries are sometimes 
• transported a distance equal to that from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas." 

Neto varieties — Of course the rapidly increasing interest in strawberry culture 
has resulted in the origin and dissemination of innumerable new vai'ieties, some 
accidental seedlings, and others the result of careful and patustaking breeding. 
Generally speaJsing, the tendency has been towards improvement, though, of course, 
a large per cent, of these seedlings have proved, on trial, to be no better, if so good, 
as the older sorts. With the large commercial interest which the strawberry busi- 
ness now represents, every new-comer which bids fair to be an improvement is 
hailed with aelight, and its praises are heralded with the flourish of trumpets by 
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interested partieB, who, with "wind as a motor" and '*cash as the objective " 
stand in readiness to supply the noviGO with plants which are to eclipse all known 
varieties in pDinfe of size, quality, productiveness, etc. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of dollars are annually expended in this way by men who, haYing but 
little practical knowledge and less skill in the business, must necessarily reap disap- 
pointment* , . All XT -^r 

The origin of the Wilson, about the year 1856, near the city of Albany, N. Y., 
marks, as Mr. Earle has well said, a new era in strawberry culture." Indeed, its 
culture has been more generally successful than any variety originated since and 
thoroughly tested. Its rapid introduction and almost universal siiccesa greati^^ 
Stimulated strawbeiTy--growing, especially as a commercial industry, and with it the 
desire upon the part of progressive growers to produce something better; for, as 
Pardee has said, '* this fruit is so soon and so easily raised from seed that the proc- 
ess invites to a very attractive series of experiments." To such as have the thne, 
means, and inclination thus to experiment, there can be no more delightful and in- 
teresting field of operation, which also promises liberal remuneration for those who 
are successful in the production of varieties of true worth; but the valuable advice 
of Mr. J.M.Smith, president of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, to tiie novic^ 
of limited experience and especially of limited means should not go unheeded. 
He says: ^ , , 

Don't be in a hurry to get these new varieties that come out and are bemg rec- 
ommended by this man or that; wait till good rehable growers in your vicinity, or 
some men that you know ai'e reliable, have tried them. You can grow varieties 
that will answer your purpose from those kinds now in use. If you have plenty of 
time and plenty of money, and like to experiment with new varieties that come 
along, you will find plenty of use for your time and money, and, by the way, get 
very little return for either," « , 

As has frequently been intimated in this paper, the author can not safely enum- 
erate a list of new varieties here, which arc now regarded as promising, through 
fear of misleading the planter, since there are so many local influences which natu- 
rally alfect results in sti^awberry growing. To the professional grower, and espe- 
cially to the State or nation, truly belongs the duties of the experimenter ; but to the 
average planter we most heartily commend the good advice of Presi#nt Smith, than 
whom there is no safer and more thoroughly pi-actical and successful guide m mat- 
ters pertaining to the culture of the strawberry. , ^ 

The Raspberry {Bubus)* 

Next to the strawberry, the raspberry is probably the most valuable of the small 
fruits* It belongs to the same botanical genus (Eiibtts) as the blackberry. There 
are three species, one foreign and two native, from which our cultivated varieties 
are derived. , , « t^x. 

R. Idms is a native of the mountainous districts of the south of Europe. It has 
long been domesticated, and, as with all Old World fruits, is much more highly de- 
veloped than are the American varieties. The class of berries known as Antwerp? 
and all their American descendants belong to this species. The size and quality; of 
varieties belonging to this species are superior to any yet derived from our native 
species, but, like foreign grapes, they are not generally free from disease and other 
constitutional defects, and especially are they tender and subject to wmter-kiUmg 
in our climate and soil. In a few favored sections, notably the Hudson Eiver region, 
they succeed fairly and are very Justly popular, especially with amateur growers, 
incohsiaeration o^ tlie^^ qualities of fruit. As w;ith grwe 

culture, tbe first efforts at raspberry culture in America were with varieties of tms 
species, whicli, from causes above hinted at, were not satisfactory u^ results. Of 
fourteen varieties described by Downmg in 1845, all but three were foreign sorts. 
The great preponderance of varieties of this species at that time in cultivataon shows 
how great the effort to overGome climafcic conditions by persistently adhering to 
varieties of our ancestors. The relationship between this and one of our Anierican 
species (E. 6'ifnooszcs), is so close, as indicated by the habits of plant and fruit, that 
they readily hybridize, and thus the good qualities of the two are often bleMed, so 
that it is possiMe that many of our red varieties now in cultivation are the offspring 
of both foreign and native parents. All strictly foreign varieties, except m favored 
localities, miist have winter protection to succeed satisfactorily in our country. 

R, siri(?om.~Downing's original work describes this as a variety— the American 
Red— and says : It ripens nearly a earlier than the Antwerps, heara w^l,^and 
though inferior in flavor and size to these sorts, is esteemed by many persons, par- 
ticularly for flavoring liquors." The writer of this could scarcdy have beliOTedthat 
in Ifm than lorty y^rs this ahnost despised species should have given us olfspnngs 
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of such value as the Turner, Brandy wine, Herstine, and iimnerous others which 
now find their way to our market centers in astonishing quantities, not to be de- 
graded by fermentation or dLst illation into vile liquors, but to feed the huirgry and 
gladden the lives of the denizens of large cities. This and the foregoing species 
propagate ttxemselvea by underground suckers and not by the tij)s, as does the fol- 
lowing; 

a, ocddeiitalis, which is a native species. Downing describes two varieties of 
this species in l845— the American Black-cap and the£)hio Everbearing. Of the for- 
mer lie scarcely speaks more complimentary than of the American Red j s^iying : ^ * This 
raspberry, common in almost every field, with long, i^ambling, purple shoots and 
flattened, sniaH black berries, is everyw^here known/' Think of this as the parent 
of our Doolittle, Gregg, Hopkins, Nemjilxa, Schaffer, etc. Tlunk of the tons and 
tons of these and numerous other offsprings of this almost despised native species 
that are now grown, making fortunes for their propagators and health and happi- 
ness for the denizens of our great centers of population. And liow are we to pre- 
dict the future of an ; industry so young and yet of such vast proportions ? Surely 
cultivation has wrought wonders upon tiiis native species in so short a time. 

The Blackbeeky. 

As above noted, this fruit belongs to the same botanical genus (Riilms) as the rasp- 
berry, but differing essentially from the latter in the character of its fruit, which, 
accordiug to Grray, does not separate from the juicy, i)ro3onged receptacle," There 
are two species, %. villomis and Canademu. hoUi purely aiative, from which our 
cultivated varieties are derived. 

J2. villoma, the common high or xipri^ht blackberry, is a native tlu*oughout a large 
portion of the United States'. Its fruit, while in a sta,te of nature, was probably 
more highly developed than that of the raspberry, 1;h(>iig-h it has been greatly im- 
proved by cultivation. In certain sections of the country, esx^ecially in neglected 
and abandoned fields, where the blackberry deliglits to grow, quite a business is 
carried on by pickers, who gather the fruit for sale. Vast quantities of this wild 
fruit finds its way iuto the markets, thus supplying at once a source of income to 
many poor people and cheap health-giving f ooti to consum er s. While this wild fruit 
is vastly inferior to the cultivated varieties, it serves, as above iiidieatexl, valuable 
purposes in tlie domestic econoiny, especially of tlie poor, while materiaHy affeotdng 
the prices of the better qualities of fruit coming into competition. It is only of very 
recent years that any systematic efforts at improving this fruit has been attempted, 
but in tliis short time very marked progess has been made. Downing's original 
work does not describe any varieties of the blaclcberry, only mentioiring the two 
species as they then existed, while in his more recent revision he describes tvirehty- 
fi ve distinct sorts, and many more have since appeared. Some of tlxese are so mani- 
festly better than were the wild varieties as to already have won for themselves 
places of front rank, in point of commercial vahxo, among cultivated fruits. The 
writer has inminda crop of the past season in which a single picker gathered forty- 
two gallons in one day, so abundant was the frxiit. This was of one of the present 
leading varieties^ the plants having been thordughly ijulti vated, and the fruit going 
to market in such shape as to bring remunerative returns for the painstaking intelli- 
gence bestowed in the selection of the variety and the cixlture foliowing. With the 
native plum, grape, strawberry, raspberry, and other fruits our suecess in improv- 
ing the native blackberry should encourage us to looli more hopefully upon our 
prospects of greater achievements with various American species not yet subjected , 
to the ameHorating influences of horticultxxral arts. 

jS, Oanaciensts, the low or trailing blackberry— the dewberry— like the foregoing, 
is a native. It is not so frequently met with as the blackberry, being confined in 
its native habitat more strictly to hill regions. The fruit diflers bxxt slightly from 
the latter. There are a number of cultivated varieties of this fruit now grown, some 
of which exhibit qualities of merit. Among Buch the Lucretia probably stands in 
the front rank as a promising sort. / 

The Cuebant (Bibes 7%cbnim)s 

The currant is a small fruit of some importance. Our cxiltivated varieties belong 
to the above Bpecie| and are xiative of the north of Europe. It succeeds best in a 
rather humid soil and atmosphere. Like its near relative, the gooseberry, it. is a 
very popular fruit iii Great Britain and the north of Europe, where the climate is 
well adapted to its culture, Several imported insects (the currant caterpiUar and 
the borer) have of late years seriously affected the culture of the currant in most 
se<sti^Mas of tiie ooimfery, though scarcely aiiyAinearican garden is thought to be coin- 
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plete Tdthout its supply, for domestic uses at least. These usually occupy some ob- 
scure comer in the garden, where they, if not too seriously injured by insects and 
the like, produce satisfactory crops, and are a favorite in the kitchen for pies, jel- 
lies, etc. Downing says, in speaking of the currant in its wild state in Northern 
Europe: The fruit of the original species is small and very sour, but the large gar- 
den sorts produced by cultivation and for which, we are chic^fiy indebted to the Dutch 
gardeners, are large and of more agreeable subacid flavor." From the scientific 
name of this species (Mubrum), we should infer that the original currant was of a 
reddish color; but numerous varieties introduced by cultivation are hght-colored, if 
not white. The white varieties, as a rule (if not invariably), are less acid than the 
colored sorts, which, indeed, seems to be true of all albinos among small fruits of 
whatever species. There are a number of native s]x^cies of the currant, but none 
have yet been generally domesticated, at least have not become sufficiently improved 
to entitle them to i)rominent rank among cultivated fruits. 

TtlK GOOSKBEUUY. 

Like its near relative, the currant, the species {Ribes glosmlaria) is a native in the 
north of Europe, where, ^nd also ospec.tally in England, it has k)ng teen a very 
popular fruit, having retiched a high state of improv(?ment. Our climate does not 
suit it so weU as that of England, as,' like some other foreign gyecies, it is not entirely 
healthy here, it Hieing subject to mildew and disease. There are a number of Ameri- 
can species, but imtil within comparativc?Iy recei\t years all efforts at the cultm-e of 
this fruit in the United States have been with the foreign improved sorts, whicli 
have generally proved a source of disappointment. Downing, in 1845, in speaking 
of the gooseberry as a foreign fruit, says, " Our native species has never been mi- 
proved by garden culture." Since that date, however, its improvement lias been 
taken up, somewhat as was tliat of the native grape, plum, raspberry, etc., as a 
matter of self defense against total failure, and wonderful and most satisfactory 
results have followed. . \ 

Jdrtelhim, the native species fi'om wbic^h our valual>le varieties, like Hough- 
ton, Downing, etc, are derived, is found growing indigenously in the northern 
sections of the United States. Its iraproA^tMl \'ari(-a;ies (tlKnigli not recognized m 
1845) have already ftiirly eclipsed all jvurely foriyign ^;^)rts, (>xcGpt in the hands ot a 
few amateurs in favored sec^tions, and were it not for the depredations of the (mr- 
rant caterpillar, which is a serious pest to tlvis fruit as well as the currant, tlie cult- 
ure of the gooseberry woidd prove exceedingly i)rotit;able. Improved varieties are 
already numerous and of quality scarcely inftu-ior to foreign sorts, but a,s yet not 
cultivated up to the enormous si/.e of some of their European relatives. They are, 
however, immensely productive, and for culinary purposes as. a pleasant acid fruit 
stand second only to the cranberry. 

The Cuanberky { Vaccinmm mmrocarp'iim). 

This species of the ci^cinberry is a purely native one an<]. to it belongs all the really 
valuable varieties in cultivation in tiiis country. Prior to about 1840 no attention 
was given to tlie cnlture of the cranberry in the United States, the native wild 
fruit from the poaty bogs on our nortliern borders supplying all market demands. 
The first elf orts at improving and cullivatihg the cranberry were made on Cape 
Cod, where the industry has grown to immense proportions. Andrew S, Fuller, lU' 
his Small Fruit Cultumt," published in 1867, in speaking of the growth of cran- 
berry culture in portions of Massaclmsetts. Connecticut, and New Jersey, says: *^ Not 
only liave individuals turned theii- attention to it, but companies have been formed 
wi-fcli iibundant means to cultivate the cranbeny npon an extensive scale/' P. M. 
Augur, of Connecticut, says the cranberry occupies a niche by itself , crowding 
out no other fruit;'* that is to say, it ^nhrives best where no other fruit will 
grow/' Its native habitat is in th(> swamps and bogs of the northern section of th.e 
■ United States, and it can only be successfully grown where thegi^ound maybeartih- 
cially flooded with fresli water at ciertain seasons of the year— at the blooming 
season, to protect the blooms fro3n nrjury by spring frosts and for the winter protec- 
tion of the plants. 'Where such lands can be had, with an abundant supply of 
watei: under perfect control, to be turned on or off as need be, from 50 to 200 bushels 
per acre may be produced with great certainty, which sell readily for remunerative 
prices. J. S. Stickney, of Wi>9;<ionsin, estimates the annual value of the cranberry 
crop of that State at from $300,000 to $500,000. Since the attention of the fruits 
grower has been turned toAvard the culture oi this fruit, numerous improved va- 
rieties have been brought into notice. Downing Says " the value of the common 
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cranberry for tarts, preserves, and other culinary uses is well known," The cran- 
berry is the last of the small fruits to ripen, thus prolonging the season of this class 
of fmits in a fresh state to midwinter or even later, and as it maybe grown, as 
above indicated, on land wholly unfit for the production of otlier garden crops it 
may be fairly entitled to om' favorable consideration and esteem. 

The Huckleberry {V, corymhosum). 

The huckleberries, purely native species, belong, as abo^e indicated, to the same 
botanical genus as do the cranberries. There are many species of this fruit found, 
both in the swamp and hill regions, along our northern borders. Perhaps the best 
of these is that under consideration. According to Fuller, as late as 1867 very lit- 
tle had been done by way of improving the huckleberry. He says : * * Time and again 
have I endeavored to direct the attention of small-fruit culturists to the long-neg- 
lected liuckleberry, but with no apparent good results;" adding further, why this 
neglect I am at a loss to understand, for the huckleberry possesses naturally tetter 
qualities than even the currant or gooseberry." Notwithstanding this criticism, 
coupled with the high indorsement of the naturally good qualities of the species, I 
am not aware that any great progress has since been jnade in the way of domesti- 
cating and improving the huckleberry. Having noted the wonderful progress 
already made by way of improving many of our native fruits, we are stul at 
a loss to know, as Mv. Fuller has well saicl, why this neglect "of a species so 
promising and really so. valuable in its native state, for the wild huckleberry is a 
source of great commercial value wherever it naturally grows. That the huckle- 
berry is destined to become a domestic fruit of no inconsiderable value I have no 
doubt, but it may take time and patient skill to produce the necessary improvements, 
to adapt it to profitable garden culture. It is said that the baboons of Africa are 
fond of fire, aiid they are said to gather and sit around an abandoned camp fire till 
the last ember is out, but they haven't quite sense enough to poke the brands together 
to keep the fire alive." Shall we, with like lack of foresight, permit this valuable 
native species to longer exist without applying to it the i)ersuasive arts of horti- 
culture? 

The Barberry {Berberis vidgaris). 

There is probably little to be expected by way of improvement that may be made 
in this fruit, which, according to Downing, is indigenous to the north tem]^erate 
zone of both hemispheres. He, liowever, devotes a short chapter to its considera- 
tion, saying while it is *'too acid to eat, it makes an agreeable preserve and jelly, 
and an ornamental pickle for garnishing some dishes," Fuller gives it more atten- 
tion, describing a number of varieties and claiming for the species great suscepti- 
bility of improvement, and thinks it "might, if a proper amount of care wera be- 
stowed upon it, become a fruit of much importance," 

The June-berry {Amalanchier Canadensis), 

Dr. Gray says this native species varies exceedingly." It ranges in its various 
subspecies from a low shrub not lax'ger than the currant bush to an arboreous form. 
It is strange that this native fruit, which is strictly pomaceous, being closely allied 
to the genus Pyrus, has neither received notice by Fuller, Downing, nor any other 
American author. The large species is a really handsome tree, well worthy of a 
place as an ornamental if not as a fruit-bearing S]>ecies. The fruit, which is small 
and berry-like, is of a purplish red color, ripening m June, hence the common name 
of June-beny by which it is frequently known. It has a pleasant acid flavor, and 
is especially attractive to children and birds. I am not aware that any attempt has 
been made to improve by cultivation the tree-like form of the species, but in case of 
the dwarf forms some advance has been made byway of subjecting them to garden 
culture and with quite satisfactory results. There is really much in this fruit to 
encourage the experimenter in the work of domesticating and improving the 
species. 

The Buffalo Beeey {Shepherdia argentea). 

Puller, in his Treatise on Small Fruits, has considered the Shepherdia worthy of 
a somewhat lengthy notice. He says: It is seldom seen in cultivation, butit is 
really deserving of a place in every garden/' It is a native shrub or small tree 
found growing wild in Dakota and in the headwaters of the Missouri River. It is 
doubtless extremely haxdy and if sufficiently fruitful, as Fuller indicates it to be, 
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with other good qualities which he ascribes to it, it is a matter of surprise that it 
has not been more extensively cultivated. The plant itself is quite ornamental, and 
it certainly deserves further trial, especially in the cold Northwest, 

The Black Haw (Vibitrmm prunifolium). 

Here is a hardy native species of pleasant, edible fruit which remains wholly 
neglected, so far as any effort as to its culture and improvement is concerned. It is 
the beriy-like fruit of a small tree or shrub found growing wild in thickets of the 
northern section of the United States, from New England to Kansas, and is highly 
prized by boys (who are always good judges) and numerous wild animals, and 
especially birds. What its future value may prove to be in the hands of the skill- 
ful horticulturist remains for coming generations to decide. That other fruits of 
scarcely more natural promise have been greatly improved and rendered valuable 
history attests. 

The Tree Cbanberry ( Vihurnum optdvs}. 

Notwithstanding the common name of this fruit, it is in no way related to the 
true cranberries,. but is a member of the same botanical family as the pi-eceding 
species. Its common name is due to the fact of its slight resemblance in fruit, both 
in its exterior appearance and to its sprightly acid flavor, and for which it is some- 
times used as a substitute in the kitchen. It has also been well used and for many 
years, by enterprising nursery agents, as *'bait for gudgeons,*' who are made to 
believe that they may raise their own cranberries on land certainlynot adapted to 
the culture of the true cranberry. In this way the species has been pretty lai'gely 
disseminated, but in the hands of men who were not likely to bring out its good 
qualities, if it should (which is quite probable) possess any such. It is a native 
gHirub found gx'owing wild in the Alleghany Mountains. The well-known snowball 
is a vex-y close European relative of this siiecies, and has long been cultivated for 
its conspicuous flowers, which has thus become entirely sterile. Whether the tree 
cranberry (?) shall prove worthy of this notice or not, the above remarks may serve 
to place it in its trtie light and to guard the innocent and otlierwise uninformed 
against imposition through misrepresentation. 

The Eli>eeberry {Samhu6us Canadensis), 

My early recollections are associated with elderberry pies and jellies, pi'epared 
from the f raits which we children gathered along the fence rows in neglected fields. 
The quality was greatly heightened, as our good mother assured us, by an admixture 
of the sprightly acid juice of the wild grapes which we industriously sought for the 
purpose. Of more recent years, when cultivated fruits were scax'oe, we have found 
in this neglected species a valuable source of table comforts and health-giving luxury. 
The elderberry is also often used as a source of manufacture of domestic wines, 
which are supposed to possess valuable medicinal properties. The fruit of different 
plants are known to differ widely in a state of nature, some being very much more 
fruitful as well as superior in size and q uality to that of others* This fact should 
encourage the horticulturist in the selection and culture of this fruit, which, every- 
. where in neglected corners and hedge rows, persistently pushes its claims to our 
notice. It is also a great source of food supply to a large number of our feathered 
friends, which alone should entitle it to our consideration. Let the elderberry be 
considered as entitled to a place in our list of small fruits, if we do here place it 
almost at the bottom of our list. 

The Mulberry {Morus). 

Downing honors the mulberry with a brief notice, describing at least three varie- 
ties, all perhaps be^longing, directly or by hybridization, to the Adriatic species (M. 
mgra),whioh he repi'esents as a fine fruit, but ge^ierally too tender for our climate. 
He describes the tree as small, seldom attaining a height of more than 12 or 15 
feet," Of recent years a class of mulberries, probably of a different species, have 
been introduced from RuSvSia, concerning which much has been said by way of praise, 
both as a fmit-bearing tree of great hardiliood as well as a forest tree, having spe- 
cially desii'able qualities for retimbering the plains of the Northwest, It may prob- 
ably be well to take soin e of these representations with a few grains of allowance, 
as they are likely to prove to be exaggerations. 
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M. rubra is a native species, which Downing says is more or less common in our 
woods; the fruit is about an incli long, and very pleasant and palatable though much 
inferior to the Black English. It bears transplanting well, or is easily raised from 
the seed, and may undoubtedly be inipi-oved by repeated reproductions in this way." 
The native mulberry is quite common in " rich woods from New England to Kan- 
sas," forming a handsome, fair-sized forest tree, the wood of which is exceedingly 
durable for posts, cross-ties, etc. The fruit differs very greatly on different trees, 
showing a natural disposition to sport into varieties, which is of itself encouraging 
to the experimenter. The mulberry is certainly worthy of notice in a paper like 
this, both on account of its present as well as its prospective value. 



The Papaw (Asimina triloba). 

It is indeed strange that no American author on fruit culture has considered the 
papaw wox-thy of notice. "While it is true that few persons naturaJlv like the 
papaw with its peculiar flavor, it is equally true that but few fail to^ acquire a 
taste for it by x^epeated efforts. It is a native throughout large sections of the United 
States, as Dr. Gray says, frojpa " western New York, Pennsylvania to Illinois, and 
southward. " In its native habitat it has many admirers, especially among the boys, 
who are sure to hold the whereabouts of the best varieties in sacred remembrance. 
A papaw grove is a sure index of the good qualities of the soil, which has led the 
farmers to destroy many of the best of tlmse for the purpose of getting the land 
ready for cultivation in other and tetter-paying crops. This process of destruction 
has been carried to an extent wdiich already threatens the extermination of the spe*, 
cies, unless it is soon taken up by the horticulturist— which it certainly deserves to 
be—and adopted into our gardens. The American Cyclopedia, which is about the 
only authority which I can And, outside of botanical text-books, which stops to 
notice this fruit, well says, in speaking of its worth, that *'some ti^ees produce 
in the wild state fruit of superior size m\d excellence, and doubtless it could be 
greatly improved by selection and cultivation." The writer iuUy concurs in this 
opinion, and he ti'usts that this neglect of so promising a native species may not lon^ 
continue, ^ 

The PERSii^raoN (Diospyros Virginiana), 

Here is another native species of even greater promise than the papaw, which 
has been almost entirely neglected. The persimmon is found wild in a number of 
the older States of the union, from Fioricta to Arkansas, and northward to the for- 
tieth degree of latitude. In large sections of this vast territorv it constitutes a con- 
sidei-able part of the living of the poorer classes, besides being enjoyed by the well- 
to-do in life; while animals and birds, domestic and wild, of almost all descriptions 
hail the ripening of the persimmon with evident satisfaction. It grows along the 
fence rows, in neglected corners, and in abandoned and worn-out fields, and with 
the persistence of the native blackberry forces itself upon us, and with its luscious 
products every where claims our attention. It f mother encoin'ages us by its disposition 
to sport into varieties, some of which greatly excel others i]i good qualities. Per- 
haps no native fruit of the equal of the persimmon in good and promising qualities 
has been so neglected. American horticulturists nnist not longer pass by this valu- 
able species. 

The Japanese Persimmon (/). kaki), 

To further warrant us in the undertaking, we have of re(;ent vears received from 
Japan the Asiatic relative of our persimmon, wliich, by that painstaking people, 
has aheady reached a high state of development. There are a snr/uber of varieties 
of Japan persimmon, which is a truly magnificent fruit, already in bearing in Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf States, where it flourishes, . and where it bids fair soon to bo- 
come both popular and valuable. This fruit is so thoroughlv domesticated and so 
highly bred^ having received centmies of careful culture, as mav be shown by its 
immense size* fine qualities, and in some varieties the entire elimination of all seed?, 
and is so closely related to our native species as to readily hybridize with it, which 
IS satisfactory proof of the probable susceptibility of the^ latter of similar iinprove- 
ment. It is claimed that valuable hybrids are alreadv in existence, which adds to 
the hope of thus securing varieties of sufficient hardihood to render their culture 
possible much farther north than the present limit of culture of the Japan species, 
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CONCLtrDING REMARKS. 

We have now hastily noticed each of the fruits, native and introduced, which are 
grown to any great extent in the United States. In the preparation of this paper I 
have been wonderfully impressed with the growing importance of our native spe- 
cies of frnits. Many of these are peculiarly American, while others have their for- 
eign rehxtives, winch have been iutroduced from abroad. Among the latter may 
be mentioneti the phinj, grape, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry^ cranberry, mul- 
berry, huckleberry, and the persimmon. ' While the nati^^e species have, perhaps, 
in no instance reached tlie degree of excjellence of fruit to which their foreign rela- 
tives have attained tin-ough the long years of caref ul training which they have been 
subjected to, it is nevertheless true tliat in point of hardihood and constitutional 
vigor of fruit aud plant that they compare favorably, if, in reality, tliey do not gen- 
erally (\xcf:± The blackberry, hnokleberry, service, and papavv are distinctively 
Anuu'ican spo(;ios, arui nltlioagh s<)iu(^, of 'these have not been douiestic^ated, our 
success in iivqu^rving our native fruits sliould prompt us to keep in mind the work 
HQ well beguu; and which has given us such satisfactory results. 
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Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit my third annual report 
on the work of the Forestry Division, In proportion to the provis- 
ions for this work, which have been measured as scantily as usual; 
the lines of investigation^ commenced the year before, have advanced 
satisfactorily though slowly. No new lines of investigation have 
been begun, since limitation and not expansion is dictated by the ap- 
propriations granted by Congress. 

It will be useless to call for "^practical" work — whatever may be 
meant by this term— until adequate means are jn'ovided for such. 
The only possible practical work of this kind which directly encour- 
ages reforesting and which the Division^ as at present equipped, 
inight perform, namely, the distribution of plant material, had been 
attempted the year before on a novel and well- working plan, but had 
to be abandoned because with the funds at disposal this year no sat-' 
isfactory arrangements in that direction could be made, 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT MATERIAL. 

I have dealt in my last rox)ort to you on the desirability of this 
method of encouragement, if carried out in a proper manner and in 
adequate proportions; and I may add, that divstributioii of plant ma- 
terial for agricultural and for forest planting differs in principle as 
well as in object. While seed distribixtion in the first case may be 
desirable for the purpose of introducing new kinds and improving 
the natiire of agricultural ci.^ops, the distribution of forest plant ma- 
terial has a different object in view. It has less to do with the intro- 
duction of new kinds than with inducing the planting of a crop which 
without some special inducement would not be planted at all, while 
its existence and projjagation is desirable for the community at large 
for several reasons. In our country especially, where immediate re- 
turns from an investment arc more frequently looked for than in 
older countries and where the j)ractice of forest planting and forest 
management is not yet established, this kind of encouragement seems 
quite legitimate, and if carried out on a judicious plan appears the 
only means for the General Government directly and practically to 
advance the practice. 

In other countries, monarchical and republican in their constitution, 
tliis aid to forest; industry is employed on a large scale and with great 
success. Not only do State and county governments resort to it, but 
societies and even private estate holders consider it within their 
sphere, and a proper direction of their funds and activity, to furnish 
plant m.ateriaT eitiier free of cost or at nominal prices. 1 have given 
some statistics of this kind of forestry work in my last report and 
may add the following data, to impress not only the evident desira- 
AG 88 38 597 
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bility of plant distribution but also to give an idea of tlie extent to 
wliioli it mnst be carried in order to be effective: 

In Bolxemia (area, 20,000 square miles; inhabitants, 5^,500,000) 
during tire year 1887 were distributed to communities and small 
farmers by the council of agriculture 754 pounds of conifer and 152 
pounds of deciduous-leaved tree seeds; by estate holders, 1,408, 100 
conifer plants, 12,4.-50 broad-leaved plants, and 488 pounds of conifer 
seeds; by nurseries, with Government aid, 1,972,908 conifer plants; or 
altogether the free distribution amounted to 3,393,450 plants and 
1,494 pounds of seed. In the spring season of 1888 these distribu- 
tions amGunted to 1,441,000 plants and 1,590 pounds, of seed. The . ' 
Society of Agriculturists also distributed to the members of the 
County Agricultural Society of Topel 13,000 plants. The Bohemian 
Forestry Association has during the last thirteen years distributed 
24,970,987 tree plants and 9,180 'pounds of seed^ partly free of charge 
and partly at nonnnal i^rices. 

In Swit2Jerland (area, 1G,000 square miles; inhabitants, 2,700,000) 
during 1887 there were over 5,650,000 plants and 1,550 pounds of seed 
distributed, the council appropriating also $20,000 towards reforesta- 
tion. 

IiiMa^hren, A.u stria (area, 8, 600 square miles; inhabitants, 2,200,000), 
during the spring of 1888, the government (state and county) dis- 
tributed ,5, S>54, 584 plants; nurseries and estate holders, 1,769,000 
plants; so that, as in the year before^ neax^ly 8,000^000 seedlings were 
given to the small farmers. 

In South Australia, a country situated very much like our own 
Western prairies and plains in regard to climatic and forest condi- 
tions, the forest depa^rtment for several years past distributed large 
amounts of j)lant material with the, greatest success, as I have more 
fully shown in my last report. 

On this occasion I should not omit to express the obligations of 
the Department to the forest conservator or South Australia, Mr. 
John Ediiie Brown, who very courteoiisly furnished to the Depart- 
ment, free of charge, several hundred pounds of acacia seed for dis- 
tribution in the southern parts of the country. It is also gratifying 
to note in this connection that the tree seeds, a few ]3ackages of wluoh 
the Department was able to send from its stock in return for this 
courtesy, are reported as germinating very satisfactorily,^ showing 
that the complaints occasionally received in regard to the quality of 
the seeds are chargeable to the inappropriate ha^ndling of the same. 
The Department is also under obligations to Heinrich ilitter von 
Manner, a promineirt grower of osiers in Austria, for a most valuable 
collection of some sixty varieties of osier, sent gratuitously. The 
cuttings were^ distributed among the State experiment stations for 
the purpose of testing the adaptability of the various basket willows 
to the different sections of our country. The results of this experi- 
ment have not yet been collected. 

FOEESTKY INTEEESTS IN THE STATES, 

During the past year it seems that the interest in forestry matters 
has not only grown more rapidly than before, but is taking prac- 
tical shape in every ^art of the country* I liave before me reports 
by the State Board of Forestry of California, by the Forest Oommis- 
gioner of Oolorado, by the Forest Commission of Michigan, by the 
Forestry Bureau of Ghio, by the Forest Commission of Kew York. 
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All of these documents exhibit an advance over the same kind of 
literature in former years^ by becoming more definite in their con- 
tents and recommendations^ and discussing directly questions of local 
forestry interest. 

Since it is still the office of this Division to aid in bringing about a 
general appreciation of the objects of forestry, I consider it proper 
in this place to call special attention to the work of these commissions 
and to briefly roTiew their reports, 

California.— The second biennial .report of the California State Board of Foresti-y 
constitutes a yolume of nearly 200 pages. It is, perhaps, the most important and 
valuable report yet made by any State forestry board in this country. It is illus- 
trated by twenty-four autotype representations of the charaoteriatic conif ers of Cali- 
fornia and contains six cotinty forest maps, in continuation of similar maps in the 
previous report, which by shadings and appropriate marks and figures indicate at a 
glance the forest condition of the counties, the kinds of trees growing on each sec- 
tion of land, and the comparative density of growth. 

T}).e first third of the report is occupied with an account of the w^ork of the com- 
missioners during the last two years. One of their principal endeavors has been to 
effect a reform in the method of cutting the public forests both of the State and of 
the General Government. These had hitherto been greatly damaged and wasted by 
persons cutting timber wherever they could find it, without having secured any title 
to it by purchase. The action of the commissioners in exposing the extent of these 
trespasses and aiding to bring the depredators to punishment has had the effect of 
increasing the purchase of the timber lands, with a consequent decrease of unlawful 
cutting, and at the same time a more careful and economical method of lumbering. 
The timber entries during the year 1887 and the first third of the year 1888 consti- 
tuted about one-third of all the timber entries hitherto made in the State. Many of 
the Kimbermen are now adopting a conservative management which contexnplates 
the continuance of the forests as a permanent source of supply and revenue instead 
of their being exhausted by a single cutting and then abandoned. 

By i:)osting in the mountains and wooded portions of the State M^arning notices, 
calling attention to the law against sotting forest fires, and by the activity of agents 
of the board in securing evidence against setters of fire, the extent of forest JEires 
has been mtich: lessened/ The conamissioners estimate that more than ten times the 
cost of the protective service has thus been saved to the State. 

The commissioners have not only endeavored to secure a conservative manage- 
ment of existing forests, but also to induce the planting of bodies of trees in places 
where they are deficient, and where the native flora is of but little value, by dis- 
tributing plant material of trees not indigenous to the State. Among these are 
the catalpa and locust and some of the eucalypts frona Australia, and also aca- 
cias furnished by this Department, Experiment stations have been established in 
the different climatic belts of the State, for the purpose of testing the groAvth of 
various kinds of trees, and thus ascertaining their desirableness and their adapta- 
tion to vaxious situations. The generosity of individuals has made up for the lack 
of funds at the disposal of the commissioiiers, by the liberal gift of iaads for ex- 
periment stations of the value of from seventy-five to a hundred thousand dollars. 
While testing the qxxality of trees at these stations, the commisMbhcra have en- 
deavored, by i)lanting the stations in park form, to cultivate the taste of the people 
and encourage the production of beautiful as well as useful resulta by tree-planting, 

I'ollowdng tlie establishment of experiment stations for the purposes of practical 
forestry, the commissioiiers began last year the work of supplying a scientific and 
|)opular description of the forest trees of California, The larger part of the present 
report gives the reBult of this work, so far as relates to the pine trees of the State, 
which include the pines of the Pacific slope* The description of these trees by the 
botanist of the commission, Mr, J. G. Lemmon, and the well-executed autotype 
illustrations of the trees as they stand and also of branches and fruit, make a pub- 
lication of a very interesting character and of permanent value, ^ 

Colorado, — ^The biennial report of the foxiest commissioner of Colorado has been 
recently issued. One of the most valuable features is a forest map of the State, 
prepared by the commissioner with much care. It shows the drainage system of 
Colorado and the approximaito location and extent of its forest and irrigated lands, 
as well as the intimate connection existing between the forests, streams, and irri- 

* As this x^eport goes to press it is learned that the energetic and efficient Board 
of Forest Commissioners, with Mr, Abbot Kixxney as chairman, has had to make 
room, for new appointees. 
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gation systems of the State. This map and the report as a whole should be of great 
service to the people of Colorado. It contains brief accounts of the native trees, 
and a statement in condensed form, by counties, of the forest conditions of the State, 
It shows what agencies are at work to destroy the forests, what means are now 
used for their preservation, and what further action by individuals and by the 
State and General Governments is needed for this purpose. 

The report shows that the commissioner has been diligent in discharging the duties 
of his office. In addition to the compilation of the forest map, he has done much 
by means of circulars and other publications to extend information through the 
State in regard to the value of the forests and tlie necessity of preserving them. 
The great and unnecessary injuries inflicted by forest fires have been set forth. 
Public meetings have been held in various parts of the State for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the forestry quastioai in its local bearings. A greatly improved public opin- 
ion has already become manifest, which encourages the forest officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and is preparing the way for more advanced and effective 
legislation in behalf of the forests. Such legislation, in various particulars, is sug- 
gested briefly at the close of the report. The legislature of the State, at its last ses- 
sion, authorized the establishinent of four forest experiment stations, in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill for that purpose v/hich was passed bv the last Con- 
gress. Two of these stations have been located already by the StateBoard of Agri- 
culture, and a third will be located very soon. 

Michiga7i~1hQ first report of the forestry commission of this State was pub- 
lished at the close of the year 1888. The commission was established by act of the 
legislature, in June, 1887, and organized in October of the same year, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing information necessary for the basis of legislation. The commis- 
sioners thmk that the prevention of forest fires is the most important subject for 
consideration in Micliigan at the present time, and the principal work done by the 
commission during the first year seems to have been that of seeking information, 
by means of circulars, in regard to the extent and character of the forests in the 
several townships of the State and the extent of fires among them, the causes of the 
fires, and the methods of preventing and checking them which have been found 
most elective. The report contains some illustrations showing the effect of fires in 
retarding, if not entirely destroying, the after-grovrth of the forests. It contains, 
also, a list of the trees indigenous to Michigan, with brief description of their quali- 
ties and practical uses. One thousand luniber mills are reported, with a capital of 
148,000,000 and a product of $60,000,000 in value, with a working force of 35.000. 

New Fo?*.— The details of the report by the State Forestry Commission show a 
distressing condition of afliairs, in so far as much of the land, which had lapsed to 
the State for nonimyment of taxes and forms the basis for the work of the commis- 
sion, is now being redeemed ais nominal prices and parses out of the control of the 
State, by whose action in the matter of forest preservation it has become valuable. 

The forest commissioners urge the enactment of a law for the examination of 
claims in redemption, and redemption to be permitted onlv to actual occupant. 
^ They also advocate the amalgamation of the game-protection and forest-protec- 
tion service, which now requires two sets of officers. They dilate upon the difiicufty 
of bringing timber thieves a,nd incendiaries to justice under present laws of venue. 
As IS only reasonable, they demand for the State the right to sell the old timber and 
bark, the purchase of wild forest lands, the power to Tease small parcels to private 
individuals for residence, the exclusion of railways from State forest lands, etc. 

Altogether, it seems that the State of New York, with the best opportunity for 
demonstrating a succ^sful management of forest lands, loses this oppox-tunity by 
inadequate legislation, which handicaps the executive in carrying out the spirit of 
the legislation, 

OMo.— The State of Ohio owning no forests or land adapted to forestry puinooses, 
the forestry bureau of that State has directed its attention cliiefly to the education 
of the people in regard to forestry matters, so as to induce the individual land- 
owners to cultivate and protect properly their own forests. In the fourth annual 
report of the bureau attention is called to the general need of information on the 
subject, and the demand is made that forest bota.ny and forest zoologv be taught in * 
the public schools and that, as a first step in this direction, these studies be' intro- 
duced into all the normal schools and the State Universitv without, delav. 

Tree planting, it is also urged, should be taught in the schools to a certain extent, 
and this may be done in connection with the annual Arbor Dav celebrations. The 
secretary thinks the actual planting should not be done bv teachers or pupils having 
no knowledge or experience in the work, but that the^school authorities should 
engage^experienced tree-planters to do the work in the presence of the schools. 

It is further urged that the State University at Colmnbus sliould organize forth 
with a forestry department in connection with the agricultural college, for the 
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education of professional foresters, of whom there is great need, both for the educa- 
tion of the 3'oung and for work in ijractical forestry. 

There should also be a f orestal experiment station in connection with the uni- 
vei'sity, supplemented by primary and secondary stations in various parts of the 
State. The bureau, in connectioix with its other work, is now engaged in efforts to 
establish voiuntaiy forestal experiment stations, with fair in'Ospects of success. 

It is also a sign of progress in forestry matters tliat the governor 
of Pennsylvania, Hon. James A. Beaver, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the American Forestry Congress, and in his message to the 
Pennsylvania State legislature takes special pains to refer to the 
forestry work of the congress as well as of the special commission 
appointed by him to examine and consider the suhject of forestry in 
Pennsylvania. 

As further illustrating the progress of forestry work in the country, 
it is necessary to report the doings of forestry and horticultural so- 
cieties in various other States. 

The people of M^aine were manifesting increasing interest in the 
protection and conservative use of our forest wealth by holding, dur- 
ing the last year, a forestry convention, at which a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of urging the President to use his influence 
with Congress for the purpose of securing the withdrawal of the 
public tim'ber lands from sale or occupation, and also to secure, by 
means of the next census, more ample and satisfactory information 
in regard to the forest condition of the country. The State Grange 
of Maine has also taken similar action. 

In Massachusetts the Society for the Promotion of Agriculture has 
from, time to time, for many years, offered premiums for the planting 
and cultivation of forest trees. Last year the society made an award 
of premiums, amounting to several thousand dollars, for the best 
^plantations, and at the same time oftered additional premiums tor 

future planting. , 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association, distinguished tor its en- 
terprise and efficiency, has done much during the past year, by lec- 
tures and the issue of its organ. Forest Leaves, to create a proper 
interest in forestry matters throughout the State. It has exerted what 
influence it could to induce appropriate measures by Congress for 
the protection of the public timber lands of the nation. It has un- 
dertaken to accumulate a permanent fund by means of which to 
employ a general agent, and so increase its efRciency. It has also 
determinecl to publish Forest Leaves regularly every month instead 
of at irregular intervals. . . 

In Texas and Kentucky State forestry associations have been 
formed during the last year. ,i . 

In Ohio interest in forestry has been stimulated during the past 
year by the exhibition of forest products which was made in con- 
nection with the Centennial Exposition at Cincinnati. 

A forestry convention was held early in the year at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The Michigan State Board of Agriculture was by legislative 
act constituted a board of forestry, for the purpose of devising and 
proposing needful forestry legislation. The report of this meeting, 
and of the commission has been mentioned before. 

It deserves to be mentioned that during the year a vigorous en- 
deavor has been made to secure such a change in our jmblic land 
laws as would protect and preserve the public timber lands as a 
source of permanent use and revenue. This had its initiation with 
the American Forestry Congress, as I have outlined in my last re- 
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port. A bill for an act was presented to both Houses of the late 
U nited States Congress, the chief provisions of which were the sus- 
pension of tlie sale of timber lands pending a survey of the same, 
then the permanent reservation of such portions of them as might be 
deemed necessary for climatic and other reasons, the wood only 
being sold from time to time under a system of licenses, to be cut 
and removed under the supervision and direction of Government 
officers appointed for the purpose. Petitions in favor of the bill 
from various bodies and from mfluential persons in almost all parts 
of the country were presented to Congress, but without effect, and 
the work remains to be renewed at the assembling of another Con- 
gress. 

.One of the most important events of the year in relation to the 
forestry reform movement was the meeting in November of the 
American Forestry Congress and the Southern Forestry Congress 
simultaneously, at Atlanta, Ga. The two congresses were merged in. 
one, henceforth to be the American Forestry Congress. Three days 
v^rere occupied with the reading of papers and the discussion of for- 
est topics. Committees were appointed for the purpose of securing 
appropriate legislation by the National Congress for the protection 
of the public forests, and ])y State legislatures for the promotion of 
the interests of forestry in the several States. 

Lastly I should mention, as not the least— perhaps the most wel- 
come—development of the year J the establishment of a journal^ in 
this country, which not only devotes a part of its space to the dis- 
cussion of matters relating to the forest, but is bold enough to enter 
the name on its title. 

Garden and Forest is a weekly journal of horticulture, landscape 
art, and forestry, published by Prof. C. S. Sargent, well knov^n by 
his census work on the forest flora and forests of the United States. 
It has brought during the year a large amount of forestry reading 
of the first order; ancf while for reasons of finance it is still necessary 
to give to the disciission of matters relating to gardening and land- 
scape architecture the lion's share, it is to be hoped that the readers 
of forest literature will so grow in numbers as to make this part of 
the paper more and more its prominent feature. 

The little publication issued by the Pennsylvania Association,^ 
Forest Leaves^ has also gone on in its modest way, reaching a class of 
readers and serving a purpose different from that of the more pre- 
tentious journal just mentioned. By the adoption of this publication 
as the organ of the American Forestry Congress, a means of com- 
munication will be established between the workers on the field of 
reform in forest economics. 

, The general and the scientific press have also brought forth consider- 
able discussion on forestry matters during the year. The question of 
forest influeiices has been widely discussed, and especially the inflti-^ 
eiice of forests on raiii-f all. 

FOREST influences/ 

Since Government action with regard to forest preservation and 
reforestation is called for largely upon the claim that the forest 
cover has an influence upon climatic, soil, and water conditions, and 
thus making forest conservancy a matter of general and public interest, 
the discussion and settlement of questions relating to these influences 
should be among the first duties of this Division. Unfortunately, 
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the Division is not placed in sucli a position as to enable it to do more 
than compilatory work; the establishment of stations with the special 
object of ascertaining forest inflnences^ which was recommended in 
my former reports, is still, for obyions reasons, in abeyance, A 
thorough discussion and critical review of the knowledge and obser- 
vations on forest climatic influences so far obtained in other w^ays 
has been contemplated, but, as yet, has not been completed. 

One of the most notable discussions on the subject of the influence 
which forests exert on rain-fall occurred during this year in the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, lasting through nearly three 
meetings. This was called forth by a paper of the writer analysing 
thfe methods employed in the discussion ot this question. This paper 
was w^ritten in answer to an article by Mr. H. Gannet, geographer 
of the United States Geological Survey, aiming to prove tlie absence 
of forest influence upon rain-fall, which had unfortunately found 
wide circulation in the daily and weekly press. I say unfortunately, 
because while on the face of it the conclusions reached seemed to 
stand upon incontrovertible facts, and therefore the general public 
would be led to believe that a definite settlement of the question had 
been arrived at on a scientific basis, it was clearly shown in the dis- 
cussions referred to that the conclusions were by no means justifi- 
able and the flaws in the method and reasoning were made apparent^ 

Since Mr. Gannet's paper is among the few which refer in their 
treatment of the question to conditions prevailing in our own coim- 
try, and since the readers of this report will be interested in seeing 
both sides of the controversy, it is proper that I should mention his 
method of dealing v,^ith the question and the discussions somewhat 
m extenso. 

In the first place, as regards the choice of localities which were to 
be compared in regard to the amounts of precipitation during differ- 
ent periods, the prairie region comprising Iowa, northern Missouri, 
southern Minnesota, Illinois, and i)art of Indiana seemed to offer a 
proper field because, r.s it is asserted, during the last thirty years 
this great area has been considerably reforested by natural growth. 
On the other hand, Ohio, originally heavily wooded, ^ has, as is 
known, been quite considerably deforested, and thus promises to yield 
valuable data for comparison. A third area was chosen, comprising 
New England and parfs of New York, which, oj^ginally densely 
wooded, then, almost entirely deforested, is said now to be largely 
grown up to wood again. 

The author then attempts to solve the question whether these as- 
serted changes in the soil-cover have been accompaiiied by changes 
in the amount of precipitation. 

The rain-fall observations of twenty-four stations in the prairie re- 
gion, varying in duration from ten years to forty yearB, are, for each 
station, divided into two equal periods and the amounts thus obtained 
for each of the two periods are added, when it is assumed that the 
sum of precij)itation in the second period should furnish a larger num- 
ber if the rain-fall had increased. It was found, however, that the 
sums were as follows: 

Sum of annual precipitation : 

First half..., 8,875 

Second half B,032 



DifEerence . . . . • —343 
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That is to say, the second half of the period showed a decrease in 
rain-fall, namely, 1.6 inch per year; only six stations showing an in- 
crease — the others a decrease. 

In Ohio, where, according to the popular theory, the rain-fall should 
have decreased, observations of twelve stations covering periods vary- 
ing from ten to forty-six years, were similarly treated, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Sum of annual precipitation: 

First half , r, qii 

Second half i .".".'!.'.'."."."!.".'!."!!.* .".'.■;'.■.".*; 5, 



Difference , _gj 

Five stations showed an increase, seven a decrease. The average 
decrease was 0.31 inch per year, or so little that it could hardly prove 
the unfavorable influence of deforestation. 

For New England, it is assumed that the period of deforestation 
11 V ^ during which time a decrease of rain-fall 

should be expected; after this time, with the assumed reforestation, 
an increase should be noticeablo. The same operation as applied be- 
fore, at eighteen stations before 1860 and at fourteen stations after 
1800, gives the following result: 

Sum of annual precipitation: 
Before 1860: 

First half. ' « ar^ 

Second half. .' .' .' .' 9,' qIq 

Difference "TZwo 

After 1860: ^ 

First half a. KAf 

Second half I tlm 

Difference ^ 

The first period shows, contrary to expectations, a considerable in- 
crease of rain-fall (3.9 inches per year), while the reforestation after 
the period shows no influence. 

Lastly the author subjects twenty-six stations of the region west 
ot the Missouri, with observations varying from six. to twentv-six 
years, to this scrutiny and finds: » 

Sum of annual precipitation: 

First half. . .no 

seeondiiaif.. '"-'."ii^^^^".!;!!'.'.;. ■!■.*.'.'.!;!'.■.■.!;!!;; ttlt 

Difference ""+60 

_ Sixteen stations show an increase of rain-fall, but the total increase 
is not more than 0.4 inch. (The author does not recognize that the 
stations of longest record show the greatest increase": taking those 
with records of twelve or more years alone, the increase Would be 
over 2 inches per year.) 

The conclusions reached by the author are worded as follows- In 
regard to the negative results in the prairie region, he says : * ' I should 
be very slow to argue from this a deleterious action flowing from the 
increase pf forests, but it seems, to militate very strongly against a 
favorable action upon rain-fall." On finding the decrease for the 
Ohio region but 0 31 inch per year he says: '"'It is of course unnec- 
essary to add that this change is too small to have any meaning." 
In regard to the Ifew England figures, " deforesting seems to be |p- 
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compaixied hv a decided increase in rain-falL" The increase of rain- 
fall west of tne Mississij)pi is also considered too insignificant. The 
author then sums up in the following very positive deductions : 
. ''With these results in view, it seems idle to discuss further the in- 
, fluence of forests upon rain- fall from the economic point of view, as 
it is evidently too slight to he of the least practical importance. Man 
has not yet invented a method of controlling rain-fall.'' And in 
another place: ''We may therefore dismiss as baseless the popular 
idea of an increase in rain-fall either annual or during the growing 
season/' 

In the discussion of this loaper, referred to above, it was shown 
that these conclusions could not be drawn with such positiveness, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The method employed is inadmissible because it uses incon- 
gruous data for comj)arison, the periods of observations di*awn 
together being of very uneven duration and therefore in their two 
halves not representing periods of different forest condition. 

Most stations are of recent origin and furnish therefore no data 
for the conditions of older times; by adding half their results to these 
actually referring to earlier conditions, the tendency would be to 
equalize the results, 

(3) It was doubted that the reforestation of the prairies^ on the 
^ whole, had taken place to such an extent as to appreciably change 

its forest area. .For the Ohio region it was to be remarked that the 
main def orestatioii took place at the end of the preceding and begin- 
ning of this century, while most of the stations are only ten or twenty 
years old (only three are older), and therefore do not present data 
covering a time of appreciably greater forest area. It w^as also 
doubted whether the waste lands of New England covered with 
a sparse brush- wood could be considered as forest areas exerting an 
inliuence. 

(y) The material used for the discussion, grajiting that it pre- 
sented reliable data, which was doubted, was inadequate for the rea- 
sons adduced. 

(4) It was shown that periodical variations exist in the amount of 
precipitation, which can be expressed by a wave-line or curve with 
recurring liigh and low levels. By cutting any one period in these 
in an art3itrary manner, any result may be obtained that seemed cle- 
sirable. It was therefore advisable to compare only periods relating 
to the same historic times, and of sufficiently long duration to equal- 
ize the secular variations. 

(5) Lastly, it was shown that whatever observations of rain-fall 
we have are absolutely unreliable and useless for the discussion of 
forest influences, since it is not the rain-fall but the catch of different 
rain-gauges which we compare, and the rain-gauges which are or 
have been in use are liable to errors of very considerable magnitude. 

The concurrence of opinion then recurred to the position which 
had been taken by the writer at the outset, namely, that vre had no 
data upon which to discuss the question v^ith precision and on a 
matliematical basis. 

In regard to the last two points, I deem it of interest to reproduce 
in abstract the papers of Mr. A. H. Ha^^en and Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe, of the Signal Service, which were read during these- discus- 
sions. -1 . -1 1 

Mr, Ha:;5en referred to the secular variations which are known to 
exist in every series of annual precipitation, and which are of such 
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magnitude as to ovorsliadow any infl-uence like tliat of the forest. 
He also pointed out that deeidiious forests, sncli as alone concern ns 
in the regions under obseryation, can influence rain-fall only during 
the season of leaf ; and if the other seasons are united with this the 
result will he masked as far as this influence is concerned. 

We have several stations in the region referred to with a record 
of about forty-eight years. Taking the observations of these during 
May, June, July, August, and September, and summing up sepa- 
rately the preoipitation during the first and during the second twenty- 
four years, welind as follows: 





Summer rain in inches. 


St. Louis. 


Madison. 


Muscatine. 


Marengo. 




540 
453 


517 
451 


545 
471 


449 


^ 

87 


08 


74 


57 



These results would lead us to* conjecture a reducing influence of 
forests on rain-fall. 

But it is found on projecting the curves of rain-fall observations 
that a minimum in the secular variation occurs about the year 1877 
or within the last period of our observations, and this accounts for 
the smaller amoiTiits or decrease in the last half of the period. 

Besides, the writer argued from his ovf n observations the reforesta- 
tion claimed for the region in which the stations are situated has 
been so slight that it could not very well be considered as a factor of 
climatic influence. He argued further, from the observation that 
fogs linger much longer over a forest than over an adjoining field, 
that a greater humidity^ of atmosphere above the forest must be ad- 
mitted, which tends to increase precipitation, and since the air is less 
desiccated over a forest than over an open field, rain-drops when 
formed in the upper strata are not dried up in their descent when 
reaching this air of greater humidity as they would be in the drier 
atmosphere above the field. 

- Professor Abbe showed that all observations hitherto made with 
rain-gaiiges at various heights above ground agreed in demonstrating 
a very decided diminution in the catch of the gauge, the diminution 
increasing with the height. The relation between the catch at any 
height and that of the normal gauge at the ground is, approximately: 

Deficit==^-— ^——=^^^==0.07 X V altitude of upper in feet 

This deficit is due to the effect of wind in drifting the slowly falling 
particles of siiow and fine rain out of , over, and away from the gauge. 
The mimerical coefficient, 7 per cent., is an average for the winds, 
snows, and fine rains of. Europe, and varies with the special character 
of every wind. The only practicable method of allowing for this ef- 
fect, and one that really does give a sufficiently valuable correction to 
ordinary rain-gauge measures, consists in plaAng several gauges near 
each other and at difierent altitudes (h' and h'') and reading their in- 
dications at every storm (u' and u"), then by elimination deducing 
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the reduction (x) to normal gauge of tlie readings for that storm. The 
equations are: 

Whence 



And 



Hormal rain-fall=- — — — t^-, etc. 

The aiitlior sliowed tlmt the sliielded gauges devised by Prof. Josepii 
Henry in 18&6 and Prof. F. E, Kiplier in 1876, and the protected 
gauges -used by Bdrnstein, Wild, and Hellnaann, to a very considerable 
extent overcame ih a inechanical manner the injurio^^s infl nonces of 
eddies at the mouth of the gauge caused by the wind, but they do not 
give m^^eh^satisfaction in the rneasurenient of snow. 

The diff erGnees Gxhibited by a number of gauges scattered over an 
area of two square miles, as for example in the experimental rain fields 
near Berlin and the gauges scattered over the District of Columbia, 
are not entirely due to local geogi-aphical distribution ^.f rain-fall, but 
also to local peculiarities ox the strength of the wind by reason of 
which the catch is affected as above. 

The chronological irregularities in the record of a single gauge kept 
for a long time in one locality are vory largely due to cWGnologicai 
irregularities in the wind attending tlio rain and in the character of 
the precipitationj namely, line reiiin or snoAv. Thus questions of the 
gradual change in climate as shoAVn by rain-fall can not be intoUi- 
gently dis&ussed until the records of the rain-gauges are corrected 
for the insidious and, relatively speaking, enormous errors intro- 
duced by the action of the wind at the mouth of the gauge. 

The author stated that already in Bavaria and in India, during 
the. past two years, the importance of this coiToction has been real- 
ized, and the projaer method of computing it, as above suggested, by 
two gauges at eTifferent heights, has been introduced. He added 
that, in order to rescue from condemnation the records of long- 
standihg gauges in this country, it would seem proper to establisli 
near each one another gauge at much lower or liiglior' altitude, in 
order, by the comparison of the two, to obtain an approximate cor- 
rection of tlie past reGoxdsi At the present time there are no records 
of rain-fall in this country adapted to give satisfactory answer to any 
question involving variations in amounts of only 5 or 10 per cent, of 

precipitation, ; « i • 

Since it will aid the student, of these questions to have before him 
a brief review of the methods that have been employed in discussing 
the intuenee that forests have on climate, I reproduce here such 
parts of my paper above referred to as seem appTopriate. 

While we may discuss to a certain limit, separately, the influence 
of the forest on any one of the different factors which we comprise 
under the collective name of ohm ate, upon rain-fall, for instance, it 
must be o^jparent that such an intimate relation exists between the 
different factors of climate that it is almost impossible, at least im- 
practicable, to confine the discussion to one factor or set of factors 
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without refGrence to the others. From a practical stand-point the 
aggregate effect rather than that of its component parts is of signifi- 
cance/ the total infiiience heing that which is of practieal value. 
What does it matter/ for instance, -vrhether it is by increased precipi- 
tation that the forest benefits the field or whether the same physio- 
logical effect is produced by greater frequency of rains, or by more 
seasonable rains, or by increased relative humidity in other ways, or 
by raising the water level and increasing or advantageously dispos- 
ing of the available water supplies through favorable ground- water 
conditions or surface channels 

And when we come to discuss forest influences with a view to a 
national forest policy, the furthei- mechanical influence which a forest 
cover exerts upon water supply and water distribution^: upon soil 
conditions and health— influences very distinct from those on climatic 
conditions and often of greater importance— demands proper atten- 
tion and investigation, and it will not do to divide and discourage 
the work of forest commissions and forestry associations, as has been 
done, because seemingly one of the influences upon which they base 
their activity remains unproven. 

As^is natural, the first suggestion that a relation between climate 
and forest area exists came from general observation. 

Especially when history had reported fertile districts with favor- 
able climate, surrounded by verdant groves, where now desert 
wastes, inhosjMtable climate, and treeless m.ountain sides are found, 
the conclusion lay near that there existed a relation between the 
forests on one hand and fertility and favorable climatic eonditions 
on the other. 

Recording to Humboldt (Kosmos, Tol. II, p. 'm), the decrease of 
humidity and rain-fall was recognized as a consequence of forest de- 
struction as early as the fifteenth century. Sully, in the sixteenth, 
and Colbert, in the seventeenth century, warned against forest de- 
vastation, and the examples adduced for the fact of its -bad effects 
form a voluminous library. Among the eminent men who have 
used this method may be mentioned Bu Monceau, Reaumur, Buff on, 
Humboldt, and Arndt. ■ 

Mis method of proving the proposition, whicli has been the most 
popular, and is still largely in vogue, may be called the historico- 
statistiGal. It can not be entirely dispensed with and its conclusions 
disregarded, but its results must be considered with great caution, for 
not only are the reports of th6 facts in many cases dubious^ but the 
inferences are not always reasonable. 

, About the middle of this century, with the development of phys- 
ical and especially meteorological science, a second method was ap- 
plied. This method, which may be called the argumentative method, 
attempte<i, tipoii a theoretical basis, to discuss and reason out the as- 
sumed relation by employing the accumulated physical Inowledge 
which, scanty at first, has lately, however, been considerably in- 
cresised- 

Among the prominent meteorologists who employed this method, 
the first was Becquerel. The resuft of this method has brought us 
considerably forward in the recognition of the direction in which an 
influence would be possible; and while it has not been able either to 
prove or disprove satisfactorily the existence of the same, nor to ad- 
vance_ us in the knowledge of the degree and quality gf the infliu- 
ence, if any, it has cleared the way for a more scientific Considera- 
tion and investigation of the subject. 
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The theoretical positions and conclusions resxilting from this 
method may be fornmlated in the following twelve theses: 

(1) We must be clear as to what shall be considered as forest." 
It is evident that^ accordimg to composition, height, and closeness of 
growth, and size and extent of the forest, etc., the conditions must 
varv considerably. The position towards j^revailing winds, water 
surfaces, mountains^ the altitude, distaiice from the sea, and other 
disturbing influences^ and the seasons also must be taken into ac- 
count. 

(2) The inquiry must discern between mechanical and physical 
effects, climatic conditions of the atmosphere, and hydrologic and 
mechanical conditions of the soil. It must also discern between an in- 
quiry on the one hand into the climatic conditions of the forest interior 
and the changes produced over the sarno area by deforestation, and on 
the other hand into the influence of a forest area on its surroundings. 

(3) As regards the climatic conditions of the forest interior in com- 
parison with the open plain, the following facts seem established: 
(a) The mean annual temperature and the temperature extremes or 
range of temperature of the forest air is lower; especially in sixmmer 
the days are cooler, the nights warmer. (6) The relative but not the 
absolute humidity is greater, (c) Precipitation seems to be more 
frequent and greater in amount over forest areas. 

(4) In order to effect any tangible influence a distribution of field 
and forest must exist which allows an exchange of climatic peculiar- 
ities, such exchaiige being possible only by diffusion vertically and 
by circulation of air currents, local currents, or general air move- 
ments horizontally. 

(5) Local currents set up in the same manner as by large water 
surfaces, through the difference in the temperature of forest and field 
during clear sky and quiet air, bring in summer in the day-time 
cooler air from the forest to the lower .strata of the field, and to the 
higher strata during the night warmer and moister air which tends 
to formation of dew and mist. 

(6) General air currents may bo influenced variously according to 
their qiiality and direction. A windward position of the forest is 
necessary to^^have its climatic peculiarities communicated to the field. 
The dry, warm currents of tlie summer seem to be best capable and 
likely to carry the influence. 

(7) Active ti-anspiration in summer must tend to increase humidity 
of the air above the forest, and air currents nearly saturated passing 
over it may be brought nearer to condensation while the open field 
tends the other way. The cooler air of the forest tends to condense 
any warm, moist currents passing over it. The cooler stems and 
branches in winter and the slower rise of temperature in the spring 
in the forest tends to condensation, while the mechanical retardation 
of air currents which have begun to deposit their moisture tends to 
increase the precipitation. . 

(8) The mechanical effect upon the horizontal movement of the air 
currents necessitates an upward movement, which has a cooling 
effect and consequently increases their relative humidity. 

(9) The greater humidity above the forest tends to enlarge and 
multiply the rain-drops of a falliug rain. 

(10) Mountain forests in spring favor precipitation in their nrte- 
rior; in fall,when tliey are relatively warmer, the oppoj^te tendency 
prevails. Mountain forests on the leeward side increase the tendency 
towards condensation of dry, warm, and of moist currents. 
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(11) The condensation and precipitation may take jjlace above the 
forest and thus render the currents drier after passage^ or else they 
may carry their increased stores of moisture to the field, the temper- 
ature and moist conditions of which will determine their utilization. 

(13) The effect ui3on air currents in contact with the atmosphere 
ahove the forest reaches only the lower strata, while all the heavier 
rain- falls are precipitated from greater heights (1,500 to 2,500 meters). 

A very able review of the theoretic considerations which bear 
upon the philosophy of the forest influences vli^oh climate, lately 
published by Dr. Hornberger, summarizes as follows: 

(1) Theoroticallv considered,, a climatic influence of the forest 
upon its surroundings may quite reasonably be assumed, yet the 
same considerations which lead to this conclusion allow us also to 
prognosticate that this influence is not very significant (considerably 
less than is often believed), 

(2) In regard to the quantity of this influence and the distance to 
which it extends we possess no positive data; those extant show at 
least the insignificance of this influence. 

It is, however, undeniable that the data which the author recog- 
nizes as satisfactory to himself, upon which he draws his inferences, 
would j)rove him a priori biased in opposition to the accepted theory j 
and while he strives faithfully to explain the physical conditions, 
his inferences ai'e certainly tinged by liis bias. 

The next step and method of demonstration employed was the 
mathematical one, using numerical data which had either accumu- 
lated independently of the question or vreve specially provided for 
the purpose. 

We have here to distinguish two methods, a wholesale and a retail 
one, if I may so express it, or, more scientifically speaking, tire one 
using large averages and comparing data from extensive areas^ not 
specially supplied for the purpose, the other comparing directly data 
obtained in confined localities, by direct detail measurements within 
and without forest areas. 

The latter method, which I call tho retail one, is the one now 
largely adopted by German investigators. 

The first attempt to obtain for the settlement of this question a 
series of exact methodical observations dates back to the year 186i, 
when I)r, Ebermayer, professor at the University of Munich, con- 
structed the necessary apparatus, and, with the aid of the Bavarian 
Government and forest administration, established, in 1866, the first 
three double stations (a set of meteorological instruments being ob- 
served within a forest area and another set simultaneously in a field 
near by), with an extension in the following year to six stations. 
In 1869 Switzerland followed with three stations; in 1870 Italy es- 
tablished a station, and in 1874 to 1877 Prussia entered u,pon this 
field of work, having now sixteen stations in connection with the 
forest experiment stations; and to-day quite a number of such double 
stations are collecting data in all parts of the country, 
^ A summary of the first results of the Bavarian stations was pub- 
lished in 1873, and at present monthly bulletins and an annual sum- 
mary are published by the Prussian stations, the thirteenth annual 
being now due. 

The object of these double stations, at which instruments are 
placed within the forest and in the open field, is to note— 

(1) The temperaturo of the atmosi)here within and without the 
forests.. 
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(2) The temperatura in the forest at 1.5^* above ground and in the 
tree-tops. 

(3) The degree of humidity within and without the forests, 

(4) Evaporation within and without. 

(5) (Quantity of precipitation reaching the ground. 
|[6) lemperaturo of soil at six different depths. 

^ The points of observatioii at the Prussian stations are chosen 200^ 
distant from the edge of the forest both ways. An enormous 
anioimt of material has accumulated, but as yet has not been sum- 
marisjed or turned to account. It is difficult to see how anything 
else can be demonstrated by it than wliat is already known, namely, 
that the meteorological conditions vvrithin the forest are different 
from those prevailing without. Whether and how far this differ- 
ence is coniniunicatod to the open field can certainly not be proved 
by the data obtained, By establishing points of observation in the 
field at varying distances it might have been possible to demonstrate 
the presence or absence of climatic interaction between forest and 
field. 

In the wholesale methods, wliicli use data obtained over large areas 
independently of the special object of this proposition, we may again 
discern two ways of manipulation. The one comparing the data 
found during various periods at the same stations and bringing them 
in relation with forest conditions existing at the various periods; the 
other comparing data obtained simultaneoixsly from stations situated 
differently as regards forest conditions, but capable of being brought 
to a proper basis of comparison as regards other climatic influences. 

Mr. Gannet's method belongs to the lirst class. I have spoken of 
it before, and shown that his arrangement of data — even if they were 
reliable — is inadequate and leads to no result, 

Amore advantageous application of this method has been attempted " 
by Prof. Mark W. Harrington, and althougji he does not inquire into, 
or at least leaves doubtful, the question of the causation, his results 
seem to indicate an increase of rain-fall over the same area with which 
Mr. Gannet deals. His application of the wholesale method consists 
in comparing isohyctal linos constructed for two different periods, 
about thirty years apart. TIic main objection to the conclusiveness 
of this method is that in the present case it depended on too inaccu- 
rate data. 

The second class of wholesale methods which compares simultane- 
ous data of stations differently situated as regards forest conditions, 
has been lately emx)loyed by; the eminent Russian climatologist, A. 
Woeikoff. He chooses liis illustrations from the northern part of 
India where, as the author states, the teniperature variations from 
south to north are exceedingly slight, being;, between the nineteenth 
and thirty -first degrees of latitude, only 0.08 degree C. for each degree 
of latitude, and wliere the months of April to June represent the hot 
season ana are very dry. Between the twenty-third and twenty- 
seventh degrees there exist treeless regions, especially the larger part 
of Bengal and the Northwest Provinces, while the provinces of As- 
sam, Sylhet, and Cochar, etc., are densely wooded. 

He shows by tables of meteorological data that in the wooded re- 
gions of Assam, even at a considerable distance from the sea — 

(1) The hot season from April to June, which prevails on the open 
Gangetio plain, is absent. 

(2) The mean temperature of the months of April to June (the hot 
season) is 4 to 6 degrees lower than in the treeless region at equal 
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distance from the sea (a difEereiice which at such a latitude and such 
nearness of stations— 550 kilometers in the plain — and the absence of 
nionntain influences is nowhere else observed). 

(3) The temperature maxima differ even more than the means^ 
because in the forested area not greater than those of Southern or 
Middle Riissia, while in the treeless part^, even near the sea, tempera- 
tures of 40 and 45 degrees C, are frequent. 

(4) The humidity of the atmosphere is great in the densely wooded 
part of Assam even in April to June, namely, 40 and more per cent, 
above the mean relative humidity of treeless stations equally distant 
from the sea. ^ ^ - 

(6) This may explain the earlier beginning and the regular increase 
of lirocipitations over the wooded areas, while in the west a sudden 
increase takes place, 

(G) The relative humidity is also greater in the forested area dur- 
ing the dry months, especially December, althou^gh no precipitation 
may fall, the relative humidity being 82 per cent, as against 60 p^r 
cent, in the open country, at two stations equidistant from the sea. 

The author admits that whenever the general climatic conditions 
of a subtroi^ic country are opposed to precipitation, even over larger 
forest areas rain will not fall; for instance, when the wind is a con- 
stantly descending one or comes from cooler, drier regions, like the 
northeast winds in Assam from IsTovember to February. 

His tables show the temperature, moisture conditions, and precipi- 
tation at ten stations within the twenty-second and twenty-seventh 
degrees of latitude, and the extreme differences of annual precipita- 
tion noted are 687^^^^'^ and 2,975""", or a variation of 2,288^^^; and if we 
take two stations equally distant from the sea for comparison, Patna 
and Goalpara, the difference is 1,370'''"^, a significant ligure when we 
consider that the two stations are only 340 miles from each other. 

Thus it would appear that, at least for subtropic regions^ the effect 
of forest cover in ^ reducing temperature and mcreasing precipita- 
tions may be accepted, 

WoeiWoff further investigates whether the influence of the forests 
upon climatic conditions of their surroundings may also be proved 
for latitudes of 38 to 62 decrees north — all the west European con- 
tinent — and he proceeds as follows: 

Taking the temperature of July as that of the warmest month, and 
assuming that on the whole the temperature at the Atlantic coast is 
lower and rises toward the interior of the continent, he compares the 
temperature of a number of places situated near the fiftieth degree, 
the observations being all taken outside of the forest. To bring them 
upon a uniform basis for comparison, he reduces the observed quan- 
tities by assuming the increase of temperature toward the south at 
0.5 degree C. per degree of latitude, and for every 100"^ of altitude 
he assumes a temperature difference of 0*7 degree; he does not, how- 
ever, reduce to sea-level but to 200""' altitude, in order to avoid many 
reductions and so to lessen the possibility of error. Thus he obtains 
mean July teniperatures for his line of stations reduced to fifty de- 
grees north latitude and 200''^ altitude. 

He observes in this series a rapid rise of temperature from the Main 
River, then a considerable reduction in the eastern and western Bo- 
hernian stations, which is credited to large forest areas there prevail- 
ing, vfhile in the Bohemian basin the temperature is higher, as it is 
also in Silesia, and again much lower in.the well-wooded CarpathiaiL 
Mountains of Hungary; the influence of these large wooded areas is 
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still notieeable in East Galicia as far as Kiew, where the iieighbor- 
liood of forest and morasses works in the same way; while in the 
steppes the highest temperature is reached. 

In the same manner a series of stations lying on or near the forty- 
sixth degree are treated^ redncingtheir July temperatures to the theo- 
retical temperatures for the forty-sixth degree and 200''' altitude; and 
another series of stations is worked out for the forty-fourth degree 
in Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia; and here the heavily- 
wooded Bosnia is found from twenty-five to forty-five degrees cooler. 

The results of these comparisons lead the author to conclude tliat 
in the western part of the continent large forest areas influence the 
temperature of neighboring localities and interru]3t the normal in- 
crease of temperature which should occur ingoing from the Atlantic 
Ocean into the interior of the continent, to such an extent that even 
regions far in the; interior have a cooler summer than those nearer 
the sea. 

He concludes, f ui'th er , not only that there exists a climatic influence 
of the forest, but that it exerts itself over considerable distances ac- 
cording to conqyosition, size, and position of the forest area; that, 
therefore, forest 'pl(yiviymg or deforesiMion offer a rnemw of changiug 
consideratly the d/mude. And he adds: 

Some people hold that smce the forest increases precipitation it is only necessary 
that forests be ]>lanted to wipe out the deserts. But such an extreme position is 
not tGnable, Althougli tlie forest economizes the precipitation that has fallen, stor- 
ing it for a h)ng time and increa.sing the quantity to a certain degree, yet many 
parts of the ^^arth are too arid to bear forests (?), for forests need much water. On 
the other hand, thiniy-stocked forests aral tliose composed of trees with a foliage 
covered witli a wax-like substance which decreases transpiration, while better capa- 
ble of sustaining themselves in dry cHnnates than denser forests and those conipOsed 
of trees with nibre active transpiration, yet do not mitigate the lieat and moisture 
in the same degree. 

One may say 4n criticirtni of tins method, that the factors of reduc- 
tion are somewhat arbitrary and may not bo correct, and that the 
divergence of th(? redncod teinperatnres may not be cansed by the 

^" -t-i-.^ /i^pp..T.^vw>/^ 4a established (if at all) on^^^ 

the yearly or daily vari 
prove tlie propositions 

their generality. : " , , 

Mr. Henry; F. Blanf ord, meteorological reporter to the government 
of bidia^ ako asserts that the diiference of rain-fall in the two local- 
ities compared by "Woeikoff may be attributed to other physical con- 
ditions. He thinks tliat a satisfactory solntion of the cpiestion must 
await the prodnction of a series of rain-fall records from a siiigle 
re<^ior) , which is forested for a time, and then deforested, or '?nce ^;er'^^a, 
aiS he coTitribirtes smvli ail observatimi from the Oentriii Provinces 
of India south of the Satpura Range, where hve-sixtlis of an area of 
61,000 square miles had been greatly deforested. 

Xhe records from tlie years 1865 to 1875, made durmg the time ot 
deforestation, are compared witti those of the following period, when, 
through government interference, systematic reforestation began. 
Durim'- the second period the rain-fall has progressively increased, 
until the mean for fourteen stations appears to be %0 per cent, more 
than it was for the first ten years.- . .4.. i 

Dr Brandis, for a long time forest inspector-general of British 
India also cites another example of the same kind from the Central 
Provinces north of the 3SI erbudda River, where the increase of mean 
• AG 88— 3D 
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amiual rain-fall lias sliowii a gradual increase of 6.2 inches or 12i per 
cent, in ten years^, after an area of 000,000 acres of woodland liad 
been protected against fires and had grown up densely. He says: 

The relations of forests and rain-faU in India are manifold and mutual. When 
thirty years ago forest management was systematically organized, it was mainly 
with the object of seeiiring continuity of wood and other forest produetSj and in 
mountainous districts to Secure the loose soil from washing olf, to prevent the filling 
of the rivers with sand, and to check the floods. Later on, expefience taught that 
especially in regions with axa arid climate, and even moister regions during unusu- 
ally dry years, the grass grew more luxuriantly in the woods and gave more plenti- 
ful pasturage than on un wooded lands. 

But it had not been anticipated that forest preservation and reforestation would in 
any degree affect the annual precipitation. Yet during the last few years it has be- 
come apparent that in some sections an increase of the annual rain-fall has gone 
hand in hand with forest protection. 

In that part of the Central Provinces which lies between the Nerbudda Eiver and 
the plains of Nagour and Eaipur, a total area of nearly 600,000 acres of forest has 
been protected for a series of years against tlie annual fires of the hot season, 

Tiio records of seven stations for eighteen to twenty years allow the following 
tabulation of mean annual precipitation: 



Stations, 



Badaur 

Chindwara . 

Seoni 

Mandia 

Burba 

Bilaspur, . . . 
Pvai|)ur 



Annual mean. 



Precipitation for 
different periods. 



Period. 



1867—1875 
1865-1875 
1865—1875 
1867—1875 
1867—1875 

1865— 1875 

1866— 1875 



Precipi- 
tation. 



39. 
41. 
52. 
53. 
64. 
41. 
51. 



49.27 



Precipi- 
tation 
for 
1876- 
1S85. 



47.8:5 
48.48 
54.76 
66.32 
71.65 
54.81 
54.47 



35.47 



Differ- 
ence. 



-f 8.00 
4-7.05 
4- ^.69 

4 7.14 
+12.96 
+ 2. 82 



4- 6.20 



Blanf ord^ wlio lias recorded these observations in tlie above man- 
ner, adds tnat these results, of themselves, are not proof absolute for 
the influence of forest preservation, since possibly the earlier obser- 
vations were less reliable than the later, but that these observations 
maybe considered as addenda to the accumulating signs of the exist- 
ence of such influence on rain-fall. 

But even this method, which would class with my retail meth<)ds, 
although seemingly simple, before it can be admitted as conclusive, 
must, as the writer says, be guarded by those special precautions 
which are demanded by strict scientific inquiry.* 

*The above figures were hailed with satisfaction by those who are bound topro-^ 
by statistics the forest inftuence on rain-fall. 

Unfortunately, as this le^oxt goes to press, their value is entirely vitiated by the 
following statements made in the Indian Forester, January, 1889, which again ad- 
monishes us to be careful in placing too much weight on statistics: 

Mr, Blanford, in order to assure himself of the value of the rain-fall returns he 
employed in the discussion of the Central Pi-ovinces, wrote to the chief commis- 
sioner on the subject, to which the reply was received that 'the chief commissioner 
fears that these records of rain-fall previous to 1883 can not be accepted as altogether 
reliable.' The commissioner explains the reasons why the records appear unreli- 
able, and adds: * Hence one result of the Txnsystematic registration of the rain-fall 
in the Central Provinces is to postpone the decision of the influence of f orests on 
rain-fall in that area for another twenty years. It is only one of the many cases of 
the worthlessness of unsystematic observations,' " 

It is of interest also to note the following from the same source: 

In the following extract from the same report Mr. Eliot refers to the observations 
recently nndertaken in the forests of the Saharunpoor district. For the reader un- 
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Lastly I wish to call attention to the latest, most valuable scien- 
tihc work which has been done to decide the important but diffi- 
cult question of the influence of forests on precipitation. I refer to 
the work of Dr. F. J. Studni9ka, professor of mathematics at the 
U niversity of Prague, published under the title " Basis for a Hyetog- 
raphy of Bohemia," in which the results of many years of observa- 
tion at seven hundred ombrometric stations are embodied, critically 
silted and scientifically considered. 

The author employs a wholesale method which is quite novel, com- 
plying with Woeikoff 's idea that it is necessary to reduce the observed 
data upon a common basis for comparison. 

To understand the significance of these observations an inspection 
of the map of Bohemia will be desirable, which shows it to be a 
basin surrounded on all sides by high mountains. 

The work of ombrometric observations, although begun in Bohe- 
mia during the last century, was newly organized in 1879 or 1880, 
when a systematic net of ombrometric stations was instituted, and 
m 1885 and 188G it was extended to over seven hundred stations, for 
the purpose of obtaining accurate data of the quantity and distribu- 
tion of precipitation over the kingdom. Uniform ombrometers were 
used and very carefully placed. As at present organized, there is 
one station for every 75 square kilometers (about 30 square miles). 
No other country, I believe, can boast such a service. Although the 
time of observation at most stations lias been short, and the averages 
would have been more accurately represented by an extension of ob- 
servations for ten to twelve j^ears, yet the last four years of observa- 
tion, for whicli all stations furnish data, according to the author, 
represent two extreme and two average years, and are therefore 
quite useful. 

The very large ma.ss of material i)ormitted a sifting out of doubt- 
ful observations Avithout impairing the number of available ones for 
the construction of a rain-map of Bohemia, showing by isohyetal 
lines seven rain-belts or zones; the zones are arranged so that the 
lowest shows loss than 500""" rain-fall, the three following differ by 
100'"™ each, the fifth and sixth by 200""", and the seventh by 300""": 
the last showing, therefore, a rain-fall of 1,300""" to 1,500™'". 

The central basin divides itself into two halves by a line from 
nortli to south, running somewhat east of the middle Moldau, cross- 
ing the Elbe near the mouth of the Iser, and following the latter 
river ; the wester n half showing tlie smaller amount of precipita- 

acquainted with the Western Himalayas it is necessary to explain thaTlTrcw iTa 
water-course issuing from the hills, and having, generally, a broad, shallow bed, 
wJiicli consists .mainly of bowlders and siiiii.(?le, and is therefore quite dry or almost 
dry, except after a continuous heavy shower. Mr. Eliot has not mentionecl that in 
each rao levels nre accurately taken every year along one and the Ksame line, in order 
to note the chaugos that m;iy occur in the section of the rao in conse(menc8 of the 
lire conservancy of the entire basin above. 

"A different method has been introduced in the SaJiarunpoor forest division 
Twelve representative raos, between the (Janges and Jumna Rivers, have been so- 
lected for purposes of oteervation by the inspector-general of forests and conserva- 
tor of the school cu-cle, and m (>.ach forest chowki a rain-gauge is suitably placed 
Five of tJieui are located in the forest of Sakrauda, which is neither closed to graz- 
lug nor protected from lire. Tiie rain-fall measurements will be made by the forest 
guards, and the returns submitted to the meteorological department for critical ex- 
amination. These observations will probably give a valuable series of data for test- 
ing the effect of dilFerent forest conditions in modifying the amount of rain-fail, and 
hence also probably thnrw some light on the general question of the influence of 
aiiorestatioa on rain-fall." 
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tion, namely, 500 to 600^"^^; the eastern witli 600 to 700^'^^% conthming 
in a small belt along tlie foot of the Eragebirge and the Boehmer- 
wald encircling the first zone. 

The other isohyetal lines do not embrace continuous areas^ but fol- 
low in small belts the trend of the mountains. The largest amounts 
of precipitation are found in belts or islands in tlie higher altitudes 
of tlie mountains which surround this great basin. The continuity 
of the siones is much interrupted, so that it would be difficult to de- 
scribe them without a map. 

The maximum of rain-fall with over 1,200'""' is observed in the 
south near the sources of the Moldau and Motawa, in the north near 
the sources of the Elbe, Iser, and Aupa on the range of the Schnee- 
koppe. In regard to the distribution through the months, the expe- 
rience has been confirmed that with- increasing absolute height the 
winter precipitation increases in greater proportion than the sum- 
mer precipitation^ while those of spring and autumn are nearly 
equal. 

Sufficient material was on hand from which to calculate the influ- 
ence of altitude on the increase of precipitations, although for alti- 
tudes above 500''' the material is not considered sufficiently reliable* 
Yet the general law is well shown that with the altitude the quan- 
tities of precipitation increase in a retarded progression* This pro- 
gression is calculated by forming altitude zones from 100 to 100"*, 
grouping the stations in eacli, calculating the mean elevation and 
also the mean annual precipitation as observed for each class; then 
by dividing the difference of precipitation in the neighboring two 
zones by the difference of altitude the amount of precipitation which 
corresponds to each 1"" elevation within that class is found. With 
this figure the average amount of rain-fall which theoretically be- 
longs to each station according to its absolute elevation can be ap- 
proximated by adding to or subtracting from the mean precipita- 
tions of the class as many times this amount as the actual altitude 
differs from the mean. 

An example will make this clear: 

Tetschen, for instance, is situated 150^'' above sea-leveL According 
to the table the average elevation of thirteen stations of the lowest 
zone, to which Tetschen belongs, is 182'^\ with an average precipita- 
tion of 506"'"^. Now Tetschen has an elevation 32"' lower than the 
average; its normal rain-fall should therefore be 32x0.79=35,4"^^' 
less than the mean of the class; hence, theoretically, according to 
its altitude, the quantity of rain-fall for Tetschen should be 506 — 
25.4=480^'"'; that is, 348^^"' less than that actually foimd in an 8 years' 
average. 

By using the figures for the two extreme zones and dividing by 100, 
the mean increase of precipitation for every 100*'' elevation is found 
to be 69^'"'. ^ ' ■ 

And now comes the application of this method to our proposition. 
The author argues that it the actually observed rain-fall differs con- ' 
siderably from the theoretically determined, this is an indication 
that special agencies are at work. 

He finds now that of the one hundred and eighty-six stations which 
he subjects to scrutiny (these offering the longest and most trust- 
worthy observation), forty-eight show a considerable difference be- 
tween the observed and the theoretically expected i^ain-fall, and he 
finds also that these stations are situated in the most densely wooded 
portions of the kingdom. 
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Tlie increased rain-fall on the forty-eight stations is so considerable 
that a sufficient quantity may without losing significance be ascribed 
to other local causes^ as for instance, height and form of a inountain 
range in front or back^ etc. Besides, the greater amounts of rain-fall 
at these stations have been used in calculating the averages for the 
altitude zones, magnifying therefore these averages so that the actual 
difference between the calculated quantity and the actually observed 
one Pvppears really smaller than if the quantities from deforested and 
forest areas are compared. 

Expressed in percentages of the height of precipitation, an in- 
creased rain-fall is shown for several localities in very large quanti- 
ties, which will allow considerable reductions for other influences 
without losing their significance for the main proposition. 

Especially important appears the fact relating to two stations near 
the rain minimum, which also shows this influence of the forest. 

Lastly, as a matter of interest I may state that the water balance 
is drawn for the whole kingdom, which is of special value because 
the political boundaries coincide with those of the Upper Elbe water- 
shed; therefore it is easy to determine how much of the yearly rain- 
fall is removed by the natural water-courses. According to the 
calculations made for the various 2ones by addition, the total pre- 
cipitation upon the area of 51,955.98 square kilometers (about 
20,000,000 square miles) of the kingdom is found to be 35,398,670 
cubic meters, of which the Elbe carries about one-fourth or 10 cubic 
kilometers to the sea. This figure represents a mean rain-fall for the 
whole country of G81""" while the mean of observation is 693'^"\ 

From the recital of tliose methods, their results and the difficul- 
ties attending their application, it would appear that no one of the 
methods employed will alone be sufficient to investigate such a com- 
plicated relation in its generality as tliat wJiicli tliey try to establish 
or refute. All of them, modilied and provided witlisuch safeguards 
as will exclude the many disturbing influences, will have to work 
together towards a solution of the question, which is by no means 
settled as yet. * 

It has been safely established by experiment that all soil covers, 
whether they consist of grass, agricultural crops, shrubs, or trees, 
derive very considerable quantities of water from the soil which they 
transfer to the atmosphere. The influence of a forest may therefore 
not be greater than that of any other vegetable cover — as long as the 
soil remains so covered— in increasing the humidity of tlie atmosphere, 
especially since the amounts of evaporated water from various forms 
of vegetation do not differ appreciably enough in quantity. An in- 
fluence on tlie amount of rain-fall, which is very different from an 
influence on tlie distribution of rain-fall, may possibly be observed 
wliere deforestation takes place over wide areas and where the soil 
is not again clothed with vegetation, as has undoubtedly been the 
case in the arid regions and as may happen on mountain sides, where 
the earth is carried oft' by the waters after deforestation. 

In regard to the iufl iience upon amounts of precipitation, the ques- 
tion can probably be onlj'- between bare soil and soil covered with 
vegetation, but not between forests and other forms of vegetation. 

I ought to make mention here of a most interesting account of the 
influence of deforestation in Australia, which has perhaps some bear- 
ing on our own conditions in the western treeless regions, and which 
tends to show that a forest may, under given conditions, exert very 
undesirable influences. It is published by von Lendenf eld. The 
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writer premises ^'tliat tlie influence of forests in Australia differs 
from that in Europe." The opinion of the inhabitants is divided 
upon this point; the most general opinion is that with deforestation 
the climate becomes drier^ while the squatters and sheep owners, deny 
any influence, 

Australia is very dry, and with the exception of the northern part, which is sub- 
ject to tropical rains, and the eastern and southeastern mountainous shore, the rain- 
fall is exceedingly small. Even near the coast of New South Wales and Victoria 
the average annual precipitation is only 8 inches. 

All plants possess special apparatus Iot increasing the v/ater supply from belo-w, 
deep-root systems, and for diminishing transpiration. 

Almost all trees and shrubs of the interior of Australia produce large amounts of 
etheric oil. This cools the leaves by its evaporation, and spreads itself in gaseous 
form over the forest. The air thus filled with ether is less pervious to heat rays 
than the pure atmosphere, and thus the tree protects itself against heat and rapid 
transpu-atxon. The eucalyptus trees turn their leaves obliquely to the sim, in order 
to reduce the amount of insolation. 

Besides these protected plants, there are many herbs and gi-asses which lack any 
protection, but, being prolific seeders, after every rain their seed lying in the soil 
germmates and quickly covers the bare ground with a fresh green, but as soon as 
the water of the superiicial strata is consumed they die. 

The trees, sending their roots into the depths, consuinG all the water of the lower 
strata, so that no grass is seen in the forest; the soil is smooth and hard like a 
stone. 

^^^^^^ forests the greater amount of the water flows off over 
sdl ' ^^^^tl^ ^oil without being able to penetrate the closely-packed, impervious 

Therefore here the forest does not prevent the rapid flow of the water, and does 
not increase the humidity of soil air. 

After defQrestation the grasses spring up, utilizing the ground wat^r, which now, 
by capillary attraction, can reach them from below. This vegetation makes the soil 
porous, and th^ flow of water after rain is impeded; and since thus the water is re- 
tamed and evaporated gradually, the humidity of the atmosphere is increased. 

We the.ref ore conclude that in warm and dry regions, hke the interior of Australia, 
detorestation brmgs mcrease and not decrease of humidity and precipitation. 

^ Oiie of the most important influences claimed for the forest cover 
IS that upon the water conditions and drainage of the soil. In this 
respect tTie year has brought yery valuable results of experiments 
l7 Wolinyand E. Ebermayer, who independently determined 

the mfluence of vegetable covers of the soil upon temperature and 
water conditions, and have with these settled pretty thoroughly the 
question of these influences. I regret that lack of space forbids a 
recital of these experiments and results. 

TECHNOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS, 

The two main lines of independent investigation in which the Di- 
yisimi has been engaged during the year have been a continuation 
m the studies of the life history of our important conifers, so that 
now monographs on the more important Eastern conifers are ready 
awaiting pubhcation, and secondly an investigation into their tech- 
nological characters and qualities and the conditions under which 
these qualities are attained; somewhat on the same plan which was 
pursued by the eminent German forest botanists, Dr. E. Hartig and 
^ %Pr f^oerdlmger m regard to the German timber trees. 

This investigation had been phinned late in the year 1887 Through - 
the courtesy of Prof. V, M. Spalding several students at the botani- 
cal laboratory of Michigan University^ were engaged in rjreliminary 
work, studying microscopically the structure oi^ various pines under . 
the direction of Professor Spalding. In the course of the work, how- 
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ever, it was found that the dimensions of the undertaking -were such 
as to require the close and constant attention of one man exclusively, 
such as Professor Spalding felt unable to give. 

In consequence, early in the year 1888, Mr. Filbert Roth, curator 
of the museum of the Michigan University, was engaged to conduct 
those investigations in timbei* physics. 

As I have explained in my report for 1887, while forest biology con- 
templates the forest and its components in their living conditions, I 
have grouped under the name of " timber physics" the results of all 
investigations into the character of the dead material. It is the analy- 
sis of our crop which will lead us to understand better the conditions 
under which we may grow it, and therefore these investigations are 
of as much practical value to the forest planter as those into the life 
history of our trees. 

It would be considered folly for an agriculturist to grow a crop, 
which though capable of existing in the climate in which he operates, 
does not produce the fruit for which the crop is grown or the quali- 
ties for -wliich it is prized. Still more so is it neces-sary for the for- 
ester to know what are the equalities for which a special timber is 
prized and under what conditions it can be expected to produce those 
qualities. To determine these questions is the object of these inves- 
tigations, 

I have divided the investigations in timber i)hysics into the follow- 
ing separate branches: 

The anatom,y of woods considers the interior structure of the wood 
material, the arrangement of the various cell elements, fibers, canals, 
etc. , which make up the body of the timber. 

The structure of the timber stands in relation to its qiuality as 
cause and effect, or premise and sequence. Altliough tliere can be 
no doubt in regard to the existence of this rolatio3i, there is but little 
known of tlio dcgreoKS of qualities as dependent upon the modifications 
in the arrangement of tlio cell elements in tlie wood structure; the 
differences of quality of the different timbers are not, either, known 
positively; what we claim to know iil this respect is assertion, rather, 
and supposition, not resting on exact experiments and scientific in- 
vestigation. . 

Under this head it is necessary to study under the microscope not 
only the elements that form the wood, and the relative amounts of 
eaoii of them in given areas, and their position, but also the gross 
anatomy a,H represented in the growth of the annual ring, the size, and 
rapidity of development, and its appearance upon the transverse 
section and through the lengtli of the tree. 

The chemical pliysiology of woods will teach us tlie dependence ot 
our forest trees 'upon the "mineral constituents of our soils; also the 
derivatives wliich we may extract from them, the amount of char- 
coal which, ought to be obtainable, and its quality, etc., and many 
other matters" of practical importance rely on this Jvnowledge. 
This part of tlic investigations is for the present neglected, as also 
investigations into the diseases and faults of timber. Only as far as 
the IcnWledge of the components of the wood, especially its water 
contents, affects the technical qualities and uses of timber our investi- 
gation will touch this chapter of timber physics. , . 7 

The most attention is given to the determination of the pliyswaL 
propeHies of the woods, and hand in hand with this an investiga- 
tion into the influences which determine such properties. _ 
It is apparent that, in order to carry out such investigations,, tixe 
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seleGtion of test pieces is of the greatest importanee, and. must be 
done with extraordinary care. To obtain sucli samples has been 
found xinite difficult so far, partly for lack of proper persons to pre- 
pare them, partly for lack of funds to pay for the service properly. 

Dr, Gharles Molir, the well-known botanist of Mobile^ kindly snp- 
plied samples from the Sonthern pineries, and Mr. F. B. Pierce, of 
Lndington, Mich., a gentleman well versed in wood-craft, from the 
Northern pines, -it 

The following instructions for taking test pieces accompanied the 
schedules f or nUing the data in reference to each test tree: ^ 

Imtrtictions for talcing ^amx^les of looodfor tedinical investigations y and for notes 

concerning tliem. 



(1) METHOD GF TAKING SAMPLES. 



(a) Choose average representative trees; do not look for the largest or best nor 
the smallest or worst. Old trees are preferable. 

When the tree is selected, mark with the ax the north and south sides. Before 
cutting off the bottom log^, mark the north and soutli sides on the secon^d cut, and 
so forth. . * , . 1 . 1 / 

{by At or near tlie butt-end of eacliiog cut off a clear section 4 inches thick (rather 
less than more). Before cutting off the section indicate on bottom of section, with 
a thick pencil line, the north and south direction, writing the letter N on the north 
side and the fetter S on the south side, both large and distinct. 

Note on each section, as cut off, the mvniber o/ free ■corresponding to schediile with 
Roman numbers, and the mtmber of section, beginning w^ith number 1 at the base, 
with Arabic mrmbers. If the wrfting prove unsatisfactory, tack on a card with 
numbers in addition. This is to aid, not to replace, the marks on the wood. 

If the section is heavier than 4 pounds (weight allowed in the mails), split some 
wood on each side of the N and S line, leaving a strip of at least 4 inches in w-idth. 
If this is still too heavy, cut the piece in two through the center. If these pieces 
are still too heavy, cut them again in two halves between center and periphery. 
Split only if necessai^y, and never fail to wi'tte numbers and respective letter on 
every piece before splitting it ofP. 

Weiglie^ioh piece and. record weight in note-book. Measure carefully the distance 
from the ground to the first, second, etc., disk, and note them down at once. 

(c) 1^>aj:> each piece separately in two sei>arate wrappers of thin paper and one of 
thick oil paper. Let the paper be amply large, and well tied on with strong twine, 
so that no part can become in the least exposed. 

(d) Fvom mBMihe large li^ off disks like tliose of the trunks one about 3 
feet from stem and two niore about 5 and 10 feet respectively from the first, Mark 
them with Boman number of tree , and Arabic numbers beginning: with 1 for the 
piece nearest the stem. Besides the numbers^ draw a line on the disk f roni the upper 

side of the limb to the lower side, and indicate the top side with a largie T, thelbot- 

torn With B; also laote its pMDsition on trees 

(e) Ftom tlxe base oif the second log, or near it, cut off a 6^oot piece; tet it be^ as 
free fj:om knots as possible, and mark it in the same way as the sections. Gut 
another 6-foot piece from the base of one of the top logs; this piece also as clear 
as possible and at least 6 inclies through. These pieces, while fresh, ^lace in water 
and let them remain one week, then paint them at once at both ends, and stack 
them until called for, 

(2) HOW TO DESCRIBE. 

For each ti^e use separate sheet. . 
Write your nanie and full i>ost-ofiice address on back of each sheet. 
Under ZoeaK% note the place where the tree came f^^^ 

Under description give general description of the locality ; answers to questions 
like the followmg: Is the country level? If so, is it a low plain? High table land? 
Is it hilly, mouiitainous? In what direction do the mountains run? Is the country 
mostly wooded or cultivated land? Are the woods in large bodies? Are they de- 
ciduous or evergreen trees or are they mixed ? Are the woods cleaned out (free frona 
dead wood or under-brush)? Are any trees planted ? If so, what kinds ? 
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Under sife is described the special situation of the tree, This comprises g6o- 
logical formation, ^ 

Lay of Za'ji,(^.— State here whether the place where the tree Btood is level, in a val- 
iey or on a slope (steep or gentle); mention angle of inclination if yon can. State 
which way it slopes— to the north, south, etc. Is the place near the foot or near the 
top ot the slope? 

>S'gz*J.— State what color of soil, whether rich, middling, or poor, Is it clay, sandy 
loam, sand gravel, coarse or fine, and what kind of subsoil is there. How deep is 
the soil to the snbsoil? 

Moisittre.---Sta,te if the place isswampy, wet, moist, dry; if near any water-course, 
a creek, or spring, and if ever overflowed, 

iS^irr/ap oo^?er.-— State if there is any gT^^ the ground. Is it mossy 

or bare ?. Is there any leaf -mold; if so, how deep ? Is there any shrubbery ? If so, 
name the principal kinds if you can. 

Position (md eha/ractej' of tree.— State whether the tree stood in a forest, in an 
open held, at the roadside. Has the ground been cultivated ? If so, has the timber 
been planted; how long ago; how was it planted? Is the piece of woods large, 
dense, and what are the principal kinds of trees? 

Here answer also the following: Is the tree large, average, or small compared with 
others of the same species ? Was tlie crown la.rge or small ? Did it stand alone, in 
a cluster of the same kind of trees? How near to any tree? Was it higher than 
surrounding trees ? Was it planted ? If so, liow ? How was it cut ? 

In description, under i-^^i^ion of test pieeess ^ve distance of the base of each 
from the ground. 

JJnd&r Position of . Unib state height from the ground on tree, and north or east, 
etc., side. 

Remarks.— Here state anything which has not been stated and which may add to 
a full understanding of the conditions. 

Tell of ditficulties in finding, in cutting, in shipping or moving the wood; wliether 
many trees are diseasedvor otherwise bad, and prevented vour finding a suitable 
one. * 

Tell any peculiarities of the forest, as whetlier it is used as pasture; wiiether the 
dead wood is cleaned out; whether there is any systematic inanag(?ment of the 
forest, etc. 

The timl)ers thiis fmv brouglitr undo^^ mvestigation ]>y Mi\ Rotli 
have beeu, of NorthCTii ]miBs^' Fhviis SMmf?, nnd partij^ly, fit least, 
Pvims msmom; of Southern pines, Pimis Cidjensis, mriUs, Tmia^ 
glabra^ aiid a].m Taa:o(Mu7n disticlmin. The tost piec^es of i^?!^^^ 
5^aZ7i.9^ri^? w^re unlortniiately received before proper armngements 
had been made to use them. Some interesting and some striking 
results/ neediiig, however, further verification before generalization 
may be admissible and their value for the practice be; recognized^, 
have been already recorded, of which it maybe proper to "give a 
short r^snme.^ 

It will be uirderstood that the restdts and conclusioiis Ixere pre- 
sented from the woi-lv of Mr. Roth are of a preliminary nattire, 
serviirg only to show the ixatiiro and progress of these investigations 
so far. 

(a) Density or specific gravity; that is, Ciimntity of ligneous substance hi a given 
volume (usrually the proportion (contained in 100 cubic centimeters is stated). 

Tlie density in tJie wood of Pimis Strolms sliowed a rapid decrease from the base 
(41.4 grams) to a distance of about 19 feet froiir the ground (3G gi-aiUB); froin there 
to jjhout lOtt feet froin the ground the d^ 

The wood pn the north Bide was invariably denser than that on the Bontli aide. 
In the case of P, remiom the values were 70 near the base, decreasing to 60 and 
then increasing again to 73. In Pimis iiiMu and Tceda the saine rapid decrease in 
density is observed near the base, in general, yet in more irregular stages than is 
exhibited by Pime^jSirofnts. The saino irregularity is observed in these two southern 

*As it is easier to make computations by the use of the metric system of measure- 
inentv tliis aysteni has^^^b^^^^ employed in tlieso investigations, and since no absolute 
but only relative values have so far been established, a translation of the results into 
English measui'e seemed to be uncalled fo^^^ 
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pines with regard to tlie relation of north and south side, sometimes the one and 
sometimes the otlier being the denser. 

In PiniiS Cuhensis and glabra the decrease of density near* the base is not nearly 
so rapid as in the other pines named, aiid while the minor irregularities in density 
observed in Fi'tms Tceda and mitis are found throughout the length of the tree the 
fluctuations are not nearly as great. 

In Taxodmm the relations of the different sections of the tree with regard to den- 
sity differ very much from those observed in the pines. The density near the base 
showing 38 grams, it rises to 45 grams at about one-third of its heightj then de- 
creases again towards the top, where it was found to be B7 grams. 

The density of the dry wood ranged as follo'vv^s : 



PinusStrobus 41-33 

Pinus resinosa 73-60 

Pinus mitis. 76-45 

Pinus TaKia , 01-40 

Pinus Cubensis &9-40 

Pinus glabra 54-40 

Taxodium distichum 45-36 



Shrinhage, that is the amount of volume lost by drying fresh wood at 100° C. 

Tlie shrinkage is very nearly proportional to the amount of organic substance or 
the density of dry wood, since it is due, as was found, to a loss of water not from 
the cell-lumen but from the cell- wall. 

Pinus jSfro7n£5 excelled in the regularity with wdiich the capacity for shrinkage 
varies through the length of the tree. Beginning with 6 per cent, at the base, it 
rises to a maximum of 9 per cent, and then gradually falls again to 6 per cent. In 
Pimts resinosa the shrinkage proved very considerable, amounting to from 35 to 37 
per cent, in the sap-wood and 16 to 19 per cent, in the heart- wood. 

In the sotxthern pines no such regularity as in the northern is observed, the values, 
if expressed graphically on the sides of a straight middle line, rei)resenting oscillat- 
ing lines. 

In Taxodium the curve of shrinkage is somewhat parallel to that of its density. 
It begins with 9 per cent. , rising to 18 per cent, at about one-half of its height, and 
decreases again to 8 per cent, near the top. 

The range of shrinkage percentages was as follows: 

Percent. 



Pinus Strobus 9-6 

Pinus resinosa $7-16 

Pinus mitis 30-12 

Pinus Teeda 10-6 

Pinus Cubensis lB-10 

Pinus glabra. 1&-6 

Taxodium distichum 13-8 



The amiount of water in the fresh wood of PinusStrobus at the base was about 46 
per cent. , becoming smaller as we ascend the tree, until at about one-tlxird of its 
height it has decreased to 40 per cent. ; then it increases again to 48 per cent, at the 
top. It was also found that the same relation between north and south side of the 
tree exists as observed in regard to other properties; tlie north side showed a greater 
amount of water than the south side. Piinis resinosa ranged from 19 per cent, at 
the base to 09 per cent, in the last section. 

In the southern pines the curve showing variations in the amounts of water con- 
tained in the wood begins with a minimum value near the base, increasing more or 
less gradually and reaching a maximum value near the top. 

In PiniiB mitis ^Tid Tceda there is again no constancy in the relations of north 
and south side, sometimes the one sometimes the other having the greater value. 

In Taxodium the amount of water varies similarly to the density. Beginning with 
53 per cent, at the base, it rises to 57 per cent, at mid-height, and fails again to 53 
per cent, at the top. 

The range of values was as follows: 



Percent, 

Pinus strobus , 46-40 

Pinus resinosa 39-19 

Taxodium distichum 57-58 



In regard to the amount of organic matter or dry substance contained in 100 
cubic centimeters of fresh wood, the following results were obtained; Pinus Strobtts 
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showed the largest amount (88 grams) at the base, f aUiiig very rapidly, so that the 
second section showed only B3 grams, then falling more slowly until a miuimtun 
vahie was reached near the top (30 grams). The north side excelled in the relative 
abundance of organic matter. 

Piniis remiosa slxowed values of 43 grams at tlie base, decreasing to 88 grams in 
the third section. 

In the southern pines the values were considerably larger, ranging in— 

Pimxs mitis, between 64 and 45 gTams. 
Pinus Tasda^ between 54 and 40 grams. 
Pinus Cubensis, between* 53 and 41 grams. 
Pinus glabra, between 48 and 38 grams. 

The same irregularity and inconstancy in conditions of the north and south sides 
as were observed with regard to other pro2>erties prevailed also in regard to the dis- 
tribution of organic substance. 

The rapid decrease in values near the base, so coiispicuous in Plmis Strobits^ is also 
noticed in Pimts Tmda and mitis, but is hardly perceptible in the case ofPimis Ciiben- 
sis and glabra, 

Taxodiuni showed a curve similar to tliat wlxich represents the densities, com- 
meiicinj^ with 34 grams ne:ir the base, increasing to 40 grams at three-eighths 
of its height, then declining to M grams near the ai)ex. 

The air-space contained in 100 cubic centimeters of fresh, wood after the water 
was expelled was also deteriiiined. 

In Pvmts Strobus this was found 41 cubic centimeters at the base, increasing to 59 
cubic centimeters at 83 feet from the groxmd, then decreasing to 49 cubic centimeters 
at the top. The values for the south side exceeded those of the north side. 

Bearing in mind the great regularity seen in the relations of the soA^eral parts to 
eaclx other, one is led to suppose that, for the wood of the same tree at least, the 
shrinkage stands in direct jjroportion to tlie amount of air-space. But that each 
relation does not liold in xiassing from one species to another, can be readily seen by 
(comparing tlie results, For Pinus Ta'-da and viitis, i-esults similar to those of Fimis 
Strolnts were obtained. There is first a rise from 48 cubic centimeters to 53 cubic 
centimeters, and then a gradual d^xjline to 41 cubic centimeters in Pimis TcedcL In 
Piniis rtiifds a rise from 26 cubic centimeters to 40 cubic centimeters, followed by a 
decline to 30 cubic centimeters. For Pinus glabra and O'ubemis the vahies are con- 
siderably oscillating, lying between SO and 35 caibic centimeters on the noi-th, and 
between 85 tmd 40 cubic centimeters on the south side for Plmis yhibntj and be- 
tween t-]0 and 40 cubicj centimeters for eube7tsis. 

The range of values of air-space was as follows : 



Piims Strobus 41-59 

l^inxis resin(^sa 80-30 

Pinus mitis 26-40 

Pinus Tieda.... 41-53 

Pinus glabra 30-40 

Pinus Cubensis, 30-40 



Many otlier determinations of this nature were made, all of which wlien properly 
aTn]>lified, classilied, and placed in relation will give us a large amount of informa- 
tion, for ])ractioal use, hitherto a seiiJed boolc:. 

Tliei'e wore also made measurements of tlie ohahging width of the several test-^ 
pieces duiing seasoning, and of the annual riiigs. 

Tlie general form of tlie trunlc in all i.)ines l)eing the same, it is chiefly a compar- 
ison of their developmomt on north and south side tliat intere;sts us. 

In Pirms A9f ro?) w,s^ thenortli side constantly excels the south, side in thickness with 
great; unirorjiiity. ' 

In the southern pines, on the other hand, Mr. Eoth claims to have discovered a 
constant change in tlie amount of diameter development from north to south. It 
was impossible to deteriuine, with the tost pieces on liand, whether thm oscilla- 
tion in tlie develoj)ment curve is a spiral one around the tree or in one plane. The 
neardyiiig supposition tliat n. direct proportionality would exist between densitj'- 
and ariiount of growth or widtli was not borne out by comparison of the results 
obtained. 

In counting and measuring tiio annual rings, for the purpose of bringing time and 
increase of volume into relation, usually three zones could be distinguislied, which 
were most marked in Pinus Tmda and mitis, less so in Pimis Cubensis and glabra^ 
and least in Pinus Strobus. 
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Taking the third section from tlae base as representing probably average condi- 
tions, the relation of these zones was found as follows: 





First zone (inner). 


1 j 

Second zone (middle).] Third zone (outer). 

f 1 


jSTumber 
of rings. 


' Average 
width. 


Number 
of rings. 


Average 1 Number 
width. 1 of ring>s. 


Average 
width. 




0 

10 
11 

16 
9 


2.6 
5.8 

r>.2 

3 

6.6 


95 
15 
25 


mm. 

1.8 So 
4 13 
3.4 ! 16 


vim. 
2 








32 rings H^^. 
20 4.5 12 3.1 







^ In Piniis Strohits the second zone is not very sharply defined from the first; the 
rings in the middle zone are quite regular in width, the outer ones only becoming 
narrower and forming a transition into the outer zone, which consists of light-col- 
ored sai>wood. 

This regularity in the middle zone indicates steadily increased growth, the width 
of the rings remaining constant for about one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and forty years. 

In P, Tceda this a<5celeration of the rate of growth is observed up to the thirty- 
first (?) year. The outer zone differs only by the width of its rings from the middle 
zone, but the transition is very abrupt, while the wudth of ring in either zone is 
quite constant. Tlie inner zone is marked sharply by its darker colored wood. The 
same distinction is visible in P, mitis. In this tree a steadily increased accretion is 
noted for forty-five years. 

In j?. Ciibensis the acceleration is continuous through the w^hole life of the tree 
unde? consideration. 

In P. glabra the inner zone differs but slightly from the middle zone. Here, as 
in P. Toida and mitis, there is an abrupt change in the rate of growth observable, 
whicli may be represented by an ascending curve, suddenly falling, and then as- 
cending again in a direction parallel to the first incline, 

Examining the width of- rings in the different zones at different heights, we find, 
in general, the rings of tlie middle and outer zones steadily increasing in width 
from the base upward, becoming more and more nearlv equal toward the top, until 
at last all difference vanishes, and with it the distribution of zones referred to 
before. 

We may f oresliadow some of the more practical results wliich seem 
to follow from these investigations by Mr, Roth, although the lim- 
ited amonrit of material worked up will hardly warrant to base much 
generalization upon them. 

While the other pines here considered grow far more rapidly when 
young, it seems highly probable that Finns Strobus retains for a 
longer time the acceleration of growth in cross-section and is more 
regular in its total development. 

It was stated before that the shrinkage is very nearly proportional 
to the amount of organic substance or the density of dry wood, since 
it is due to a loss of water, not from the celUumen but from the cell- 
wall That this proportion is not always maintained is seen in the 
case of Finns Strobus, where the density is greatest at the base, the 
shrinkage some distance from the base. The amount of water in- 
creases while the amount of organic substance decreases from base 
to top. * 

While in Finns Strobus grown in the North the north side is more 
favorable to development than the south, the pines of the South do 
not show such relation to the direction of the compass. 

Taxodiu^m diflPers from the pines in nearly all the points determined. 
The growth is very slow— at least in the tree under observation— and 
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appears subject to periodic cliaiiges of growth and rest. The rings 
show a great abundance of summer wood, which makes them appear 
as if containing several rings. Tliese intermediate rings varied'f rom 
three to five, making the counting difficult and uncertain. 

There were also numerous analyses made of the growth of these 
trees, which it would lead us too far here to give in detail. Let it 
suffice to give the following: 

Comparing the two trees of Finns Strohus and resinosa^ which are 
grown under nearly the same conditions and with equal rapidity of 
height growth, and taking the fourth section as rei)resenting an av- 
erage, the ratio of amount of organic substance per unit of volume 
being as 33 in F/resinosa to 31 in P. Strohus, the folio wing compari- 
son may be made, which shows Finxis ;S'^ro?>'U6^ a superior grower: 





First twenty 
years. 


Next fifty. 


Next forty. 


Next forty. 


Pimis Strobus 


mm, 

3.0 


mm.. 
2.5 


mm^. 
1J5 
.87 


mm. 

1.3 
.5 


Pinus resinosa , 




1 

1.3 


31 

33 


1.7 





What has been here recorded of this work, just begun, docs not 
claim to represent any wonderful results or discoveries'/ but has been 
simply related to show in wliat direction it is necessary to investigate 
our forest flora before we can begin to speak with more authority 
and on more exact foundation^ not only oi: the properties of the vari- 
ous timbers, but also of tlie proper timbers to be grown in various 
localities and the methods of managing them. 

These investigations, abstruse and simply of pure scnentilic interest 
as they may appea.r at first, arc fraiight with tlie greatest practical 
Hearing on forest planting and forest management. They are of such 
a nature as to require their conduct under Government control, and 
should be engaged in by the Division in a more generous and far- 
reaching manner. 

METAL TIES. 

The interest which was stirred up among railroad men by the pul)- 
lication of Bulletin I from this Division lias been further taken care 
of by engaging Mr. E. E. Russell Tratman, civil engineer, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to gather all information possible with regard to the use 
of metal ties in foreign countries. His preliminary report has just 
been submitted. * It'shows that in several countries the metal tie has 
been adox)ted far beyond the limits of experiment. There may be 
estimated from the reports not less than 10,000 miles of metal track 
of various types in the world, the lion's share of this number bekmg- 
ing to Germany, with 5,530 miles, Next comes India, with about 
1,800 miles; the Argentine Reiniblic, with over 1,000 miles; Austria, 
Switzerland, and Spain, with each from 200 to 250 miles; Holland 
and Belgium, with 135 miles, and England, France, Africa, Egypt, 
Algeria, Mexico, and other countries with smaller amounts^ 

"^This report wiU shori^ly be issued in Bulletin No. Ill, Avhich will also embraco 
other matter of interest to railroad managers. 
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Out of 162,634 tie^j on tlie Ketlioiiands State Railway, not one had 
broken. Of this one type, the '^ Post tie/^ there were in use in dif- 
ferent coiuitries abont 730,000 ties, or 36,500 tons. In Algeria the 
saving of maintenance with metal ties has been calculated at about 
one-fourth, or $G0 per mile. 

The United States seems the most backward in experimenting with 
metal ties. This apathy will, however, presently cease, as the cost: 
of wooden ties increases and the cost of manufacturing metal ties is 
redxaced. 

A seemingly perfect tie, just patented in this country by a French- 
man, A, Durand, civil engineer, is claimed to be produceable at the 
low rate of $1, including the fastenings. 

TRADE NOTES AND STATISTICS, 

A,greeably to the expressed wishes of lumbermen's associations it 
had been proposed to direct the energy of the Division towards as- 
certaining the remaining stock of merclian table white i)ine. As this 
stock-taking was to be made as tliorough as it could be done, an ap- 
prox)ria.tion of $15,000 for the purpose had been asked for, a sum only 
barely sufficient to jn-oduce reliable results. 

The appropriation, however, failed to be made, and no statistical 
work was therefore attempted by the Division. 

Some notes and gleanings of interest from various trade papers are 
given, in addition to the statistical tables of exports ana imports, 
which are, as usual, compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

While the tariff bill and free lumber, or retention of the duty, has 
been discussed in this country, Canada has increased the export duty 
on pine and spriice logs from $/i to |3. This is claimed to be a pro- 
hibitory duty, and since many American lumbermen have pureliased 
timber limits over the line with the intention of sawing the logs in 
their mills on this side, the feeling in lumbermen's circles is strongly 
against this measure. Canadian lumbermen are said to be as much 
opposed to this duty as American, and claim it to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

With reference to this question of retaliatory duty, one of the 
lumber-trade journals purports to shoAV from the statistics that the 
export of logs from the United States to Canada is so much more in 
amount, six or seven times as much as those from Canada to the 
United States. Unfortunately the statistics are chosen with the ob- 
ject of proving the proposition. As I have shown in a table con- 
tained in my last i*eport, the interchange of logs and round timber 
between the United States and Canada is almost equal in amount. 
The above-mentioned journal selects for the Canadiair exports only 
those referring to pine timber, while for imports the entire line of 
goods, including hemlock, spruce, oak, etc., is included. The Cana- 
dian statistics allow a division of their exports into the different 
kinds, while the imports are lumped together. 

The following tables reveal the true state of affairs : 
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CoTi^arative statement of imports and expoH^ home conmmjytion of Jiome- 
grown ioood and its manufactures, and of forest products between Canada and 
the United States for the year 1888, 



CANADA. 



Articles, " 


Duty collcctecl 
ill Canada. 


Imports frcm 
United States. 


Exports to 
United States. 


Duty collected 
in 

United States. 


(a) Logs and round timbor 

ib) Liimber and timber (duty free) 

(c) Lximber and timber and rouglily nian- 

id) Fire-wood 


42,652 


^n^i t/j Of At 

515,172 

l&i,670 

3,294 

903 

97, 540 
877,726 
177,cS80 


*(790,250) 
809, 497 
(877,219) 

8,581,827' 
(7,911,204) 
3B7,80t> 
(3(54,412) 

(290,3(jl) 
2(ja,114 
403,3(>2 
10,528 


$1,253,574 

j- tl4i,8ai 






(/) Other forest products 

(r/) Man\3factiu*es of. wood 


214,215 




2,1 at), 057 


ll,0S6,a57 


1,398,435 



* Includes all logs imported into the country. Discriniinations are not made in' regard to this item 
in the returns, 
t Duty estimated mth 35 per cent. rate. 

Tlie following tables give si)ecilications of sonio of the items lumped 
toffetl'ier in tlie above table : 



Specified ewportations into the United State.'i from Canada, 



Articles. 



(a) Logs I 

mim 

' Hemlock , 

Oak 

Pine 

Spruce , . 

All others.. , 

{b) Lumber and timber (fi-ec^: 

Railroad ties 

Stave bolts 

' liop and lioov) pole^s ) 

Telegraph poles \ 

ICnees and t'uttocks 

MofJts and spars. , 

Basswood, butternut, hickory, etc., 
immanufactiired 



Value. 



$106, 
18, 

99, 
121, 

514, 
118, 

14(5, 

19, 



519 

171 

875 
450 



789 
701 

';'5o 
a58 

2lM 
195 



Articles. 



(<;) Linn her and timber (dutiable): 

Pine deals , 

Spruce and other deals 

Deal enrls , 

l-«ath paliufrs, pickets. 

I'laivks, boards, joists 

Hoantliag , 

Staves and headinp:s 

Shing-les 

Hhinglo bolts.... 

Otlun* hunber 

Box sht:>oks , 

other shDoks 

Bquare timber 



Speeifkd m^ortations ivio Canada fro^n the United States. 



Articles, 



(J) c) Lumber and timber, 
planks and boards, 
saw n, not inanufact- 
lU'ed: 

Box, cherry, chestnut, 
gum, hickoryj and 
whitewcvod 

Oak 

Pitch pi iie 

llechvood 

Hickory. 

Walnut 

(0) Manufactures of- 
wood: 

Barrels 

Clothes wringers 

Fishing rods 



Total 
importa- 
tions. 


Tin porta- 
tiions from 
the United 
States. 




!?i55, o32 
'98,514 


98,547 
(i8, (>10 
246 


08, 013 
240 


M2,2m 


?32,21t) 
258,250 


242,0:-U 
5,424 
6,474 


28JK8^^0 
5,4K) 
a, 955 



Articles. 



((/) Manufactures of 
Avood: 

l^'uniiture 

OaaK-ets and c;offliis . . 
Hubs, spokes, parts 

of wJieels. ..... — 

M old infjjs, plain 

Moldings, ihushed . 

Show cases 

Wooden-wai»e 

Picture frames 

Pipes, tobacco 

(^wooden) 

Veneers 

Other manuf act ares . 



Total . , 



Total 
1 mporta- 
tioiis. 



Value. 



$416 
8 J, 761 
174 
329,971 
6,ftSt,960 
148,894 
160,593 
289,005 
738 
517, 988 
156,296 
57,874 
5,537 



S2:J8,745 
3,498 

ii,m 

4,380 
81,7'39 

2,520 
41,185 
^,9?i7 

104,188 
38.,2t)8 
431,743 



1,7(W,232 



Ijnporta- 
tionsfrom 
the United 
Sta<;ea. 



^^15,205 
?/,498 

1J,139 
4,180 

31,482 
1,952 

41,135 

17,593 

7,888 
;^,2(58 
373,305 



i,m,noi 



NoTK.— The a.bove tables are jnado up from the ^vTables of Trade and Navigation for the Dominion 
of Canada.'^ Tlie iij^rnres in parent Uesis are fit:>m the reports of the United States Jim-eau of Statistics 
and difl'er somewhat from the Cana<lian returns. 
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Tlie pqsitioa, then, of tlie lumber trade between Canada and the 
United States at present appears from these and the subsequent 
tables to warrant the following statements : The bulk of forest prod- 
ucts and wood manufactures which we import comes from €anada 
while we return less than 10 percent, of our own exports of the same 
kind to that country. This export consists in nearly equal shares of 
raw material and manufactures. Of the latter we supply almost all 
that Canada can take, our exports of this class of goods representino- 
nine-tenths of the total importations of the same into Canada. Our 
importatiGns irom Canada represent about 50 per cent, of all exports 
of the kind from Canada and consist mainly of manufactured lumber. 
AU the wood material thus imported does not count up to 75,000,006 
cubic feet, or, very roughly speaking, not to one-thircl of 1 per cent, 
of our total consumption. As to logs on which duty is collected, only 
spruce logs cut any figure, with less than $100,000. The kind of logs 
nnported into Canada from the United States is not specified, but as- 
suming that all going to Ontario and Manitoba are pine, these repre- 
sent the value of $255,406, or the largest share of the log trade. 
_ ComparisQn with the condition of trade ten years ago shows an 
increase of Canadian imports of forest products to the United States 
of 137 per cent., while exports from the United States to Canada have 
hardly changed perceptibly during that- time. 

Altogether it would appear that while Canada has e very reason to 
encourage lumber trade into the United States, she does hot offer a 
sumcient market to influence our forest policy. 

It is also admissible to argue that the one and a quarter ■million 
dollars of tariff duty which our people pay on eight or nine million feet 
of himbOT coming from Canada can have but little significance and 
otter hut small protection to an industry producing not less thah 
(round) 10 000,0(30,000 feet of lumber, which may Be estimated to 
represent the cut of white pine and spruce together—the only kinds 
witli which Canadian imports come into competition. 

As regards the "inexhaustible" white pine supplies, the lumber- 
men s papers ^are becoming more and more doubtful. The Nofth- 
wedernLmibermcm,^^ paper which led the opposition to all *^de- 
nudatio theories, lately brings the following sighifiemt editorial 
^'^^^''^^^'^ the part of lumbermen in Michiean Wiseonain 

ffiSffi^'^^ ^ $h ^ ^^^^y^ concerns the avSS^i^"^. 
the utilizatjon of all the timber m some way. Even wormy mne is ibeine-^^ 
arge^quantities by Sa«inaw_ Valley lumbermm this winteT^S^SSiStS 
lumber isa special m|ustry in itself, asthe product can be readily SetS^SS 
tain purposes to which it is adapted, including glass-box shocks fheSfS or oclSv 
casH^|f^ncmg,etc, A laorge demand^ this cla.s of KbSS'SS 

The mpfii^quofcedabove also states th "the quality and size of 

outtii^g mid manu- 

ti^Sytcarce!^ ^ ^""^^^ ^^^"^ good pine will be posi^ 

Another paper expresses itself as follows: . 

^fo^^ffto demonstrate thefact that 'the beeinnine of the end' 
of the pme timber of Michigan has become a fixed and palt)S relli?v -f 

n^^Iir^v^S^ Riyer from the Tittabawassee boom to the mill booms woiild at 

sSy Ir^'l^f °f "^'^^^^ amounting to aa SaJSon- 

!5 fi? ;i of these rafts are composed of Teritabla pofes which are harfflv 

wggthe imne of sa;w-lQgs and barely sufflcieat in size to^diSa piS ^ify 
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Tiie same pajjer remarks on tlie celebrated Muskegcm supplies: 

Two years ago or thereabouts, the prediction was made that 1886-'87 would be 
the last<>ne m which a big cut of lo^s would be made on the Muskegon River It is 
plain now that it wail be abundantly f ulf Hied. Present estimates of the coming win- 
ter 3 mput on that stream indicate that tlie cut will f i^ll from (50,000,000 to 80.000 000 
bolnnd last year, and will probably but tittle exceed 400,000,000 in aih As a matter 
ot factit ca3i be easily discerned that the beginning of the end is ah;eady^at hand on 
tlio Mu^ilcegon, and that its histoiw from this time forward will be that of a more or 
less slowly decrtiasing production. Tbere is practically no standingpine to he bought 
tributary to xta water's. The probability is, that within a couple of years mills will 
have hnished their work tliem, to make a dilference of nearly 50 per cent, in the out- 
put as compi;tred with the mi n i mum il«:ure reached. This decrea^^e will be missed 
seriously, for there is no source from wiiieh an equivalent supply c^m be drawn to 
make It up, unless the Georgian J^ay region of Canada should be tiirown open by a 
removal of the duty, ~ ^ ^ 

The increasing v^due of pine lumber maybe pretty accurately understood when 
the ]>]:ice of cixiis is (Considered. Within two years cvulls Jmve actually doubled in 
value, and it is not very many years since culls were burned under salt-pans which 
would bring big money to-day. 

The presGiit year (188B) lias seen the largest cut of .wliite pine 
lumber as yet e^cperiencod. According to tlio compila/tioiis of the 
NoHIvwestern IjtmMrmcm it amounts to 8,388,71(1,460 feet, B. M., and 
4,514^640,801 RliingleF^. Tliis is an increase of 7i per cent. :0Yer last 
year% cnt,/w^:acvh i^ a larger proportionate increase tliah has been 
observed since 1882. 

^ There is a groat deal of activity developed in getting hold of the 
timber growingon IiLdian reservations, the desire of c^taining this 
valuable j)r6perty at low rates animating one side, and the desire of 
protecting the Iixlianiri his riglits and securing to- Mm a fair return 
the other ^:si.do; those two aspcH-fe lioing tho only considei^ations which 
sefmi to co^mt in: t]io ]^( )li(^y to b(V pursued. The desiral)ility of keep- 
ing these lands as CvoY(*vinn(>iit i()rcst re^orvos^ v^hich has been ad- 
Yocated by some wise and palviotic men wlio contemplate something 
else than the mighty dol la-r u<s a na.tio;rB interest, seems to have uo 
place in the discussion or diS]>(>Hal of this question. 

The above meaitioRnd pa iH^i* relates a conversation with a manu- 
facturer of butter ];)ackages, stating tliat it had become difficult to 
procure sufficient nortln'rii Avliito 

Tlui? inaus need of (M)iir^;e cut:^ but \vvy little ji<>;ure in the general demcind for ash^ 
but; his declitratioii omphaj^izi'rs the inct thai; northern asii is getting scarce, that 
future supply raust come fr<)Tn ihxv Soutji. 

The growing scarcity of hickory and ash for suitable carriage 
manufacture has i|iduced the Carriage M^inuf acturers^ A^^ 
to appoint a eonmiittee for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of these supplies. 

writer conversant witli southern timber resources calls attention 
to the rapidly iJtcreasing demands upon yellow pine supplies, and 
says: Ere twenty years expire we may look around with cold sta- 
tistics to baciv us in vain for these vast and rapidly disappearing^or- 
ests of pine/' 

Another ma.n, who knows whereof he speaks, thus dilates upon 

the Southern pine fiarests: 

¥*^e need help in the development of the South, yet I could wish and it would be 
justice itself, if tliose of us who have borne the burden of these times of depression 
in the South could hold on to enough ol: our natural wealthto makeus independerLt 
of this incoming tide of investors, ^ Further investigations will show 

that the general estimate:^} as to the quantity of the yellow pine and other timber 
in the South Imve been Dxa;?^Kenito{l, aiid a canvass of the timber tracts will show a 
lesser avera^ge number of feet to the acre tlian has been universally reported. 
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I believe tliosv^ poopie who bavo gotk^ii- into thc'ir heacUi tiie icl^*a- that tlie supply 
will be Uiiliruiuxl i'or tlic c^ojoid,!^' g6Mi(;rations \vill ;imvo at a wiser conc.lu.sio2i as 
tlie (liiys and vearB of tlieir lives (-omc^ oii aj)aoe. 

Ill rogai'rl to t.ii.e tmiJ)or resources of tlie 'FiwAfic comt, wliich liave 
oiiiy jiist begun to be iij>]>rocia.tcKb \ve hear tlie following from, tlio 
editor of tlio Hiunboldt^ California, StaridarcL situated in tlie lieart 
of tlie redwood oporation;^ : 

How the miglity ha ve fallen ! Tho 20{)4x^ot-to•4\:v?il-]im^^^ 
to-a-lu:iigiit-of-^U}0-lxnit-7-foot-iriHl^^ trec^s arc not ho plenty as tliey once were; 

the on(K-> connnon 40-fuot-iii-diaTn.eter rotUrood trees my longer thicfdy stud our 
fore^ils. Alas ! our inatelil^iLiS rcniwood iorcsts are melting away before tlie wood- 
man's t%x and llio ravenouH tootii ot t\w saw, lilv'e snow under the tropical sun. A 
score of yearns heiicuMscarcciy a vestige \viil bo left, and our people will know and 
appiM:'ej^it(i its ^^ront A alue. 

TJie Ixiinber oxi)()rt basiuos^ li*oni tlio Pacific coaBt is increasing 
every yoa/r. Bodwood foi'ins tlio groat 8ta])J0 of San Frant^isco ship- 
nients. Dnring tlio year a('C(>rdi])g fo JVood and InmJ' tlie 
i^lnpinontH araonntod to t7Mil\)n foot, B. M,, valued at ^^749,923. 
Most of tin's, goes to Anstra-Iia- atid Pii-ciiic i^bnids, the market for 
rcxlwood in the Eastern BtatoB boing fstill of siuall dimensions. Oyer- 
land s]iir>menti5 to the East amounted to 4.o79.lWl foot, vahied at 

The shipments froin, Pugel' Sonnd are knnoAvhat larger, consisting 
mainly of red fir and Port Orford oodaa\ The total untpnt of Itim- 
bor for the year 1888 iB (jonrpnted at 409,961.270 feet, mostly rough 
liindxir, valued at '$0,700,580. Australia forms the best export mar- 
ket.'-** Local demand for box factories, furjiiture, and v/agon manu- 
factures is brisk: California, eBpocially San Francisco, takes the 
largest sliare of the <u)astwise trade, and Denver, Salt Lake, Ogden, 
and small towns in eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho," take 
over 20,000,000 feet. Sh;i|>biuiding is reriortod as very active at the 
sonnd, twenty vessels with a tonnage ol: having been Completed 
this yen.r, and^ the business outlook for lumbermen is bright. The 
exports have increased about oO per cent, during tlie year, amount- 
ing in 1888 to $1,091,148, representing besides shingles, laths, pickets, 
and spars, 11^3,775,000 feet of boards. 

'^The slxipuients to Australia tkiw ye;ir aaioinited to Oi5,4S7,t}94 feet, B. M., a$ 
against 24,515,08'7 foct, B. M., last year. 
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I^njyorts of foreyit products and maiiufactures of tmod^ and increase or decrease of 
the same for the years ending Jwm oO, 1878, and 1888/^ 



Ai-ticlcs. 



Free of duty, 

Fi re - w oo d c c j m is . 

Log"9 iitid round timber . 

Railroad ritr'H 

SliiiJ-^le uud .sr.a.vt> holts. 

Shixj iiHiher .tctn^. 

vShip pl;-Lnkiug 

Hop polet^. 

Wood in lip 

Charcoal toius. 

>Ien)lock hiwk t.-un is . 



J)n1iahlf\ 



J Mrs. 



Quantity, i VMiuo. 



1888. 



■J7,t)li). UJ: 



A Vooi 1 , u u 1 ) iM I n 1 1::.( 'ti I rod , 

not (^lscv/h(^ro .s])('(*ifi(.M I 

Timber cubic; ft, .1 

Luniber: 

Boards, pianks. deals, 
etc :.M.a. 

C'iapboa rds M. 

i h.U)S^ j)ost.s, Ifists, aiul 
blocks. ... 

Lath« M. 

■l,*ickclv:s a»K} palings. M . 

SldnKl<^^s ...M. 

Sboolfs and inn^kirifj;' 
boxes N'o . 

Staves df>. . . 

Bark e:;tract;s, cbuMly 

hemlock 

Siunac: 1 

Ground lbs. .I;l.\(i'-'»<^,n^i 

Extract 1 

MattilurS j 

Casks and ba rrids ! 

Cabinet \vm r<.> un d I'l um i i 

turo 

Owicrit and \villows 

Osier a.nd Avillow bus 

kets,titc 

AW other n.iauuracturiw 



Free of duff/, 

Ca.biuot vwioil^A: 

BoK 

Ceckir i 

Kliony 

(U'a.na<]il1a 

Ijanci.'ivoi)!! , 

Lif^nuiu-vilio \ 

MaiioKuny i 

Rose ; 

Sandal [ 

Satin ■■ 

All oilier caidnoi wi^' His : 

(.'oi'k'Wood or bark, mi- 
niaiiufa<.'ti:.red 



7sm 



Quantity, 
IHl.rJO:] 



(i.o;'! 



Value. 



790,251 



Increase. 
Vahie. 3\ ct. 



lU',;i,-;4:i 487, IHo 

}:ir,7H7! Kn)J}78 

^J;),7^•sj 10,071 

;iO,ak<i 17,;^7'0 



01. 

n Vil 7 

nm. n 

180. 

rimy 



I 

5^i,<m| 

!)7,4Mi=JMn.rira,7!)I 

ii7,5onh5(),:iiv^,;n7 



Decrease, 



Value. Ir.ct, 

I 



l4,;.>.-i8 7,017 



TuUih. 




t),ra),i7?i'J,r7;^,r)40 
4:i,8():5 

58, i)7;3 

•m , 

185,314 
4hi, !):>:) 



^308, 705 

788 

170,589 
411,11)12 



?37(),2i)!) 
r*.v', 07 
;2il,507 
l.l>8.-> 



8;J,{U}0 
18, l.SO 



;:J55Jin. ^a57,8?^2 
is,;;0(5! ;3,400 



:i;i!,(X)7 

4«JH,057 
5t:0,8O! 



JJ,iWJ,048l>,rj(kS,400 



51,410 
m)(,10(i 

898 
005,87; 
0, 

Xf(i{>, OS?) 



J , or/j, 801 



*,,^ilO,110 



120, 1 



l£i5. 



l:J7. 

430. 5 



;il4.ii 
178.3 
SJv50, 8 

1,154, a 
4,708.0 



m4M 
744 



205 
15. C 

5 



i3OO,50O 
54^ 

'5-i5i7i6 
""4,"670 
'"77,\876 
51)8,54: 



.>,480,G0;-il,:i:i0,14:^ 
7,808,518 



1*^1. 1 
122.7' 



70.6 



155.8 
0 



050. 2 
"2,056*" 
■"'4i.*24 

114.8 



115. 0 



121. 4 



4,510 57.0 



14,302 20. & 



4, 150 
2:'J8,038 

""2^-4 



9, m 



79. 

46.8 
i2A 



1.8 



4,514 



35,880 
"71 ,'870 



10.78 



27.4 
70*7* 



14, 401,010 1 

. t.. .u.r,.;./*MM.iwx.. jshipmcnt, ^ - - ^ , , . 

^'!li. production. or nianiiiV.ctnre, to the vessel hi which 8lup- 



*l^vthe actor :\(arcb.l88H,tlu^ cost; or iratisportation. ^<Vdpm<5d;, tnuisshipinmit.Tvia^ 
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Exports of foreM products and onrmufactures of tcood, and increase or decrease of 
the same, for the years ending June 30, 1878 and 1888. 



Articles. 



Fire-^vood 



cords. 



HoopK, hoop-}.ioIes, etc 

Jjatlis M . 

3.'aUn^;?s, pickets, ajicl bed-slats 

M , 

Shingles do 

Shooks, box 

Shooks, ot}j.er Xo. . 

Staves and boadul^:^^i do. , 

All other luniber 

Tiuibt^r, sawed cub. fX, . i \ 

Timber, hewed do C' 

Loss and ot}ier tiin\)6r 

Total raw jnaterial am\ 
partly rnamifacturcd. 

llosin, tar, and tiirptintimv 

bbiM 

Spirits of tiiJ-pviiitine . . .gai ti:;. . 
Bark find taiiniii*^ extracts 

Total by-products 

Ho.t^sheads and barrel^*, empty, 
No 

HoviseJioId furniture [ . . 

Wooden ware ' 

3^oors, sash, and blindsi*. ...,!.* 

Moldinp,-s, triniTnin^cjis, etc 

All other manufactures 

Matches , 

Agricultural iinplftm«nts'.No*. '. 

]\T.usieai instruments 

Carriages, carts, and parts of! 

Cars, railroad, pagscngej-, and 
freight No 

Billiard tables and apx>arat\is . 



1878. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


2, m? 








! t 8, OoO 

w 


377, 137 

0, m 






i 





1888. 



Quantity. Value, 



3, IGi 



$10,511 



Increase. 



Vahie. P. ct, 



$1,0^12 11, 
t 



j :),?r8,lilG 



7,322,240:2,700,508; 61. G 



I 101,85^1 

10,5rDi 27,233!) ! 

! V 6o,640;711. 
1,8971 47,C42l) 

mi lo-j, :m i 

Ji>7,0H7, 15,027i 10.5 

2. 087, 588 \ i 
1, 7o(>, (m 1 , 285, {S29 2:37. 4 



J. 0(38, 97^ 



Decrease, 



Value. P, et 



.$215,284 57. 



50,17ip.5 
860,545|22,8 



352,104!, 



12, m 2o: 



2,027,4iJf):l,rj75,3l)2'47rj.8 



] ; 

17,834,207;g,421,940 51.2 1,126,0001 8.0 



1, 042, 18'ii 2,829.810 1,58:1 328 2, 3*0,801 i 20,482^ 0 87 
7,0^8,508 2,m5{)l);10,58o;942. 8,580, ' 



82, 40i 



m,38c|... 



1001,240,587: 58.4 
;4,204: 142,809128.8 



4,774,22<Ji ! 0, 1^4,111 il, 409, 888; 29.5 



150, 420 
1,001,522 
2.S7,8(Ji 



Total manufactures . 



Total . 



* Thousand feet. 



1,711,140 .... 

I 148,21oL... 

81,807 2,575,1081... . 

i '750.477i.... 

070.003|.,,. 



G57i 5:^2,840 

18,98;3... 



f 



704 



9,128,00:^1 



502,5501 ?.4:3,L86.215.2 

2,8/J5,509i 374,0471 19. 
293,0041 5,208- -1.8 

828.02:3^ 328,028^ 

102,220! 102,220 

1,005), 0051 

72.371! S 

2,645.187; 00,089! 2.7 i.....'. 

008, .540! 152,0081 20.1 i 

1,381,2011 402,;^! 41.. i 

i I ! 

862,4051 820,025; 61.8 I 

81,670| 12,687: 66.8 1 



14,445 



0.84 



70,848 49,4 



11, 157, 651;2, 114,281; 28.1 | 85,298^ O.i 



0,946,115! 37.021,211,2931 4.58 



. 120, 441, 147i 185, 176, 069;8, 734. 822] 33. 03 



Inmorts of forest xy^oduets and manvfactitres of icood, and countries from which impGried, during the year ending June 30, 1888. 



Countries. 



Africa 

Australia 

AiTstria 

Brazil 

BritiHh North America 

British Guiana 

Central Aiiterican States . 

Dutch Griiiana 

East Indies 

Ecuador 

England . , 

France 

Germany 

Ha^miian Islands 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netlierlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkey _ 

United Stat>:5S of Colombia 

Veiieznela 

We.st Indies 

All other eoimtries 

Total 



Log- 
wood m 
sticks. 



All other \ 
dye- I 
woods in \ 
sticks, i 



Gim.s. 



i , : ber and 

: ; ^rcba. 



I Wood, 
Eark. innmanu- 



Sumac. 



S6,3G0 
170 



I $23,477 

217 
8, G65 

ir 



1 , 0'j5. 



2, m 



.§100.195 

5.618 
2>>51 
S: 097 



61 



$195,987 



hemlock, 
and ex- 
iracis.of. 



tactured. ; 



Bor.rdfi. 



noG else- .li!;^^?^ J Shindies, 
where :^^aL,etc.; 
speeifled.i I 



Other 
lumber. 



ilO,Sll.05J5 
! ' l,7i)9 

• 1,01)2.4^35 

■' 86 

3-27,477 
,794 ■ 1,1/10. 7U»^ 
Ib.lxA \07.-m 
411 ii20.S44 



01.324 



G77 

"3*554" 

10: mo 

14,840 



S05;5j^9 
17. ]7S 
'340 

3l».7!o 

'm 

65,94^5 



^04 



558,443 



13i.2:i4 
2^0,078 

160, oa> 



^200, 201 



Sl'^SSS 
! ' 4o'2 

} 5, 1:^0 

57t>.153 



I 



Cabinet' 

Avare 
and fur- 
niture. 



' All other 
j wood, 
! maun- 
; factured. 



,49; 



7,078* 



6-;3;il,-299 SI ,000,097 



$310 



Amount 
from 
each 

country,- 



?:3^11,04r 
1:2^8,076 
'l><)7,4G6 



5>91 \ 



15 



m 
3.KKI 
iiu 



1,1JI5 

130, 344 i 

18.013 



10,803,450 
131,157 iIi;3Sl,96r 

i ' 4.368 

1,1.^20,557 
G45 

2, 999,754 
827, 477 
3, 080, 199 
79G:i18 



510 



1.503 



309 130,-204 5,5^1,080 1,070,7:4 i!;,0;;0.:2UO 204,7:28 iOn.COl 



13. 970 
18, 318 
537.^?{iO 
:.:>80 



5.0S1 

3i.ai9 

498. <.'4;> 
4J.8J3 



1.145 



514 



15, 4;-9 



1.^^07 



50. v«47 
■ JOG 
152 
3,474 
18 



390 
9, 153 



V2. 702 
I0->;308 
585,285 
'411 
15. 175 
07,518 
739 
0,02;^ 

471 
1,830 
194 
46 
1.235 
5^,004 



937,782 
'411 
3^:6.062 
345:208 
1.120, 105 
'255. 033 
995; 945 
254; 810 
47,910 
440:412 
(55, ;")G7 

20t),4GG 



<1 
M 
CO 

O 

o 



o 

0? 



^3l,:i99 .1,071,399 344,805 1,324.888 39,151,082 



Eayports of forest products and viamtfacttires of tcood, and countries to tchich eoiyported^ for the year eyiding June 30, 1888. 



Couuti'ies. 


i Agricult- 
^ ural imple- 
'■ nxent^. 


Bark, and 
extract of, 
for tan- 
ning. 


1 Matches. 

1 


Turpentine 
and rosin 
and spirits 
of turpen- 
tine. 


Boards, 
deals, and 
planks* 


Joists 
and 


1 

j Hoops 
land hoop- 
poles. 


Laths. ^ 
etc. 


Shocks, 
box. 


Shooks, 
other. , 


Arg6iitine E6pul>lic , , . 






i 




.... - ,. 


yJO» I'D I 




$2,919 




, 

SxO. J.>i 


4;<:o : 


Australia 




Si"i69" 






ov/u. ( i.'0 




.^426 
♦ . - • 


30, LSB 




it fVX! 




Austria 


4. 530 




99' 807 


1! 107 










I 


Belgium 




2:i,'976 




399! .291 


ilo^ B'i7 












04 1 


Brazil 


26' 354 




589" 


98.' -110 


290! 840 


974 


4^)2 










British North Aiiiericsi 


99' 012 




4,1G9 


126. 783 








2\i 


1.53': 










5,306 


ft' '^^T^ 
0, ') i 0 




i -tu 


u 


1S7 


G,59G i 


0, 1/ 




Qixili 










J-j 1 


1 'Jo 





1,3>>S . 




































1 , 011/ 






i 1 •) 










England 




71.435 






7x?8. tX<l 












Frcmce 








11 . ^K)7 
















OcrniairN' ....................... 




73, m 




G77 •^f'o 


l^t 'l, ]5 >'3 














-HaT^'iiiiaii Ij^laiuli^ 








l!48:^ 


1 ob! ^^^-i 






978" ' 


""lei^oii-i"! 






Hayti 


' 188 


\m 


5; 479 


4' 21 tv 


ir/hOt-K.) 


i 2":io3 






7<o43 ; 


4' 39' » 




Italy 


16 ru n 






147* 01 J 


1G5 . (jr^^S 










51! 




Japan 


2,m 




""1*402" 


G; :)55 
















MBxico 




310 


2,4i;S 


5. 79ii 




27, tHJ8 




r=32" ' 




9, 


14l 


Ketherlandi? 


r:oii 






6l7:9:i0 


1» i9, t;08 














Peru 


9; fin; 




m 














"'43;^3" 




Portii£^al 




z.m' 




19,114 


OH 

•J 7, • 












70 


Russia 


97. no : 






l<>9,54(i 
















Scotland 


eo;G4f) ; 






















Spain 










118;;>^S 












1,444 


United States of Colorabia. 


2.587 ^ 






li>, 0;*; 




: ' 9G 


■ -16 


24' 


"'"2^5:^^'; 






Uruguay 








49, .:^n 


m.no 


0.531 




3,757 








YetLezuela 


i.m\ 


m 




.^20.4:^4 ^ 


13. IPi^ 


: ' 397 


; 3i^" 






4r)5 • 


G87'" 


West Indies 


..i 50:9:^: 




ll,;:Jii7 


47.0:10 


8^8! 455 


; 3S.196 


j 15o,Gi>9 


1,270 ; 


""io^fi^i"! 


3^,34:> • 


695,150 : 


AH other countries 


445;7S4 i 


39 


9,584 . 


285,980 > 


37.Ti,tit>7 


! g;344 


i 1,033 


1- ; 


3;:^74 1 


10,017 


35,470 ■ 


Total 




254,157 


7r2,371 : 


.5,9:30. 074 


7,101,070 


102,;>50 


i 101,851 


47,G45 


104,359 


157,507 


8->9,9IH 



Stares 
and head- 
ings. 



$2, 6B0 
9,0-^1 
l-44;5 

19; 438 
G17 
GO, 30-G 
75 
21.C71 



440 
358, 5j3G 
Gl,035 
31,02(» 
1,53G 

* 125^691' 

047 ' 
54.-105 

310,110 



541,7k;: 
05 

1-13, 9^;! 
2.0^31,«:i3 



All other 
luuiber. 



fc30, 512 
127,494 

^^250 
591 
124,472 
3,6^0 
4,304 
210 
2.9G0 

556; 3:;'o 

5.8iG 

84: 0(>0 
3:447 
8::^74 

5, m 

' "4i)7.'43i 
19:213 

'ijiO 

134,308 
3. 

10. m 

39, m 

3.0J^> 
59:501 
105,33;^ 

1,750,083 



Ecejyorts of forest products and mamifactures of tcood, and coimtries to tcMch exporfed, for the year endiiig June BO, 



Countries. 



Argentine Republic 

AuKtraiia 

All^;tria 

Bclpuiu 

Brazil 

British North America . . . 
Ctintral Atuerica:ii States . 

Clmi 

China 

Bern nark 

Eii^^Iaiid 

France 

(^ermaiiV 





Japan. 

Mexico 

NeriicriaiKld 

Pern 

Portii^^al 

Ens^ia 

Scotland 

Spain 

United States of Colombia . 

XTrnfi:aay 

VeneziK^a 

West Iiidios 

All other counlries 



Timber 
sawed. 



Molain^s, Hogsheads ^ n^.^j^ehold 
etc. I empty. • '^^^^^^l"*- 




Wooden - 
wai'C. 



745. 
118,880 



i 



1.14-? 



22.2. 



i:i5 
m 



4L7(i5 

BOO 
10,80.5 
23. 2TCi 



liO. m 



12, 7:32 
134,003 



2^2 



6,100 
7.217 



Total ■■ % 331,050 



.370,442 i?.i?27,49G 





33,8(iG \ 


3:51 




874 ! 
3. 134 ! 

i^o : 


5, GOi) 

Li4r> 






3,831 . 


6,5o4 
(;43 


'< ^ , _ . 




335 




51G 






6,x>05 - 


t)lkS ; 




31.9 ■ 
6,500 : 


^vz . 

5, 453 \ 


1.431 
4(5:511 









$27*9, 4Gn 
105,540 

34, 78:^} 
54, 375 
200. ?»55 

3B,74i^ 
G, o5H 

o.iii:; 

37(}; 074 
95; 07r3 

175, 113 
570 
40: 33H 
30: 134 
l(>,3-8 

138. 
8;3j^3 
1;J, 

^,785 
1,8^3 
23, 5(^5 
4;7il 

■^i.;:!^53 

lGi;i73 
l;3i:037 



aotal 

All other. to mch 
country. 



l,35x! 
4J-Vi 
24. 875 
i;i94 

14 
243 
308, S50 
3:03:2 

4:.7'ii) 

1,880 
785 

li) ^ 

6, 2^i9 ; 

043 

4b : 

"15^038' 
'7H7 ; 
11,413 

17.8:^7 ■ 
4,710 , 



2,196.001 
110.491 
S'>i:i9B 

1.810,103 

m. 801 

20; 365 

7, 323, 135- 
1)44, 355 

2,3S0,28C 
3;e9, 45i> 
^3(i, 5 
755. 2(^0 
3;3: :>70 

1.314.008 

i:i)47;ci4 

140: 531 

i,i8^:3?G 

'7?26J3S 
480.587 

2.997,;0^-> 



2,335,500 ■ 298,064 1,099,005 ; 33,123,854 



O 

o 



a;: 

CO' 

':7i 



636 EIiJPOUT OF TIIE COM^riSSIOXE]^ OF AGTUCI'LTrUR 

England leads the list of countrios tr; ;v^]rie1i vn.^ .-li i p tlK> ]aro:est 
amounts, closely followed by the West I^i^lv's: tho AriifOTitinr; Rt-y>uh. 
lie comes next, and tlien Austria. Gr^ririaiiV, aii'i Cain^M.^ with almost 
eqnal participation in our export tvvj\i\ 

In wood manufactures, which foi'in los?-; tlian mir^f^wKvU-v of our 
exports of forest prodactH, agricultural i^vipi^'iDMn hf>iist*])old 
furniture alone arc of mgnijicanco, each wi1 ii niiorit ^:^,^'^^oo') woj-tJi. 

Englmid^ France^ the Argentine Rejrubih', A.iKrhi. ii^ iiiumy 
togetlier take over two-thirds of our wr>r>d iikuj iiTri/'i ::rf ^ jM-aJice 
and the Argentine Republic are th(3 best n;;)/k"i:> J'or ag! if;ultural 
implements, 

Ihe cooperage in dustiy til uls its b^^nt cu^^ioinr-rs I-i 1 he West Indies 
with over $.b 000. OOO worth of gocxh, Kj)ain a-ul 'roi;:.n 4<'! conic next 
with together three-quarters of a millioru aviO j-^DgiH.:;'!. wiili some- 
what less than lialf aniiJlion. It is noi (^w or: h >' rli'W \v<i rtn-uish to 
France^ which imports yearly from :i/ijH'OjKio i-(>,Oi j:j,ooo ^^lavt-s. not 
as much as ii>100,000 of our 'coopcnig^*. x^'hiio lialy. liiroiigli wliose 
territory by way of Trieste and Fiun;(^ i^hvuK-f-^ i'C{;/-i\ es th(' largest 
part of lier need of staves, from Hungary, yet ai!<Avs us to rlispose of 
almost $100,000 of cooperage to licr. ^ ^ ' ' 

Our imports have increased during i1te yenr i.>y sonv>what 'Over 
$1,000,000, without specially noteworthy features in tJie distribution 
of this increase. 

The table of imports from various countries slu.>vrs that British 
America is the only country which, comos into crnn.]M4ition to any 
extent with our native forest pr<:.)(lucts in. vtiw F^haj jcs, vrlnlt j {jermany, 
Austria, Franco, and England send iis souiewliat over Sl,tH:Kb(.HV) 
worth of wood manufactures. Nearly two-thlr^ls of our imports of 
forest products are. like In.dia-rubbci\ i::nms, cork', dye-^voods, cabi- 
net-woods, not produced in our country. 

Our exports have increased during th.(-. vf'ai* l/V o\7;^r 8^J, 500.000. or 
12-^ per cent. This increase is largely re])]'csc'!iU'<l in raw material, 
logs, and hewn timber to the amount c)f' ^r^^iiO.ooo: l)oards. deals, etc., 
$1,300,000; while manufactured articles take part in tlie increase 
with only (round) $800,000. 

The largest exports of raw mateiial are in nianufactured luml>er 
and in naval stores; the next largest in. coo])crago. timber, and logs. 

The shipments of lumber to GTcat Britain have l.)een considerably 
above those of former years. According to the trade reports of 
that country we shipped the following qiuintiiies to England during 
the under •mentioned years: 

. ^ • 

Years. j Quantity, j Value. 



Walnut^ shipments were especially heavy, often of uoubtful quality 
and therefore sold at a sacrifice. Hainbui;g. Gernianv, imported of 
this staple over 10,000,000 feet or almost double the amotinf of last 
year. 

If we add cooperage to lumber and timlier, tlie West Iruiies prove 
almost as good customers as England, tlie latter countrv swelling 
the amouat by its large importation of naval stores/ which repre- 



1886 
1886 
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sents almost 40 par cent, of its importation of forest products 
trom Tis and also nearly 40 per cent, of our total exports of naval 
stores; Germany, ; tlie Netliorlands, Belgium, and Bra^^il, too-(ifc}ior 
taking another iKi per coiit. 

TliG t()tal imports of sawn and liown timber int(.) Groat Britain for 
tJie last toTir years, according to tlie dotailexl statistics gi ven by tlio 
I imOer I rades Journal oi London, Englanxl, were as follows: 

^ „„_ Cii!)i<! feet. 

,o«;{" • 'r- a08,248.950 

^l^li • • ■ • • • • • 368; 059, (!0O 

i nnA • ■ • • •••••• 375.451.. (M)0 

311,0GS,4.TO 

Of tbese amounts, wc fnrnisliod 7 and 0 per cent., ros]:)ectively. in 
1887, 1880, and 1885; but, altli(m,o-1i we have shipy)ed more luniber 
and timber to Eng'land this year, our in-oportion of the ^vliole im- 
portation has fallen below (5 per cent. IS'early one-lialf of this <;omes 
from our south eru ports in the slsape of yolh)w-])ine timber and hnn- 
ber, namely, from Fensacola, Fla, , alone' 8. 1 0[i,UO cubic feet. From, 
the samo port there were shipped, in addition, to otlier countries and 
coastwise, nearly 14,000,000 cubic feet. 

CULTURAL NOTES. 

During the yeav a great many letters asking specific advico in re- 
gard to the cultivation of different trees, motliods of stai-tiiig groves, 
maiiagement of natural growth, etc., have to be answered "by the 
Division, and give rise to tlve colh^ction of notes and iiifonnation on 
subjects, some of which, ai-e liere embodied. 

Perhaps the most notable advance in the fi(3ld of forest culture 
wliich has been nia(l6 lately is tlic application of mechanics to tree- 
planting. _ Itmay indeed proves the turning-point for practical forest 
planting in tlio pr.iii'ies and plains that a ma(-bine lias been iiivontetl 
ca].)able of bTeaking the ground and S(,;tting and planting from 20,000 
to JW. 000 seedling trees, all in Oiie nn^^^ 

This msicliino is of exceedingly simjVle construction, and in. its re- 
sults, haviiig been tcsstect for tv/o years, seems to be superior not only 
in the quantity but also the iiuality of ^vorlc. 

It was in its first form a child of necessity. Thonnis A. Stratton, 
a farmer near Lincoln-, Ivebr., originally from tho Buckeye State, 
having a tree cJaim in south Vv-estefn Nebraska, at Stratton, 70 miles 
west of the one hundredth mei'idia.n, f^mnd himself, in the spring of 
1886, with 1O(),O0O two n.n.d three year old seedlings on hand and no 
chance of hiring the labor for planting the same. He devised and 
constructed the tree-planter with his own hands, and begun plant- 
ing on April 17— planting, with the aid of one man, and five horses 
abreast, the entire 100,000 trees in eight days, most of the ground 
being tini)rGpared, a small part only having been back-set. 

The2Mof April was Arl) or Day. and Mr. Stratton set 11,200 trees, 
liandling erery tree himself in order to obtain the preminna ' ^ f or the 
greatest nnmber planted by one man/^ Of these^ according to affi- 
davit of witnesses^ 95 per cent, were alive and growing in October 
of the same y oar (see Annual Heport ifebraska State Bt:)ard of Agri- 
cnltnre, 1S8G;, p. 49) and are now (1888) in thrifty condition. On 
other davi^, when driver and feeder clianged hands, as many as 
15,0QO trees were set^ and with the improvements since made one 
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inai). haB set^ iii iiino liours^ 15,373 asli seodlirigs — on Ai-hor Bay, 
With more kelp and furtlier impr<n^ein.eiitB, now mado, iiie ii,uioh;bie 
will be capaMoOi: x)vopari:iig ground and pla.n.t"ing in a tiiorongh 
manner froiTi 2Q,C)0() to /50,000 plants or more. 

The machine ia drawn by iIyo horses abreast. The coulter and 
coulter-ph3W (G and D) cut the prairie sod in advance ot tl le largfVfur- 
row-plow (B*) wliich opens a furrow G inclies wide (or wider if 
wanted) and from 10 to 15 mcheB deq.), the depth being regulaiod 
by means of a leyer {N) operated by tlio di^iver. and. the fnnt>w being 
ke}jt open by^ extension of the laudMdc^s. By the side c>f the plant- 
ing-wheel^ whMi is pr<>polle(l by walkiiig on t]i.e gr(jund a!^ tlie ma- 
chine moves (wa-lMng sticka <1)^ ure seat^s for the feed a^B ^li and R'), 
and by their* side are boxes for carrying pin nt material (F) <moughto 
plant a row half a mile long, 4 feet apart, 'riie p]aut>> are fed to 
automatically-acting grapples or clamjis (G atta(di<Hl to tlie jdanting- 
wheoh The' distance of the plant^^ i 8 regulated Iw the n.und)er of 
grapples on t;he phmting-whc^al. whijob are Ijeing used. In the new 
machine, tlie grapples on each spohe^ whicii. are to receiTotliepi^mts, 
are kept immi by means of a disk and springBuntil thev pass a given 
poiDt on the upper side of the w]:u^ bei'oro tJiis iy readied t lie plant 
^is inserted with the roots pointing upwards inlo a holder (I) where 
it is found by the grapple which taken? it uj) and closes, h.oUii3)g the 
plaixt until it is broitgiit arouxid and<lowjL into the furj^ow, Avhen the 
grapple opens automaticallv and drops the tree. At thiit moment 
two shovels (J), following cfosely^ fill soil around the plant and close 
the : furrow, V; The hind, wheels represent two (>4iudi--face rollere^ set 
soniewhat obii-quely to press the earth; lirndy against the plants. 
The superior success of me planting by this nnicldne on raw px'airie 
as against ordinary methods on ]>repared ground, which has been 
observed, must be ascribed to these rollers, wliicli bring I'oots and 
soil in closest contact, the most essential requisite in tree planting^ 
most especially in a dry climate, 

It is of course not necessary, as was done in the firt^t Instance, to 
plant intovthe raw prairie, although tliis' experience has shown tliat 
it can be done Huecessfully, The better plan would be,; where: tlie 
ground is light and dry and covered with bu/falo-grass, as in the 
western parts of Nebraska and Kansi5.s and in eastern Colorado^ to 
cut tbe sod iu tbe spring as soon as the ground is in oonditionj, and 
break ther ground with a coulter-plow, following witli a disk-harrow 
to break the sod fine^ then do the planting at once in trenciiies or wrfch 
the planter. 

In this way the plants are placed in a soil which, has liad no chance 
of diwiiObg put; aH rains penetrate easily and. coile(?t"in thedreneh in 
whicn the plants stand, and the sod forms a mulch which helps to 
prevent evaporation. The new ground being free from weeds, nmkes 
cultivation unnecessary/ and t^^ planted 4 feet apart and 

of good growth/ wiE soon cover th:e ground sufficiently to subdue 
the incoming weeds. This m.ethod of idanling, which I proposed 
two^ years ago, after haviaig inspected the conditioni^ of tree plant- 
ing in the West, though probably nx>t applicable to all oomiitidns, has 
been fully proved correct by the experience of JMr. Stratton during 
the last two yearSj since he used liis tree-planter. He writes: ''I 
would rath^er plant trees on new ground in the above manner a^id let 
them remain uncultivated than to plant trees in old gi^ound deeidy 
cultivated, full of weed seeds, and then to cultivate the trees; the re- 
sult would be in favor of new ground and no cuBivation/^ 
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Mr. Stratton figures tliat one ordinary tractioxi- engine arranged 
for drawing plows will operate 3 plows^ 1 harrow, and I tree-planter, 
attended by two men only, planting trees 4. feet apart eacli way, at 
the rate of (i acres per day, if properly managed. And aB there are 
ordinar'il)^ at least sixty days in the spring time f or treci j)lanting, 
two men can plant 360 acres dnring tlie spring season witli this ma- 
cliinory; with moi'O help the amonnt of planting could, of course, be 
incret-ised within limits. 

That tliis tree-setting machine may be adapted, to the rdanting of 
tobacco, cabbages, beets, etc., need not be furtlior elucidated. 

At ];)resent writing tlie macliino is not yet in the markcit, l)ut it is 
understood tliat duriug t.he coming summer its manufacture will bo 
begun. 

FOREST FAEMING. 

There are several metliods in Yogue of combining agricultural use 
of the soil with, foi.'ost planting, witli a view b(.)tli of clieapening the 
planting and benefiting the plants. 

Pr()])ably tlie need of agricultural lands for the poorer population 
ratlier than any otlier consideration has in Germany early given rise 
to this combination of forestry with a tempcu'ary agricultural use of 
the forest laaid. 

That sucli use of cleai\ings before tlieir reforestation may prove an 
advantage to tlie new forest growtli and be employed to cbeapen and 
f acilitafe reforestation was probably an after-thought. In devising 
methods for prairie planting this practice deserves more considera- 
tion tlvan it has liitlierto found. 
Sucli agricultural use of tlu) land either precedes reforestation or 

:3tween- 

illy cnrriod on for ono to six 

years. tl.u.> between-farming" lip to six years. 

A coimnon rotation of crops is vyo, potatoes or millet, oats; and 
thon oak, pine, and sprnee sown witli tlu) oata or planted on the stub- 
ble. By sowing the tree seeds with the oats or rye or mill et,_ the 
seedlings derive a three-years' protection from the crop, and after- 
wards from tlie stnbble. 

No exlianstion of soil is anticipated from a tliree to four yeai-s 
fore-farnrinsi:. Reforestation by these methods lias beea practiced in 
ail parts of Germany. Ahont 5,000 acres are farmed in this manner, 
and aboat 7-5.000 acres of forest which originated in this way exist 
in the western pi'ovinces of Germany. It has been especially m vogue 
in Hesse Roederbau") for more tlnm a century with the great- 
est success, as is testified by over 5,000 acres of finely grown pme, 
sprnce, fir, and beecli forest up to ono hundred and twenty years old, 
with a' yearly a\^eragG accretion of 90 cubic feet per acre, a remark- 
able production. . , 
Here the practice is. after a crop of potatoes, to sow pine and oak 
too-ether with rye and oats; or else to plant the oak and pme, {Hid 
fM.nn between the rows, on better soils for four years, with a rotation 
of potato, rye, potato, rye, or for two years with potato followed by 
rye on T)(H)rer soils (conifer soils). By this method sometanies a sur- 
].)lus ove]' and al)ove the cost of reforestation and cultivation ot 
to .§14 per acre was obtained, , wi 
Another method was to crop the ground with potatoes, and then 
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for one yoai^ between* farming with grain, trees being introduced by 
seed or planting. 

A somewliat different management is the toraporaiy nso of a cop- 
pice for avgricultxire('\Hackwa]d,^' Hanberg''), About 17, 000 acres 
are annually so used in western Germany and probably a lar.L>;er amr)i< n t 
in France. After the coi)X)j.C'e is cut, which is often Ii(.nie in early fall 
because tiro brush with. tJie leaves on gives more ashes, tlie brush and 
soil cover is burnt over; and ])y piling an extra amount of bi-ush on 
the stumps of undesirable kinds these are exterminated, the ashes 
are evenly distril)uted, and rye is sown and covercHl with the hoe. In 
the spring fail-].)lacesarestockod with, oak, eitlier by sowing orjjlant- 
ing th.e roots (stumps). 

Tliis nietliod may be of some use in. the oak coppices which are 
grown for tlu3 tandJaT'lc, as quality and value of tlie latter are said to 
be en]ianfM:^d by tlie fertdizafion with, ashes. It is, on tlie other hand, 
sufliciently well proved by ex})eriments ihnt an advantage to tlie 
forest as sucli. does not aeci'm) fi'orji su(*h nninagemont; on tlie con- 
ti-ary, tleterioratiori of forest (Conditions is unavoidable fi'om the use 
of fire. 

PAIIIS EXPOSITION. 

In conclusion, I should mention tliat mucli time was not unprofit- 
ably coi^sunuKl by tlie Divisioii. in. juM^paring an exhibit for tlie Ohio 
■ Cejitenniid Exposition, aivd again f or the liitei'Jiational Exlul)ition at 
Paris. T'Lie exhibit at the latter p.laco, wlrich wdll foi'in the subject 
of a special repoi't, may claim to be tlie iirst f(j>restry exhibit from 
our coiuitry which deserved sucli a name, l).ol<ling itself strictly to 
matters of forestry as an art by itself, and not attempting to make 
a display of the various inarnrfactures wdncli rely upon this art and 
promiscuously of the many wo(,)(ls, im])ortant and unimportant, which 
make up our forest fl(.)ra. In subsection A, Forest Botany, of the 
four hundred and twenty or four hundred and thirty species of tim- 
ber trees which are found in the United States, a selection of one 
hundi'ed and twenty was made, which represent those probably of 
importance to forestry. These were exhibited in hand-specimens of 
wood blocks and botanical specimens, arranged in groups and j^ro- 
videdwith descriptive labels, sothat the beholder could at once study 
the species in all its aspects. The labels, showing on a small map of 
North America the field of distribution of the species, w^ere mostly 
furnished by the Museum of Natural History in New York, from the 
well-known Jessup eoilection. Through the courtesy of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, the entire set of 
colored plates contained in Michaux's North American Forest Flora 
is exhibited. 

The re are also photographs showing the characteristic trees of our 
forest flora. To show the anatomy of our woods, microscopic sec- 
tions, transverse, radial, and tangential, of twenty species were en- 
larged one hundred times and iDhotograijhed, forming a novel and 
most instructive exhibit. 

AcoUcctioii of the seeds of one hundred species of forest trees leads 
the exhibits in subsection B, Forest Culture, and a neat model of the 
tree-planter above referred to shows the manner in which we shall 
presently clothe otir prairies and plains with a verdant growth. 

The most unique exhibit, however, is a collection of some fifty sets 
of sections taken from as many trees at different heights^ which show 
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the rate of grov/tli of the various species iisnally planted, from dif- 
ferent localities of the country. 

This exhit)it has proved fnll of a large amount of information in 
regard to tree growth., which I regret lack of space does not allow mo 
to (hiate npon in this report, but which will form a valaable contri- 
bution for a hiter i)ul)lication. 

Other exliibitB, showing the size and quality of our woods, the 
barks used for tajViung— one mammoth piece of hemlock-bark meas- 
uring S by 12 feot—tiie methods of logging and tools used in the 
lumbcndng operation.s, and the many smaller items, maps, plioto- 
grapiis, plans, etc., it As^ould lead nie 'too far to enumeratof 

The limited space alh)wed for a report like this can not possibly 
co:ntain a full account of the work done and the results achieved in 
a year's work on a field which reaches out in so many directions as 
tliat of forestr-y. 

All I cari liopo to do is to show to the reader the diversity and 
variety of directions in whicli the attention of this Division is 
called, and to impress upon Congress a^id the public, as I have tried 
in my former report to do, tlie need of better fa cili.ties for doing 
the useful work which this Division could perform if properly en- 
dowed. 

Respectf idly submitted. 

B. E. Fehnow, 
Ch ief of Forestry JJivision, 

Hon. Norman J, Colman, 

Secretary of Agrundkire, 
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SiE: This niay bo properly classed as the Primary Division of the 
Dt'partiTicut of Agi'iciiltiiro. By act of Congress, March 8, J.839, an 
appro]>i'iation of 81,000 was taken from the Patent Office fund, which 
was then deemed a siilTicieut amount to appropriate "for the pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing seeds, x>roseouting agricultural 
investigati own, and j)rocurin g agricidtural statistics. " It was by this 
timuly and in,Vj)ortant act of Congress that the Agricultural Division 
of the Patent Office was created. 

Tiio average amount expended annually during the fourteen years 
dating f rcnn' the time the first ax)propriation was made until 1853, 
when'~\he lii'st annual appropriation was made from, the Treasury, 
did not exceed $3,000. In 1854 the amount appropriated was !i?3_5,O0O, 
whicli has been gradually increased until now the appropriation to 
the Seed Division alone, for the distribution of seeds, plants, cut- 
tings, etc., exceeds $100,000 annually. 

The foundation of the world's prosperity is an abundant annual 
crop. A prime basis for ji good crop i's good seed. If we would in- 
crease the annual average crop of wheat, we must take more care in 
the selection oi: seed. T].io average yield per acre of the United 
States is .iboiit 1 :i buslu)ls, v/hile the average yield in Great Britain 
is 28 bushels. To add a single bushel per acre to the annual wheat 
yield in America incrcjises the income of the farmers to a sum equal 
to about 840,000.000. ^. , 

The average vield of corn per acre, according to statistical re- 
ports, is about ;M: bushels. The total yield is now about 1,700,000,000 
bushels a ycsar. With a little more care in the selection of seed, and 
more tliorougli cultivation, this product can bo increased one-third, 
which would amount to a sum. so vast as to seem incredible. Other 
leading cro^s can be increased in the same proportion by the careful 
selection of^seed ;ind more tliorough cultivation. 

A recent wi-iter tells us ''''that the fertility of the soil is the meas- 
ure of its capabilitv for su])porting vegetable and animal life, and on 
this depends much of the growth and prosperity of a country." It 
this be so, it is a matter of vital importance that the agricultural in- 
terests of a countrv should be made its first consideration. The fact 
is beginning to be' recognized that the problems whicli the farmer of 
to-day mnst solve are more intricate than those to be solved m any 
other occupation. They are as deep as the mysteries of vegetable 
and animaT life, and their solution is a matter of such carotid sci- 
entific investigation that the ordinary farmer could not use or in- 
terpret them any more than the scientist could, without practice, 
s-uide the plow aud "lay the furrows straight and smooth." 
^ One of tlio. most iuiptn-taut of these various problems to bo solved 
b-^ the a"-riculturists in all parts of our great country is the improve- 
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meat of tlie pastures and meadows. With tlie increased demand for 
grasses and forage plants tlie Department "lias made a si)ecial effort 
to moot tlio waaifc, and to secure those varieties possessing the greatest 
merit and to dibtribute them in the localities apparently'best adapted 
for their general cnltivation. The diBtributioxi of Florida-grown 
Teosinto by tlie Department has proved to l)e a step in the right di- 
rection. The greatly increased i^roduction of this seed in Florida 
and in the locahties contiguous to the Gulf of Mexico has reduced 
the price sufficiently to warrant the planting of a large acreage for 
forage. Heretofore the seed has been impoitody find the high price 
at which it wan Iield deterred many fronn planting. The reports 
• recoiv^ed in tins Division, indicate its special value as a forage plant. 
Judge Miller, of Bluff ton., Mo., writes: 

It is one of the mo^t remai*k<ablo forage pJaiits of recent introduction. One single 
grain in a hill in good soil will prod.nce a niasa of sboothi that is aHtonisldng, Cattle 
and liorBes oat it greedily, both leave^^ and sfcalka. I made a calciilation that an acre 
would yield 70 tons of green feed. 

It will xinquestionably become a paying crop, a,nd as a forage 
plant has hardly" an equal* But few species o± noxious weeds or 
plants can liveuiider its dense shade, and' it completely exterminates 
many of them in the course of two or three vfiars. 

Kaffir com has also been a success as a forage ijlant, and has 
flourished from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific* It is easily cured and produces uniform heads under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The Serredella^ a fodder plant introduced by the Department from 
Russia, is comparatively little known, but gives promise of being of 
value in some localities, The Hairy Vetch' (F'/c?'a v illosa)^ a native 
of Persia, it is thought will become a %^aluable addition to the forage 
plants in the winter-wlieat-producing districts. It grows thriftily 
and blossoms profusely, and!" is therefore an excellent j)lunt for bee 
pasturage. 

The Alfalfa clover (Lucerne), vfhich has been widely distribut;ed 
by the Department during the past four years, is likely to be more 
generally cultivated than it has been lieretofore, 

A correspondent of the Department whose farm is in the James 
River Valley, Virginia, gives the following as his experience with it: 

On a field of 10 aeres, tliat liad been well cleaned the px-eyious year, I sowed dur- 
ing the montli cf April, 1885, Co pounds of Alfalfa to the acrje. It came up quickly 
and kept down tlie weeds, rusaking finer hag^ than when it is sowed too thinly. The 
first. S'ununer I exit it once and got aboiit 1 ton to the acre. Last year I cut it three 
times and got Bome 4^- tons per acre. This year I have cut it already three times 
, which will make at least 5 tons per acre, and 'it is about ready to cut a fourth time 
which will yield about 1 ton per acre. That will ma.ke in all some 6 tons per acre 
this? seac^on, bixt it nmst be remembered tliat this is grown on very rich James River 
bottom land. My cattle, horses, and sheep aH. seem to like Alfalfa, and I think it 
improves the land xnore than aiiy other hay crop. 

Some tiniG since, a correspondent of the Greenville Times (Miss,) 
made the following statements in regard to Lespedeza, or Japan 
clover: 

I have seen a little patch of this oloyer in the midst of a large sedge-grass field 
gradually kill the former out and convert an otherwise useless area into a smiiing 
meadow. ^ Strange to say, while it kills out a,ll other grasses, it can be easily exter- 
minated itself. In some cases even Bermuda has been known to succumb to its 
rapacity. Stock fatten and. keep sleek on this clover, and parties vrell acquainted 
with its merits say they get 25 per cent, more cream from the milk furnished by the 
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cows that gi*aze on this grass than any other food. A qvialitative analysis was made 
of this clover at the Agricultural College, and the result showed that it contained 72 
per cent, of nutritious substances^ as compared with the 51 per cent, of Northern 
Timothy. It is even claimed that it acts as a fertilizer, enriching the ground from 
which it spxnngs. It dies down in November, and in early March is again showing 
its green branches, 

McLain^ agent of the apiciiltnral section of tlie Entomo- 
logical Division, stationed at Hinsdale^ 111. , writes tliiis to the De- 
partment regarding the Chapman Honey Plant: 

The Eehinojps spheroeeplialus, a plant native in Central France, is now, by com- 
mon consent, becoming known in the United States as the Chapman Honey Plant, 
on account of Mr. Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y., being the first to cultivate the 
plant in tke United States, and first to call the attention of those engaged in bee- 
keeping to its value as a honey-plant. The plant gro\vs from 3 to 4 feet high, each 
root and^stem bears from six to twelve branches, and each branch stands upright, 
crowned with a round ball, the entire surface of which is covered at the time of 
blooming with small white flowers having bluish stamens. The stalks and leaves 
very closely resemble those of the thistle, but the crown is aptly described by its bo- 
tanical name, round-headed, and in appearance like a hedge-hog. The time of 
blooming is from and after July 15; the term of blooming is from eight to fourteen 
days, varied by the nature of the soil and the season. The term of blooming may, 
however, be prolonged four or five weelcs by cutting bade a portion of the plants. 
This fact is significant when estimating the value of this plant to the honey pro- 
. ducer. This plant stands among the very first as to the quantity and quality of 
honey to be obtained from one sorn'oe. The plant is hardy, easily propagated and 
perennial, and flourishes on poor or good soil, and there is no danger of it becoming 
a pest or noxious weed. The seed must be scattered inwmte places or sown like 
onion seed. It does not bloom until the second season, and, as it does not spread, is 
easily externiinated. Frequently eight or ten bees may be seen at one time on a 
single crown, and by actual count 2,185 separate visits have been made by bees to a 
single head or crown in one day, from 5 o*clock a. m^ to 7 o'clock p. m. 

Diiring the past two years the Department of Agriculture has 
made an earnest effort to disseminate as widely as possible such va- 
rieties of wheat and otlier grains as were deemed to be specially 
adapted to particnlar localities, and has received nnmeroiis reports 
from the growers, indicating that many of them are likely to prove 
very valuable. Complaint has been made that a single quart is too 
small an amount for trial. Nevertheless one quart of seed properly 
sown, broadcast or in drills, will occupy 5 square rods of ground, or 
a thirty-second part of an acre. From this 60 to 100 pounds of 
wheat can be produced. This quantity, when re-sown, ought to pro- 
duce from 20 to 30 bushels, so that the entire neighborhood can be 
quickly supplied with it, provided it proves to be specially adapted 
to the locality. 

It is the aim of the Department to distribute enough seed to thor- 
oughly test each valuable variety of wheat, corn, barley, oats, or 
other cereal in every Congressional district in which it is probable 
that they can be successfully grown. The increased production per 
acre, and the greater weight ^bv bushel of a superior qualit^^ that 
has resulted from the distribution by the Department, would, if the 
facts could be aggregated, convince the most skeptical of its value 
to the country at large. The value of the seed distribution is best 
evidenced by the records in the annual reports of the Department, 
For instance, in that of 1868 it is shown that the wheat crop reached 
224,036,600 bushels; acreage, 18,460,132; average yield per acre, 12,1 
bushels; value of crop, 1319,195,390; average price per bushel, $1.42. 

The reports of experiments with Tappahannock wheat distributed 
by the Department shov/ an average yield per acre of 25 bushels; the 
total yield at that rate, on the acreage of 1868, would be 461,503,300 
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busliels, a^ri increase o1: 2o7A(j(j,700 busliols, wJiich, at SI. 4^2 pcrbusliol, 
would be a nioiioy-vai u e iiu^rease of B^l>7, 202, 7hL If tliin wlieat were 
to take th.0 ]>laco;of otlior A^ariotie^?, h.owovoi\ and. slioul<l bo sown as 
tlie general crop is now Hown, witbout tbo special care ixsual in ex- 
perimentixig^ tbaavorago yield would, or coarse, fall below 25 bnsb- 
els; but if tli.e averaj>'e iucreiise per acre conld be raised to; 15 biisliels 
(a low estimate for the Tappalia.ii.nock) tlie increase in buBbels would 
bo o5,?5S(.)jo06; in money value, $i7rMi4:0,;i(;2. 

Immediately after tlio introduction of the Fultz wheat in 1871, into 
nearly eyery county of Virginia, ;fron:i forty experiments, in nearly 
as many counties, tlie lowest yitiid reported was 15 bushels to tlie 
acre, while the average yield was ;>() bushels. The average yield of 
tlie wheat crop, in Virghiia in 1871 was 8 bushels per i^^cre^ and the 
price was $iJfj per busjiel, makhig a total valuation $8,852,010. If 
the Fultz wh.o?it iiad boon exclusively sown, and tlie average yield 
had^been but 15 bushels per acre, a gain of only 7 bushels, the re- 
sulting increase of tlie value of the wheat crop would Imve been 
$7;, 746, 806, or alx)ut ono-(]uarku' enough to pay tlie existing State 
debt. As the direct result of tlie very geiieral distribution of im- 
proved varieties, tlie increast? in the average yield of wheat during the 
years 1878,, 1S79, ISSv) was 2 buslu^ls i)or acre. This in. forty million . 
acreage yearly would Ijo 80,000,000 bushels increase, or a gain to tlie ' 
country of about $75,000,000 ^uxnually. 

Wlieat lias ever been considered aai inipoi/tant crop among tlie na- 
tions, of the worhl, and lias, many instances, been, tlie measure of 
their prosperity J ovirown country lias boon no exception to this rule, 
The great increase of the wheat crop of t]ie United States is owing 
largely, among otlior causes, to the o].)eniu.g up of the ^'reat grain 
fiehis of the N(>rthwest, i an export, and its adapta- 

bility to a great variety of soils. Diirerent loca nties require different 
varieties, as it is a well-known fact that differences in soil and cli- 
mate cause such changes in tlie characrter of wel bknown varieties as to 
make them vary greatly in their agriculturi^il values. The demand 
for new kinds for the purpose of testing their value is constantly 
increasj.ng. 

It is the uniform practice of the Department not only to carefully 
note the results of climatic chajiges on well-knoAvn varieties, but to 
introduce those best sui to the different sections of our wide-spread 
territory. An examination of the results, as drawn from the reports 
received by this Department on tlie varieties distributed, proves the 
excellence of Sibley^s New Golden, Martin's Amber, and the Good, 
and their adaptability to our climate and soil. These varieties have 
commanded attention from their earliness, the quality of their grains, 
and their freedom from rust, • 

The Fulcaster, now being spoken of with universal cominendatioii, 
is a hardy and prolilic wheat, ' It is a hybrid of two of our most cele- 
brated, time-tested, and hardy wlieats, viz, Fultz a,nd Lancaster, ^asi 
it has the straw, chaff, and peculiar eight-row iiead of the Fultz, with 
the hardiness, long berry, and beards of the Lancaster, really pos- 
sessing a,ll the good qualities of both. This wheat lias a stiff white 
straw that will stand up well under almost any circumstances; a white 
bearded chaff that clings to the grain, not shattering easily; heads 
long and massive, filled with the large, plump, flinty, long-berry 
grains. It ripens from three to six days earlier than most otiier va- 
rieties, and tlie yield is said to be fiilly equal to tlie Fultz, The 
originator also claims for it superior milling qualities. This wheat 
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was originated in tbe Oumborla]).d aiKi Slionandoali Valloy region^ 
one of tlie linoBt wiuter-wlieat sections of tlie United States. 

Tlie oat cmp of 1868 ^v■as 354,900,800 busliols; acreage, 9,665, 7o6; 
average yield per acre, 20. B 'bnslielB; valvie of crop^ $i4%4Hi,U10; av- 
erage i;)rice per bnsliel, 55 cents, Eeports of experimenfe witli the 
Excelsior oata, a new variety, introduced by the Departnrent, show 
an average production of 40 "bnslielh^ per acre, 60 bnslielH; nr)t being 
an nncommon yield. Estimating the avCTage yield, if generally in- 
trodnced, at ;]0.o Imsliols, an increa^^e of 4 bajdiek per acre over the 
average yield of ]8(iS, and the addition to the "wealth of tlie country 
in the item of oats would be ;>8,6()/^3 044 bushclB, or 1,:^(>4,G19. 

Tlie weight of the product of the Excelsior oats for a few years 
after tlieir Introduction nitiy be fairly averaged at 20 per cent, above 
the common varieties, estimating tlie latter at 30 pounds to the bushel 
and the former ?it oG, a:rthongh in many cases 40 and 46 pounds per 
measured bushel have been rex>orted. Add 20 per (*ent, to the sum 
above ascertained, and an jncimse will be sliownof 1^25,517,542. 

The increase in yield of oats by the introduction of improved va- 
rieties, imported or grown in hx^jalities especially adapted to tlieir 
growth, has been from 10 to 89 bushels per acre, sufficieirt to pay the 
entire co^t of growing tlie crop, thu6 leaving the usual average crop 
one of clear gain to tlie producer. 

The outlook for the tobacco-grower has not been materially im- 
proved since the prevj.ons report from this Division was^ issued, 

Tlie production of inferior and low gmdes of tobacco, still con- 
tinues; and by far too large a per cent, of tlie crop of 1888:is sold for 
less than the actual cost of production. One cause of this condition 
of afiairs is that too little attention is given to the careful selection of 
seed* Maj. E. L. Ragland, who is regarded as tlie best authority in 
this^country of the l>est method of producing what he aptly terms 
pedigree tobacco seed, says : 

Tobacco s^eed ^rown and waved like buckwheat, i CTory x>atifcle^on the &talk 
alk)wed to reiimiii and hciir c^ir^mles. will ttirn out double the quaiiiity in yield over 
seed plants trimmed of all tluMr k>wer brandies, and only three or four at most of the 
top ones allowed to bear see(L Tim pruning process, however, is the proper modej 
for l)y it tlie meed capBuk^s fire larger, Uie whx)Ie force of the pkmt is directed to the 
forinkiion of fewer ca|)su]e5 ^^■^th ^(^ed^^ of liigher vitaliiy, whieh nuiy bemore surely 
relied upon to tranBnlrt tJieir peculiar good qualities. Seed tlms grown is more re- 
liable in every esseirtial (xuidity, and sliouM lievar be classed with Beod grown after 
the old methods. 

In view of the present somewhat depressed condition of the to- 
bacco market, tlie proposition to rodnce the acreage, as a remedy^ is 
by no means as feasible a one as tlxat of a fixed and nniied determi- 
nation on the part of tlie growers to jdant only the choicest seed, 
irrespective of the prit^e, inasnmcli as the araonnt necessary to - be 
expended for Knfficierit seed to plant a large area is relativelv very 
smalh The first step to be taJvon is that of procnring seed from 
■ o-rowers in lortalities where it attains its highest perfection. Good 
seed, good soil, good cultivation/ and tlierefore intelligent, sldlled 
manipnlation will snrely resnlthi the production of a fine staple that 
will always sell at remunerative prices. 

In the aimnal report of this Division for 1887 a brief allusion ^^^as 
made to the recent boom in tobacco, especially in Florida. : The De- 
partment, ever cognizant of the growing needs of the country, has 
this vear given speci^d attention to the pr(.)cnring of new varieties, 
or tln^ise tobaccos which seean best adapted to the different tobacco- 
raising States. 
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Tlie improYement in all Yarieti^^ been strongly ma^rked in tlie 
last dec^ae, aad old yarie "witli "bnt few exceptions are fast going 
out of nse as better ones are being introdnced. 

WMt tto tobaeeo-growing regions of tbe United States now need 
are better facilities for curing, with a better nnderstanding of tbebest 
metbods of handling^ if tobacco is to continue to be>one of tbe great 
money crops of tMs country. Tobacco requires early planting, IS^^ 
periinents m:ade in SQU^ Morida witb Deli Sumatra and other 
varieties, by planting seed from January 15 to March My to find 
which months were the most suitable for tobacco planting^ have 
profed coixcItisiYely that the earlier is the most successfiil. Trans- 
planting should hot be later than April 5 or 6, as later the rays of 
the sun become too strong, and if the crop is not harvested by the 
middle of August the tobacco-worm becomes so numerous as to de- 
stroy the whole crop despite the greatest care. 

There is no question as to the adaptiveness of soil and climate of 
our Southern States to the cultivation of the finest grades of Cuba 
tobacco. Sumatra, Vuelta Aba jo, Imported Havana, and the Per- 
sian appear to be among the choice varieties. The Sumatm and 
Vuelta have yielded from 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre in Florida 
during the past season, which yield will be largely increased when 
farmers become more familiar with the most approved methods of 
culture. 

Sumatra excels as cigar- wrappei^s, being described as ^^fine as split 
silk, tough as whalebone,'' and the Vuelta is equally as fine for fillers. 
An interesting fact in regard to the Sumatra has been sent to the 
Department by Hon. Ramon O. Williams* consul-general at Havana. 
It is this: Messrs. H. Upman & Co. , an old German tobacco house of 
Havana, state that twenty-five years ago they executed an order for 
tobacco seeds received from the Government of Holland. This seed 
was sown as an experiment in the island of Sumatra, and the su- 
perior leaf now produced in that island is extensively used in Europe 
and the United States for cigar-wrappers. 

A reliable correspondent of this Department writes with regard to 
his experiments with the Vuelta Abajo (imported) in Gopiah County, 
Miss., as follows: 

Itproved to be as fine in flavor anrl size of leaf as any ever produced in the island 
of Cuba. Some of the leaves v>'^ero taken to New Orleans and given to an expert 
cigar-maker, wixG inade them np as an experiment, and they proved equal in every 
respect to the finest imported Havana. It was exceedingly aronaatic, even wiien 
smoked in a pipe. I can affirm that from imported seed the "V^e^^ in 
central and southern Mississippi grows as luxuriantly and produces as fine a quality 
as that grown in Cuba. 

The Department of Agriculture has not beenunmindful of its duty 
to the American tobacco-growers^ for the selection of seeds sent to 
every section to which they are now known to be best adapted has 
created ai3^ unprecedented inquiry for the Department tobacco seeds. 

During the past year especial attention has been given to securing 
a liberal supply of such variet^^ grasses, and forage plants 

for distribution as have attracted particular notice in the localities 
where they are indigenous or havx3 M originated by careful selec- 
tion, hybridization, or otherwise. When properly labeled and ready 
for distribuMon they have been sent to the different localities where 
the soil and climatic conditions seemed to warrant their general cul- 
tivation. These efforts, judging from the flattering letters of ap- 
proval that have been received^ indicate the high appreciation of t£e 
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eif orts of the Commissionor, wliicli have been so promptly seconded 
by tliis Division. 

The greatly increased testimony of tlie recipients of Department 
seeds during the i)ast year is indicative of the great utility and i)ub- 
lic economy of the present distribution of seeds. 

It is a fixed principle of the Department of Agriculture to push 
the dissemination of new varieties imtil tliey are widely enough dis- 
tributed to ascertain tlieir adaptability or non-adaptability to all 
localities in the United States. As soon as tliis is aGComplished the 
practice is discontinued. For this reason the national distribution 
should, it. seems to mo, be of nicn-e advantage than disadvantage to 
the leading seedsmen tlirougliout the United States. 

The direct benefits resulting from the distribution of Department 
seeds, would, if aggregated, represent more millions than the seed 
has ever cost in tlwyusauds, in any year of its existence. Wherever 
a marked increase of crops lias occurred the result has generally been 
attributed to the now and improved varieties of seed distributed. 
The statement is frequently mude by correspondents that the seed 
received by them hadl nor eiised the yield of crops from 10 to 50 per 
cent. The records of the Depirtment teem with evidences of the 
money value of the inoreased production due to the introduction of 

new seeds. , , 

Many indirect factors of groat general value can also be secured by 
a study of results of seed distribution. The benefits obtained from 
a mere change of seed from one climate to another, or from one kind 
of soil to auotherj are sometimes very marked. The records of the 
Department show that on farms where tlie wbeatcrop, from an aver- 
age of 24 bushels per aore, has gradually diminished to 20 bushels or 
less per acre, a change of seed again run up the crop to its former 
average maximum yield, thus indicating that a diminishing produc- 
tion is not always attribirtable to soil deterioration alone, and that a 
systematic rotation of seed exchange is a potent factor in maintain- 
ing the productive capacity of the soil. 

iS[Gt the least of the benefits resulting from the introduction or 
new varieties of seed is the mixed and varied husbandry made possible 
thereby. In no Department of the General Grovernment has the 
expenditure of so small a sum been ■ productive of as much good_as 
that expended in the introduction and dissemination of valuable 
seeds and plants. _ . . . j. +v 

Nothing can be more injurious to the agricultural interests ot me 
nation than the wide dissemination of imperfect seed, and that whicJi 
is untrue to name, either by professional seedsmen or by the Agri- 
cultural Department. It would be a great gain for American farm- 
ers truckers, and gardeners if more seedsmen would exempiity by 
their practice the principle that " honest dealing is the only basis 
for permanent prosperity." , n. j. -i +• 

A prominent fact in connection with the purcliase and distribution 
of seeds, as now conducted l)y the Department of Agrieulture is that 
it has ceased to receive old and worthless ref use seeds; for all those 
that will not stand the test to which they are now systematically 
subiected are promptly rejected. As the method ot testing t^ie seeds 
adopted September, 1885, is a successful one m every essential par- 
3ar it il^not likely that it will be discontinued, but that the sys- 
tem^h be still further perfected. The seed-testing apparatus now 
in^sl consists of two heavy block-tin pans, 17 inches m length by 1^ 
S ^dth and in depth. These pans are painted mside and out. 
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Two and oiie-eightli incliBs from t'h(3 'bottoiiis of tho pans a ledge 
half a incli in width is soldered to the Bides. It is upon these that 
the ends of tlio bra.s^; rods roBt wiiich support tlie V-8haped pcjekets 
which reiich nearly to the l.)oi;toius of tli.o pans. The brass wires No, 
9 size, are each llf iiu^h.08 in length. To inaketlie pockets, take two 
strips of nnbleaclied tlrin muslin, eacdi 10-J~ 'by 2} inches, and turn a 
hem sevc^.n-sixteentlis of an incli on each and tlien stitch the two piei^.es 
together I-i inches from the iin]iemTae<l edge. Tho supporting rods 
are passed through tlie hems and project half an inch beyond the 
ends of the pockets. The bottoms of tlie i)ans are covered to the 
deptli of half an inch or more with water so that the lower edges of 
the pockets come in contact with it, and tlie seed is kept .moist by 
means of cax>illary attraction. The seeds to be tested, numbering 
35, 50, or 100, are placed wnthin the muslin trough and moistened, 
and each pan is then placed near the window -and each is covered 
with a heavy pane of plate-giass, Tlie date the test is begun and 
closed is carefully noted, as well as the per cent, of ^the seeds that 
have germinated. For use on tho farm, for determining the vital- 
ity of corn, grass, clover, and other seeds, any comx)aratively shallow 

§an will answer the purpose, provided the depth of the pockets is 
iminished, as the ends of the rods can rest on the sides of the pan 
and an ordinary jjane of glass can be used as a cover to retain the 

S roper degree of heat and moisture. By this method the proper 
egree of ventilation will be given, and\he side ledges 2-J inches 
from the bottom of the ])an can ho dispensed with. If the pan is 
supplied with water the plants will coniiinue to grow, and the pock- 
ets through which the roots will have penetrated, can, after the wires 
are withdrawn, be subdivided with a }.)air of scissors and the plants 
be transplanted with the pieces of cloth, and tlieir growth will there- 
after be rapid and continuous if tlie season and the necessary con- 
ditions are at all favorable. By tliis method not only ca],i the pur- 
chase of worthless seeds be obviated, but if already purchased the 
proper amount of grass and other seeds to sow to the acre may be 
definitely determined even though one-quarter or one-third of the 
seed possesses n.o vitality whatever. 

It is believed by many progressive a^'ricHilturists in this country 
that the time has arrived' for establishing vfhat are termed seed-ex- 
amination stations. These stations are needed fully as much as those 
for fertilizers, several of the latter of which arc now doing excellent 
work in connection vath various agricultural colleges located in States 
where commercial fertilizers are being gcu orally used. The con- 
stantly increasing amount of adulteration that is being practiced, 
especially in grass, clover, and other field seeds, has created a 
pressing demand for them. The losses which annually accrue to 
the agriculturists from the use of poor or nearly worthless seeds are 
greatly underestimated, and would, if aggregated, annually amount 
to many hundreds of thousands of dollars. The failure to obtain 
a good catch" or stand "is almost i^i variably^ attributed to the 
season or other causes instead of the real one, that of too large a 
proportion of wortliless seed. Good seed, good s(.)il, and good cul- 
tivation are essential elements if success in farming or gaixiening is 
to be attained, 

ISTo State should bo without its seed-examination station, which 
should, in connection with tho experiment station, take up this 
special line of work and carry it forward. Seedsmen would be ben- 
efited, and the wise agriculturist would^ when he has occasion to 
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purchase seed, buy only from Boodsinen wlio are interested in the 
success ot this enter r^rise, or wlio arc wiJlins? to have tlie seed which 
13 ^own or nanvllod by tiieiii irapartirilly- tested hv ackn<.)w] edited ex- 
perts bctore a saio is made. 

A seed-contrcd station of this kind wai^; ostahlished in Anstria in 
1880. It is now under tlio direct siiperint.endence of tlie Agricnlt- 
nral Socieiy of Vienna, and tlie scope of its woriv ]iaH ]>oerL eidaru;^Hi 
by adding to th.e control of seeds the ad<liti.onal. Bcvi(3ntific work of 
detemnning tlie feeding value of varixni^ feedii^i? suhstaiK^es a:r]<l 
otlior scientific work of similar cliaiYictor. The examination of seed 
had become a nec(>sisity on acKiount of tiie increased t<3ndency on the 
part of unscrupulouH seedsmen and seed-growers to a.<lult(jra=to fresh 
seed with that which was old and wortld-css. A small per cent, of 
impure seeds means very many m a busheh 

As soon as the Vienna SeedCoidi'ol Station began the examina- 
tion and tiiorough. test of th.e sainpiosrc^cfvlvod from various growers 
and dealers it became apparent to the heading seodsnum tiliat the 
roper course for them to ])ur8ue was to sell (mlv siu^h seeds as had 
een analyzed by tlie station. Tlio seeds to ])o tested are numbered 
1, 3, 3, 4, etc. ^ and are forwarded l)y th.e ■[)urcliasor to tb.e station, 
the name of tlie grower or of tlu^ scMnlsman baling Avitldield from the 
managers of the station. If the seeds iiave }riore tjian a certain, jjer 
cent, of weed seeds, or if less than a giveji ])(?r cent, of the varie- 
ties tested germinate, tlve buyer cjin reliirn t'lie sccmIs to tlie j)arty 
from whom he received tliein and iiave the ])urc.lva.se money re- 
funded. Many of tlie most reliabh^ se(^^i{snieu. from other countries 
have alreadv opened corres])ondenc(i with, the superintendent of the 
Vienna Seed Control Station. 
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ALABAMA. 

Corn, — The AVJiito Giaa5 NorMiandy undurod onvly iwd wa^i e.(|ruil to if not 
superior to any tlitvt bix^ji raised in this >:ll?jio. 'riio <./ha.Tr*i^^i<>n WJiito Pcjaii is 
a general favorite. 

Oats. — We need a riiKt-|>rocf varloly for Vnin cWninU^, yvt tho Burpc^-oAs Welcome 
liasbeen successfuUy raisiAl tiie noi'tlu^rn ]>a.r(. of tlio Sh»t(\ 

Wheat. — Very little ^vlioat i::? r;i is(^<l in A hil >aina as it is liahlo. to he injurod by rusu. 
The Fulcaster has proved to Ix) ona ot tlvo iH^st \'ariot;i(Ms U)r ^^'eiuH^ii! (•iiltivatloii re- 
cently introduced. 

Teomite. — Ch-ew fiiiely and is arv cxcdbuit foddiT |}la]r^, arul its popularity is on 
the increase. 

Kaffir corn, — Is a drou.j;'l:it ^* dfMicr:'' it is very v'iix^)V0MH and yieldf^^ abundantly, 
Tohaccx). — Havana has*pro^ ^xl a A-alnahlo variety in. tlie sontliern ]>a.rt of tho State, 
and in exceptional localities throuft'liou.t tlio State*. 

Vegetables.—AM varieties of veg-etalxles tiirive Ivere. Tjie time of planting varies 
somewhat with the season. Tliere if^ a .t>Towln<.!; divniand for ear]y varieties. TJie 
best vegetables raiseil here nrc fvojw tlu? D<^partni(Mit :sced, wlvicli ran^y if e^^*r fail 
to germhiate. Among the iu;my that avo especially succ<:^>sriil are the I^ong Dark 
Blood Beet, winch is particularly coininended an very line and of dehcious flavor. 
Some of Koii/H (rein Water-mtdonw weighed 40 povnxiHcach.. 

.A.KKA.NSAS, 

CQ^^ji^^Xhe White Giant Nortnandy ami tlie ( -bo i njrion 'Wlrite Pearl niatui'od tlireo 
^yeeks earlier tlian coninion corn, \\'h.li a Tine yi,.;4d froni hoih. vai-ieties. The Prldo 
of the North is reportf^d as l>ein.^.^ 50 per cent, better than otlter varieties under tlie 
same circuinstan ces . 
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Cof/on,~Peterkin's ImproYed made the best cotton, while King's Improved pro- 
duced a larger yield of superior quality and resisted drought better than other va- 
rieties tried. Shine>s' Early Proline is repoi^ted as being very early and productive. 

Cfo-uer.— Alfalfa grew to the lieiglit of 15 inches; the dry weather continued until 
the last of December; after two weeks of warm weather the clover again started 
and grew vigorously, 

Teosinte, — The foliage Is abundant and it resists the drought weU, 

Tohacco.—The Whitt and the Orinoco are both well adapted to this section; the 
Orinoco more nearly resembles the products of the tobacco regions of Virginia and 
North Carolina than any other varieties tried in this State. The Sumatra is rei:)<Drted 
as having yielded 1,500 pounds of extra quality. 

Grasses.— The Johnson was not cut until October; it reached a height of 6 feet. 
^ Sorghum,— One-lmlt acre planted with the Early Orange without manure or fer- 
tilizer made 991 gallons of exti'a sirup. Three-fourths of the molasses made in 
White County this year was made from Department seed. 

Vegetables.— Oa^vdening here begins in February and March. Among the vege- 
tables reported as giving fine results are the Improved Red "Valentine Bean, Eclipse 
Beet, Sure Head Cabbage, Early Chavigne Lettuce, and Beaumont's Wonder 
Water-melon. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Corn, — Only the early varieties of corn matiu'e in the northern part of California. 
In the southern part it yields an abundant crop. The chief grains in the northern 
section of the State are barley, oats, and eight-rowed corn, 

Oats, — Hargett's White has been very sxiccessfully raised from seed sent out by the 
Department, 

Kaffir Corn, — Was cut three times, notwithstanding the drought. It produced a 
great abundance of green fodder and a great quantity of seed. It is, one of the most 
valuable forage plants ever introduced liere, botli fodder and graui. 

Vegetables, — The Chino Valley Charnjnon says: Among tlie really good water- 
melons received from the Department oi' Agriculture is the Koib's Gem. It is quite 
large, with yellow core and dark seeds, lib is crisp and of delicious flavor. Ripe 
ones were plucked about the last of July, and a second crop was produced after that. 
The vines received no water and there wiis no rain af tei' that which fell in the spring. 
Summer Marrow Squashes, on exl)ibition at the chamber of commerce, at San 
Diego, were considered the best ever im)duced in this section." 

COLORADO. 

Corn. — Pride of the North has been cultivated with great success in the south- 
western part of the State, and matured earlier than other varieties tested. 

Oats. — Burpee's Welcome is a very rapid grower; the heads were full. This 
variety is free from rust and is adapted to tlie southwest. 
Sorgliiim, — The Chinese variety is well adapted to this part of the State, 
Kaffir Corn, — Made a growth of about 5 feet and withstood the drought well. 
Vegetables, — The Sugar Beet did veiy well. The larger the seed, the larger the 
beet. Some seeds were selected for size and produced beets that averaged 12^ 
pounds, a few weighing 26 pounds. The beets produced from the smaller seed 
planted separately weighed from 2 to 5 pounds. The Hungarian water-melons were 
of very superior quality. 

DAKOTA, 

Oorm — From 1 quart of seed of the Pride of the North were raised 8 bushels 18 
pounds of good sound com, enough to plant 25 acres this year. 

Oais.— -Burpee's Welcome sown in the central part of the State made a very large 
yield; it matures early and has full heads and plump stalk. Hargett^s White also 
gave satisfaction, 

Wlieat (spring).— The White Beardless grows vigorously. The leaves are long and 
broad; 15 stalks are frequently developed from one grain, and each head containing 
83 plump grains. 

Ofo^^r. —Alfalfa grew from 13 to 18 inches in height; it did not winter-kill like 
other clovers. Orchard Grass is also well adapted to the soil of Dakota; it lived 
through the winter; both varieties appear to be just what Dakota needs. 

Sorghum.-^Th^ Early Amber made a remarkable growth, measuring from 9 to 13 
feet in height, and produced 1 gallon of beautiful amber-colored sirup to 8 gallons 
of juice* 
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Vegetables,— Thoso raised from Department seed were very fine. Some were sent 
to the Territorial fair at Mitchell, and after the fair were shipped to Boston, Mass. , 
to give Dakota a boom. 

The All Seasons Cabbage were very large and solid, some weigliing 23 pounds. 
The Alaska Pea was a general favorite. 

FLORIDA. 

Oorn. — The White Giant Normandy is very valuable for the northwestern part of 
the State, and proved an excellent variety for general cultivation, and is good both 
for field and table. 

Clover,— The Alfalfa was sown in rather light sandy pine land, but did remark- 
ably welh It is a success in this sandy coimtry. 

Teosinte, — It should be planted early in March and well fertilized. It will no 
doubt lead as a forage plant. Stock Ukeit better than millet. The blades are more 
numerous than on corn and are both broader and larger than those of the latter. 
An acre of teosinte will contain as many hills as an acre of corn; two seeds may be 
planted in a hill and from each seed will spring from ten to twenty stalks. 

Cotton. — Peterkin's Improved, even where no fertilizer was used, made 800 pounds 
per acre. It is an excellent variety. 

Tobacco, — The reports from Florida are highly satisfactory. Sumatra leads some- 
what and is represented as being a very valuable crop. Vuelta Abajo is another 
favorite, possessing in a marked degree the fine flavor of Cuba tobacco, and yield- 
ing from 800 to 1,000 poxmds per acre. Improved Havana proved of excellent qual- 
ity and large vield, the leaf when drawn through the hand having the feel " of a 
kid glove. The Persian and the Cienfuegos varieties, with the exception of those 
named, are the most promising. A correspondent from southern Florida gives as 
his experience the fact that seed in this latitude may be sown at any season of the 
year, provided it is shaded when the sun shines very hot. If one happens to have 
plants ready to set out innnediately after tlie close of the rainy season, about the 
time of the autumnal equinox, a good crop can bo made ia the fall. And he further 
states that he has had plants ripened and cut at Christmas. 

Vegetables, — Winter and spring vegetables form two classes in this State. The 
early crop is increasing with tlie growing demand for them from the Northern States, 
owing to the better facilities for transportation . All vegetables grown in the United 
States can be cultivated here at some time during the year. Among the varieties 
spolien of as superior, are the Maud S. Pea; the Alaska and Fill Basket varieties; the 
Uolden Rose and Milan Strap Leaf Turnip. 

GEORGIA. 

Com. — The Wliite Giant Normandy is a most important addition to our food crop. 
It is a ninety-dhvy field corn. 

Teosinte, — Produces the most remarkable growth of any plant known in this 
locality. 

Kajjir Corn, — Is a superior grain and forage plant. 

Cotton, — Cherry's Long Staple made a good crop. Its superiority consisted in its 
long, fine fiber, just the need of this section, 

Sorghimi, — The most proiiuctive sorghum for this section is the Goose Neck. 
It is late in maturing, but in quality and quantity is far superior to the others; the 
sirup resembles the West India cane. When well matured, 6 gallons of juice will 
make 1 of siiaip. 

To&acco,— Imported Havana, Sumatra, and Vuelta Abajo are all weU adapted to 
the southeastern part of the State, and the flavor and aroma ax^e reported as being 
equal to those of the genuine Cuba. 

Vegetables, — There has been much improvement in this section in gardening 
within ten or fifteen years, and it is without doubt largely due to the distribution of 
seeds from the Department. The Beaumont's Wonder Water-melon produced some 
fruit weighing-over 50 pounds. All Seasons Cabbage gave great s^itisfaction, as they 
v^^ithstood alternate floods of rain and the extreme heat of the sun. 

ILLINOIS. 

Corn,— The Golden Beauty will prove a valuable crop in'this section; in quality it 
will rank 100. The White Giant Normandy makes an immense growth. 

Oat8.— In the west central part of Illinois the Burpee's Welcome was cultivated 
with great success* 
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Wheat —Sihley'H New Golden stood the winter well, came out everti^'^ and. ]:iro- 
duced good grain, with stiff, erect straw. Three-fourths of an acre sown witli (Tor- 
man Emperor yielded 28 bnshels of good gni-in. 

S<yvgkum, — The Early Orange ii::^ re]:)orted as superior in quantity and quality to 
the Early Amber, A correspondent from this State write?;}, '"'5 acres of sorghum 
(sugar cane) will yield as much succulent feed for stock as 5 acres of beets, with not 
one-tentli of the labor in raif^ing or preparation," 

Ibbacco.— KeportB from tliis State are higldy satisfactory, Orinoco and Sumatra 
germinated 95 per cent, of the seed. The yiiMd in the southern part of the Btate ^va.s 
lari^-e and the quality excel [crit. 

Vegetahl€fi,—Tm Yellow (flobe Danvers Onion , the Sure Head Cabba^ge, the i kyvy 
Corm tlie Niciiols Medium (Jreen (juc^nvnbev, tlio Bf^auty Tomato, tbe Rural New 
Yorker, the Red VaJcjitine Bean, and the Maud S. Peas were all very produ<:tive 
and well worthy of <.;ultivMtion, 

INDIANA, 

Corn. — The ChaTupjon Wliite Pearl is one of the best Yai'i{H:ies recently introduced. 
The Golden Beautyis a vig^iroasavui pn)dui:ti\ e \anet-y. iLslanrld be planted early 
in the cenii'ai i^avt of thf* State. 

Oai>i. — Tlio Burpe(^'s W^-'icotuo lais a stiff straw, aud the heads are botli large 
an<l long, Tlie yiel<] wan heas-y and tiic quiility s-iupfnior to any grown in this vi- 
cinity. 

Wheat, — Martin's Amber yieklcMl a fine crop of nice, c^leaix ^vheat. The German 
Emperor ripened early, stood v/ell, and was free fi-om rriRt. It is well adapted to 
theclhnato and soil of central Indiana. One quari of Sil)ley'»s New Gohlen produced , 
one bushel of plump, hard grain, and the straw was stiff and straight. The Good 
produced fine» plump, hard grain, and is n(.)t disposed to rust. 

S'o?^{//m7/i.— The Early Amber is a great acquisition and is considered th<i fmest 
raise^l here. 

Tobacco. — Smnatra is reported as being the fhiest \ ariL4y ever raised in. southeast 
Indiana. 

Vegetables, — The Extra Early Six Weelcs I.^oan and tlie Alasl;a Fc^a both grew 
luxuriantly, were large, and i)roduced aI)U^J<lantly. Tiie Osboru Beet was \^ery tine ; 
some measured 20 incites in circumference. The YeHtiw Globe Dan vers Onion was 
of quicic and large growth, ami was \'ery satisfactory. The seeds received f rom the 
Department were invariably line, and all germinated well, 

IOWA. 

Com.— The Angel of iVIidniglit is a ve2.y early variety; it matures in ninety days; it 
is hardy aixd yielded 45 l.nishels to the acre. Tlie Cluxmpion WJiite Pearl yielded at 
the rate of about 80 bu?^lu>ls to tlui acre. 

Wheat, — Martin's An\b(ir is a N ory pix).nnsing vari^rty in the northeaatern part of 
the State, Sibley's New Golden did ^•ery well, wlxilo all other wheats were winter- 
killed. 

Sorghum, — Tlie Eaidy Aml)er is a great aco,uisiti(.)n, the best variety in this part 
of the State. The Earfy Orange also dor.^s well here, 

Tobacech — Tlie White Burley is coj;\Ridered a good variety, but tobacco is raised 
principally for home consumption. Farmers licnow little of the i)rocess of curing or 
handlmg, 

Vegetablefi. — Stabler's Early Corn is a valuable acquisition. The Maud S. Pea is of 
excellent quality; tlie yield was immense. Of the tomatoes the Selected TropJiy 
took the lead. All Seasons Cabbagt^, is a very fine variety. The Maltese Parsnip 
proved- to be fine and large, The Hungarian Honey Water-melon was very la,rge 
and of excellent flavor. 

KANSAS. 

Corn. — nie Pride of tlie North will prove a valuable field corn for Kansas, be- 
cause ordinarily it will ripen before the dry season, which is at its height about Au- 
gust 15. 

Oats\— The BurpeeAs Welcome yields from 95 to 100 bushels per acre, and has been 
known to yield 1.10 bushels to the acre, 

M'7?mjf.— The German Emperor yielded 4.9 bushels per acre: the quality was soft 
and fair, ranking No. 1 with millers. It requires a rich, heavy soil. The flat 
bottom lands of Kansas will ju-oduce fron.i 25 to 40 bushels per aci'e for ten successive 
crops. The German Einperor stands the whiter well. 
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Clover,— Alivdtii made a fine growth in spite of drouglit, and it is a valuable for- 
age plant for Kansas. Alsike does remarkably well in BortVi western Kansas. 

Kaifir Cnrii mx\ke^i an iibundai^ce of fine fot^d. Ho^^^ ;ni<l. rultle both eat it clean, 
stalkk and all. Wlion it is from 2 to feet high, by euluii-- it close to the gToiuid 
it will Btool out like cane and nroduce from 4 to 7 shootjs. 

Grms,-^he English Blue-(jfi'asi^ did finely for grazin<2:; it stands the winter well 
and makes a ihie lawn gra><H, 

Sorqluu}i ,~-'^]i(i Orange yielded gallons of the be^^t (juality of sirup to the acre. 
Tlie (.^hincHe Cane yiejded^weib and tlie sirup was preferred by some to that made 
from other varietit^i. The i^ir up received iirst p.remium at the county fair. 

Vegeiables.-^nii\ Hackensack Musik-melon was the best of live vujueties. The 
Olive-Shaped Kadish was crisp and di-hcioiis. Tlie Maud S., HarrisTm (xbry, and 
the Alaska P(sis prov^ni to most rlesirn.I)le acquisitions : too much can not be said 
in their favor, The Odeila Water-melon, yielded two crops; many of th(jm weighed 
4t) to 50 pounds eaeh. 

KENTUl^KY. 

Oaf.s*. — The Bmpee's "\Vel(^cnne do verr w(dl in "Jventucky. 

W^fea^,— Tlie (lood is a, siiiKM'ior vanety: it is clear of rust and stands ivp well; 
produoes a large--size(h \v(4b<lev(^lo])e(i grain. i w n 

SoTghuni.--T]m Cldnese Cnne' is au excellent viu-ietv, and ahhough plvmt(Ml late it 
roacluvd the onormoas lielght of V) and :n> feet. It was used (Mitiri^y for feedmg 
stcx'k 

T^(;c#aW(^^?."— Tlie Alasl^a was verv fba^ and par(,i<-u!nrly fref^ from the ohTu^xious 
bugs ^liat too often infest ilu.* pea/ TIjc HniUm (iem Letlnci^ was a great success; 
the Olive-Shaped liadislx matle an extra yiehi, luring very crisp and fuie. 

LOUISIANA. 

Jeff WelbonvsT^^t is an (^xc(>Ilent \ ariety, fruits well, and matures thirty 
days earlier tluin nn)st ot the varietic's growii liere. _ n m aaa 

7V6am).-~-Tlie Whhe Burh^v b.as been r;us(u] siicr(-;sfuliy, liavrng yiohkHl l^UOU 
pounds to tiu^ acr(\ Mucii mow alientiou is given to cotton than to tobaeco, but it 
la thought niue.h more will be gi voi to the (aiU:m;o of tobac-co next year. 

b^^^/(^fr^/>/^^^,--<larden veg(aal)l(^s are usutdly platittul (hn-irig Fel)i;uary and March. 
The iinest vegetables raised this Si^ason were froinse<xl obtained from the l)epai't- 
ment of AgriculLur<\ Tiie vp.rit^ties- wen.': ( 'nst^- Knil'e l^oans, Sun.^ Head (./Ubbage, 
Early llloo7l Turnip Px^et, and l^^arly Trupi^y Tomato. 

MAINE. 

Oafi^,~TTarg(vlts Wiut(> is reporbnl fis the best RP'own in this secticm. The 
stalks attaints! a h^uglit of 5 f.^^t :\ incbr>s. Tlu^ grant before thrashing AveigluxlloO 
pounds. Tlie lu^t weigiit ol' the thraslunl grain, 41 i pounds. This was the product 

of 50 stalks. ^ ^ „ . ' T . • o/^ 

KaMr Oor^L— Is consider<Ml tiie l)est tor bxldt^r or any tried m this mm. 
Vemtaldei^ —\:ho Ucn-a-l Dwarf Cranberi-v Tk^an, Bui-bridge^s Echpf^e Pea, and the 

Danvers Silver-^Hkiri Oi\ u>u produced ^ve 11 and were of fine quality. The Victoria 

Lettuce lasted thnic months. 

MAEYLAND. 

Gold(Mi Beauty is (M>nsid<.-aHl lobe well adapted for general cultivation, 
Tlie AVJiite Giant Normandy proved very ^ igorcms. 

Oa^.s,— Hargetfs Wlvite are No. 1 in <|uantity and quality. ^ 

irrj^f^at From 1 tfuart of Sibley s New Ololden seed the yield was 79 i^ounds oi 
clejm wlieat The straw is stiff aiid is cmtirely f rec^ fr<.)].u rust. Tlie gniin is large, 
nrhne in (lua^ity. and of a clear amber color. The Good was verrsuccesshxl m 
northern Maryland. It is ro^ported as being very satisfactory and the earliest variety 

^%<^Kicco — T]i(> 'Wbite Btem Orinoco made a lai'ge yield of fimi as id silky quality. 
The Deli Sumatra is raised here to perfection. Isabella cures nicely and has an ex- 

'"^^J^^ B. Peas were No, 1 in quality, with good yiehh The 

Giant Orvions .vere N'crv finv: the Eclipse Beet grew Im'ge arid was eaidy and tender. 
The Eai-ly i^^d Valentine Bean, the All Seasons Oal)bage, and Long blood Beet were 
all excellent varieties. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Corn.— The Eight-Rowed Canada yielded 90 bushels to the acre in the southeastern 
part of the State. 

Oafe.— Hargett's White is the earliest variety in this section. The berry is very 
plump, the straw stands up well, and yields at the rate of 62^ bu^shels clean oats to 
the acre. 

Wheat.— The German Emperor proved to be of good quality, the straw being stiff 
and free from rust, and the grain was plump and of No, 1 quahty. 
CToz;er.— Alfalfa does well here. 

(?ras6\— The English Blue Grass made a very fine growth for the first year's plant- 
ing. 

Vegetables.— The Sure Head Cabbage weighed from 25 to 80 pounds. The Alaska 
Pea yielded thirty times the amount of the seed planted, and is a choice variety* 
The Echpse Beet is one of the best for northwest Michigan. The season in the 
northern part of the State is short, but vegetables mature quickly. 

MINNESOTA, 

Com.— The Angel of Midnight yielded well and is regarded as being a very desira- 
ble sort* 

Wheat,— The German Emperor in the southern part of the State has given satis- 
faction, , The straw was strong and stiff, did not rust, and the quality of the grain 
was good. * 

Vegetables,— At the county fair at Glenwood the display of vegetables was equal 
to any shown in the State, a large part of which was raised from Department seed. 
The Snowball Turnips exhibited were very eariy, vigorous, and excellent. The 
Nichols Medium Green Cucumber proved to be one of the best varieties grown 
here. The Alaska Pea was very sweet, and had a large number of peas in the pod. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Com,— The White Giant Normandy is a favorite stock corn in this State. It is 
very early, and for this reason very valuable in dry seasons, 

Tfeosmie.— Affords a wonderful amount of foliage and can be cut twice during 
the season in this localit;^. 

Kaffir Corn,— Made alma growth; it has proved a fine success and will be a benefit 
to the community. 

Cotton, — The Maxey is the heaviest cropper we have in this section, notwith- 
standing it has a medmii boll, but it is long-limbed, fruits close, and has small seed. 
The Taylor made 2,740" pounds per acre, without fertilizers. 

2\)bacco,-— Spanish Hybrid and Orinoco are perfectly at home in southeastern Mis- 
sissippi, Tobacco would pay as well here as cotton if there were experienced laborers 
and manufacturers. 

Vegetables,— T'<iiib f & Hybrid Cucumber is well adapted to this section (northeast); 
its yield was simply enormous, and its quality can not be excelled. The Early Red 
Valentine Bean was ten days earlier than other varieties, the yield being very abun- 
dant and the quality very good. The Milan Strap Leaf and the Purple Top Munich 
Turnips grew to an immense size, 

MISSOURI. 

Corn. — The White Giant Normandy produced splendid corn, well worthy of dis- 
tribution. The Pride of the North ripened in ninety days, and is a good variety, 

Oats.— Hargett's White yielded well and the grain3 were as large again as those 
originally planted, 

TrTieai— The Good yielded well and the grain was of excellent quality. Mar- 
tin's Amber also did well, 

Sorghum.— The Ewclj Amber is considered the best vaiiety for this locality, both 
in quality and quantity. The Orange also yielded well. 

2o&acca.— The Spanish Hybrid and Deli Sumatra are both well adapted to this 
locality. The Imported Havana yielded at the rate of 1,000 or 1,200 pounds to the 
acre. The White Burley and White Stem Orinoco also made good yields and were 
of fine quality, 

Vegetahk$.~The Victoria Lettuce was very fine, very tender, and sweet; the Sure 
Head Cabbage was greatly in advance of other varieties planted by their side. The 
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Alaska Pea made an excellent crop. The Golden Sweet Corn took the first premiura 
at the Linn County Fair. All the seed sent by the Department has been highly 
prized here. 

NEBRASKA. 

Corn.— The Eight-Rowed Canada did well ; developed a well-filled ear. The Cham- 
pion White Pearl was remarkably early and proved a good corn for a general crop 
in northern Nebraska. The Pride of the North supplies a great need in Nebraska. 

Oats*— The Burpee's Welcome is the best variety ever introduced into this country. 
It ripened fully a week earlier than the common white. 

Clover,— Tlie Mammoth Clover did finely; it made a good stand, notwithstanding 
the drought. It made a good crop of hay, being cut when it was 2 feet in height. 

Grass.— The English Blue Grass germinated well, made a good growth, and stood 
the drought well. o n j. 

Sorghum.— The Early Orange grew well, and reached the height of 8 to 13 feet; 
it is reported as having yielded more juice than any other variety worked at the 
mills this season. It is no trouble to raise here, as it will grow on any soil that will 
grow corn. The Early Amber made a great success in this State. The Chinese 
made a superior sirup. ^ _ „ . v. i ,t m 

Vegetables.— This is a fine covmtry for vegetables. The Early Snowball Turnip, 
Imperial Sugar Beet, Dutch Case-Knife Bean, Maud S. Peas, Cory Corn, and Early 
Red Valentine Bean appear to be among the choice varieties. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Oats.—IlaxgeWs White is very hardy, and yield and quality unexcelled. ^ 
Grasses.-^The most desirable grasses are Timothy, Clover, Red-Top, and^Orchard. 
Vegetables.— Tiiilhfs Hybrid Oucumber was an excellent variety. The Eaz^ly Red 
Valentine Beans were unsurpassed, and were sweet and tender. The Patty Fan 
Squash was a very prolific variety and oi! excellent quality. The Rural New Yorker 
Pea did very well, and was a week in advance of other varieties. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Clover.— The Egyptian produces a somewhat larger yield to the acre than the 
common clover; there is no doubt thart it will stand our winters. If this clover 
CTOws to the height of 3or4fcetin Egypt it must be because the climate is more 
suitable. It was some^hiiig of a disappointment not to get something nearer to 
what is grown on the banks of the Nile, 

F<^aeteMe^.-The Sure Head Cabbage grew well The .Qpry corn proved very 
satisf actory, being very large and free from worms. The Egyptian Sweet Corn was 
very sweet and prolific. 

NEW YORK. 

Com.^Tho Eight-Rowed Canada is well adapted to the east central part of the 

^^Oats — The Welcome is a very plump variety and was earlier than any other. 
Hargett's White proved to be a very fine sort. One root had 4 stalks, the aggregate 
number of i^rains being over 100. They outyield the Welcome. ; ^ -.r ■ 

i;^^af.-^he Oswego Falls Agricultural Society awarded first prm^ 
tin's Amber. From 1 bushel sown on an acre of land were harvested 30 bushels ot 
full f^ood-sized, plump grains of beautif 111 color. , , ^, . . ^ i i> 

T^aetaWes.-the Hvingston Beauty Tomato is afi that the originator claims for 
it the plants were large and strong and loaded with itmch-prized f ra^^^^ The 
Alaska Pea was pronounced as unsurpassed in quality. The Harrison s Glory Pea 
is also a prolific fearer and of superior quahty. The Peacon Lettuce made a good 
yield and was of excellent quahty. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Wlieut —The Fulcaster is well spoken of in the reports from this State. It is en- 
tirely free from rust and the quality of the grain is good. <st.;..o'« p^rW 

Cotton.— The Cherry s Long Staple has linted and fruited well fehme s Early 
Prolific and the S. B. Maxey have given satisfaction. 
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VegeUMe>i.'-^}io Extra Kt^d Yaleiuiru^ una the Inijirovod Valentiiie Beans 

are among tlie earliest, yieki nfniiidanily, md arv oi extra, line quality. The Maud 
S. and Sill BablvBt Pea^ are early, liardy, yield and are of superior quality. 



OHIO/ 

Com.— The Champion White Pearl pr()diic<?d fine ear^ and wrll, when it becomes 

acclhnated, be a vahiable Taricty. 

W^.m^/-—Sibley';f5 New Golden t()()l: the first ])rej:iuiun iit th,e Hamiiton Harvest 
Houie" Fair, in eonipetitioir with the Fultz, Martin'i^ .Amber, Longbc^rry, and many 
others. The Eice ha^ pro veii a \ ahi;ible variety iii northern Ohio. The Fuleaster 
js also reported as not teing linhlo to winter-Rill. It is excellent for milling pur- 
poses and is a genenii faTOrite. 

SorgJnmi,'-^h\e Eiirly Oi-ange made a, iine growth; it was tcvU, liad a, thrifty, strong 
eane, and will produee luO gallons to the acre. 

Tobacco, — ^Tiie White Barley grown in the central portion of the State; the WJiitt 
in the south wt^Ktern, and the Vuelta Abnjo are grt^wn with >>uecehs. 

Vegetables:'-' rim yield of tlie Extra Ked Vah'ntiue liean ^vh^ jsimply immense. 
It matured quite eiii'ly, and was of good quality. The EgyptiaJi Turni[) Beet proved 
a great tiuc-eesi;. It yielded well, grev\^ large, and took iirst premiiijn iit the Miami 
County Fair. 

OREGON. 

Co?*??..— The Pride of the North is better ada])ted to this .soil and climate than any 
variety tested. It ri|)en(Ml six Ns^eeks i>efoj*e others, and the eai;s were A-ery fine and 
large, w^ith i)erf<'x.;t. graiiis. 

Oati^r — Harget(;'s A¥h:Lte made a large yield of good quality. 

Cooper, '-■'Alfnlitx. .-is- tko n lost '-^^rom i'^ng. ■ iora^^ in this locality. One crop of about 
one-half ton to the acre w^as cut imd a serond curp raised. The Mammoth is also 
well adapted to this chmate; it grew to the height of abcmt 4-i f(?et on river-bottom 
land. 

Kaffir Corn. —Grows v^ell in northern Oregon and wdll ripen seed. It will make 
a bxrger,yi(dd of fodder than common varietie 

OrdsH,~rhe Tall Fescae (Festiica dattor) remained grexm througlioxit the year. 
UoBcno (Brormis scM^'acleri) well, seeded w^ell, and will prove rahrable if peren- 
nial. 

Tobacco.— The Viielta Abn jo yielded about 1,000 pounds to the acre, and the quality 
was good. The climate and soil of Oregon seem wf^ll suited to the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

V(^'etables,—£lm Sure Head Cabbage, Snow^-ball Turnip, Sutton's Gem Lettuce, 
Early ; Scarlet Glol^e Radish, Extra Eariy Six- Weeks' Bean are all reported as having 
giv^en entire satisfaction. The Drum-head Cabbages grew to be of fine size, having 
solid heads, some of thein weighing 40 pounds each. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oat*?.— Hargett^s White w^ere the earliest and of better quality, and yielded more 
to the acre than any raised in east central Pennsylvania, 

WVi.ea/.— One and a half pl3;tts of Sibley's New Goldeix produced 44 sheaves, w-hich 
tlira-shed 2^ InishcL^ of beautiful wheat. The seed was received from the JDepart- 
ment^ The GGrnmn Emperor did very weB and is entirely free from rust. It is 
the wheat for central Pemisylvimia and can not be excelled. It withstood the win- 
ter wellv while some other varieties were 

Gra.%'.-- Tall Fe.scue (Feduca ekiiior) xmched a height of 10 inches and made an 
abmidant crop. 

2b6acco.— The Imported and State Havana are w^ell adopted to this soil. Havana 
yields 1,500 to 1,800 pounds per acre. Lancaster County, southeast Pennsylvania, 
is the garden e.ounty for tobacco; from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 pounds are grown 
yearly. 

Vegetables, — The Bloomsdale Spinach is reported as the finest ever grown in this 
section. Kolb's Gem Water-melon was very fme. The Long Scarlet Short-Top Rad- 
ish, Orange Cream Pumpkin, Fill Basket Pea, and the Beauty Tomato, with many 
other varieties, were very satisfaotory in both yield and quality. 
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BOUTH. CAKOLINA. 
CoUoa.'—J(y\\H^.Vii Iiii]>ro\-cd is well adjipted to tJiis clinuiU\ 

Teo^kde. Gtowh luxuriantly; ^^tool?^ or biniciu^s 6 ftM^t in heiglii and 3 foot across 

are comnion. When cut green, wtock of all kinds are vtny fond of it. On very 
ric^h Boil 50 c;xne?.> ciui In) ,^'rowii from oiio weed. 

Kaffir Cont.—^^n(\}i drought ro^markaldy Avell. It roaeluHl a lieigbt of 4- feet. 
Tlio heads arc 10 inciios in Ien^t]'i. It will nia,tur(! a w.HM)nd crop in' tliis latitude. 
It is fully (M]\ial. to corri as a foriige idaiit, an'.l all kindv; of stock eat it .uMvedUy. 
One acre of KatUr in ooasidered e(|ual to 2 of corn (maize) fr>r fecdinii;', 

VajidiWleH, — Vtri;etal>l<^ seed received f.nn\\ the- I)eparl;nienl hun given j>'t*n<^.ral 
satisfaction, a*ul iri mnch sougid; after. With \m% f(ivv exceptions all vegetables at- 
tain a lii^'li ilt>greo of oxt;clleiico liero. 

TENNESSEE. 

Corn, — White (Hant N()rro.a7idy lias been fully tested nnd in pron<Hi.nc(Ml unex- 
celled as an e^^rly corn for this latitude, conunjj; m before thf* July drou^^ht* It is a 
pure white coru,as its name intlicaii'Sjand .Tuakes tlie fiiu\st quality of meal, and is 
soft enough for wtoi'iv. 

Wliecd. — The Fvilcaster is reported as produciri;^ the iitu\st grain, and as Ijeingthe 
most xn'olitlc vari<^ty ^tovsti in central Tennessee. The scckI sown in the fall of 1887 
yielded 155 biislni'ls per aer(\ 

Clover, — Alfalfa iL';rew w(dl; it was ovcu' 1 .j^ f(Hn: hi^ii: it In-anched out xnitil it had 
5 or (i stalks from one s(>ed; tlie roots ext(»nded from 1 to 2 feet in the ground. It 
is one of the best that luis t)CHin trie<l, and is just what this cx>untry needs. 

Cotton, — Shiners Ea,rly Proliiic is of su[)ei*.ior (juality, wiUn very fine, long staple. 

Vegetahles. — 'J'he Dutch ( !ase-lvnif(^ beans wt*re very prolific; tliey are a j^ood 
market variety. The Rural New Yorlu^r l^t'a. ])roved a. remarkablt* variety, both as 
to quality aiuf quantity. The All Seasons ('a.bha<i;e was of L::ood (juaiity and made 
large, S(ilid heads. The Yellow Globe Dasivers Oniorx proved to be \x very line 
variivfy. 

TEXyVW. 

Corn. — The. White (liant Norinanily :in(l (!lia,'.npiou White Pearl are both very 
excellent va;rii^tiiss for cultures in this SiaA(\ 

Wheat. — Tlie Ealcaster appears to he the ].)est variety for tliis j)ortkm of our 
country. 

CoU(r)i. — The Jon(»s ]'\rolitlc rec(rivi?d froiii the Di'partment of Agriculture has 
done so well liere that, some planters are using it for fiieir entire crop. 

Kafllr ('(fni, — Is the bv^st forag't^ plant grown la^re Jind it appears to <lefy summer 
drougltt. It grov/H unifonn iu'aAls niuler all circumstances and is euHily cured. 
After t\vo yearns' (^\-[>erience with it, it is pronounced th<i iin(*st forage pUint ever 
tried in thU locality. 

(;>^Yys\s\~The J()hiisoii is all that could be aslced for. The J^/ragrosrUi^ Aly^^^^ 
grows v(*ry fa.id;, and nuiki^s an aluimla,n(M^ oC seed. vS(;oek are very fond of it. 

Si»ylmnL — The bkirly Aiid)eris very hue for fora;-:e, iiy cntiiiig early two cro;>s 
can be seem-ed. Other vark'ties are ])r(^f<M:r(Hl for siruo. but for forage nothing is 
sujHM'ior to it. It grows hixnriaid;ly Asllhout worlc, hut the *• better the culture the 
better the vield. 

7V;/>(/cc^>."-'This soil and clim.ate are well adapted to the cultivation of toba-cco. It 
Ciues wtdl h.ere in uri(h\\ inl(^r without InMng. Thf^ Whitt took the lea^l of thn^e va- 
rieties in cervtral Texas; it is a strong ])laut with long l(niv(\s; it grows (fui(dcer and 
will stand more drought and wet tlia?). theothers. The Vuelta Al>ajt)resembk*s vtvry 
(^l,ost'lv the davor of th(\ < 'uba.n, 

V(,yci<(hlcH, — Ah vari<Miesot \ egetabk^s do well ]u*re when ])rop(vrly cultivated. 
Thx^ se<Ml s(Mit (Hit l.'V the 1 k^partment has proved no ext;vption; the reports upon the 
distribution, oi: the var ious kiu<ls are irigldy ^-atisfactory. 

UTAH. 

Tob( f.ccn, ~~Thi) Orinoco irtnde a good crop but Ufu^ded nuudi irrigation; it lacks the 
bo'ly <vr the !\<^ntnelcv and Virginia tohaciu)S and is coarser in fiber tlian in the tim- 
bfa- 'Sands of the* tobacco States, and vet with proper fertih:^ers, Judicious irrigation, 
and experumced cutting and i;uring it is thought by experienced tobacco-growers that 
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the yield and quality would be sufficient to make tobacco one of the leading, if not 
the best agricultural product of the Territory, in valleys not exceeding 4,500 feet in 

altitude. , rr,, ^ 

Vegetables.— The Early Red Valentine Bean was very much hked. The Patty 
Pan Squash is spoken of "as a delicious and prolific variety, some plants yielding fif- 
teen full-grown specimens. The valley of the Weber is particularly adapted to all 
vegetables and small fruits. It is a little over 4,000 feet above the ^ea-ievel. 

VIRGINIA. 

Corn.— 'The White Giant Normandy proved equal to any cultivated in this State, 
with tlie advantage of a small cob, which is a great consideration. 

Wlieat—The Lancaster, German Emperor, and Fultz are the standard varieties. 
Sibley's New Golden produced grain of good quality and color; it was perfectly free 
from rust; the Good produced well, the straw was stiff and strong and not in- 
clined to rast. The grain was large and plump and of a rich amber color. The 
Fulcaster is reported as being free from rust and one of the most promising new 
vanetxes 

Sorghum,— The Orange made a good yield. At the mill it was pronounced equal 
in quality to any they had used, and was superior in yield. 

Ibbacco.— Caboni is couBidered the best of the Spanish varieties; it grows large, is 
of a fine texture, and cures a nice color. There is a growing demand for the Little 
Orinoco as the product from it is unexcelled even by the Burley; it combines more 
good qualities than any native variety. The Persian ripens early and is of fine 
quality, especially suitable to localities subject to early frost. In corroboration of 
this, Maj. E* Ragland, who is regarded as authority on tobacco matters, says: Of 
sixteen varieties planted this year on Hyco Seed Farm, the Persian is the most for- 
ward and lias made the greatest growth through the driest season experienced for 
many years. It has stood the heat like a salamander, and made greater growth 
than any other variety on the farm. The Persian promises to be a first-class cigar 
variety, and is superior to older kinds. It is worthy of extensive planting, east and 
west, whei^ever the cigar type is grown." ^ , - ^ 

Vegetables.—Sutton'H Gem Celery proved a good variety, nutty, crisp, and of fine 
flavor. 

WASHINGTON. 

Corn.'-The White Giant Normandy is very productive; yielded twice as much of 
either grain or fodder as common corn. It is a very valuable variety for fodder. 
Forage is much needed in this part of the country. * ^ • 

Wheat— One and a half pounds of Beardless White, planted m 12 rows 50 feet m 
length and 16 inches apart, yielded 198 pounds of the choicest wheat. 

Tobacco.— Caboni, VueltaAbajo, and White Burley have been successfully ^own 
here. 

VegetaUes.— All the varieties of vegetables and grain received •from the Depart- 
ment grew finely here, 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Wheat— The Fulcaster yielded 30 bushels to the acre, weighing 66 pounds per 

bushel, of large, plump, grains. It ripened eight days before other varieties, and it 

was entirely free from rust. 
Sorghum,— The Early Orange is well adapted to this locality, 
Tobacco. —The Orinoco is best adapted to this locality for several reasons: First, 

because it can be planted closer and cultivated with more ease than larger kinds; 

second, because it ripens earlier; and, third, because there is no danger of its being 

nipped by frost. 

WISCONSIN, 

Oafs.— Hargett's White were very good, and the straw was stiff and strong. 
Clover,— AltRlt^ made a fine growth. 

Grass —The Tall Fescue (Festitca elatior) did very well, and made a fine growth. 

Sorghum —0\vhxg to a very cold spring and summer the Chinese did not mature, 
but the yield from green cane was tremendous— 50 per cent, greater than from Early 
Amber, 
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Tobacco* — HaYana is the best Yariety for this section of country. It is small for 
the first year, but the thu^d year it pays well, as it yields from 800 to 1,000 j>ounds 
per acre. 

Vegetctble.H.—Tho Early Snowball Turnips did well; they yielded live times as much 
as some seed purchased here, which was sown on the same land with equal care. 

In conclusion, I here with append the following tabulated state- 
ment, showing the quantity and kind of seeds issued from the Seed 
Division of the Agricultural Department, under the general appro- 
priation act of Congress, from July 1, 1887, to June 3l), 1888: 



Description of 
seeds. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Vegetable ....... 

Flower 

Chapjiutn Honey 

I*lant 

Tobacco 

Tree 

Sunflower 

Py rethrum 



Wheat 

Oatts 

CoriA 

ICnsilage corn — 

Flour corn 

Sorghum 

Kaffir corn 

Broom com 

Turnip 

Sugar beet 

Mangel-wurzel . , . 

Grass 

Clover 

Millet, 

Teosint© 

Forage plants, 
imported 



Yari- 
eties. 



m 
1 

7 
1 
1 



V2 
3 
2 
8 

1 
1 



Senators, 
Kepre- 

sentatives, 

and Dele- 
gates in 

Con^n'ess. 



TBXTILK. 



Cotton 

Grand total. 



89, 107 
48G 



354 
2,098 
3,943 



Statistical 

eori'e- 
r>lDondeiits. 



State 
corre- 
spondents, 



Packages. 
148 



HOD 



Miscella- 
neous ap- 
plicants. 



2,750 



Si53,730 
3,992 



9,670 
430 
26 



4,023 



214 
1,.^00 

a4 

70 
1,500 
207 



105,040 

i,r>oo 

378 
121 
530 



1,118 



294 
143 



3,579,069 



317, 4a3 



27, 02t) 



1,118 
1,118 



VarlynfOH, 
4r)S,'3\)() 
5;i, 028 

1,416 
l(),8<li 
2, fi20 
1,525 
17 



1,8.43 
863 
3,800 
117 
243 
2,478 
790 
152 
19,4,13 
1,015 
1,021 
3,908 
1,855 
275 
l,4r)l 



Experi- 
menii sta- 

tions 
antl as^ri' 

cuU'Ural 
collcj^es. 



Packages. 
7,418 

mo 

70 
827 
U 
C04 
17 



245 
117 
178 
28-4 
52 
137 
G2 
23 
^4^^8 
8 



Agricult- 
ural 
societies. 



21,472 



182 
1,452 



111,144 



1,22C 



1,709 



580,874 



08 
27'6 

91 
22g 

184 



95 



Grand 
total. 



524 

046 
301 



964 
2^15 



23.2^17 



13,753 



SCO 
730 

' 1,215 * 

857 

392 



Packages, 
3,642,018 
383,440 

1,810 
123,477 
3,059 
2, 129 
84 



9,966 
3,633 
11,263 

796 

374 
7,838 
1,864 

175 
431,497 
6,624 
1,899 
15,550 
4,948 

302 
3, 186 



53,206 



2,410 



6,219 



4,655,519 



Hon. NOFvMAN J, COLMAN, 

Commissioner, 



Wm. M. King, 
Clvie^ of Seed Division. 
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REPORT ON TRUCK FARMING. 



TRUCK FARMING— ITS APPLICATION TO THE WORK OF 

THE GENERAL FARMER. 

By Jamj^s K. Rki^vk, Fraiildin, Ohio, 

So long as land romamed plointiful and clioap^ ovun near the most 
pojmloiis contort, the population of thoKSC centera was not so 
great but that it coidd ho easily supplied with food from tho adja- 
cent agrionltural districts, there was little incentive in this c(}untry 
for the Btndy of methods tending to increase the productiveness 
of ^ the soiL Even ai'ter tlio cities between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi began to attain such x>i*oportions tliat thcnr daily sup- 
plies had to be drawn from a constantly widening lield; the owners 
of land in the ohhvrconin rani ties felt no particular necessity for put- 
ing forth greater efforts, ])e(*ause they were being well recompensed 
for their time and labor l)y tlie rai)idly incroasiug value of their 
farms. Up to a (iortaiu ]>obit sucli reasoning, although fallacious to 
the best interest of ijidividual owners, was certainly beneficial to the 
development of the coun.tr y at largo, as it added stimulus to immi- 
gration, and aid(3d the constant and rapid opening u^) of our gi'eat 
agricultural territory in the West, 

We are now, liowever, rapidly nearing a point, if , indeed, it is not 
already attained, where tlie owner of a farm in the Eastern middle 
or C(3ntraJ Wostt^rn 8i;(ites can not reasonably expect much profit to 
accrue from a Jhirtlier increase of values. The continuing growth .of 
population will undoubtedly cause them still to augment somewhat, 
but not with the rapidity tliat the past generation has Imown. Ap- 
plying business jyriTiciplbs t() the consideration of tliis question, we 
can not expect the vniuo o[ cultivtited lands to greatly exceed that 
point upon whi(di a fair interest may be had from the profits of cul- 
tivation; so tliat inojrwlio now purcdiase, or those who inherit these 
lands tliat have inade their fat] vers wealthy by a rise in values, even 
thougli the crops produced yielded only a comfortable sustenance, 
must look f or tlxeir i>rolit in such an advanced system of agriculture 
as will produce a hirger money return per acre, This^ profit will 
conve in, twe ways, the gain in income and the increase in value of 
tlie land, wlien it is sliown that the capital invested is yielding a 
higher rate of intoj'ost than formerly* 

Se ven years ago a writer in one or our magazines * suggested that 
the tendency in his State (New York) ''was toward the market 
garden, the orchard, jdant-house, dairy, and small farm. The 

*^Scc *'i\gricaltTiral Exporiiuent Stations," Scribner's Monthly^ February, 1881, 
Scribner & Ck). , New York. 
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lar.o-e wheat-grower and grazier hfivo gone to tlie far "West." The 
development of this idea in the subdiviyion of our larger farms and 
the application of intensive motliods, so that oacli cultivated acre will 
be made to yield the greatest possil)Ie money product, are the natural 
ends toward wbich we are now tending. The fact that m this way 
a smaller capital can be successfully employed than could be m cul- 
tivating larger areas for grass and gram and stock is one ol the 
strongest arguments in its favor. The time has not yet come, nor is 
it desirable that it soon should, when all farmers in the great eastern 
and middlesections to whom this article is particularly addressed wiii 
devote themselves wholly to the various branches of " small farming, 
and divide their holdings so minutely as would be required to make 
such the exclusive industry. , . ^ „ . » 

A great many who hold medium-sized farms, say ranging trom 
100 to 200 acres, find it now impossible to continue cultivating them 
after tlie old methods, and realize, in addition to taxes and current 
expenses, a sum equal to a fair interest upon the capital invested. 
It IS incumbent upon such to adopt methods that will materially in- 
crease the income, as in the majority of cases the fixed charges tor 
maintenance can not be greatly reduced To this class we can hardly 
suggest so radical a change as applying the principles of small tarm- 
inp to their entire holdings. The labor and expense necessary to_so 
mm utely cultivate each acre would in most cases be an insuperabie 
obstacle: but it may be practicable for such to devote a Innited space 
to the cultivation of certain crops of higher value, or to make such 
an adiustment of methods as would reduce the labor upon the larger 
portion of the farm to a minimum, and then concentrate the greatest 
effort upon a comparatively small area. _ . ^ . 

Before passing to a consideration of the ways m whickthis may 
be accomplished, and of the means best adapted for the attamment 
of the desired result, let us glance for a moment at the_ existing con- 
ditions of agriculture generally throughout the United btates. 

The report of the Gommissioner of Agriculture for 1886 shows that 
the total area cultivated for 1885, in the following crops, viz, corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, barley, hay, potatoes, tobacco,^nd cot- 
ton yielded anaverage gross return of only $9.75 per acre. Ihe^oniy 
crops yielding an average of more than |10 per acre were, cotton 
$U;75r barley, 112.04; potatoes, $34.49; and tobacco, $57.49. Of 
these cotton is confined definitely to a certain section; tobacco and 
notatoes must be classed as crops of limited cultivation, leaving bar- 
ley as the only general field crop giving a gross product averagiiig 
more than flOinvalue. With tliese figures before us it seems hardl^^ 
necessary to emphasize the assertion that there can be httie profit in 
farming high-priced lands for such results. In "mixed farming, 
i e the feeding of stock in connection with the production of grass 
and'the cereals, it is generally maintained that the net profit is some- 
what better than when these crops are alone the product and are sold 
directly from the land instead of being fed upon it. 

Even in these most common practices of husbandry our methods 
will certainly bear amending. In comparison with ourselves the 
British farmer raises on the same area double the amount of wheat, 
oats, barley, or potatoes, and in proportion to acreage will produce 
and feed much more than double the amount of live stock. 

While we are not yet ready for the methods that have been lorced 
upon the agriculturists in the overcrowded districts of Europe, where 
l^d is dear and labor cheap, ahd where the ratio of non-produeerto 
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producer is so mucli greater than here, yet the above figures show 
that results, which, if attained on low-priced lands in the newly-de- 
veloped West, might he very satisfactory, are qnite the reverse under 
the conditions^ existing in tie older-settled coniinunities. 

One of the first features requiring attention in a discussion of the 
economic principles of intensive farming is that of labor. This factor 
alone may determine the question of profit or loss in any system of 
agriculture, and its employment and distribution in such manner as 
to accomplish the best residts will always demand the most careful 
consideration. Under our present methods we are usually working 
under high pressure a portion of the season, and that often, as in hay 
and grain harvest, when botli men and teams are least able to endure 
severe toil, and often in the autumn and winter, when active labor 
would be beneficial, wo find hardly enough to do on our farms to 
keep up even a pretense of work. The arrangement of the year's 
work to cover as equally as may be each season, thus affording means 
by which employed lal)or may yield a profitable return each day, is 
the only way in Avhich the maximum benefit can be obtained. This 
can only be accomplislied by growing such a succession of crops that 
the planting, cultivation, harvesting, an<l future liandling of them 
may aiford as nearly as i^ossiblo a continuous round of duties. 

I have already suggested tliat the allotment of the land should be 
such that the larger portion would demand comparatively little close 
or detailed labor. Generally speaking, this may be most readily at- 
tained by growing less grain and more grass. A second and not less 
important result of this"procedure would be tli at a greater amount of 
stock could be kept, and a larger qxxantity of manure accumulated to 
use ujx)n tlie cidtivatod portion. Grass lands will undoubtedly 
yield, in tlie older sections of the country, a better average net profit 
than would tliG same acreage of grain. In addition to raising cattle 
for market purposes, the production of milk and butter can be made 
a source of no small gain, deperiding somewhat of course on location 
and nearness or accessibility to markets. It is not within the scope 
of this article, howevei*, to attempt any directions for the general 
management of the form,. Tlio most that can be done is to offer a 
few sxiggestions, leaving each farmer to determine for himself upon 
such plans as may bo best adapted to his circumstances and as seem 
most likely to meet the requirements of the desired end. Some may 
consider it best to put so much of the land as possible in a single grain 
crop, requizhigonly tlie operations of seeding and liar vesting; others, 
by renting a portion of their fields to be cultivated for a share of the 
croj)s; others, by following mainly in the old lines, and devoting 
only a small area and surplus time and labor to the production of 
new, and to tliem experimental, crops. The general procedure, how- ' 
ever, should bo deteimiined upon with a. definite view of the direction 
in wliicli the other work is to bo undertaken. 

The two principal methods open to the farmer for the profitable 
application of the prinxiiples of intensive farming are the produc- 
tion of special field crops, cnlfivable in limited areas and yielding a 
Jarge nioney value per acre, and in marlrot gardening. The former 
of these is applicable to the vast ma.jority of farmers* wliatever their 
location, as tlio crops I shall suggest may be harvested at a single 
operation and immediately shipped to the nearest large market and 
sold in their entirety as easily as wheat or corn. The latter is es- 
pecially adapted to farmers located near cities or in the vicinity of 
thriving towns or villages, even though quite small, where a fair 
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ortion of tlie population consists of tlie non-producing class, In- 
eecl, in such places the market will often toe found much better than 
in hu'ge cities. Although occasionally both of the above methods 
may b"e advantageously combined, I will discuss them separately, 
first giving attention to the cultivation of the more valuable field 
crops. 

The statistics previously given show that two crops already some- 
what extensively cultivated give very satisfactory returns. These 
are, tobacco $57,49, and potatoes $34.49 per acre; and we would fur- 
ther note that the value of these products varies for tobacco from 
$152 in New York down to $49 in Arkansas, and for i^otatoes from 
$80 in Florida down to $29.58 in Michigan. It is true that some of 
this variati.on may be accounted for by climatic conditions; adapta- 
bility or non-adaptability of the product to the soil or latitude; 
special value of certain varieties of the product which may be 
adapted to one locality and not to another. Yet the figures are. sug- 
gestive of what may be accomplished under favorable conditions 
with proper care and management. . For instance, in Kentucky^ in 
the year for which the figures are given, the writer was shown a 20- 
acre field of tobacco from which the product sold for $4,200, while 
the average value of the yield for that State was only $51.35, 

In addition to the above named, the specially valuable crops whose 
limited cultivation tnay generally be profitably undertaken by the 
farmer are cabbage, beans, and sweet potatoes. There are many 
others that may be successful within certain territorial limits, but 
those named are adapted to the widest range, 

THE POTATO. 

The great value of this tixber as a staple food crop, its present ex- 
tensive importation, and its growing employment in manufactures 
are all suggestive of the fact that its cultivation might be greatly 
extended without danger of overproduction, and without extending 
its area a vast improvement can be made in the method of cultivat- 
ing so as to render its present acreage much more profitable than they 
now are. The present low average yield is directly attributable to 
the fact that a moderate croj) may be secured even with the most 
inadequate culture, and as usually grown by farmers only for home 
consumption, they often devote only such time and space to it as can 
not profitably be employed for anything else. The very ease with 
which some return may be had has been the greatest drawback to a 
thorough study of the plant and its needs. In this connection may 
be mentioned the fact that this facility of production was at one time 
conducive to serious social complications. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannicasays: 

In Ireland and the highlands of Scotland the people, already in a painfully de- 
graded condition a-nd contented to exist with potatoes as their sole food from year's 
end to year's end, took occasion, from its very productiveness under the rudest 
culture, to subdiTide their lands and marry prematurely, with reckless improvi- 
dence and amid ever-deepening degi-adation. 

From this condition the people were rudely awakened by the ap- 
pearance of the memorable ''potato disease" that at one time threat- 
ened the total extinction of this tuber from British agriculture, and 
occasioned such alarm in this country that in 1845 the legislature of 
Massachusetts passed an act offering a reward of $10,000 to any per- 
son who should discover its cause and cure. 
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Although, as ahoYe noted, some sort of crop may tiHiially be made, 
even with the apj)lication of the slightest degree of effort and intel- 
ligence, tlu) be>st success in potato cnitnre can cmly be had by a thor- 
ough understanding of its needs and by carefully ministering to 
them. As the tubers cor^taiii nearly 75 per cent, of water it is essen- 
tia], that the prepn^ration of the soil sliould be such as will best con^ 
auce to the retention of moisture; and as the sets do not throw out 
roots to feed in the surface soil, but' draw tlieir nourishment from a 
considerable depth, it is (piite as needful that th.o r)roparation of the 
seerl-])ed slvould be deep as well as thorough. 

^ Although all root crops are partial to a d(^e[>, mcdiow loam, expe- 
rience has sliown that a clay soil will produce sinoothor and more 
uniforni potatoes tlian any otlu)r. On a loose, liglit soil the market 
value of a crop is often s(iriorisly injured by Tnisiglitiy, wart-like ex- 
crescences U])on the tubers; anxfif a cbty soil ]>e suffixiientiv rich and 
properly ilttcd to tlie requisite dc^itli it may bo rOiied on to produce 
a crop as large i n. volume as any other. It is not enough tliat the 
ground be merely plowed deep and thoji ^vell liarrowiMl; Imt after 
tliis is done couimencje again at tlie beginning and turn this hue sur- 
face under to a d(^ptli. of G inches, ]ilacihg it where the sets will be in 
immediate contrtCt with it when planted/ Then ai>'ain liarro w the new 
surface and nu-vrk out furrows (> inclies deep an<l 3 feet apart. Into 
these furrows droj) the sots, 16 inches apart, and cover with 4 inches 
of mellow earth . 

Upon no single ]K>iut of agriculture has there been more recent 
discussion than, regarding the best metliod of preparing the seed. 
The planting of whole ])otatoes, hirge and small; cutting len^jth- 
wise and across; (fitting to two eyes auxl to only one; all have th(3dr 
ardent adhereid'.s. ])ou])t:]ess good results liavo been and occasion- 
ally may be attain.ed l>y (3?icli of tlvese metln xls. To intelligently (kiter- 
mino whicli is bc^st, it is necessnTy to understand what purpose the 
seed piece is to servo. Various (experiments have determiiuKl that 
the greatest yield, of mar]cetaT)le tubers to tb.e Irill does not result 
from a inultiplicity of vines. At a recia.it oxliibition of the French 
Agricultui'al S<3ci(ii>y tlie ])r(miinm lioth for size of tubers an.d yield 
per hectMV<3 ^vas awarded to a gi.*owei' wliose only peculiarity of 
method v;as that lie pruned away all in excess of two vines to each 
hill as soon as tliey appeai-ed a])ov(e ground. Admitting, tlien, that a 
redundancy of vi'ne is not (lesir(.Hh wo sliould aim to plant enough 
seed to pi*<.>d uce tlie requisite amount and as little in. excess as possi- 
ble. This may ho atta,ined l)y pLmting a s:ir.vgle eye, provided that 
one is strong, has a sufficient ^imount of tlie body of the tuber with 
it, and is pliuied in good soil wliero plenty of plant food is immedi- 
at(dy available. But a^s all of thxise coiiditions nniy not be always 
present, ilie Ix^tter metliod. is to T)lant two good strong eyes. All 
more th an tlris i s ^ ^ wasteful an d ridiculous excess. As the seed piece 
must furnisli nourisliment to the young plantlet unfit it is suffi- 
ciently developed to draw its susto.u.ance from the soil, the tuber 
sliould be so cut that a uniform au.iLOunt of flesh, is apportioned to 
eacli eye, and in cutting the knife slnnild be run as deep under the 
eye as the middle of the tuber. 

Beaming in mind thiat sufficient moisture is a prime requisite for 
the production of a good crop, direct your cultivation in such manner 
as will best pros(3rvo tliis condition. Instead of the old method of 
high ridges, which had no motivo except to keep the tubers well cov- 
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ered, plant deep enougli to admit of level culture in the initial stagey; 
when it finally becomes necessarj^ to draw the soil up, do so by 
throwing a furrow toward the plants from each side so as to make a 
wide ridge with a slight dej)ression in tho center ; water is wanted 
down in the row Vv^here the tubers are formings and not between the 
rows where it was sent by the old system of pointed ridges. As po- 
tatoes are slow to germinate^ it is well to go over the ground once 
with a light smoothing harrow a week after planting^ and again just 
as they appear above the ground. Besides keeping the surface mel- 
low and open this will save much labor in after-cultivation by de- 
stroying myriads of weeds that will be just starting into life. Cul- 
tivate by throwing the dirt siightly away from the row at first and 
then returning it so as to have mellow soil close to the hill; after- 
ward run the cultivator often enough to keep the entire surface well 
mellowed. 

Harvesting should be done as soon as the tops are all wilted; if 
left in the ground longer they are are liable to rot or to become 
watery and insipid. Dig with a potato hoe, throwing the tubers out 
in an even row, and leave them exposed only long enough to become 
well dried. Sort them at once, putting the best into barrels if in- 
tending to market at once, or else haul them directly to the place of 
storage. Select out smooth, medium-sized tubers for seed, and put 
all small or' imperfect ones away to feed to stock. 

As a general rule late planting is best for the main crop. The 
chances then are most favorable for getting the full benefit of the 
fall rains while the tubers are forming. 

It is usually best to market the crop as soon as harvested; their 
bulk makes repeated handling laborious; prices are liable to go down 
instead of up, and with the best of storage there is often serious loss 
from rot. 

High manuring is always beneficial, providing it is done intelli- 
gently; but the application of fresh barn-yard or stable manures is 
apt to make the tubers scabby, and engenders trouble from wire- 
worms. The analysis of the ash of the Potato, which is as below, 
indicates its manurial adaptation: 



Potash 59 

Soda , , 1 

Magnesia 4. 5 

Lime, , ,'.!.'!,'!.".!!! % 

Phosphoric acid , , , \ \ . \ \ . V. \ \ \ \ \ \ \ V. \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 19 

Silica , 3 

Chlorine , 3 



Mineral manures, such as wood ashes, phosphates, andjpotash salts^ 
will increase the growth and be conducive to health and^thrift. 

By far the most formidable enemy of the Potato, and the only one 
which I consider worthy of extended notice here, is the Colorado 
Potato Bug. These appear about the middle of May, and at once 
begin to feed voraciously on the leaves and tender stems* As they 
produce three broods in a season, and as each female lays an average 
of 600 eggs, it will be seen thcat it is almost futile to fight them un- 
less preventives are used at the very start. Paris green, mixed with 
twenty times its bulk of flour or air-slaked lime and dusted over 
the plants when wet with dew, is the most efficient remedy. Do 
this upon the first appearance of the pest in the field, and repeat the 
application as often as washed off by the rain* 
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THE SWEET POTATO. 

The only hypothesis upon which the limited cultivation of the 
r ? ^^^^ 1^*^ explained lies in the fact that many farmers 
hesitate to undertake the management of even the simplest hot-bed. 
L< or althoiigh this was formerly considered emphatically a Southern 
^^^M: T.T^ acclimatized as far nortJi as latitude 40° to 42°. But 
m the I^J orthern sections it must be started in hot-beds, as the plants 
can not be put m the open ground until all danger from frost is past, 
ana m the tall the crop must also be secured before frosts come. 
Aitiioiigh the short season necessitates additional labor in the North 
tue potatoes grown there are usually of better quality (more mealy) 
ana Jseep better than Southern grown, as they contain less sugar and 
more starch. The crop is well adapted to the needs of the farmer, 
tor the reason that the principal -labor upon it comes at a time when 
the demands of the other work begin to lessen. Planted through- 
out the central belt of States about June 1, its principal cultivation 
'^i^i occur after the grain crops are liarvestod. 

The first operation will be the preparation of the plant bed. 
belect a spot sloping toward the south ; if a wall or close fence is 
iminediately on the north so m.uch better. The site should be well 
drained, so that no water can settle in the pit to cool the manure. A 
bed 18 feet long and G feet wide will be sufficient for 20,000 plants, 
and will require one barrel of seed. Two and often three drawings 
of plants can be had from one bed. 

Set planks 13 inches wide on edge at each side and across the ends, 
making the corners square and tight, and secure them firmly in 
place by driving stakes inside and outside of the frame thus formed. 
Place rafters across at convenient distances to rest the sashes on; spade 
out the interior to a depth of 8 inches, placing the dirt evenly around 
the outside of the frame. For some days prior to filling the bed 
save all the manure from tlie horse stables under cover by itself , and 
about tliree weeks before the i)lants are wanted put it in the bed. 
Pack it in tightly by tramping until 12 inches deep; have it all level 
and the edges and corners as solid as any. Manure thrown in loosely 
will heat quicker, and retain heat a less time, besides being more 
subject to burning than when properly placed. After the bed has 
stood thus for three days cover witli. 2 indies of sandy loam or clean 
woods dirt; cut the seed once lengthwise and place cut side down; 
place the pieces in rows so that the ends touch and have the rows 
about 2 inches apart. Cover with -2 inches more of the same soil; 
water slightly, often enough to keep the surface moist, not wet. 

As the Sweet Potato bed is made so late in the season that only a 
moderate degree of heat is required cloth covers are superior te glass. 
Prepared cloth costing from 8 to 10 cents per yard is now^ sold 
by most seedsmen. Prepare good sashes, each 6" feet long and of 
convenient width, made so they will fit tightly inside the frame of the 
bed where they may rest upon cleats, and cover them with the cloth. 
This cover will retain sufficient heat, protect from frost and cold 
winds, shed rain (if stretched tightly and sloping toward lower edge 
of the bed), and prove in every way all that is needed. 

The Sweet Potato reaches its highest perfection upon a dry, sandy 
soil ; wet or heavy land will produce tubers of poor quality. Plow 
deep SkTid work tlie ground until it is well mellowed ; then throw up 
ridges 8 inches high and 3 feet apart ; have the soil in the ridges very 
fine> free from clods or lumps, and thrown up loosely. This is 
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not only neceBsarv for tlie purpose of a good seed-had, Ijxit in prop- 
erly made ridges tlie labor of setting plaiitB is i^ediicedto a minimum, 
Ab'sooti as there is no fnrtlier dangCT of fro.st^ select a cloudy day/or 
"vvhen atmosplieric conditions indicate an early rain, draw tlie plants 
caref ally from tlie bed, so as not to disttirb the seed pieces, and making 
openings in the ridges 15 inches apart, set the plants down just as 
deej) as they were in the bed and compact the soil closely about them, 
Uniess an early rain seems very certain it will be best to *^ puddle 
the roots by setting them, for a while in a tub of wet earth before 
planting. Small, stocky plants from 4 to 6 inches high are preferable 
to those tliat have obtained a greater growth in the bed. Spaced as 
above, an acre of ground will require 11,760 plants. 

The only cultivation needed at first will be to stir the soil imme- 
diately about the plants and along the sides of the ridges sufficiently 
to break the crust and keep the stirface mellow; give one plowing 
before tlie vines commence to run, throwing additional soil up 
against the ridges ; after that use the cultivator freely between the 
rows, narrowing it down as the growth of the vine increases, until 
the ground is wholly covered by tliem* Use the hoe freely to keep 
out weeds and grass if any take root about the hills. 

The crop should be harvested before a frost; but failing to accom- 
plish this, if a frost is indicated, go over the piece with sharp hoes 
an d cut the vines loose at the crown of the hill; leave the vines piled 
up on top of the ridges. 

If the ground was put in proper condition primarily the crop may 
easily be dug either with a fork or a pronged hoe. In harvesting 
the Sweet Potato it is of the highest importance that it be not 
handled iinnecessarily, or cut or bruised; the -juices are so rich in 
sugar that it is a poor keeper at the best; and wherever the cuticle is 
broken de-cay follows rapidly. The best plan is to sort them as taken 
from the row, placing the marketable tubers carefully in barrels 
(put them in by hand; don't dump them) and remove at once to 
the place where they are to remain until sold. 

Lift the barrels iii and out of the wagon instead of rolling, and in 
every way avoid jarring or bruising. Thus handled and stored in a 
dry place, with a uniform temperature not exceeding 50°, they will 
keep well xmtil after midwinter, and the increased price then usually 
to be o]:)tained will amply repay the precautions used. 

For Northern ;^lanting it is best to procure Southern seed, as the 
saccharine qualities become somewhat eliminated by the successive 
use of Northern-grown seed. 

An average yield on good soil may be put at 200 bushels, but crops 

Sreatly in excess of this are not uncommon. Prices fluctuate greatly^ 
ut are us\ially sufficiently good to make the crop a very profitable 
one. 

Farm-yard manure, well rotted, may be used in the drill and the 
plants bedded thereon, or it may be applied broadcast and v/ell worked 
into tlio soih If commercial fertilizers are wanted use such as are 
rich in potash and apply them about the plants during the early cul- 
tivation, 

THE CABBAGE. 

We may divide cabbages generally into three classes, early, medium, 
and late; and , leaving the two former to be treated more specifically 
in the portion of this article devoted especially to market gardenings 



confine ourselves here to tlie stfoject of late cahbage as- a field crop, 
inere is a prevailing impression among farmers that cabbages can 
not be snecessiinlly grown unless pTants*are started in a hot-bed and 
u«nspianted. ihis is an error, as plants will grow and head equally 
^ f J.L it the seo(i IS dropped where they are finally to stand. The ad- 
vantaggs o1: this method are apparent; besides avoiding the labor of 
propcinng hot-bods and transplanting, the consequent ehecldng of 
ftiowih (Av uen Avi li occur to some degree under the most careful ma- 
mpihiitioii) is pi-«:vvontod; and shouM any missing hills occur in tlie 
neia It wit I bo tou n d: a very groat advantage to l{ave plaiit» right at 
nana With wincn to nil vacant spjictis. By dropping gcwal seeds in 
C!jicji hiIla ,punil)er()(:\pLints^^^^ intlveearlf stages of growth 

tJiey arc siurject to the utjpr-odations of numerous insx;cts,\vhicli might 
po;Vt^^talai _t.t> vho stand were there only a single plant to prey on; 
but witli a niai doxt^n to each hill the "siuwival of the fittest" will 
usuall^^ he illustrated. 

^ flcld pulturo tho largo varieties, sueli as Premium Flat Dutch 
or xVifii^bkau^^id Mrur!ui<)th, are iiroferable. For planting as above 
sug-gesled h ouiieos of seed will lie required for an acre; if started in 
ho I,, beds an ounce of seed may be relied on for about J, 000 plants. 
Ihe ground for Gabb;iges should bo mtido exceedingly rich, as they 
are gross nxul er«. A. liberal ciuantity of barn-vard"" manure should 
be applied bim^^ and supplomento<l by the use of a good com- 
post in the hill, or by commercial fertilij^ers used at the first and sec- 
ond hooingB. Any manure is valuable except that from the hog- 
pen. If this is used so that it comes in contaet with tho growing 
roots it IS apt to produce the discaao kn.own as "stump -foot." If 
the ground has ]n-eviously boon croivped with cabbage, turnips, or 
^i^Z ^^f ti'e Brmsica family, this disease is also ai)t to be ougendorod. 

uabbago can be auccessfully grown upon aaiy good soil, liglit or 
heavy, upland or l)ottom, if sulHciont manure is applied; tnit tliere 
IS nothing bettor adapted to it tluwi a strinig, froslily4uMied sod. 
Apply all the manui-e possible, in any event, and thoroughly incor- 
Pf'i'Q'^^'^ it with the soil by deep jdowing and thorougli harrowing. 

Mark out the ground into hills 3 foot apart each wav. If compost 
IS used m the hill mix it well with the soil, drop thereon a f)alf 
dozen seeds and cover lightly, firming it well witli the hoe or the 
foot. 

As soon as the plants appear above ground stir the' s<^il lightly 
between the rows witli the cultivatt.)r, and with tlio hoo loosen the 
crust about each hill and rom()vo any lumps that may liavo been 
thrown upon the plants by tlio cultivator. 

When the plants h.a.vo attrviiiod th,o size of a jjjpo-stcnn they will 
be beyond the reacli of tlieir oai'llost enomios, and all but one good 
strong plant should be removed from each hill. 

The old rule was to lioe cabbage three times during growth, but 
as they greatly relish tending, a better rule will bo to cultivate as 
often as requirod to maintain a proper condition of the soil. Draw 
the soil toward the stenis at each working, so as to make broad, flat 
hills about thorn. Sliould a season of drought occur as the lieads a,rG 
forming tliey will bo ax)t to harden prematurely; then if a hard rain 
follows a new growth will ensuo and the heads burst open. Upon 
the first indication of this tendency go over the entire ].)ieee and start 
STich lieaols as are h ardening by pressing them over to one side, thus 
loosening tlieir hold upon the ground and chocking the rapidity of 
.their growth. 
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The insect enemies of the cabbage are numerous. The first to 
trouble it is the small, black cabbage flea^ which attacks the young 
plant as soon as it appears above ground, eating small holes in the 
leaves and sucking the juices. It maybe prevented from doing much 
damage by dusting the plants with soot or with air-slaked lime, and 
renewing the application whenever washed off. The leaves, how- 
ever, soon become so tough they can not penetrate them, and the in- 
sects disappear when the plants are 4 or 5 inches high. 

The brown cut-worm is often troublesome to early-planted cab- 
bage, but as it disappears about the middle of June, the late crop is 
rarely troubled. This worm gnaws the stem of the plant off just at 
the surface of the ground. There is no efficient remedy except to 
dig them out of the hill where they have manifested their presence. 
If the seed is sown in the hill as suggested they will rarely destroy 
all the plants. 

Should the season be backward and the plants become checked in 
their growth, they may be attacked by small green insects known 
as AphidcB, which sometimes completely cover them. As these usu- 
ally occur in a season of drought, the best remedies (and prevent- 
ives) are to keep the cultivator going, water the plants if possible, 
and dust often with air-slaked lime. 

Last and most troublesome of the cabbage pests is the green worm 
which infests the plant at all stages of its growth. 

Many remedies have been suggested, most of them wholly worth- 
less, and some efficacious only occasionally. The greatest satisfac- 
tion will be obtained by the use of good pyrethrum powder mixed 
with three times its own weight of flour or lime and appplied with 
a bellows. Four pounds of this mixture will be sufficient to go over 
an acre once; but the dusting should be repeated often so long as 
any worms remain. 

In harvesting, cut off the head of the cabbage close to the stump 
and remove the coarse outer leaves. As the crop can be marketed 
by the car-load in any large city at almost any season, they may be 
loaded and shipped as taken from the field, thus avoiding rehand- 
ilng. If it is desired to hold them for a later market they may be 
stored in a cool shed where they will not freeze, or in small piles in a 
cool cellar, or buried in trenches in the ground. The waste product 
of the cabbage crop, including the outside leaves and such heads as 
have not hardened sufficiently for market, make excellent food for 
stock, but should be fed to mi Ich cows in limited quantity, as it may 
affect the flavor of the milk. 

BEANS. 

The culture of field beans is already an industry of great impor- 
tance in certain sections, and as they can be grown over a very large 
area of this country there is no reason why the crop shouldnot become 
one of general value to farmers. The soil best adapted to their 
growth is a stiff clay, but it should be good land, well manured ; 
fresh yard manure, however, is not advisable, as it will cause too 
great a growth of vine at the expense of the seeds. On light soils 
beans are also inclined to run greatly to vines which droop down on 
the ground, and if a wet season ensue while the pods are filling they 
will mildew. Upon a clay soil the vines will grow sHort and stocky, 
holding their pods well up, and the crop will ripen earlier and more 
evenly. The two kinds principally grown for a field crop are the 
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common white navy or pea bean and the large marrowfat. The 
navy bean is somewhat easier of culture;, as the growth of vine is 
more compact and less liable to lodge, but the marrowfat will yield 
more bushels per acre and bring a better price. 

The ground should be prepared as for corn the latter part of May, 
and about June 1 drill in the seed at the rate of 1 bushel to the 
acre, in drills far enough apart to admit of horse culture. If the 
weather is favorable and the ground moist they will be up in a very 
few days, and as tliey grow very rapidly cultivation sliould begin at 
once. This should * consist in merely keeping the surface of the 
ground well stirred, and should be very thorough until the vines 
commence to blossom, as it must then cease. The blossoms are very 
tender and are easily knocked off by passing between the rows, and 
the crop may be more hurt than helped by subsequent workings. 

As soon as the majority of the pods are ripe begin harvesting. 
The most satisfactory method is to inill the vines by hand and haul 
them at once to barn or shed, where they must bo piled up loosely 
so the air may circulate freely and prevent them from accumulating 
dampness. They may be most rapidly gatliered by driving astride 
of one row, and three men working behind the wagon gather the 
ceiiter row and two on each side, as in corn-husking. Harvest them 
only on a dry day, and do not begin in tlie morning until the dew is 
off the vines. After they arc under cover examine frequently to see 
that they are keeping cool and dry, and when properly cured thrash 
out with flails. A dry day must bo selected for tlirasliing, as bean 
pods become tough or ''in case" whenever there is much moisture 
in the air, and the seeds will not then shell out properly. After 
thrashing clean with a fanning mill, and if there are many discolored 
beans pick them out by hand. Put them in bags or barrels for 
market. 

Beans may be stored anywhere and for almost any length of time^ 
providing they are kept dry. They may always be readily sold in 
any large market, at any season, and in any quantity. Bean vines 
make an excellent fodder for sheep, but are not relished by cattle. 
Being very rich in nitrogenous elements, they make a valuable addi- 
tion to the compost heap. 

TOBACCO. 

As this is a crop of increasing importance over a widely extended 
area, being now grown in nearly all the States and Territories, it may 
be raade a valuable adjunct to the work of many farmers; but the 
directions for its treatment would need to be so exceeding compre- 
hensive, covering the subjects of seed bed, soil, cultivation, cuttmg, 
topping, hanging, curing, and stripping, besides description of the 
necessary sheds for handling and curing, that I have thought best 
not to go fully into the subject here, but to offer only some general 
suggestions. A farmer who has from 1 to 6 or more acres of deep, 
warm, loamy soil and has available the requisite labor for hand- 
Img the crop almost constantly from the time of settmg the plants 
(about June 1) until it is taken into the sheds (which must be done 
before frosts come), and again for the processes of handlmg and 
preparing for market during the winter, will usually find it very 
profitable. The fact of being able to use his labor to such advantage 
during the latter season will in itself be a large item of gam. 

Those intending to engage in tobacco, culture will do well to study 
the subject thoroughly with the aid of some good treatise, to consult 
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practical growers, and to familiarize- tlicmsGlYOS with tlie course of 
the mar]?:ets. The most commou. method of to])acco growing in this 
section is for the farmer to furnish the land, team, and implements 
to labor ors, wlio put the crop in, cnltivatOj andx>repare it' for market 
for one-half the i)roceeds. In this arrangf3m(mt the farmer usually 
fc:iros better than the renter, as the value of the labor is much more 
than equal to one-half tlie cost of production. 

MARKET GARDENING. 

We will now pass to the consideration of market gardening in its 
proper sense, i. e.. the cultivation of vegetables to be sold immedi- 
ately in their frosli state. This may properly and advantageously 
be made a special department of the work of any farmer who is 
j)roperly situated as to available markets. 

The most desirable location is near a good town, where the products 
may bo taken as soon as gathered and either sold to a dealer or re- 
tailed direct to the consumer. This is more profitable than growing 
for shipment to distant markets, as cost of packages and labor of 
packing is avoided; there are no express charges or middlemen's 
commissions to pay; no losses from produce damaged during trans- 
portation, or f rom Vemaining in store so long as to become unsalable. 

It is always well, howe\'er, for the gardener to establish acquaint- 
ance with a good commission dealer in his nearest city, to whom 
surplus produce may be se-nt in evei;t of the home market not re- 
quiring liis entire supj)ly. 

For the market garden the best land on the farm will not be too 
good; fit this for cultivation as w^ell as you may, by draining, deep 
plowing, thorough tillage, and heavy manuring, and it will yet 
pay you to make it better still. In market gardening the last load 
of manure always pays better than the first one. Preferably the 
piece should be level, and as best adapted to all vegetable crops, 
should be a dee^), mellow loam. In arranging for the labor here, in 
connection with the farm, there should be rit least one hand detailed 
(whether uiore than one will depend upon the extent of the garden) 
whose sole duty it is to attend to this work. He should be the most 
intelligent man upon the place. Robustness or ability to pez^f orm 
heavy labor is not so important as that lie should be industrious, 
faithful, and vigilant in attention to minute details. 

The area to be devoted to gardening and the portion for each vege- 
table can best bo determined by estimating the amount of each 
product that a given space will yield. Thus, root crops to be sold by 
the bunch, such as young beets, carrots, onions, parsnips, radishes, 
salsify, and turni^DS, may be averaged at about 50 bunches to each 
100 feet of row, and of other vegetables as follows to the 100 feet: 



Beans and peas bushels. . 2 

Lettuce , heads. . 100 

Peppers , . , dozen. . 100 

Cabbage and cauliflower, , .heads. , 50 

Celery bunches,. 200 

Cucumbers dozen. . 50 

Sweet corn .do. . . . 8 

Tomatoes bushels . . 6 

Potatoes do;,,, 2 



This, of coui^se^ is only an approximate estimate and merely in- 
tended as a comparative guide in making the allotment. 
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Of tl]o aljove tlio seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, lottuco, pej)pors, 
ceieix and toma-toes slumld be started in liot-b(Kls, and tlio first 
supply of radislies, boots, lettuce, and carrots wholly grown tlierein. 
lLarl.in.ess is almost the cliief consideration of the market gardener, 
and as good hot-l>eds aro the means by which this end is attaijied, 
too^much care can not be given to tlieir preparation. 

For early hot-beds select a location on wtill-draincHl land, sl<)])ing 
sJightly to the soutli; excavate to the deptli of 2 feut and pi](a:he 
dirt up evenly about tlie outer edge. Then line idu.^ pits thus made 
at the sides and ends with boards, and have them extencl 3 ibot 
ab(.)ve surface at the rear and about 8 inches at the front, Sen aire 
tjiom m place by stout posts driven into tlie corners and along the 
sides, and nail the upper tier of boards to tlie ].)osts; thi^n draw up 
close to tliese upper boiirds the earth that was thrown out from 
tlio pit, s(.) tliat tliey shall be tightly banked all around. Upon the 
bottom o;(- the pit tlirow some dry straw, littei', or coarse leiives to 
keep the manure from tlie cold ground. Tfien put in fresh manure 
f roni the h.orse stables.^and pack it down as fast as put in until the 
entir(3 nmss is 2 feet deep. Bear in mind that the more evenly and 
solidly the manure is compacted the steadier and more lasting the 
heat will be. Should the manure be somewhat dry, sprinkle it 
enough as^it is put in the pit to moisten the whole . slightly, but 
avoid soaking it. The manure in, put on tlie sashes and leave the 
bed three or four days for tlie first violent lieating to subside; then 
put on the covor.ing of soil, whicli should be light and rich, 3 or 
4 inches deep. Wliile glass is undoubtedly the'best covering for 
a winter liot-bod, or for the use of tlio " all tlio year round" gardener, 
it^is not essential for spring hot-beds to be started, say, tlie middle 
of Fobruaiy. Tlie patent jdant-bed cdoth before mentioned wuli an- 
swei* every purpose. It is much less expensive tlian glass, not so 
liable to destruction., and with it tlnvre is not so much danger of burn- 
ing oil the j)lants in the liands of an inexperienced operator. The 
best shape foi' a liot-bod is a rectangle, G feet wide, and as long as 
may be required. Put rafters across the bed at convenient distances, 
set slightly below tin) edge of the ])oar(ls, so that when the sashes are 
on the top will be tightly closed. 

In the hotd)ed it will be found much better to sow the seed in rows 
than to scatter it about. By this means it is possible to stir the soil, 
if desired, to properly thin the plants, and to remove all weeds. 

Adjacent to tliom l)eds prepare cold frames somewhat greater in 
extent, into which tlie plants may bo picked out and given greater 
room for development, and where they will become gradually hard- 
ened before being planted in the open ground. 

For cold frames tlie ground should be spaded a foot deep and well 
pulverized ; then rake in a liberal surface dressing of hen manure, 
guano, or rich c(mipost; then build a frame of boards a foot high, 
and closely joined about it, and cover in same way as hot-beds. Tlie 
management of a cold frame is very simple ; give plenty of light, air; 
and moisture ; cover at night and on cold, windy days. 

The object aimed at is not so much to force the growth as to get 
the plants well furnished with roots and gradually accustomed to 
the open air. 

About the middle of February the seeds of early cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery, lettuce, peppers, and tomatoes should be sown, and 
as soon as the i)lants are large enough to handle transplant them 
into cold frames, giving ample room to each. If crowded they will 
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send Tip weak, spindling stems instead of developing the hardy, 
stocky growth that is desired. Sow heets, forcing carrot, and rad- 
ishes very thinly in the hot- bed, and grow the first supplies for 
market there. More air must be given here than in the plant-bed, 
and a more moderate temperature maintained, or the tendency will 
be to grow tops instead of roots. If found necessary to thin the 
beets they may be profitably transplanted either into cold frames 
or to the open ground. If a market is close at hand it will also pay 
very well to sell the young beets as greens/' 

I will now proceed to notice, with brief cultural directions, each of 
the principal vegetables adai)ted to the business of the market gar- 
dener, taking them in the order in which they will demand attention 
in the spring. 

The RadisK — This excellent vegetable, so palatable in the early 
spring, is so easily grown that any directions for its culture seem 
almost superfluous, ^ The seeds may be put in the ground as soon as 
it can be worked in the begiiming of the season, and succession 
crops should be sown to x)rovide a supply through the sjiring and 
early summer months ; later there is little demand for them. 

Sow the seeds an inch apart in narrow rows and cultivate with 
the hoe or small garden plow. As soon as the rough leaf is devel- 
oped thin to 3 inches apart, and commence marketing as soon as any 
roots are large enough. They come on very rapidly and become 
strong and pithy when left in the ground too long. As above sug- 
gested, the earliest supply may be grown in a moderate hot-bed. 

The Beet — This root requires treatment similar to the radish, but 
is a much more valuable and satisfactory crop. Sow the seed as early 
as possible in narrow rows and cover 2 inches deep. As soon as large 
enough to handle thin out to 3 inches apart, and reset the plants taken 
up at once in other ground to come on for a second crop. Make suc- 
cessive sowings, commencing with the Egyptian Turnip Beet for the 
earliest and following with the early Blood Beet for m^in crop. For 
fall and winter use beets may be sown as late as July 1, and they 
are salable throughout the year. Like the radish, a first supply may 
be grown in the hot-bed. 

Spiiiaoh— There is a fair demand for this in most markets in the 
early spring, as it supplies the need for green food until early peas, 
beans, and cabbage appear. The seed may be planted as eaily as 
the ground can be worked. It is often sowed broadcast, but is better 
drilled in narrow rows, as it should have at least one hoeing. The 
plants may be left growing very thick and thinned as wanted for 
market. Spinach may also be planted in the fall, protected by a 
slight mulching through the winter, and will then be the first green 
thing to start in the spring. 

Lettuce, — As this plant is in especial demand during the early 
spring months, an out-door planting does not usually come into mar- 
ket in time to be of great value. Hot-bed and cold-frame plants 
should be ready for setting very early. Transplant them to very 
mellow soil in rows far enough apart to be worked with a garden 
plow, aiid have the plants a foot apart in the row, A sowing may 
also be made in the open ground to supply the later needs of the 
market. Sow the seeds 2 or 3 inches apart in the drill, cover lightly, 
and thin out as soon as the plants are above ground. 

The Onion— The most profitable method of growing the onion is 
from the seed; but the market gardener, to supply the early demand, 
will be compelled to use sets extensively. The ground for onions 
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should always be superlatively enriched. All manures are good, but 
that from the hog-pen is the very best. The soil should be a strong 
loam, plowed deep, compacted, and then made very fine on the sur- 
face. Mark out narrow lines and plant by merely pressing the sots 
by hand well into the soil about 2 inches aj^art. Keep them entirely 
free from weeds, and stir the ground frequently with the hoe or gar- 
den plow, but not more than an inch deep. As soon as the bulb com- 
mences to swell and a good green top is deyelopod commence pulling 
and marketing in bunches. For the midsummer market onions 
may be had by sowing the seeds of some quick -growing sort, such as 
the White Queen. Put the seed in quite tnick, as only medium-sized 
bulbs are wanted. For^ the fall and winter supply sow the seed of 
any of the larger varieties; keep the rows clean by hand hoeing and 
weeding, and tliin to 3 inches apart as soon as the stems are as large 
as a rye straw. They should be sow3i early, as the seed is slow to 
germinate, and a long season is needed for the full development of 
the bulb. This late crop may be harvested as soon as the tops die 
down. Throw the onions in rows and leave them to dry in the sun 
for three or four days; then house them by piling lightly in a cool, 
dry room. The amount of hand labor requisite for the successful 
production of an onion crop from the seed renders it advisable that 
a beginner in their culture should not undertake a very large area. 
When properly handled it is one of the most profitable crops grown, 
as from 600 to 800 bushels per acre is not an unusual yield. 

27^65 Carrot — Ixi most small markets the demand for carrots is 
quite limited, yet as with good depth of rich soil they yield very 
largely, it will always pay to give tliem some space. For general 
crop tiie long orange is the best and most productive variety. I have 
found it best to sow the seed upon ridges made as for sweet potatoes, 
as in this manner tlie requisite deptli of loose soil is best attained, 
and the roots are much easier to dig than ^vlien wholly below the 
level surface* Have the ridges as near together as horse culture 
will permit; drill the seed in by hand and cover lightly; thin to % 
inches apart; keep clean by the use of the cultivator and the hoe; 
dig soon after first frosts by running the plow along one side of the 
ricige and throwing the dirt away from it, when the roots may be 
easily pulled by hand, or thro^vn out with a spading fork. Carrots 
may be sown any time from the opening of spring to the middle of 
June, but the longer season they are given tlie larger the growth. 
Besides their value for market tliey are exceedingly desirable as an 
addition to the food of all stock, ^liey are particularly beneficial to 
horses and colts, and when fed to dairy cows impart the desirable 
golden color to the butter without any resulting bad flavor. 

The Par6W^,— Parsnips are decidedly more salable than carrots, 
there being a very steady demand for them in most markets through- 
out the fall and winter. The sowing of seed and subsequent culture 
may be the same. Unlike the carrot, however, it is benefited by 
frost and may be left in the ground as late as possible. 

Salmfy.—fhe profitable culture of this crop is also limited by 
reason of the small demand. Planting and entire treatment may be 
the same as for carrots. Among such as are familiar with this root 
it is esteemed a most delicious vegetable, and a gardener supplying a 
home market might find it to his interest to introduce and cultivate a 
taste and consequent demand for it among his customers. 

The Pea,— This is a most valuable market croT) in all localities. It 
is usually the first of the open ground crops to Bring in cash returns 
AG 88 43 
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of any amount, Tlie srnootli, . hardy Yarioti^fs may be sown yeiy 
early and. siuxossi^o j)lantings made to carry tlio crop well into tlie 
j^iimmor. During tiio liot, dry woatlior of midsurnmer it v/ill he 
difficult to grow tliem succc::^sf ally ; but if the weatiior is favorable 
a planting of a very eaa;ly Bort inado tlie lattei* part of August will 
bring a good paying crop for early autumn. The early dwarf kinds 
do not need busliing, ajid in fact market gardeners do not often busk 
peas at sXl ; but tlio iiu^reah-od yield to ])o obtained from suck as tke 
Marro^vfat and tlie Olianipion of Engl aial will amply repay tke labor 
aaid expense of tlio fvupports. An excellent arrangement is to plaiit 
in double rows 8 inclies apart wltli tb.e bu^sli l)(;tw^:K3n; leave a space 
of 3 feet between eack doul^lo row for tlio cultivator. Sow quite 
tkicldy in tke vovr and cover early peas 2 incdies deep, and tke late 
ones 3 to 4- ijichoB ; cultivate by dmwing tke soil sligktly toward tke 
steniB at oacli working. Varieties are almost too numerous to dis- 
cuss kere : any good seed cat^dogue will, give very reliable informa- 
tion regarding various early, medium, and late sorts. Most of tke 
extra early kindB skew very vsliglit variation from one^ main type. 

The Bean. — Green or snap beans are salable in all localities from 
tke time of tkeir krst appearance until frosts put a stop to tke sup- 
ply/ and wkile tke later prices are not so good, tke crop will usually 
pav well tkrougliout tke entire season, as it is productive and easily 
cultivated, Sow in rows far enougk apart to permit of korse culture, 
and drop tlie seeds 2 incli.es apart in tke row. Make successive sow- 
ings every two weeks up to tlie 1st of August; cover tke seeds 
ligktly at^'lirst, but deeper as tk.e season adva.ncos. Tke kardiest 
early kind is tke Mokawk, Avkick will stand a sligkt frost, and tke 
best are tke Bod Valentine and Golden Wax. Beans skould be cul- 
tivated tkorougiily from tke start until tli.e y begin to blossom ; but 
never work tliem wb.on ^vet, as any dirt tkrown upon tke pods will 
discolor tkem and 'injui*e tb.e sfde. 

Tke Lima Bean is not usually given as bxrge a space by tke market 
gardener as its value will warrant. Perkaps one reason for tkis is 
tke expense of getting tke poles for any kirge area* If tke farmer 
kas a piece of woodland wkere tiiey may be cut and prepared dmdng 
tke wmter tke expense will be materially lessened. Tke value of 
tke Lirna as a green bean for cooking is not generally known. Tke 
flavor is more rick and buttery tkan of any otker variety, and tke 
ripe skelled beans always command a good price. 

Tke greatest care is necessary in starting tke seed, as in cold or 
wet ground it is very liable to rot. Tkey succeed best in a sandy 
loam, in wkick kills Bkould be prei)arcd about June 1, 3 feet apart 
eack way, witk, a good liek ccnnTSost well mixed witk tke 3oiL 
Plant five or six seeds in eack liill, inerely preshirig tkejn under tke 
surface ; cultivate tliorougkly and at tn.H la^nt b,oei.ng draw tke soiL- 
well up about tke vines. If not sold green, l>ut loft for a matiired 
crop, tliey skould be gatliered before a frost. Pull tke vines, down 
and stack tkem until well dried, tken. pick oil tke pods and skell 
out by band. 

' Sweet Corn. — Wkile tkere are many 'garden crops tkat will pay a 
larger return per acre, tkere are few tliat will pay better for tke 
labor required or more surely yield a profit tlian tiiis, Tke demand 
for it is continuous tkrougliout tke summer and well into tke autumn* 
Tke best metkod by wkick to secure succession crops is to plant first 
a very early sort^ a little later inake a general planting of early 
■medium and late, and supplement tkis furtker by a iaidsum|ji@r 
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planting of an early kind. By this jaeans you will have a continuous 
supply until frost. Tlie best early varieties are Oory and Early 
Mmiiesota; for medium, Crosby's; and Stoweirs Evergreen for stand- 
ard late. 3Eai4y corn may be planted in drills aiid quite close, but 
tlie best success with large, late kinds will be bad by planting in bills 
3 f eet ^ijxart each way, and three to four seeds to a hilL 

The UaMar/e,— The preceding images have already comprehensively 
treated of the cultivation of the cabbage as a field crop, so that here 
I will only give a few suggestions as to its especial nmui^igement in 
the nuirkt^t gai'don. Plants started in the hot-bed in February 
and piclvcul out into cold frames and there given room to develop 
a stoclcy, ])ardy growth may be transplanted to the open ground 
as soon as dauger from severe frosts is passed. For medium crop 
the plants may bo started in cold frames and set in the open ground 
in May or l>y the Jst of June, Of tlie early varieties Jersey Wake- 
field is tlie standard a] id best. These may be set % feet apart in the 
row, and rows 3 foot apart, giving 7,360 plants per acre. Fottler's 
Brunswick is a good medium sort, very reliable for heading*. Plant 
a little farther jipart than the Wakeneld, using about 5,000 plants 
I)er acre, Frequoiit cultivation, as before noted, and close attention 
to insect enemies are essentials for success in cabbage-growing. 

The Oai^Z'i/tov^V'r,— Although soniewhat difficult to grow, when the 
effort is attended with success the cauliflower is one of the most 
profi tal>le vegetables for tlio market gardener. Start the plants in 
an early hot-bed and pi'oporly harden them off in a cold frame and 
set in the open ground at same time as early cabbage. As the crop 
is mxicli inore valuable than the cabbage, extra manuring in the hill, 
extra cultivation, aud extra care of the plants will be well repaid, 
They are subject to tlie same insect enemies as the cabbage, but be- 
yond tliis there are no particular difficulties in the way during their 
early growth , But when the heads begin to form the utmost watch- 
fill ness is necessary to preserve their delicate creaniiness and curd- 
like quality, Tlioy are tlien exceedingly impatient of drouglit and 
extreme heat. They Bhould be kept well watered and the outer leaves 
drawn up and tiod loosely over their heads. Stir the ground very 
often and keep it drawn up about the stems. As soon as fully formed 
they must be cut an<l mareeted at once and without any exposure to 
the sun, as thoy rapidly wilt and deteriorate in quality. Good cauli- 
flower always sells well and commaMs a good price. 

2%e Orw^tMiZ/^r.-— On account of shipments from the South it is usu- 
ally difficult for Northern growers to get cucumbers into market 
early enough to secure the best profit. The demand ceases almost 
entirely with tlie coining of very hot weather, and does not recom- 
mence * until autuDin, when small ones are wanted for pickling. 
Forcing is attended with serious drawbacks, as the room required in 
a bed for growing any ] lumber would be considerable, and success^ 
ful trau^lanfcing is very difficult, owing to the tenderness of the 
stems. The seeds may^ however, be started upon sods in the bed, and 
after all danger of frost has jiassed, set the entire sod into a loose, 
rich hill. For starting in the open ground the seeds may be -planted 
about May 1, and again about July 1, for the fall crop for pickling. 
The hiUs should be 5 feet apart each way, spaded deep and well filled 
with good compost. Drop a half dozen seeds in each hili and thin 
to four good plants when well started. Cultivation consists in keep- 
ing the ground loose, free from weeds, and well drawn up about the 
stems. The vines are often troubled in the early stages of growth 
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by the encumber flea, wbicli can be driyen away by dusting with air- 
slaked lime or soot; and by the striped cucumber bug, for which 
use arsenical poisons. 

The Tomcdo.—^e ease with which the product can be handled and 
the fact that it may be sold both green and ripe renders the tomato a 
favorite crop with all gardeners, . The early prices are always good, 
and althougn they may drop quite low in September and October, 
when the bulk of the crop is on the market, yet its immense produc- 
tiveness tends to make it profitable throughout. For the earliest pick- 
ing start the seed in a hot-bed and transplant into cold frames, and 
handle so as to have the plants already in bloom when put into the 
open ground. The usual method of cultivation is to set the plants 
level and gradually hill the earth up to them. But a better way is to 
set them on the tops of ridges so that the vines may droop down over 
the sides. This will let in the sun and air, and will keep the fruits 
from lying down upon the ground in such manner as to cause rotting. 
Planted in this manner the ridges should be 5 feet apart, and the vines 
3 feet apart in the row. Undoubtedly the best sort for general culti- 
vation is Livingstones Favorite, 

Green tomatoes are largely sold for pickling in the autumn. If in 
the vicinity of a canning factory it would be profitable to arrange with 
it for the purchase of your surplus supply both of tomatoes and 
sweet corn, 

^ Turnips.— It will pay to grow these only on a limited scale for early 
market. The Early Purple Top Munich is the earliest variety^ and 
may be sown in narrow drills, thinned to stand 6 iiiches apart in the 
row, and cultivated with a garden plow. For main crop sow up to 
the 1st of August, scattering the seed lightly in any vacant space, or 
between corn or potato rows at the last working. This crop will cost 
nothing but the seed and labor of sowing, and if too many are grown 
for the home market they can be shipped in bulk to the nearest large 
citv and usually sold at a price which will give a fair profit. Failing 
in this they make an excellent food for sheep, and may be used as an 
addition to the rations of all cattle. 

The Egg Flant—This vegetable is annually growing in favor, but 
the demand is not yet sufficient to make it profitable to grow in large 
quantities when cultivated only for a home market. Start the seeds 
early in a hot-bed by themselves, as they require a higher temper- 
ature for germination and greater warmth during the early stages 
of growth than almost any other vegetable. They must be hard- 
ened oif in cold frames very gradually and put in the open ground 
about June 1 in hills 2^ by 4 feet apart, and cutivated byfrequently 
drawing the soil up about the stems. 

The Pepper.— The treatment and conditions essential to the growth 
of the pepper are similar to those of the egg plant, excepting that 
it matures more rapidly and may therefore be sown somewhat later. 
Under favorable conditions the pepper will mature if sown in the 
open ground so late as the middle of May, but it is much better to 
start the plants in a bed and not put them out until the ground is 
thoroughly warm. 

Oelep/.— This is unquestionably the most profitable of all vegeta- 
bles which can be grown as a second crop. Land from which an 
early crop of. peas or potatoes has been taken can readily be fitted 
te|elBry: The great needs of the plant are high manuring, careful 
-JKafflMig, and plenty*of moisture. The plants for an early crop may 
b^ started in a miid hot^M^ later ones in a cold fram.% and for late 
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fall and winter use sowed in a well-prepared bed in tlie open air. 
in either case the soil of the seed-bed should be very free from weed 
seed, as the celery plant when young is very slight and difficnlt to 
work about. Scatter the seed thinly in drills 9 inches apart^ so as 
IZ working np the soil with a light hoe or rake. As soon as 

the plants are large enough to handle transplant into a rich, open 
bed, setting theiii in rows 1 foot apart and the plants 3 inches apart 
m the row. As the object of this transplanting is to develop a stocky 
growth, the tops should be shorn back once or twice and the plants 
well watered and cultivated. When they have attained a height of 
6 inches set thorn out in rows 3 feet apart and 6 inches between the 
plants, ^ This should be upon ground particularly capable of retain- 
ing moisture. Plow very deep and work it until the last degree ®f 
fineness has been reached. Mark out furrows 6 inches deep and set 
the plants slightly deeper than they stood before. In taking up the 
plants moisten the bed thoroughly before commencing. Then insert 
a fork well under tire plant and secure not only the whole root but 
enough damp earth to protect it and assist it to start quickly in its 
new location, Now give frequent clean cultivation and, if the 
weather is dry, water abundantly. In m few weeks the plants will 
commence spreading and require the first operation of handling. 
This is done by gatlieriuo- the stalks closely together and drawing 
the earth uj)to one-third" tlie height of the plant, and there firmly 
compacting it. The greatest care must be taken not to let any dirt 
fall into the heart of the plant or rot will ensue. This operation 
must be repeated, as the growth increases, sufficiently often to keep 
the stalks always well together. Gradually draw the earth higher, 
sb that by the time their growth is completed nothing will be visible 
but the green foliage at the top. 

Marketing may begin as soon as the blanching is comi)leted, and 
the entire crop sold directly, or it may be stored 'in pits and cellars 
and sold throughout the winter and sprhig. The dwarf kinds, such 
as White Plume and Golden Dwarf, are far better tlian the large 
varieties, as they are easier to handle, usually blanch better, and are 
more crisp and sweet. 

Bhubarb,~ThiB is a valuable plant for the gardener, as after a 
bed is once started it will yield for a number of years and require 
very little attention. Plants may be grown from the seed or pro- 
cured from a nurseryman. The latter method would be preferable 
for one engaging in its culture on a limited scale. Planlbs may be 
set either in tne autumn or spring; if in the autumn, a slight cutting 
can be had the following season; but if in the spring, no cutting 
should be made that year. Rhubarb is a gross feeder and will thrive 
on any kind of manure. The plants should be set 4 feet apart each 
way and the ground kept well cultivated. In the fall, after the foli- 
age has died down, cover the crowns of the plants with a good sup- 
ply of rich compost, and in the spring work thoroughly into the soil 
a liberal top-dressing of same. Out away the seed stalks as soon 
as they aj)pear, and the result will be a more vigorous and crisper 
growth. 

Potatoes. —Bofh Irish dnd Sweet Potatoes have already been so fully 
treated that further cultural details are unnecessary here. They are 
both -valuable crops to the market gardener, and should have ample 
space allotted them. The principal profit is to be secured f rom-IriafeL 
Potatoes by having an abundant supply ready for the very earljf-ima^ 
ket. To accomplish this, plant early, give the best possible cultiva- 
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tion, and use both in tlie drill and along tlierow at the first working 
a liberal supply of some special potato-crop fertiliizer to piivsli them 
rapidly forward, 

RAISING PLANTS FOli MABKET, 

This is a legitimate branch of the business that is too often neg- 
lected^ Some seem to think that by selling plants to others they lessen 
their own market for produce. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, and sweet- 
potato plants may be most ;grofitably grown, and most farmers or small 
village gardeners who desire a small supply of these for their own 
gardens would much rather pay a good price than to bother with a 
hot-bed. The cost of growing the plants amoiints to very little be- 
sides the labor, and when a gardener is growing a large supply for 
his own use the labor of starting a few thousand additional will 
hardly be felt. 

The growing of asparagus, although it is a most valuable market 
crop, I nave not thought best to treat here, as these notes have been 
prepared mainly as suggestions to farmers who might desire to experi- 
ment with new methods of increasing their profit; and such would 
iiot generally in the beginning consider it advantageous to start a 
crop that would require some years to mature, and consequently to 
solve the question they are askmg. The growing of small fruits may 
also enter particularly into the work of the market ^-ardener or small 
farmer. Of these, strawberries and blackberries will be found most 
generally profitable, especially by such as are near a good home 
market, 

MARKETING. 

Before the opening of the season determine definitely, by proper 
investigation, what plan you will pursue in this respect and adhere 
to it closely* 

Either arrange with a good commission dealer in your nearest city 
to handle your entire product, or sell outright to your local dealers, 
or retail direct to the consumer. Each plan has its advantages and 
the selection must depend upon the location and circumstances of the 
producer. In any event oifer nothing but fresh vegetables for sale; 
it will pay better to feed it at once to the hogs than to offer anything 
of poor quality and thus injure your reputation. Before start- 
ing for market put everything in attractive shape; tie roots, etc., 
in neat, well-shaped bunches of uniform size, and" put other produce 
in boxes or baskets, 

PEETILIZim 

As it will be futile to attempt the continuous production of valua- 
ble crops unless due attention is from the start given to maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil, this subject is worthy of theinost serious 
consideration. 

^ Exclusive reliance on commercial fertilizers is exceedingly expen- 
sive, and in many towns the value of stable' manure is becoming so 
well known that it is verv difficult to obtain any large supply. If 
famers would awake to the fact that they can save and manufact- 
ure a vastly greater amount of fertilizing material than they now 
do they would materially advance their own interests. 
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The followiTTg taljle, sliO^Yin.g the average annual qiiantity of ma- 
mire prodiiced hj certain of onr flomestio anniinals, is stiggestive: 



Horsos and iriare^ 
Colts and .t!ili(^s . . 

iviuies 

Bulls ;iTi(l oxtvj, , . 

CVuvR 

Yc)u?.i,i; cattlt*' 



Animals, i I'ounds, 



0.04H ; Ortlves h<^^0 

■ i.iJi Blieep "^'J^ 

.1 480 l,ccL)\h-i : 

: ^i.-.^:^ ; 

tl.r»<W Suukh;^ i ^''^S' 



Thus II woll-stockod ftmru sjiy of 1(K) acrcB. carryinff 4 lioraes, 1 colt, 
1 bull 4 cows, o ytiarliiigs. :> ' calves, 10 sheep, .10 lambs, 20 hogs, 
and 20 pigs woiihl liavo pi'odiiced upoii ii- in one year tlio ouonnous 
amount of 141,oo8 ponnds of solid au<l li(]uid excrement. Let this be 
composted with onc-fiftli its weiglvt of bedding and ahsoi^)ents, and 
it would give in round mnubors 8;^ tons of manure. Kept under 
cover so as to ];reveut leac^lvimr and ])ro]>(M*]y treated to x>^event loss 
of nitrogen bv heating, this manure vrouh) be ^vortli, m^eording to 
analysis of tln^ Olvio Sxporinieiit Station. ^:i,27 per ton, or its total > 
value would ho $:i77d)5. The value of tins pre xhict. however, can 
still be grc^atly incrc^asod by carefully adding to the contents of the 
compost pile or iviau iire i)it the vegetable refuse of tlio Uivm. 

Pea, beam and i>otato vin(^s, turnip, carrot, and beet tops, straw, 
and forest leaves all contain some (h^grc^e of fertilizing eloments, and 
the farmer or gardener who houses his stook in sucii. manner that 
there shall bo "no waste of mnaiuro, wlio cares for it after it is pro- 
duced instead of throwing it out to leach, away beneath the eaves of 
the barn, and who tala^s the ti-onble to c^ondnne witliit the otherwise 
waste products of tlie farm is the one wh.o will best succeed in apply- 
ing the principles of intensive cultivation to his land. 
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OSTRICH FARMING IN AMERICA. 



By T. 0. Duncan, M. D,, Ph. D. 



"A car-load of ostriches passed througli this city yesterday" was 
the first news to many citizens that the ostrich industry was invad- 
ing our country. That was four years ago. The curious learned 
that these importations were all the way from South Africa, and that 
they were not wild ostriches for show, hut tamo ones, and on their 
way to California, where it was hoped to naturalize them and farm 
for feathers. 

The inquisitive learned tliat this cargo of ^iant birds was most 
precious. Like valuable horses they were carefully confined in pad- 
ded cars and attended by experts. ''They are worth their weight in 
gold'* settled the question as to their value. 

The visitor to California is to-day surprised to see large troops of 
native and acclimated ostriches. The ostrich farms are at present 
located in southern California, near Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and their success establishes a new agricultural industry of great 

promise. i.^, ,i 

Most people have read about the ostrich, " what time she lifteth up 
herself on high, she scornetli the horse and his rider," and would 
infer that ostriches are untamable. Ladies know something of the 
value of elegant ostrich plumes. Possibly they have heard that 
there was a threatened extermination of the wild birds for their 
plumes, as befell the buffalo for their skins, but did not know that 
the wise ones of South Africa set about domesticating this most val- 
uable feathered bird. x-j. 1.1 • 

Ostrich farming is now one of the largest and most profitable in- 
dustries of that country. When we know that the exportation of 
feathers alone is annually millioiis of dollars, and that a single bird 
will produce each year 10 per cent, of its value in feathers, to say 
nothing of the increase, is it any wonder that a pair of breedmg 
birds command the fancy price of $1,000 to even as high as $3,000, 
and that ostrich farming is a most lucrative business? 

With these facts before us we can get a little idea of the enterprise 
and daring that inspired the pioneers in ostrich importation to the 
untried shores of America. . 

The introduction of ostriches into America was slow, ihe atten- 
tion of a former Commissioner of Agriculture* was called years ago 
to this industry, and he tried to interest the Government m tlie en- 
terprise, but it seems without effect. Why should not this Govern- 
ment have experimental f arms for ostriches as well as for fishes and 
- — - *(}eneral Le Due. 
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seeds ? Kaffir corn has been introduced, why not the animal or bird 
that has bronght this corn prominently into notice? 

In 1881 and 1883 the American consuls to Algiers, Cape Town, 
Buenos Ayres, and other points collected amass of facts that pre- 
sented the advantages of ostrich f atming in a strong light. 

Possibly these inquiries and recommendations had something to 
do, directly or indirectly, in what soon followed. 

THE FIRST OSTRICH FARM IN AMERICA. 

Tlie history of ostricli farming in America is about as follows, as 
told by the brave men who risked large sums of money in the enter- 
prise. 

As America took one-half of the millions of ostrich feathers, it 
ocGiirred to Dr. Oliarles J. Sketchly, who was, before the Boor wars, 
oneol- the Ini-g-ost ostrich farmers in Africa, that if ostriches could 
be suocessfully exported and naturalized in America the profit would 
be iramonse. The duty on feathers would be avoided, thereby add- 
mg at least 25 per cent, to the income. 

In 1882 he started from Cape Town with a troop of 200 picked 
ostriches on their way to South America, and after a long and 
tedious voyage via Buenos Ayres arrived at New York in December- 
and there shipped these delicate tropical birds overland via Chicago 
and Omaha to tlie coast; a total distance of 23,000 miles. The ©■'•deal 
was a most trying one, but m arrived in California in fair condition 
and were at once taken to Anaheim. A company was soon formed, 
ttie bahl-OTnia Ostrich Company, representing $30,000 capital, with 
Dr. Sketchly as superintendent. 

^ The farm upon which they were placed was of about 600 acres. The 
birds were chiefly confined in small pens forming an L, with twelve 
compartments These inclosures were walled around with planks 
standing about 4 feet high. These planks were 12 inches wide by 3 
inches thick. A.n ordinary fence would not resist them, as thev 
sometimes, esjoeciallv when frightened by dogs, ran against it with 
great force. Ostriches are mortally afraid of dogs, and hence this 
animal is prohibited from the vicinity of the ostrich ranch The 
small inclosures usually contain each one pair of birds : sometimes, 
especially durmg the breeding season, two females are placed with 



one cock. 

Thefi 
cpmpan 



The first year these birds resided in America they presented the 
Tfff'''r?v^^^^^^^i« October of the same yea/with 270 eggs. 
The first chick was hatched July 28, 1883. It was quite amusing to 
see the pioneer Anierican ostrich chick begin its career by feastinf on 
broken sea shells; but it finally in a few days took to chopped clover 
and corn meal. 



THE SECOND OSTRICH FARM, 



Ihe arrival of sodarge a troop of ostriches in New York naturally 
created wide-spread interest. About that time, or while those os- 
triches were on their way to America, another company, the Amer- 
ican Ostrich Company, was set on foot in Maine, with Mr E J 
manager. He went to Africa and spent a year studying 
thehabit^and management of these "birds," as they are called. He 

(Vwl '^''t''' . to?^ f^'*'^ with23iirds and "landed at New 
OrlMns December 1884, after a voyage of fifty-three dfivs The 
birds were confined in the vessel sixV-three days, owing to delayl 
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at the Cape, He was aBsisted during the yoyage by two sMp^Trecked 
sailors. None died on the voyage. This is remarkable; and is the 
only instance^ except when 4 birds were sent by steamer to Aus- 
tralia. They made the trip in twenty-four days, The^usualloss is 
about 25 per cent*" 

While at lfew Orleans resting the birds Mr, Johnson had many 
tempting offers to locate in Flori da, Louisiana, and Texas^ but he 
conGluded to go to California, as perliaps most similar in climate to 
the natimil homes of the birds. He therefore took the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and reached San Diego without accident. 

Tliey were left corraled in the city of San Diego, while he explored the county for 
a siiitahle location for their permanent settlement, and which he finally fotind in 
the valley of the Sati Lnis Eey , about 7 miles from the town of Fall Brook, Here the 
clear, dry air, the good w-ater, and the shelter afforded by the Santa Eosa hills fur- 
nished the proper conditions for the establishment of an ostrich f arna. Here the 
birds have thtivcm, the old ones maintainhig apparently their natural vigor, and the 
American-hatelied being at two years (the ostricli matures at four and live yearB in 
the famaie and male, reBpectively) unusually fine, both in size and (luality of feath- 
ers. Tlie breedlnf? Mrds are kept pau-ed in corrals of an acre in extent ; Ihose of 
one and two vears are left a range of some 30 acres on the mesa, while i>l\o small 
chicks are allowed to run with tlie other dooryai-d fowls, making a most curious 
and unusual combination. A visit to the farm repays the tourist, as one sees then 
the ostrich in its various stages of development > and in sometiiiiig Uko its native 
freedom, 

A Y/riter. describes this second ostrich farm some time after as 
follows: 

Eiglit miies from Fall Brook is a l)it of A f rica dropped down between the hllK At 
least it requires but a small stretch of the hnagination to think of the ostrich ranch 
as a patcli of the dark conthient. A little valley encircled by barren hilk, a herd 
of ostriches feeding, the old adobe where the incul>ators are kept, pomegranate trees, 
and passion vines climlnng over tlie low house, all make up a picture very imlike 
tlie convontioma tvj>e cl: A rneri<^an landscapes. The birds seem to take kindly to 
their adoi>ted homb. There arc about 40 kept at the ranch at present* The old 
birds are plac^^d in pairs ill their sevtmal p^^^^^ and only the young are allowetl to 
wander over the grounds. One pair have a nest liollowed out in the ground, and are 
patiently sitting on a dozen eggs, the male bird taking charge nlnetisen houra out of 
the twenty-four. 

Dn^^FIClTLTIEB OF ACCLIMATIZATION. 

The long joiirucv Bcemed to affect the vitality and fertility of the 
birds of both impoi^tationB. Dr. Sketchly writes: 

The second year of niy es:periment with the first birds imported I reared 58 young 
birds. Some of these '\\all now soon beg^^^^ 

In Africa thei'o would have been 200 to 300 increase in that time. 

Mr. JohnRon says that his birds were selected breederB, and thathe 
was well aminainted with tliem before bnying, having si)ent a year 
on bne of the t)e9t farms at the Gape. 

Yet the reproductive powers of the hirds are greatly impaired by tl^ ^^^^^ 
trip The inGreaso has been exceedingly slow. Our birds have been paired off three 
years and more, and although I have a few very fine two-year-olds, a large j)ropor- 
tion of the Bggs have thus far beeur unfertile, or, when fertile, not strmig, ^our^ot 
the African birds hjive died froni consumption of luuga and stomach, contracted 
on the voyage, Mv exp^^rience is that it has tlius far (1887) been a long, hard puU, 
and tliat I am Just bcvginiiing to boo daylight, 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY. 

To add to the discouraj^omont tiro prices of ostrich plumes fell to 
a sm^ai amonnt. Tlie little bird feathers hecame all the rage with 
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the ladies, so the sale of ostrich. pliimes/tlie chief sourGe of income 
in ostrich farming, was consequently meager ; but the fashion is 
now setting the other way, and choice plumes \Yill be in good demand 
at fancy prices. 

Here were 45 birds that in Africa would have been very prolific. 
In the first two years 600 eggs should hare been obtained, and pro- 
duced at a low ayerage 400 healthy chicks. The effect of acclima- 
tion was very trying to the birds, but these pioneers were not daunted. 
A new obstacle was, however, placed in the way of further impor- 
tation. The South African ostrich farmers, it is reported, became 
alarmed at this large exportation. They now have, it is estimated, 
about $50,000,000 invested in this industry, and if they allowed large 
troops of birds to be freely sent to the very land that took every 
year one-half or more of their feathers, this immense industry would 
be crippled* So we are not surprised to learn that the Gape Town 

fovernment, in November, 1884, imposed a duty of $500 on each 
ird taken out of the country. But that did not discourage Ameri- 
can enterprise. Dr. Sketchly says: 

I was so well pleased with the enterprise that last year (1886) I went to South 
Africa to purchase a lot of picked breeding birds and returned with them in April. 
I landed with 88 birds, which are now doing well. 

OSTBIOHES AK ATTBACTION— MORE FARMS. 

Ostrich raising in California now f onnd a new field and received 
a new impetus. They hecame a great cnriosity to the many visitors 
that fliocked to the coast, and were used to ^^boom '^ rival points. 
They are certainly ^ ' a sight ^^ worth seeing. 

In 3v1y. 1886, parties leased Washington Gardens, Los Angeles, 
and Mr. Oawston started at once to Africa and selected a troop of 44 
birds. He brought them in a sailing vesselj via St. Helena and Bar- 
badoes, t* Galveston. He shipped them thence via Southern Pacific 
Eailroad, reaching his destination with about 40 fine birds. They 
arrived during the laying season^ and a writer*^ (November^ 1887) 
says: 

Perhapa at the present time the most attractiye part of Messrs. Cawston & Fox's 
yai-ds are the 9 Kttle two^months old babies, a sight seen by few Americans and 
well worth going a long way to see. The writer saw them when a day or two old, 
aiid will long remember their quaint ways and looks, tumbling arouM like little 
cbicks, but nearly the size of grown hens, with gray down on their baeks. 

These little ones were hatched by an ostrieh hen, but more eggs were at work in 
an mcubator, 37 of them in a 300-egg machine. 

Mr, Oawston says in a letter to the writer tbat be lost 35 per cent., 
but was favored witli particularly good weather. A friend of his 
who imported a troop lost about 50 per cent. These birds do not 
seem to bear the conhnement of shipboard. There is no direct line 
of steam-ships from this country to South Africa, consequently^ all 
the iraportations have come in sailing vessels via South America, 
and. thence to ITew York, New Orleans, or some Gulf port. The 
high export tax of |500 on each bird will practically prevent any 
f^^tj^i* shipments from Cape Colony, as that will make the cost of 
the birds not far from #1,000 each when they reach this country, es- 
pecially whern we consider the losses that are apt to occur, 

San Diego, not to be outdone by Lo s Angeles as an attraction^ ob- 

*E. C. Olapp, in CfetHfornia CacMer, 
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tained from the Fall Brook farm a show of ostriches for Coronado 
Beach. Of these a friend writes: 

COEONADO Beach, June 4, 1887. 

DeaPv Sir: There are 18 birds here on exhibition; 3 of them are birds that were 
imported from Africa, and the 11 others are young birds that have been raised in 
San Diego County from the old African birds. So you see they are the same kind 
of birds, only they have been raised in California. They are of aU sizes, from that 
of a partridge up to a full-grown ostrich. 

They are superior to the African chicks of the same age, as their food is better 
than in their native country. 

Their plumes are very fine and they enjoy the best of health. The old birds have 
been in California over three years and are thoroughly acclimated and in good breed- 
ing condition. 

They do not begin to lay till they are three yeai-s old. The oldest of our chicks 
are not yet two years old. 

The female lays from 30 to 90 eggs in a year. The first two years it was hard to 
raise the young chicks, but this year we are having good success. I think it wiU 
be in time a paying business. 
Yours, truly, 

There are now six or more places where ostriches may he seen in 
California, and at fonr of them are hreeding camps. 

INCUBATORS AND OSTRICH EGGS. 

One of the great difficulties met in this new enterprise was in oh- 
taining relia we artificial incubators. If the old bird is allowed to 
sit she will stop laying when about 16 eggs are deposited in the hol- 
low nest they scoop out for a resting-place for the eggs. Then these 
birds are very sensitive and take fright and offense very easily, and 
if the eggs are handled even, or the nest but slightly disturbed, she 
will forsake the nest. Sometimes they will leave it when the chicks 
are nearly ready to break through the shell. The risk in getting 
chicks hatched is quite as great, especially with young birds, as it 
has proved with the incubators. Various experiments were made 
and many eggs spoiled before an incubator was found that was at 

all reliable. ^ , , . • ^ . . 

The Petaluma incubator (see cut) has practically a monopoly of 
the ostrich-hatching business in California. Eight different styles 
of machines have been tried at the several ostrich farms, and the 
Petaluma has proved to be the most successful. Three of these ma- 
chines are in use at the farm of the American Ostrich Company, one 
at the farm 6 miles from Los Angeles, and one is now being built 
for the Washington Gardens Ostrich Farm, Los Angeles. The fol- 
lowing letter speaks for itself: 

Mount Fairview, San Deego County, AxrrU 14, 1887. 
Petaluma Incubator Company: 

De \R Sms: Your favor of the 8th to hand, and in reply will say that so far we 
have hatched 80 per cent, of all fertile eggs; tlie balance would not have^hatched 
under any circumstances, the condition of the birds not being favorable for thor- 
ouchlv frood eggs. We have lost a good many from malaria, but this is m no way 
attributed to the machines. I believe every good egg placed^ m the Pet^uma will 
hatch out a good, strong chick. We now have at the beginning of this season 
48 as fine young ostriches as ever were hatched. X can not suggest any improve- 
ment for hatching ostrich eggs, nor do X beUeve that the Petaluma can be improved 
materially. The first machine X had of you two years ago is as good as the day X 
received it, and it has been at work constantly upon fowls' eggs, of which Mr. 
Campbell, our foreman, hatched out 100 per cent, when there were no ostrich 
oo'gs tor it. The othei- two machines are also m good trim. 

Yours, truly, Johnson, 

Manager Anieriean Ostrich Company. 
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Mr, Jolirison writes (June 30) : 

We have just hatched 15 chicks from a clutch of 17 eggs, 88^ per ceiit. This i« 
very good, and has seldom been surpassed in Africa. 

Witii this fair beginning we learn that the result was nut so sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Johnson writes us (February 1888): 

We raised only 20 birds last year ; a small jn'oportion of eggs laid and cliicks 
hatched. 

The young ostrich is very liable to colds^ and many succumb be- 
fore they are a month old. Possibly the cool nights of California 
have something to do with this large mortality. 

As an example of what has been done by artificial hatching^ Mr, 
Douglas* cites the following: 

One set of 8 birds, a cock and 3 hens, during tho period from Jime 30, 1873, to 
June 80, 1873, laid 188 eggs, from which was hatched by incubators 133 clucks. 
Of these 18 died, leaving 115 young birds. Of these he sold 74 at 8 months for £16 
each ($77.44), and counting the remaining 41 birds worth only £12, there is a re- 
turn of £1,676 or $8,111.84. The next year the same set laid 113 eggs, producing 
77 chicks, and the first six months of the third year they laid 97 eggs, producing 81 
chicks, being over 80 per cent. After this the cock was killed by a rascal for his 
feathers. 

One of the illustrations is from a photograph of the first ostriches 
which were hatched here after I came, and which are now more than 
a year old ; the other is of chicks two weeks old, two ostrich eggs 
with a hen's egg beside them, and my dog Moss, 

The incubator used was the Douglas, but an extensive ostrich 
dealer says that Christy's is considered by most of the ostrich raisers 
in South Africa as the best of the incubators, (See cut.) 

On the raising of ostriches in California a friend gives his obser- 
vations as follows; 

We use the Petaluma Incubator, It is the best one made. Tlxe chicks are from 
three to six days old before they eat anything. The first thing they eat is sand and 
fine bone, the last named we break up for them. After that we feed beet and cab- 
bage leaves cut very fine. 

If they have a chance to run where gi'ass is growing they can get their own liv- 
ing. If the chicks aro healthy they wiU eat about ail the time. We put them out 
in the morning as soon as it is warm enough; at night we put them in an old in- 
cubator we keep for that purpose only. 

They do not beai' the cold well until they are about six weeks old; after that they 
ai-e quite hardy. 

We have a book on ostrich farming (Douglas), but you can not learn much from 
it. It takes experience and constant study to make a success of the business. 

Th^ Los Angeles farm is the largest, but the San Diego one Iras raised more 
chicks, and better ones also. 

I do not know whether the ostrich would thrive in Texas or the South. They 
are natives of a very warm and dry climate. The young chick can not stand rain 
or heavy wind. 

The ostrich lays an egg every third day. The eggs are large, 
being 5 to 6 inches through the long diameter, and weigh from 3 to 5 
pounds each. The shell is usually very thick, sometimes one^six- 
teenth of an inch. The contents resemble that of a hen's egg, and, 
as Dr. Barnes's letter informs us, amount to 40 fluid ounces. The 
period of incubation is variously given at from thirty-eight to forty- 
two days, and doubtless depends upon the vitality and development 
of the chick. The average in California is thirty-nine days. The 
young chick can be heard in its shell days before it appears. It is 
some^^mes necessary to assist the chick in breaking the shell. In 

^' Ostrich Farming in South AiWca,~pT^17~ 
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Ostrich Chicks Two Weeks Old. The Keeper's Dog. Two Ostrich Eggs 
Compared with a Hen's Egg. 

From a photograph. 




From a photograph. 
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tlio wilds oJ: Africa the crows liavo learned to crush the ostrich eggs 
by lotting ytones fall on them from a height. In Africa the empty 
siiells are used to carry water; a net-work of grass is made so tli^it 
several may be earned at once. In California' there is a ready sale 
lor tlio om.pty shell, in some instances as high as $5 being paid for 
them as a curiosity. 

A GLIMPSE OF OSTRICH FABMINCJ^ IN AFIiICA, 

It may be interesting in this connection to see ostrich farnrbig in 
Soutli Africa through the eyes of Mr. Loyland,* F. B. G. who 
writes: 

Friday, Ocioher 3.3, 1880. 

. Acooujpanieil by a friend, I drove this al'ternoon to Craxldock Place, a ];u7.c<i ostrich 
and sheep farju l)elonging' to Mr. Bennett, about 5 miles out of Port Klizubeth, 
Ho farms 5,000 «ci-os. Of this area 2,000 aitroB are in the bunh, and are Uml out in 
'' breeding rainps^'' or dividons of froin 5 to 10 acres each. In eacii cartip ti ]nuv of 
birds — a uuiio and female— is placed. They are daily fed with some grain, r.alt, and 
crushed bonces, in addition to what the canxp ground provides for them. Is'ir, J^ennett 
showed us the Douglas patent lamp incubator, then' that of Messrs, Christy & Co. 
(See cut.) The hot watcjr in this is supplied from an adjacent boiler every few hours, 
the incubator not having a ]amp, as in Douglas's. It was vory Interestiug to see 
the various drawers jpulled out as fi'om a chest, disclosing rows of ostrich eggs» 
Sonxe of them were just about to break and the young birds to make their appe'ai-- 
ance, Mr, Bemiett said he preferred to sell these birds wlien throe days old for 
£5 ($25) apiece, rather than keep tlieiu for three months, whe>n ] lo could obtain £10 
ea,cli. The stories told of money made'' through the instrumentality of these 
birds are sonietliing f ahulous. i^'or instance, a pair of good breeding birds is wortli 
from £150 (.^750) to £200 ($1,000). The number of eggs produced varies c<msid- 
erably, but each feniale bird may reasonably be expected to lay from 40 to 50 
eggs in the yeni'. Th(vre are some' birds, I am ])ositively told, bring to tlieir fortu- 
nate possessors at least £400 to £500 per annum, tlivough the number of eggs they 
produce iuid by the sale of tlieir fea-thers. Of course, birds of tliis breed would be 
vastly m(.>re expensive to Iniy. The feathers are annually worth from £10 (i|50) to 
£15 ($75) pert" bird. As a result of various conversations witli tlioso interested in 
ostrich farming I annex the following notes: 

Tlie farming 'of ostriclies seems hkely to make more radical changes in the pas- 
toral and coinm.t;rcial features of the country tlian any otlier discovery or innova- 
tion that has been made since the capo was first discovered, with the exception of 
the opening up of tlie diamond fields in 1867. An ostrich farmer usually lays out his 
camp to acicnjiunoiiiite a certain number of pairs of breeding birds, giving to each 
pair an ijiclosiu'e varying from 1 to 10 acres, accordin^j to the veldt on the farm 
and the length ol his purso. As a fact of general exnerienee it may be stated that 
tholargc^r tlae camps are the better will be the success, both with breeding and young 
birds, although, many insta.ncea can be given of successful ostrich rearing on small 
garden plots or yards. The featliers from breeding birds are generally more or less 
spoiled daring the time of setting, but £10 i)er pair may 1>g calcuiatod as the usual 
return. Breedhig birds will always require artificial feeding to scmie extetit, more 
grain, etc, , being required during tinies of drou|2;ht than when reasonable rains cause 
a luxuritvnt growth of the plants and busiies in the camps. It may, liowe^^er, be 
safely estimated that £15 per pair will cover the cost of feeding if the farm does not 
produce its own grain, etc., in wiiich case, of course, the amount will be proporti<m- 
ately smaller. Oni^ plucking of feathers per annum is all that can he e^^peci ed, and 
the Value of the })roduc(^ "Nvill entiuJy depend upon its (luality and the t^tat e of the 
maritet. 

As regartls tlic^ cost of the camps, if those devoted to breeding purposes are SOO 
yards sqiiai'e, arul the young birds' camp is 5 miles around, there will be al)out 
8i- miles of fencing to construct, whicli, if p3*opei'l;yMnade with poles, wire, and hush, 
will cost £40 to £(R) per mile. In addition to tliis a good incubator is an absolute 
neces>.aty, which, with means for watering the birds, plucking-house, etc, uiay be 
]nit down ai; £100, 

A iter a rapid lun for sonae (listance along a main roa.d we branched off to a farm « 
in t]i.c o(^cu]>ation of JMr. Wynand Louw. This gentleniaii had several pairs of 

*A Holiday in South Mxic^, 
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ostriches, which he took us to see. They were inclosed in paddocks about 80 yards 
square, and ,in each inelosure were a male and female bird, These birds have a 
wonderful digestion. They are supposed to feed upon mealies and what they can 
pick up from the grass and earth in the inclosures. In one or two of the inclosures 
we saw on the surface of the ground nests of eggs, which the birds were hatching. 
Apparently * ' it was nice to be the father," for the male bird was doing thesetting, as 
Mr. Louw informed us, for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, the hen bird doing 
duty during the remaining eight hours. 

ESTIMATED EXPENSES, PROFITS, AND INOBEASE—OAPITAL INVESTMENT FOB AN 

OSTBIOH FARM. 

10 pairs of breeding birds, at £150 per pair £1 500 

100 young birds, twelve to eighteen months old, at£20apiece , . V/. V/.V 'SOO 

10 breeding camps, 200 yards square, 1 young birds' camp 5 miles round, 

equal to 8^ miles, at £50 , 435 

Incubator, plucking-house, etc , 100 

, 2,335 

ANNUAL REVENUE. 

10 pairs breeding birds— 200 chicks at £5 each £1 000 

Feathers from same, 10 pairs at £10 ' 100 

100 young birds, feathers at £6 each ! . ' * * 600 

Increased value of 100 young birds at £7 IO5 W " \ 750 



Total, 



2,450 



ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 



g^^i^f; £150 

Rent of farm , , ^ ^ 250 

Superintendence. , 150 

Contingencies 200 



Total. 



750 



Deduct this annual expenditure of £750 from the estimated annual revenue 
and it leaves a net return of £1,700, or 42i per cent, on the capital investment, ' 

Another large source of revenue may also be mentioned, namely, the rearing of 
chickens instead of selling them as Jiatehed for £5 each; but as a proportionately 
great risk is run, the estimate given above is the most rehabie. The risk of loss 
however, durmg the first few weeks of their existence is very great, and much ex- 
perience and care are required for success in this branch of the industry, as well as 
an ample supply of green food of particular kinds, which can not always be ^rown 
on Eiccount of want of water or unsuitable soil. 

What return do birds give on the capital invested ? This would be the first ques- 
tion asked by any one thinking of going in for farming. It is a question very few 
even of those that have been at it some years, could answer, and of which the pub- 
lic have the most wild ideas, or else the promoter of the joint-stock companies that 
have been lately started in all directions would never have the barefacedness to ad- 
vertise prospectuses promising the public from 40 to 100 per cent, per annum on 
their investment, including in this even the capital sunk in land, building dams 
etc. ,^ which give no direct return, and which in England would represent the land- 
lord s investment, and which is subject to scarcely any risk, the fencing, building 
wagons, eta , being the only part subject to natural decay. A return on the whole 
ot this part of the capital of 15 per cent, per annum would be a srood return.— 
Douglas. 



^ The ostncli industry be^an in Cape Colony in 1865 witli 85 birds, 
X ^ rolled around the number bad increased to 

^3,347 ostriches. Then the industry began to attract general atten- 
n J^^f^^^^ for birds for farming purposes was so great, es- 
pecially tor the next few years, that fabulous prices were realized by 
those who had birds to sell. 
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The increase in Africa is estimated at about 30 chicks eacli year to 
a pair of breeders. So we can see that the increase is at a rapid rate, 
although the proportion of pairs of breeders to young birds is very 
smalh Allowing them to double every five years there are now, it 
is estimated, upwards of 100,000 ostriches in South Africa. 

Having taken this hurried glance at this new and proiSLtable indus- 
try, a careful study of the ostrich will be next in order, 

THE OSTRICH FAMILY. 

The ostrich is a noble bird of giant form. It stands about 8 feet 
high when full-grown, and in the wild state defies the horse and rider. 
Its rich plumage has been adopted as a part of court dress. 

The ostrich family is represented by four species, viz, the Ostrich proper (StrU" 
thio camelus% the Rhea, the Emti, and Cassowary. Somo naturalists give a fifth, 
viz, the Apteryx, inhabiting New Zealand; but this we consider a mistake, as, al- 
though it possesses many of the characteristics of the ostrich, it differs from them 
so much in other respects as to exchide it from the family. The family differs from 
other birds in having only rudimentary wings, unadapted to flight; in having the 
barbs of the feathers of equal length on each side of the quill, and of such a nature 
as to deprive it of the means of flight, and in having the breast rounded like a bar- 
rel, instead of being like a kocl, as in birds of flight. The ostrich proper is distin- 
guished from the other members of the family by being the only one with two toes; 
by being twice the size of the others; by its eggs averaging upwards of 8 pounds in 
weight, whilst the others barely average li pounds; by the head and neck being 
bare of feathers; by the beauty of its plumage, the only other member of the family 
producing feathers of any marketable value being the rhea. 

It is indigenous to the whole continent of Africa and is also found in Arabia, but in 
the latter it is now nearly extinct. The rhea , or South American ostrich, has three 
toes and no tail, and produces feathers somewhat similar to the chicken feathers of 
the ostrich proper. They are known in the trade as ** vantour " or vulture feathers, 
being worth from 4s. to 30s. a pound. A curious case of swindling came to light last 
year in Port Elizabeth, whore a man largely engaged in the feather trade imported 
large quantities of these feathers and, mixing them up wath the inferior kinds of 
white and gray ostrich f eatliers, sold them again 2is ostrich feathers at an enormous 
profit, completely deceiving the colonial buyers, the matter not being discovered 
till the feathers got into the hands of the London manufacturers. 

The rhea ijihabits, in vast numbers, that part of South America which lies south 
of the equator and east of tlie Andes Mountains, extending down to the Straits of 
Ma,gellan, thus reaching to 18 degrees nearer the pole than the ostrich. It is being 
rapidly destroyed for the sake of its feathers, which are being exported in enormous 
quantities, principally to North America and France, The egg of the rhea, like the 
ostrich, is cream-colored when fresh laid, gradually turning quite white. 

The emu inhabits the whole of Australia, and Australia only. It has three toes, 
is of a brown color, the feathers l)eing of a crisp, hairy nature, and of no commer- 
cial value. Its eggs are very liandsome, being of a deep-blue color ^ and much in- 
dented. It has all the habits of the ostrich. The plumage of the two sexes is of the 
same color. It Is fast being destroyed as the country gets filled up with sheep. 

The cassowary is found sparsely in Northern Australia, some parts of the Malay 
Archipelago, and in the South Pacific. It is distinguished fx^om the other raeuibers 
of the ostrich family by a lai^go horny excrescence on its head, and most of the 
species, of which there are several, have one or two wattles suspended from the 
neck. It stands, like the emu, about 5 feet high, is of a very dark-brown color, 
has hairy feathers of no value, is quite wingUss, and lays a light greenish egg. 

The whole tribe are known for their excessive shyness and timidity, without 
which, in the struggle for existence in the worlfl, they would ere this have ceased 
to exist, from being deprived of the powers of flight. We have taken this glance 
at the other members of the family, as it is essential that the ostrich farmer should 
know thus much of them. 

PECULIAR ANATOMY OF THE STEUTHIO CAMELUS, 

We will now glance at tlio anatomy of the ostrich. 

The leg, — Most people call the joints by their wrong names. The ostrich walks 
on its toes; what is commonly called the ankle joint is the second toe joint of man. 
AG 88 U 
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The so-caJled toee joint coirespoM^ ankle joint, and th^^so-^led thigh, 

where we brand, wi^i the calf ; the proper thif h being the short thick bone above 
this. This is thensnal formation of all swift-footed animals, the part from what 
ixiost farmers oail the knee dowr^ being the f oot, the heel being exceedingly 
long. It is very advisable that farmers should remember this, so that in describing 
to each other malfOTmations or injuries there should be no confusion; so we have, 
first, the first toe joint; second, thesecond toe joint; third, the ankle joint; fourth, 
the knee joint, above the place we brand; fifth, the thigh joint. The leg is easily 
broken, either with a blow or when they are dancing, when there is nothmg for it 
but to kill them. They are also subject to spraining the ankle jouit and instep, for 
which the b^ remedy is cold-water bathing and arnica lotion. We have had them 
put the anMe joint completely out; if seen to at once this can be easily pulled in, 
and a few hours' cold bathing and leaving them in a dark stable, so that they do 
not use the leg, will put them all right in a couple of days. They will sometimes 
get tumors on the leg; these are easily opened and removed, then the place should 
be well cauterized. Young birds will sometimes get a staggering gait, knocking 
the legs together as they walk; this is the after-effect of the birds having eaten 
some poison, and although they may live for a long time they will gradually get 
worse and die. ^ t 

I%e mng, -wMch constitutes nearly the whole value of the bird, is ezceeaingly 
small, and the feathers are unadapted for flight, but in other respects it is perfect. 
They are rather subject, especially as young birds, to put out the first or sma joint, 
which is known by the wmg hanging down. It is easily pulled into place, and 
should be at once tied to the other wing over the back and left, when it will soon 
get right again. 

The head is exceedingly small, and consequently the brain is small also. This 
has been calculated to be m the proportion of 1 to 1,200," as compared with its whole 
body, whilst the eagle's is as 1 to 160, and the parroquet's as 1 to 45; and yet the bird 
is anything but stupid, as every man must own who has seen it breaking open the 
shell to let out a chick that is fast inside, or has seen it managing its chicks. 

The eye is the only organ of the head usually subject to disease. In all cases 
there is nothing Uke pouring in a lotion of sulphate of zinc, and repeating it con- 
stantly, as much as will lie on a shilling to a quart bottle of water is the strength 
required. Ants have been known to attack little chickens and nearly blind a whole 
brood, which were all saved with this treatment. 

27ien6Cfc is remarkable for its great length and for its formation, allowing the bird 
to turn its head completely around. They are very apt to get bones stuck fast in 
swallowing ; if they can not be forced up again an incision should be made, the bone 
removed, and the place sewed up, when it will quickly heal. 

The heart lies immediately under the junction of the neck with the body. They 
are very subject to dropsy of this organ, or what is comm.only known as water on 
the heart, which will be treated of wlien considering worms. 

The lungs lie along the backbone, extending down the ribs, but not adhering to 
them, They should be of a beautiful vermiUon color. When diseast)d or congested 
it will be known by their black appearance, and by the clotted blood found inside. 

The liver comes immediately behind the heart, There is no gall bladder." In 
health it is of a deep plum color, with a beautiful flush on it, and is remarkable for 
its inviting look. These constitute the organs protected by the ribs, and are sepa- 
rated from the remaining organs by the diaphragm across the body. 

The gizzard, — Continuing our course from head to tail, we next have the gizzard, 
or the mill where the food is ground up. This should always be hard and full of 
stones. It is subject in disease to get fltabby, and consequently to allow the stones 
to pass into the intestines and out in the dung, as they should never do if the bird 
is in health. 

Tlie Btomaoh is the organ into which the food passes at once when swallowed. It 
corresponds with the crop of other birds. It is here that the juices are given out to 
the food from small cells dotted over a portion of the stomach, and it is the seat of 
one of the most formidable diseases that have yet appeared (see Worms). From the 
stomach the food passes up into the^isszard, and from thence into the intestines. The 
stomach and the gizzard are united together, and held by a diaphragm to the left 
side of the bird, to the left side of the backbone, and to the diaphragm, which divides 
the body in two. Thus the right side of the body, when the stomach is empty, has 
in it onljj^ the first small entrail ; when the stomach is full it extends nearljr from 
side to side. These are points to be borne in mind when ponsidering caponismg. 

The intestines, — These are roughly divided into the small and largo intestines, or 
otherwise the upper and lower. The small intestines extend from the gizzard to 
the *'coeca" (otherwise known as the two blind stomachs from their having no out- 
let). Xn the S23Q;aU intestii^os the food is converted into what is called cbylet It is 
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hero we find the tape-worm, From the caeca" the large intestines begin. Krst, 
we have the maniply, or what corresponds in cattle and sheep to the booJj: paunch. 
From the maniply we pass on down the large intestines to the rectum. It is in the 
latter that we get constipation, or stop sickness, which is so fatal to the Ostrich. 

The testicles of tlie male or the ovarium of the female lie opposite the stomach, 
and under the hump in the backbone, to which they are suspended. 

The Mdmys are exceedingly large, extending along the backbone from the t^- * 
tides to the madder. 

Tlie bladder lies just below the rectum, and is nothing more than an enlargement- 
of the extreme end of the intestines. (The ostrich is the only bird that urinates.) 
The penis is curled up in the bladder. 

Tlie hones ot tlie ostrich, as in other birds, are hollow. The age to which an ostrich 
can live is unknown. It has been usually supposed to be very great) possibly a hun- 
dred years, as some people assert, though we believe this to oe guess-v^rork. The 
usual calculation for animals, that of six times the period it takes to axxive at ma- 
turity, would give it twenty-four years, but we are inclined to thinkthat it reaches 
a greater age than this. — Douglas, 

The age to wMch. Qstriclies will attain is a matter of considerable 
conjecture. One writer estimates that some of the ostriclies may 
reach the adyamed age of one hundred years, but that is something 
like the estimates of profits, very unreliable. Dr. Sketchiy is re- 
ported as giving an instance where a pair of ostriches had produced 
eggs from which as high as 50 chicks had been hatched each year 
for years. They were then about twenty years old. The usual 
growth of feathers, where these birds are plucked annually, as well 
as the large number of eggs produced where the bird does not set^ 
naust affect the vitality of the old birds as well as that of their future 
progeny. Possibly a cross with the American rhea might improve 
the vitality and fertility of the ostrich, but the effect on the plumage 
might be serious. Hero is a field worthy of the attention of the 
ostrich farmer. Inbreeding must of necessity tend to make them 
liable to disease. 

DISEASES AND DEFECTS. 

That ostriches * like other animals, should have their diseases, is only what might 
be expected; the treatment of these, however, is but imperfectly understood. In 
the majority of cases which have terminated fatally death appears to have resulted 
from disease ef the lungs, the cause of which has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
(Cold, damp, ill- ventilated pens perhaps J Parasites, both external and internal, 
exist ; of the former class two species, both suctorial, have been detected ; but 
although they produce the usual discomfort and irritation they do not, so far as has 
been observedv cause any direct injury to the featliers. Apparantly no application 
of insect powder'* avails, but a little bran mixed with the food has been found 
beneficial, as promoting a healthy condition of skin. Of the internal parasites an 
intestinal worm, known as the wire- worm," from its form and hardness, is the 
most troublesome, and the only one, it would seem, that proves fatal. The anti- 
dote is castor oil, A singular defect in the feathers, well known to tJfose wlio have 
kept hawks, and called by them hunger traces," is observable also in the ostrich, 
but only in tamo birds. It appears as a line of imperfection across the web of each 
feather, chiefly in those of the wings ; while on the shaft the mai% may be not 
only seen but felt as a slightly projecting ridge. The injury from this cause is 
sometimes such as to occasion the feathers to break off at the hunger traces," 
and it is not improbable that the mark seen on the web is in fact owing to the 
breaking off of all the fine fibers of the web in the line of the trace. 

Ostrich feathers thus marlced aresaid to be * * bitten," a terna which, like the French 
equivalent, ** coup de bee," conveys the erroneous idea that the injury is caused by 
the bird's own beak or by tliat of its companions. Now, it is well known to falconers 
that in hawks this defect arises from the want of proper and sufficient food (hence 
the term hunger trace ") at some period during the growth of its feathers; and 
there can be Mttle doubt that this is so in the case of the ostrich. It occurs most 
frequently in time of drought, when the birds are unable to procure their natural 
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diet and have to be fed on maize or such other dry food as is most easily obtaina- 
ble. 'Bbis produces an unhealthy condition of skin, and experience has shown that 
the remedy lies in the cultiTation of Prickly Comfrey, which not only withstands 
drought weU, but furnishes the birds with excellent food, well suited to their re- 
quirements. 

These birds with *^ barred" and coarse feathers, with distorted quills, are palmed 
oflE on the unitiated. An ostrich dealer in Africa informs the writer that such birds 
are discarded by experts, but he fears that some of them may find their way to 
America ; in fact have been purchased for the export trade. 

It is simply a matter of impossibility for an inexperienced man to select either 
birds or feathers, and any one in llie ostrich-feather] trade will corroborate this 
statement. 

Further, one should be very careful not to introduce that fatal disease, tape- worm , 
into an ostrich camp. If one bird contracts the disease the others are soon in the 
same condition ; this they acquire by swaUowing the excrement of the infected bird. 
The mortality is very rapid when it onee sets in. 

WHAT OSTRICHES EAT. 

Ostriches are hot expensive to keep [says Mosenthal], for during the greater por- 
tion of the year they can find enough to Uve upon in their inclosures, and at 
other times only require a little Indian corn or beans, and some additional green 
food in the shape of lucerne, all which can be grown on the farm. 

In Algeria Captain Crdpu found that the birds throve well on barley, fresh grass, 
caWbage, and the leaves of the cactus or Barbary leaves chopped fine. He recom- 
mends about 8 pounds avoirdupois of barley a day for each bird, and green food 
according to circumstances. In winter and during the breeding season a more 
.plentif ul supply than usual should be given; Mr. ECinnear states that for their usual 
food nothing equals lucerne or trefoil, but they also like cabbage leaves, fruit, and 
grain. Maize, or Indian corn, better known as mealies," they are very fond of. 
As is the case with cattle, the nature of the soil and the climate must be carefully 
studied if ostrich farming is to be carried on successfully. The birds will^ of course, 
live and to a certain extent thrive on grass or sour veldt, but they do much better 
on the karoo." Here they find and take into their system the natural alkalies 
which are so beneficial to their health, as well as the fruit and berries of various 
wild shrubs and plants, which, with grass and leaves, form their chief food when 
in a wild state. Under these conditions the birds grow well and become strong, and 
the feathers get finer, heavier, and more valuable. 

In California the food is chiefly, grass, grain, vegetables, weeds, and plenty of 
broken bones and gravel. 

A0ES, DISTINauISHING FEATURES, AND MANAGEMEOT, 

Ostriches [says Douglas] are generally designated as chicks up to seven or eight 
months old, or as long as they have still got their first crop of feathei^ on. From 
then till they are a year old they are called feather or plucking birds. 

The next two years they are properly designated as four and five year old birds; 
but m advertisements of sales and prospectuses of companies they are often called 
breeding birds, but this is only a trick to swell the appearance of the thing. 

We have heard of cases of men buying birds as breeding biSfds thinloiiK thev 
were laymg bird^ that had already bred, and finding afterwards that they were only 
four or five yi^ar old birds tliat had n^ot yet bred, and were consequently only worth 
about half what they gave. Birds that have been pau-ed off m separate camps, but 
have not yet bred, otc often called camped-off birds." As they may be camped 
off at any age the term conveys very little information, though four years old is the 
usual age for camping them off. After they have bred they become guarantied 
breeders," and have changed their designation for the last time. 

The distmguishing marks of the different ages are somewhat as follows, though 
it must be borne in mind that a very forward bird of one age will have many of 
the marks of the age above him, while a backward bird wiU have manv of the 
marks of the age below: 

Sta? and a half months oZd.— The quiU feathers will be ready to cut; some of the 
body f|athers will have begun to change ; some of the cocks should besrin to show 
black feathers; all cocks should show white on legs and bill. 

mrn^e months oZc«.^The second growth of quill feathers should be showing; some 
of the cc^ks sho to show btook f eathersj aU cocks should show ^ite in 

l^andbiiU 
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?rw;o j/6ar5 oZd!.— All the chicken feathers should have gone from the backhand 
the cocks should show quite black or nearly so. Most of the little white belly 
feathers should have been replaced by blacks or drabs, according to sex. 

Three years old. — ^^There should not be a single chicken feather to be found on the 
V)ody; the last place from which they disappear is where the neck joins the body. 
Every vestige of the white belly feathers has gone. The bird s plumage has 
reached pertection; some of the cocks will be red in front of the leg and on the 
bill. 

Four years oid— The birds have reached maturity. The breeding organs are fully 
developed; the cocks in season will have the back sinews of the leg pink, the front 
of the leg and the bill scarlet^ and much of the fineness of the feet, the leg, and 
the lines of the body will have gone. 

Five years old and upimrds.—Th& only distinguishing marks we know are a 
generally coarser look of the limbs and body, and an increasing coarseness of the 
scaling in front of the legs and feet. Up to twelve months old the birds should be 
treated as chicks, being liorded and fed with 1 x:)0und each o# either wheat, barley, 
or Kaffir corn, sbedded in wet weather, and green food cut up for them when the 
grass is diy. After this age they can be put in a large camp, of not less than. 10 
acres to a bird, of ordinary South African veldt, and left to shift for themselves; 
but an opportunity should be selected for doing this when the veldt is in px'ime 
order, and even then they will be very apt to take to hanging up and down the fence 
nearest the homestead; and will require to be partially herded for a time in the 
camp. For the next two yccirs they will require watching, and, if the veldt should 
get dry, to be fed; each year as they get older they will get more robust, and better 
able to stand hardship and scarcity of food. Up to tliree years old they will often 
suffer terribly from internal parasites, and occasionally, especially if food is scarce, 
require to be physicked (see Diseases, etc.)* If the fences are good, once a fortnight 
is quite often enough to muster them. 

Every farmer sliould keep a stock book, and carefully note the count in each 
camj). Trusting to memory is uncertain; a bird is taken out for some reason, or 
some are sold, or one dies, and these are very apt to be forgotten, and much trouble 
and uncertainty as to what tlie count should be is thus caused. 

The days of cutting the f eatliers or pulhng the stumps of every bird on the farm 
should be carefully noted in a book, If this is not clone the feathers will be very 
ai^t to be left a few days too long, and be considerably damaged; or else, perhaps, 
in a very busy seascm much time will be lofit hy getting the birds up to pluck, and 
then finding that the feathers arc not yet ready. 

Every bird should be branded with the owner's initials in large letters of about 
4 inches. The branding iron sliould not be more than an eighth of an inch 
broad on the burning edfi:e. If many birds arc to bo branded there should be three 
irons, to insure their being red-liot The birds should be put in the plucking box, 
and a few mealies thrown to them to attract tlieir attention from the operator, 
when no holding will be required. The irons being red-hot, they only require to 
be iipplied and removed ahnost instantaneously, and then a dab of oil should be 
put on the place. 

The mistake that is generally made i3 in keeping the iron on too long, thus de* 
stroying the skm and making a sore. 

ROYAL PLUMES, PLUCKING, AND PEOFITS. 

The ricli plumes of the ostricli have always been admired. For 

grace and beauty no plumage or ornament can compare with them. 
Each bird has j35 white plumes in each wing with a row of pro- 
tectors, floss feathers underneath. Above these are a row of blacks 
and still another row of shorter feathers which are black in the adult 
male and drab in the hen. The male and female birds can not be 
distinguished by an ordinary observer until over two years of age. 
A single crop of feathers is worth $250 on the ground. 

The method of plucking the birds Mr. Johnson described as fol- 
lows: 

In Africa It is customary for two or three white men to go into the corral with 
a half dozen blacks and run down the birds which are ready to be plucked, which 
was not only a waste of time, but extremely dangerous as well, as they are terrible 
Idckers, and the breeders especially are quite ferocious. Here tiie most sensible 
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plan is, when it is necessary to pluck a breeder, to entice it into a little pen to eat 
some grain, so that a stocking may be slipped over its head. This takes away its cour- 
age, when it can be plucked with safety. The feather birds are caught in the pad- 
dock while eating, and plucked in the same maimer. 

The birds were at first plucked every six months, but once in eight 
months is now the rule. The feathers are first cut off, and in about 
two months the stump quills are puUed out. 

Dr. Sketchly wrote: 

I am now(June,188'3') producing about $800 worth of feathers each per year. 
We find a ready sale for the feathers at $4, $o, and $6 each, for which wa could 
not get more than $1 in ikirica. They are equal to feathers sold in the stores at $10 
aad $15 each. 

Mr. Johnson says: 

^ Plumes have been very cheap for two years, but we expect them to be up again 
by the time wo have enough to make it an object. We have a fine lot in New York 
m process of dressing. Prices are very variable, from 21s. to £15 per pound. 

On dressed plumes there is a duty imposed of 50 per cent, of the 
value, The value of the exportation of feathers from Africa was, at 
last accounts, the enormous sum of £1,000,000 per annum: of this 
ai^o^iit it is estimated that America absorbs $3,000,000 at least. 

The New York importers have long enjoved a monopoly in this 
t>Tismess, and many large fortunes have been made by them. 
Q fi? ^9^^^ Africa or Barbary feathers are superior to those of 
bouth Africa, and command a higher price in the market. If the 
American feathers should prove superior it will create a furor in the 
leather market. From North Africa there is a large exportation of 
feathersannually, amounting to about £500,000. 

feathers are shipped chiefly from Tripoli through 
MarseUles to Paris or London. The feathers before shipment are 

roped tor the market; that is, they are sorted into grades, prime 
Whites, first whites, second whites, tipped whites, best fancy colored, 
and second fancy colored The choicest are picked out and sold pri- 
vately. A California lady said that the finest plumes she ever saw 
were worn bjr ladies interested in the ostrich farms. The South Af- 
rican plume is characterized by its breadth of barb, and each indi- 
S«„ \f .^oss, but the barbs not being set so close as 

T???^^.'^^^^^^ ^i^^S' Pi^^e a thinner appear- 
thaL SL^£*f ^ straighter and less graceful 

« barbary plame, but it has a compensatory advantage in bleach- 
ing to a far purer white. (Bigger.) 

r.^^lF^!'^ 1^°^"^* natural Ijeauty in a feather, in addition to its 
'^^^fSv.i F^'^'^^t^f-^. IS the graceful curve taken towards the tip. 
i.o_ compete with the Barbary feather trade the North African birds 
imported to South Africa. When these Wm^accli- 

S the worldT ^ "^^^ ^"""^^^^ 

faJLn5i5''A?^^'^ reader to know that this venture in ostrich 

aBS.^^!^^?'^^*®®*^^!^^^ competent to judge is that the 

Sr&l VritelT^ ^"^^ ^^'^ progenitors. 

Sais^S^^^^ rapidl/when^o^CaU^ 
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Dr. SketcMy writes: 

We have now (June 3, 1887) a number of young birds of all ages, from two days 
to seven months, hatched here. The seven months birds are much larger and finer 
than any birds I have seen m Africa of the same agb. 

This climate is very similar to that of South Africa, and the constant supply of 
groen food afforded all the year will make this vicinity one of the most important 
in California in the near future. 

This industry is yet in its infancy, but it will soon become a most important one. 
In Africa ostrich farming is only twenty years old, and it is the third in importance at 
the present time in that country. 

The diamond mines and sheep farming have outranked it, but it is estimated that 
the ostrich industry will soon take first place. 

The general utility of the ostrich makes it a bird of great promise. 
The turkey is a Thanksgiving bird, but the ostrich might properly 
be a New Year or an Easter one. 

OSTRICH EGGS AND MEAT AS CHOICE FOOD. 

Ostriches can be utilized as food, and may come to rank high as 
an article of diet when so numerous as to be profitable in that di- 
rection. The egg has been regarded as a rare delicacy in Africa, 

The following report from my scientific friend will be read with 
interest : 

San Diego, May 19, 1887. 
Dear Doctok Duncan: Regarding the value of the ostrich egg as^ food I have 
no information except that derived from my own observation, which has been 
limited. 

I was invited by Mr, Johnson to a hmch, at which anomeletmadeof oneegg was 
served for eight of us, and it was sufficient for all. 

I could see' no difference lietwoen it and that prepared with hen's eggs. 

I was then presented by Mr. Johnson with one egg, the contents of which I re- 
moved, amounting to 40 fluid ounces. I divided it between two famihes and 
partook with one of them of the e^g scrambled. The other family prepared it in 
some usual way and used a i)ai*t of it for making a cake. None of us could notice 
any difference between it and the egg of the hen. 

I confidently expected to find some distinguishing quality, but found none of that 
strong flavor that characterizes the egg of the duck and goose. I could find no 
reason for concluding that it was inferior in any respect to the egg of any other 
bird or fowl in respect to flavor or nutritious quality. 
Yours, fratei'nally, 

G. W. Barnes, M. D* 

When an ostrich in South Africa is killed, from accident or other causes, every 
part of the bird is utilized. Tlie first step is to remove the skin so as to preserve 
the feathers unin jiu-ed. The next is to melt the fat, which is poinred mto bags made 
of the skm of the thiglis tied at the lower end. 

The grease or fat of the bird in good condition will fill the skin of both legs, 
v^lnch hold about 4 gallons; not only is it eaten with bread and used in the prep- 
aration of **kooko<>Boo'' and other foods, but the Arabs regard it as a useful ap- 
plication in certain maladies. In all cases of rheumatism or acute pains it is used 
by being well rubbed in, and then the affected parts are covered with heated sand. 

Those who have tasted ostrich meat state that it is both wholesome and palatable, 
altliough as might be expected in the wild bird it is somewhat lean and tough. 
Wlien the birds have been domesticated, however, and fed on lucerne (clover) and 
grain, the meat becomeis juicy and tender. 

Notwithstanding its prohibition by the Jewish legislator, it would seem that 
ostrich meat was not unf requently consumed in olden times, 

Firmus, one of the kings of Egypt, it is said, used to dine off ostrich, and ac- 
cording to Lami)ridius, the Emperor Heliogabalus on the occasion of a great feast 
caused the brains of six hundred ostriches to be served uj> in one dish. It is related 
of Leo Africa^us that ho partook of osti*ich meat in Numidia, where it issaidyoimg 
ostriches were then fattened expressly for the table. 

Strabo gives a curious account of the Stinitho-phagus, a black tribe on the upper 
Nile, who hunted and lived upon ostriches and clothed themselves with the skins 
of the birds. 
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A recent observer, Ganon Tristam, lias remarked that the Arabs of the present 
day eat ostrich meat and that he himself has tasted it and found it palatable. This 
opmion is shared by Hartmanu (Journal fur Omithologie). 

Mr. John Parkes, Of "Wheatland, Cape Colony, repoits that in 1875 he had a troop 
of ostriches feeding in veldt; an antelope suddenly jumped up among them and 
they took to flight. While ruiming at full speed one of the birds put his foot into 
a hole and broke his leg ; the poor bird lay there all night and next morning Jlr. 
Parkes brought it to tlie homestead in his cart. Finding it impossible to set the 
bone the bird was killed and the meat converted into steaks and "biltong." It was 
said to "eat just like young beef, juicy and tender, with just a suspicion of a sweet- 
ish flavor, usually imdiscoverable in beef. " * 

So long as the present value of ostiich feathers is maintained it is not likely that 
many bmls will be killed for the sake of the meat alone. 

Even the skeleton of an ostrich commands a good price for public museums. 
Professor Ward, of Rochester, we understand, aslvs $125 for a full mounted ostrich 
skeleton. 

GENERAL UTILITY OF THE OSTRICH. 

Experiments have been made from time to time with a view to test the capability 
of the ostrich in drawing and caiTying burdens. According to Montaigne," L'Em- 
pei'eur Rrmus fait mener son coche a des autruches de merveilleuse grandeur, de 
mani^re qu'il ^emblait plus voler que rouler." (" Essais" liv. iii, chap. VI.) 

Dr. Sparrman, a century ago (1775), saw mounted ostrich^ at the Cape; and be- 
fore him Moore had recorded Ms having seen an Englishman at Joar traveling long 
distiances upon a bridled ostrich. (Ti-avels in Africa.) Adanson speaks of the ease 
and rapidity with which a large tame ostrich ran, first with two little blacks, and 
then with two full grown-negroes on its back, while a smaller bird, with equal 
facility, carried a single full-grown man. (Voyage to Senegal.)— (Harting.) 

The late Mr. Blytli informed Mr. Harting that ostriches from North 
Africa are frequently offered for sale in Calcutta, and that he saw 
some years ago in the gardens of the Maharajah of Burdwan one 
mounted by a boy. In the Jardin d'Acclimatation in Paris at the 
present day the keener may occasionally be seen amusing himself by 
driving a little car ara\ni by an ostrich. 

When domesticated in Texas, as they doubtless soon will be, we 
expect to hear that the cow-boys utilize ostriches in herding cattle. 
Their fleetness should make them excellent mounts for scouts and 
couriers. 

OSTRICH FARMING AT OTHER POINTS. 

From the examples already given of successful acclimation out of 
Africa it IS evident that ostrich farming can be pursued with suc- 
ef ewhere than in the bird's native land. M. Mosenthal thinks 
that the southern provinces of Eussia, Spain, Italy, New South 
Wales, and some parts of South America and of the Southern United 
btate& offer to a great extent many of the conditions which experi- 
ence has shown to be requisite for breeding and successfully domesti- 
cating this giant bird." ^ 

^ ^^^^ 0^ South America. 
^^V,^^**^^*^^^^^ to the United States came a troop of 
nearly ^0(^ birds that were landed at Buenos Ayres, and we learnfhat 
the industry IS now growing rapidly. 

o J^l^^T^^I ^^^fi®Hl^^7*^^*^^^^^^^^ south as Patagonia, 

and doubtless the Siruilno camelus will prove equally as prolific 
when it once becomes fully acclimated. ^ J ^ mo 

The pampas of South America, like the plains of Texas and New 
Mexico, so closely resemble the "Karoo "of South AfrkaSiat ol 
triches should do as well th ere as on their native heaths 

*MQBenthaJ & Harting, Ostriches and Ostricii Fanning "p. 62. 
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Mr. J ohnson says : 

Aww^ knowledge of ostriches and their needs I believe that in Arizona, New 
Mexico, iexas, and Creor^ia favorable localities can be found for them, and that a 
great part of old Mexico is especially suitable. 

Whether ostrich farming will succeed in other parts of America 
tinae and experiment alone will tell. The ostrich is a tropical bird, 
but will endure a great deal of cold. An emu imported to England 
seemed none the worse for the change ; but the habit of these south- 
equatorial birds to begin to lay in the winter months subjects the 
chicks to too rigorous weather. Possibly when they become accli- 
mated so that they will lay and hatch in the hot months they may be 
tound to flourish even in the more northern States. Texas and the 
bouthwest would seem an inviting field, but even there the birds 
should be protected both from the cold northers and the winds. 

INVITATIONS FROM MEXICO AND GUATEMALA. 

. There has recently been organized in California a company with 
$1,000,000 capital, called the Central America and Guatemdia Ostrich 
Company, to push this industry in a new field. The Government of 
Mexico has offered them a grant or concession of 32,000 acres of land, 
besides a subsidy or bonus of $200 for each bird three years old, up 
to the number of two hundred. I am informed that the Government 
of Guatemala has been equally generous towards this industry. 
Those countries, it is believed, are especially adapted to the raising 
of ostriches. 

The chief obstacle in the management of these birds in California 
is the large expense for land rent and help. An ostrich farmer, Mr. 

Burkett, writes: 

As regards profits, if you get land cheap and labor cheap there is no more expense 
than in keeping fowls, and the profits would be enormous; but wo pay $40 per acre 
per year for the land, and $40 per month and board to a man. Of course that is a 
great item. 

With such a large grant of land free, and labor cheap, as it is in 
Mexico and Central America, tliis company starts out well, and ^ould 
make a profitable business of it. 

I PRESENT PRICES OF OSTRICHES. 

Mr. Berkeley, a Cape Town dealer, writes (February, 1888): 

As to prices, they vary from £10 to £30 per bird, according to quality, age,* etc., 
the proved breeding birds of course being the most expensive. If you import any 
chickens I would not advise you to ship them too young, as they need great care. 
I should recommend a few pairfjof breeding birds and a few birds over and above 
a year old, say up to two years. The boxes for them should be nicely padded, as 
chafing often causes deathi. 

Notwithstanding the low prices quoted, Mr. Burkett, who imported 
a number recently, says: 

It is very risky and very expensive bringing them from Africa. Mine cost me as 
near as possible" $500 per bird; then I had several that died. I believe that you can 
buy them very cheap here. 

It may interest some parties to know that an African ostrich dealer 
offered to buy choice proved breeders and accompany the birds, pro- 
vided his expenses were paid by steamer and back to Natal, witti a 

* Be must refer to young birds.— J. C. D. 
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remiiiieratioEL of say £16 a montk I presume that arrangements 
could be made witli exporters to deliver oirds in America for a fixed 
prioe. 

It will be seen that the price of birds is now much lower in Africa 
than a few years ago. From the fine crop of birds in CaHfornia a 
selection could doubtless be made for any new farms that might be 
started. A troopof twenty full-grown birds, breeders, was off ered the 
writer at the unif orm price of $350 each. This was below cost, but 
the party was anxious to return to England, Choice birds, like 
choice imported stock, command good prices. The owner of a pro 
lific pair in Africa refused repeatedly £1,000 for them. 

Mr. Johnson says: 

I can furnish two-year-old birds at $500 each, six months birds at $200 each and 
eggs at |25 each. 

Dr. Sketchly says: 

"We do not propose to sell any chicks at present, but could dispose of a few pairs 
of breeders at from $1,000 to $2,000 per pair, 

There is, .as we have seen, certainly great risk in this businees, and 
it wonld seem that it is one that the Goyernment should encourage, 

Nom— Since th^ above was written we learn that other farms are organizing. 
Ostrich raisixig is an industry of promise, and is destined to receiTe private if not 
State or national encouragement- The limits of this article necessitate the omiS' 
sion of much toteresting information collected by the writer. 
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AT\VATm, W. 0,^ report of office of experiment stations, 537-558. 
Australasia, agriculture in, 464; area and population, 1861, 1875, 1886, 464; occupa- 
tions of population, 465. 
Austria^ hop production, 1883 to 1886, 473, 

B. 

Bacilli of glanderSj 207,217. 

Barley, acreage, product and value, 1880 to 1887, 418; crop of 1887, by States, 429; 
importation of , 1870 to 1888, 418; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432; value per 
bushel, crop of 1887, by States, 431; yield per acre of, 1887, by States, 431, 

Beet, sugar, portions of country f avorahie to its growth, 24. 

Beet sugar, cost of, in Galif ornia, 302. 

Beet-sugar industrv, progress of, 30, 301; bulletin on, 303, 

Bjrd migration in Mississippi Valley, bulletin on, 36. 

Birds, ixoxiousr experiments in poisonhig, 36: 

Black-rot of grape vine, report on, 38, 2^ v 
Blight, potato, report on, 33. 

Boll-worm, injuring tomatoes, experiments on, 141. 

Borer, apple-twig, new, 137. 

Botanical Divisicm, work of, 81. 

Botanist, report of the, 305. 

Bounty laws for restraint of noxious animals, 87. 

BowEEB, H. S., report on black-rot of the tomato, 345. 

Bruner, L. , report on insects of Nebraska, 139. 

Buckwheat, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1887, 418; crop of 1887, by States, 
429; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432; value per bushel, crop of 1887, by 
States, 431; yield p^ acre of, 1887, ^ ^ 

Bureau of Animal Industry, work of, 14; need of laboratory for, 18; report of, 14?); 
on pleurd-pneumonia, 145; swine disuses, 156, 179, 193; glanders, 206; United 
States cattle quara^itine, 319* 
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a 

Cabbage curqulio, 136. 

Caliper woiths, cotton bands for, 183. 

Carbolie acid as a disinf ectaa 

CaMe, losses during 1888-^89, by States, 444; receipts at sea-board cities, 1875 to 1887j 

447; receipts and shipnaents, 'Wiastern markets, 1875 to 1888, 440, 
Celery-leaf bligM, notes on, 398, 
Cereals, acreage, prodnct, and mtue^ 1880 to 1887, 419* 
Chemical Division, 22; organization and equipment of, 321. 
Cinnamon> adulteration of, 563. 
Cloves, adulteration of , 562. 

Cocoons, silk, production of, in United States in 1888, 112. 

Conway Springs, experiments at, in manufacture of sugar, 250, 254, 280, 294. 

COQUILLETT, D. W., report on methods for destroying scale insects, 123. 

Corn, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1888, 413; crop of 1887, by States, 428; 
crop of 1888, by States, 412; crop of surplus States, 1887 and 1888, 411; exporta- 
tion and production, 1849 to 1887, 413; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432; 
value per bushel, crop of 1887, by States, 431; yield per acre of, 1887, by States, 
- 431. 

Cotton, crop of 1887, by States, 430; value per acre, 1887, by States, 482; value per 
pound, crop of 1887, by States, 431; yield per acre of, 1887, by States, 431; 
Egyptian exports, 1821 to 1887, 463. 

Cotton-seed oil, physical and chemical properties, 241; its preparation, 242; mills, 
243; refining process, 343; specific gravity, 244. 

Cottony cushion-scale X5f Cahf ornia, investigation of, 19. 

Cows, price per head, by States, January 1, 1889, 487; number and value by States, 
January 1, 1889, 489. 

CRAMFTOisr, 0. A., report of sugar experiments at Sterling, Kans,, 287. 

Crop production, graphic method of illustrating, 31. 

Crops of 1887, acreage, product and value, by States, 431. 

Crows, report on food of, and damage to crops, by W. B. Barrows, 498. 

Curculio, the cabbage, 136; the plum, 57; geogi-aphical distribution, 58; food plants, 
59; habits and natural history, 59; number of broods and hibernation, 62; nat- 
ural enemies, birds, predaceoxis insects, parasites, 63; remedies, 64; effect of 
Paris green, 70. 

D. 

Denton, A. A,, report on experiments in sugar manufacture at Sterling, Kans., 287. 

JJEMING, E. W., report on experiments in manufacture of sorghum sugar at Con- 
way Spnngs, Kans., 280. ^ ^ 

Department of Agriculture, general report of, 7,51; disMbution of documents 
by, 50. 

Diagnosis of glanders, 210, 318. 
Diffusion process with sugar-cane, 263. 

Diseases of animals, need of qualified investigators of, 18. . 

Disinfectants in hog cholera, 163. 

Distribution of species, 482. 

Dodge, J. E., report of, as statistician, 405. 

Documents, number and kinds of, distributed by the Department during the year, 50. 
Uougiass, Kans. , experiments at, in manufacture of sugar, 249, 256, 278, 

E. 

Entomology, Division of, 19, 53; list of publications during the year, 56. 
ijtitomology, economic, catalogue of exhibit at New Orleans Exposition, 56. 
^cf4T^^^^^^ ^877^ 464^'' ''''^'''^^ ^^^^ 1887, 463; sugar prod- 
Europe, hog cholera in, 168. 

Experinient stations, amcultural, account of, 8; appropriation for, 9; relation of, to 
the Department, 10; need of one at Washington, 12; report of office of, by W. 
Unted sSes IS "^^'^^^^ development of, by A. C. True, 541; list of, in the 

Exports, agricultural, 1887 and 1883, 451. 

Exports and imports of forest products, 1878, 1888, 681. 

F. 

Farms, number and size of, in France, 1882, 470. 
Farmmg, ostrich, in America, 685; truck, 668* 
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Fernow, B. E, , report of Forestry Division, 597. 

fibers, textile, microscopic examination of, 43; exhibition at Cincinnati, 44. 
i-iSHER, A. K. , report on the sparrow-hawk, 491. 

Fluted scale, 80; importation of parasite of, from Australia, 89; remedies, 92. 
Food-adulterations investigated, 23, 28; results published in Bulletin XIII of Chemi- 

cal Division, 28; effect on health, 28; adulteration of lard. 39. 
Forests and rain-fall^ 603. 

''^^^^^lonP^'*^^^^^^' imports of, for 1878 and 1888, 631; exports of, for 1878 and 1888, 
632; imports of, and countries from which imported, 1888, 633; exports of, and 
countries to which exported, 1888, 634. 

Forestry Congress, American, action for forest preservation, 601: meeting at At- 
lanta, Ga,, 602. 

Forestry Division, report of, 597; technological investigations by, 618. 
Forestry interests in the States, 598. 

France, hog cholera in, 172; distribution of land in, 469; farms, number and size of , 

in, 1882, 470; hop production, 1883 to 1886, 473. 
Fruits, native and introduced, W. H. Raoan, 575, 
Fungus diseases of the viae, 33. 

Fungus diseases of plants, immense losses from, 34; need of a station for the study 
of, 34. 

Funsi of grasses, report on, by F. W, Anderson, 828. 



Galloway, B. T., report of section of Vegetable Physiology, 335* 
Gardens and Grounds, work of Division of, 85. 
Germany, hop production of, 1883 to 1887, 473. 

Glanders, 156; etiology of, 206; diagnosis of, 210; animals suscentiblo to, 211* 2J4; 

guinea-pigs, inoeulation with, 211, 2M- 
Grape leaves, septosporium. on, 381. 
Grape scale, 135. 

Grape vine, report on black-rot, 33, 834; diseases, treatment of, 326. \ 
Grapes, wild, monograph on, by Pomological Division, 45. 
Graphic method of illustrating crop production, 31, 
Grasses, best for the South, 32. 

Grasses and forage plants, experiment station for, established, 32. 

Grasses and weeas, 305; Reimaria oUgo$tachya^ 305; Paspalum vaginatum, P. dis-^ 
tiehuviy Setaria viridis (green foxtail), 806; Oplismemis setanus, Beckmannia 
eruccBformis (slough grass) Anthmantia rufa, 307; AmpMearpum Purshii, 
Leersia Virginica, Poa andim, 308; Agropynm glaucum (Golomdo blue-stem), 
Plantago Pai^agomca (Western plantain), 309; Lygod^smia juncea, Solanum iri- 
florum (wild potato), 810. 

Great Britain, hop production, 1885 to 1888, 472. 

Guinea-pigs, inijculation of glanders in, 211, 214, 

H. 

Hay* acreage^ product and value, 1880 to 1887, 420; crop of 1887, by States, 430; 

value per ton, crop of 1887, by States, 481; yield per acre of, .1887, iSl; value 

per acre, 1887, by States, 432. 
Hogs, price, different ages, by States, Januaiy 1, 1889, 438; number and value, by 

States, January 1, 1889, 440; receipts and shipments, Western markets, 1875 to 

1888, 448; receipts at sea-board cities, 1875 to 1887, 448. 
Hog cholera, investigations of, 156; prevention of, 156; sources of infection, 156; 

laws concerning, 160; means of disinfection, 163; treatment of, 165; in Sweden 

and Denmark, 168; in B'rance, 172; bacilli, attenuation by heat, 175. 
Hops, European production, 473. 

Hop plant-louse, 93; history of, 94; experiments with remedies, potash, soda, Paris 
green, tobacco, 103; kerosene emulsion, paralfine emulsion, 104; quassia, 105; 
soaps, 106, 

Horses, price, different ages, by States, January 1, 1889, 437; number and valuejby 
' States, January 1, 1889, 439; losses during 1888-'89, by States, 442. 

I. 

Imports and exports of forest products, 1878, 1888, 031. 

agricultural, 1887 and 1888, 453, 
India, wheat crop of, 1887^*88, by provinces, 473, 
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Infection in hog cholera, 156, . . . ^. . . 

Insect Life, a periodical bulletin of the Entomological Division, 56/ 
Insecticides, machines for applying, 107; spray machines, trial of, 109. 
Insects, identification of, aided by Bulletin XK, Entomological Division, 56, 
Inspection of animals by Bureau of Animal Industry, 17, 
Iowa, iavestigation of swine diseases in, 193. 
Irrigation, yield per acre of land under, in Victoria, 469, 

J- 

Japan, agricultural and miscellaneous statistics of, 454. 

K 

Kansas, laws concerning swine disease, 150. 

Kenner, La., analysis of sorghum plant at, 33; manufacture of sorghum sugar at, 
858, 273. 

King, W. M., report of Seed Divi«»^'^n, 643, 

L. 

Laboratory, new, needed, 45, 
Land laws, Australian, 466. 

Lard, physical and chemical properties of, 237. . 

Lard and its adulterations, 234. 

Lard industry, statistics of, 248, 

Lard, stearine^ 386. 

Leaf -blight of the pear, 357. 

Leaf-rust of cottonwoods, 390. 

Lime as a disinfectant in hog cholera, 163. 

Live-stock, numbers and values, January 1, 1889, 434; price of different classes, 1880 

to 1889, 437; commercial movement of, 446; number in Australasia, 468. 
Locust, Rocky Mountain, investigation of, 30. 
Louse j hop-plant, 19, 93; remedies for, 103. 

M, 

Mammalogy and Ornithology, Division of, 86, 477. 
Maple, leaf-spot disease of, 383. 

Maryland, extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia in, 150; investigation of swine diseases 
in, 179, 204. 

Meeeiam, C. Hart, report of Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy, 477. 
Metal ties for railroads, 625. 
Michigan, forestry interests of, 600. 
Microscopist, report of the, 559. 

Migration, bird» in Mississippi Valley, bulletin on, 36. • 

Montana, fungi of, 83; pastoral resources of, 311; mining and stock-raising m, 313; 

general features of, 312; climate of, 315; native grasses of, 317, 
Mules, price, different ages, by States, January 1,1889,437; number and value, by 

States, January 1, 1889, 439. 
MURTFELDT, M. E. , entomological notes for 1888, 133. 
Mustard, white, adulteration of, 561 ; black, 563. 

N. 

Nebraska, act to prevent spread of hog cholera, 160; report on insects of, L. Bru- 
NER, 139. 

Netherlands, hop production, 1883 to 1886, 473. 

O, 

Oats, crop of 1888, by States, 416 ; acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1888, 417 ; crop 
of 1887, by States, 438 ; value per bushel, crop of 1887, by States, 481 ; yield per 
acre of, 1887, by States, 431 ; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432. 

Oil, cotton-seed, physical and chemical properties of , 341. 

Oleo-stearine, 387. 

Olive, efforts to introduce and proi>agate in the XJaited States, 35, 
Ornithology and Mammalogy, Division of, 36 ; report of Division cf,4?7« 
Ostrich farming in America, report on, by T* L. DUNOANi 686» 
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p, 

Paciflc coast, introduction of pheasants on, 484. 

Paris Exposition, part taken in, by the Department, 43, 

Pans green, use of, to destroy plum curculio, 70. 

Pathology, vegetable, work of section of, 33 ; report of, 835, 

Peach yellows, investigation of, 35 ; report on, 393. 

Pheasants introduced on Pacific coast, 484, 

Pear, leaf -blight and cracking of, 357. 

Pennsylvania, extirpation of pleuro-pneunionia in, 149, 

Puie, white, the cut of, 1888, 629. 

Plant material, distribution of, 597. 

Plum curculio, 57 : habits of, 59 ; remedies for, 64, 

Plum pockets, 366. 

Pluero-pneumonia, investigation of, by Bureau of Animal Industry, 14, : prevalence 
of ,15 ; report on, by D. E. Salmon, 145 ; in New York, 147 ; in New Jersey, 148 ; 
m Pennsylvania, 149; in Maryland, 150 ; in Illinois, 152 ; in Virginia, 151. 

Poisonmg noxious birds, experiments in, 36. 

Polariscope, new, 564. 

Pomology, Division of, 44 ; work of, 565. 

Pomologist, report of, 565 , 

Potatoes, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1887, 430 ; crop of 1887, by States, 430 : 

yield per acre of, 1887, by States, 431 ; value per acre, 1887, by States, 433, 
Prevention of hog cholera, 156. ' » ^ > 

Publications of the Department for the year, 49, 



Quarantine, United States cattle, 219, 

R. 

Rain-fall during crop years 1887 and 1888, 407; rdlation to wheat yield in New South 

Wales, 1882 to 1887, 469; and forests, 603. 
Rio Grande, N. J., experiments at, in manufacture of sugar, 350, 368, 
Roads, good, importance of, to agricultural interests, 47. 
Rocky Mountain locust, 20. • 
Rocky Mountain region, forest conditions of, 43. 

Rye, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to .1887, 417; crop of 1887, by States, 428; 
yoluo per bushel, crop of 1887, by States, 431; yield per acre of, 1888, by States, 
431; value per acre, 1887, by States, 433, 

S. 

Scale, fluted, original home and identity, 80; geographical distribution, 83; food 
plants, 84; natural enemies, 85; importation of parasites from Australia, 89- 
remedies, 92. 

Scale insects, report on methods of destroying, by D. W. Coquillbtt, 133. 

Seed Division, work of, 38; report of, by W, M. KiNa, 643. 

Seed distribution, should be transferred to experiment stations, 40. 

Sheej), price, different ages, by States, January 1, 1889, 438; number and value, by 
States, January 1, 1889, 440; losses during 1888-'89, by States, 445; receipts at 
sea-board cities, 1875 to 1887, 447; receipts and shipments, Western markets, 
1875 to 1888, 447. 

Silk culture, experiments by the Department, 21; exhibit at Cincinnati Exposition, 
23; report on, by PHiLii> Walker, 111; distribution of silk-worm eggs, 111; pro- 
duction of cocoons in United States, 1888, 113; co-operating organizations, 115; 
apparatus for washing eggs, 116; scientific testing of cocoons, 116; apparatus 
for testing, 118; cocoon volumeter, 119; reel for testing, 120; purity of race in 
silk-worms, 131. 

Silk industry, experiments in regard to, 21; need of protection, 55. 
Silk reeling, experiments in, 54; effect of foreign competition, 55, 
Silk-worms, (see Silk-culture). 

Sorghum plant, analysis of , 22; sugar from, 24; application of diffusion process, 25; 
limit of region of successful growth, 26; variability of, 27; comparison of va- 
rieties, 391; advantages over sugar-cane, 394; crosses, 395. 

Sorghum sugar, manufacture of, 249, 371; factory, 259. 

Sparrow, English, bulletin on, 36. 
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spraying-pumps and bellows for treating fungi, 34. 

Squirrels, ground, investigation of, 37, 

Stations, experiment, 8; list of, 547. 

Statistical Division, 29. 

Statistician, report of J, Dodge, as, 405. 

Statistics, agricultural, 29; Division of, work and methods, 474, 

Stearine, 236; oleo,237. 

Sterling, Kans., experiments at, in manufacture of sugar, 350, 257, 287* 

Sugar, experiments in the manufacture of, 23, amoxmt paid for, 23; limited area on 

vsrhich sugar-cane can be grown, 24; maple sugar, 24; experiment station, need 

of, 27; report of W. 0. Stubbs, 273; Egyptian product, 1877 to 1887,404, 
Sugar, beet, successfully made on the Pacific coast, 24. 
Sugar-beet industry, 24; progress of, 301. 
Sugar-cane, treatment by diffusion process, 263. 
Sugar factory, points to be considered in building a, 259; cost of, 262. 
Sugar, sorghum, manufacture of, 249; at Rio Grande, N. J., 250, 268; at Kenner, La., 

253, 273; at Conway Springs, Kans. , 254, 280, 284; at Douglass, Kans. , 256, 278; at 

Sterling, 257, 287. 

* Swine diseases, investigations of, 17; in Iowa, 193^ in Maryland, 179; in Virginia, 203. 
Swine-plague bacteria, biology of, 200. 

T. 

Taylob, Thomas, report of the Microscopist, 559. 
Technological investigations by the Foi^stry Division, 618. 
Temperature during crop years 1887 and 1888, 407* 
Teosinte seed, value of, 39. 

Tobacco, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1887, 420; crop of 1887, by States, 430; 

value per pound, crop of 1887, by States, 431; yield per acre of, 1888, by States, 

431; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432, 
Tomatoes, injury by boll-worm, investigation of, 141 
Transportation rates, report of Statistician on, 448. 
Treatment of hog cholera, 165. 
Tree-planting machine, 687. 

Tropical seeds and plants, distribution in the South, 85. 
Truck-farming, report on, J. K. Reeve, 663. 

U. 

United States cattle qiuarantine, S19, 

V, 

Van Deman, H. E., report of the Pomologist, 565. 
Vasey, George, report of the Botanical Division, 305. 

Vegetable pathology, section of, 33; experiment station needed in connection with, 
34; report of, 325. 

Virginia, extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia in, 151; swiue plague in, 203. 

W. 

Wheat, acreage, product, and value, 1880 to 1888, 416; crop of 1887, by States, 428; 
crop of 1§88, by States, 415; value per bushel, crop of 1887, bv States, 431; yield 
per acre of, 1888, by States, 431; value per acre, 1887, by States, 432; Austral- 
asian crop and supply, 467; Indian crop, 1887-'88, by provinces, 472. 

White pine, the cut of , 1888, 629. 

Wiley, H. W., report of Chemical Division, 221. 

Wood and wood manufactures, imports and exports of, between Canada and the 
United States, 627. 

Wool, Australasian exports, 1872 to 1885, 468; Australasian product and value, 1^. 



